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HISTORY 
CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


'  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER  L 

Statement  or  the  Resources  ron  investigating  History,  and  l'noors  or 

THE  ReGCLABITY  OE  IIlIlIAN  ACTIONS.  TlRSE  ACTKWS  ARE  GOV  ERNE  P 
BY  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LlViS:  THEREFORE  BOTH  SETS  OF  Iawb  Jil'ST 
TIE   STODIEO,  AND  THERE   CAN  BE  NO  HlSTORY   WIT11O0T  THE  NaTDBJI. 

Sciences. 

Of  all  tlic  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  history  is 
tliat  upon  which  most  has  been  written,  and  which  has 
always  been  most  popular.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  the  success  of  historians  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  equal  to  their  industry;  and  that  if  on  this  subject 
much  has  been  studied,  much  also  is  understood. 

This  confidence  in  the  value  of  history  is  very  widely 
diffused,  as  we  see  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  read,  and 
in  the  share  it  occupies  in  all  plans  of  education.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  such 
confidence  is  perfectly  justifiable.  Tt  cannot  be  denied 
that  materials  have  been  collected  which,  when  looked  at 
in  tho  aggregate,  have  a  rich  and  imposing  appearance. 
The  political  and  military  annals  of  all  the  great  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  those  out  of  Europe,  have 
been  carefully  compiled,  put  together  in  a  convenient  form, 
and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  has  been  tolerably 
'  VOL.  !.  a 
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wisll  sifieil.  Great  attention  li 
of  legislation,  also  to  tliat  of  r- 


inventions,  and,  latterly,  of  the  manners  and  comforts  of 
the  people.  In  order  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
past,  antiquities  of  every  kind  have  been  examined;  the 
sin  s  of  ancient  cities  have  been  laid  bare,  coins  dug  up 
and  deciphered,  inscriptions  copied,  alphabets  restored, 
hieroglyphics  interpreted,  and,  in  some  instances,  long- 
forgotten  languages  reconstructed  and  re-arrangctl.  Se- 
veral of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  of  human 
speech  have  been  discovered,  and,  in  the  bauds  of  philo- 
logists, have  been  made  to  elucidate  even  the  most  obscure 
periods  in  the  early  migration  of  nations.  Political  eco- 
nomy has  been  raised  to  a  science,  and  by  it  much  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of  that  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  which  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  social  dis- 
turbance. Wtatistics  have  been  so  sedulously  cultivated, 
that  we  have  the  most  extensive  information,  not  only  re- 
specting the  material  interests  of  men,  but  also  respecting 
their  moral  peculiarities;  snob  as,  the  amount  of  different 
crimes,  the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the 
influence  exercised  over  them  by  ago,  sex,  education,  and 
the  like.  With  this  great  movement  physical  geography 
has  kept  pace:  the  phenomena  of  climate  have  been  re- 
gistered, mountains  measured,  rivers  surveyed  and  tracked 
to  their  source,  natural  productions  of  all  kinds  carefully 
studied,  and  their  hidden  properties  unfolded  :  while 
every  food  which  sustains  life  has  been  rhrniically  analyzed, 
its  constituents  numbered  and  weighed,  and  the  nature  of 
tlie  connexion  between  them  and  the  human  frame  has, 
in  many  cases,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  At  the 
same  time,  and  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which 
might  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  events  by  which  man 
is  affected,  there  have  been  instituted  circumstantial  re- 
searches in  nianv  other  departments;  so  that  in  regard 
to  the  most  civilized  people,  we  are  now  acquainted  with 
the  rate  of  their  mortality,  of  their  marriages,  the  proper- 
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tion  of  their  births,  the  character  of  their  employments, 
and  the  fluctuations  both  in  their  wages  and  in  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  necessary  to  their  existence.  These 
and  similar  facts  have  been  collected,  methodized,  and  are 
ripe  for  use.  Such  results,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the 
anatomy  of  a  nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  minuteness; 
and  to  them  (here  have  been  joined  other  results  less  mi- 
nute, but  more  extensive.  Not  only  have  the  actions  and 
charact eristics  of  the  great  nations  been  recorded,  but  a 
prodigious  number  of  different  tribes  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  known  world  have  been  visited  and  described  by  tra- 
vellers, thus  enabling  us  to  compare  the  condition  of  man- 
kind in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  under  every  variety 
of  circumstance.  When  wo  moreover  add,  that  this  curi- 
osity respecting  our  fellow -creatures  is  apparently  insa- 
tiable ;  that  it  is  constantly  increasing  ;  that  the  means 
'.if  gratifying  it  are  also  increasing,  and  that  most  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  are  still  preserved; 
— when  we  put  all  these  things  together,  we  may  form 
a  faint  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  that  vast  body  of 
facts  which  we  now  possess,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
progress  of  mankind  is  to  be  investigated. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  describe  the  use 
that  has  been  made  of  these  materials,  we  must  draw  a 
very  different  picture.  The  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the 
history  of  man  is,  that  although  its  separate  parts  have 
been  examined  with  considerable  ability,  hardly  any  one 
has  attempted  to  combine  them  into  a  whole,  and  ascer- 
tain the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 
In  all  the  other  great  fields  of  inquiry,  the  necessity  of 
gcncrali/ation  is  universally  admitted,  and  noble  efforts 
arc  being  made  to  rise  from  particular  facts  in  order  to 
discover  the  laws  by  which  those  facts  are  governed.  Wo 
far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  usual  course  of  histo- 
rians, that  among  them  a  strange  idea  prevails,  that  their 
business  is  merely  to  relate  events,  which  they  may  oc- 
casionally enliven  by  such  moral  and  political  reflections 
as  seem  likely  to  be  useful.  According  to  this  scheme, 
any  author  who  from  indolence  of  thought,  or  from  na- 
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tural  incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest  branches 
of  knowledge,  has  only  to  pass  some  years  in  reading  a 
certain  number  of  books,  and  then  he  is  qualified  to  he 
at  historian  :  he  is  able  to  write  the  history  of  a  great 
people,  and  his  work  becomes  an  authority  on  the  subject 
which  it  professes  to  treat. 

The  establishment  of  this  narrow  atandard  has  led 
to  results  very  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  our  know- 
ledge. Owing  to  it,  historians,  taken  as  a  body,  have 
never  recognized  the  necessity  of  such  a  wide  and  pre- 
liminary study  as  would  enable  them  to  grasp  their  sub- 
ject in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.  Hence  the 
singular  spectacle  of  one  historian  being  ignorant  of  po- 
litical economy  ;  another  knowing  nothing  of  law  ;  an- 
other nothing  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  changes  of  opi- 
nion ;  another  neglecting  the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and 
another  physical  science  :  although  these  topics  are  the 
most  essential  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  comprise  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  by  which  the  temper  and  character 
of  mankind  have  been  affected,  and  in  which  thev  are 
displayed.  These  important  pursuits  being,  however,  cul- 
tivated, some  by  one  man,  and  some  by  another,  have  been 
isolated  rather  than  united:  the  aid  which  might  he  de- 
rived from  analogy  and  from  mutual  illustration  has  been 
lost ;  and  no  disposition  has  been  shown  to  concentrate 
them  upon  history,  of  which  they  arc,  properly  speaking, 
the  necessary  components. 

Since  tho  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centnrv,  a  few 
great  thinkers  have  indeed  arisen,  who  have  deplored  tho 
backwardness  of  history,  and  have  done  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  remedy  it.  But  these  instances  have  been 
extremely  rare  :  so  rare,  that  in  tho  whole  literature  of 
Europe  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  really  ori- 
ginal works  which  contain  a  systematic  attempt  to  inves- 
tigate the  history  of  man  according  to  those  exhaustive 
methods  which  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  have  proved 
successful,  and  by  which  alone  empirical  observations  can 
lie  raised  to  scientific  truths. 

Among  historians  in  general,  we  find,  after  the  six- 
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teenth  century,  and  especially  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  several  indications  of  an  increasing  comprehensive- 
ness of  view,  anil  of  a  willingness  to  incorporate  into  their 
works  subjects  which  they  would  formerly  have  excluded. 
By  this  means  their  assemblage  of  topics  has  become  more 
diversified,  and  the  mere  collection  and  relative  position 
of  parallel  facts  has  occasionally  suggested  generalizations 
no  traces  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  earlier  literature 
of  Europe.  This  has  been  a  great  gain,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
familiarized  historians  with  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and 
eueoiu  itged  those  habits  of  speculation,  which,  though 
liable  to  abuse,  are  the  essential  condition  of  all  real 
knowledge,  because  without  them  no  seienco  can  be  con- 
structed. 

Kut,  notwithstanding  that  the  prospects  of  historical 
literature  are  certainly  more  cheering  now  than  in  any 
former  age,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  with  extremely  few 
exceptions,  they  are  only  prospects,  and  that  as  yet  scarcely 
any  thing  has  been  done  towards  discovering  the  principles 
which  govern  the  character  and  destiny  of  nations  What 
has  been  actually  effected  I  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  in 
another  part  of  this  Introduction  i  at  present  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of  human  thought 
history  is  still  miserably  deficient,  and  presents  that  con- 
fused and  anarchical  appearance  natural  to  a  subject  of 
which  the  laws  are  unknown,  and  even  the  foundation 
unsettled.1 

Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfect, 
while  our  materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seems  desirable 
that  something  should  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  that  a  strenuous  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  up  this  great  department  of  in- 
quiry to  a  level  with  other  departments,  in  order  that  we 
may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony  of  our  knowledge. 

'  A  [Wing  writer,  who  In*  ilnno  inruv  linn  miy  other  to  raise  the  stund- 

:ir:i  nf  tiini'ii-v,  t(![i [til! jit i li .Hi.] v  ri.:ti..-..-s  1 '  1  'ii i<-i .ln'ivi i tr  <;. r: ill ii  if  fails 

dejii  impropiumcnt  qualilii-c  J'iitiuift"  Voinle,  I'hihiophit  Peritite,  vol.  v. 
[i.  IS.  Then-  i-  imiili  in  t!i(!  muilirjil  urn!  in  Mm  i-.  ■in-hi^i.in  tif  thin  great 
work  with  which  I  cannot  agree ;  but  it  would  Ite  unjust  to  dun)'  its  extra- 
ordinary merits. 


n-F.soTTnnr.fi  ron  in  vksttg  \  ti>tg  history. 


It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  work  has  been  con- 
ceived. To  make  the  execution  of  it  fully  equal  to  the 
conception  is  impossible  :  still  I  hope  to  accomplish  for 
the  history  of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all  events 

V  analogous,  to  what  has  been  effected  by  other  inquirers 
for  the  different  branches  of  natural  science.  In  regard  to 
nature,  events  apparently  tho  most  irregular  and  capri- 
cious have  been  explained,  anil  have  been  shown  to  be  in 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  universal  laws.  This 
has  been  done  because  men  of  ability,  and,  above  all.  men 
of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural  events 
with  tho  view  of  discovering  their  regularity  :  and  if 
human  events  were  .subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  we 
have  every  right  to  expect  similar  results.  For  it  is  clear 
that  they  who  affirm  that  the  facts  of  history  are  incapable 
of  being  generalized,  tnke  flu-  granted  the  very  question  at 
issue.  Indeed  they  do  moro  than  this.  They  not  only 
assume  what  they  cannot  prove,  but  they  assume  what  in 
tho  present  state  of  knowledge  is  highly  improbable.  Who- 
ever is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  must  be  aware  that  every  genera- 

,j  tion  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and  predict- 
able, which  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be 
irregular  and  unpredictable:  so  that  the  marked  tendency 
of  advancing  civilization  is  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the 
universality  of  order,  of  method,  and  of  law.  This  being 
the  case,  it  follows  that  if  any  facts,  or  class  of  facts,  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  order,  we,  so  far  from  pronouncing 
them  to  be  irreducible,  should  rather  be  guided  by  our 
experience  of  the  past,  ami  should  admit  the  probability 
that  what  wo  now  call  inexplicable  will  at  some  future 
time  be  explained.  This  expectation  of  discovering  regu- 
larity in  tho  midst  of  confusion  is  so  familiar  to  scientific 
men,  that  among  the  most  eminent  of  them  it  becomes  an 
article  of  faith  :  and  if  tho  same  expectation  is  not  gene- 
rally found  among  historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to 
their  being  of  inferior  ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature, 
and  partly  to  the  greater  complexity  of  those  social  phe- 
nomena with  which  their  studies  are  concerned. 
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Botli  these  causes  have  retarded  the  creation  of  the 
science  of  history.  The  most  celebrated  historians  are 
lo.-imfcstlv  inferior  to  the  iiikI  successful  c ill tiv; iters  of 
physical  science:  no  one  having  devoted  himself  to  history 
who  in  point  of  intellect  is  at  ail  to  he  compared  with  Kep- 
ler, Newton,  or  many  others  that  might  be  named.*  And 
as  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  the  philo- 
sophic historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties  far  more  formid- 


of  experiment,  by  which  we  can  often  simplify  oven  the 
moat  intricate  problems  in  the  external  world. 

It  is  not,"thercfore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  the 
movements  of  Man  should  be  still  in  its  infancy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  advanced  state  of  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  Nature.  Indeed  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
gress of  the  two  pursuits  is  so  great,  that  while  in  physics 
the  regularity  of  events,  and  the  power  of  predicting  them, 
are  often  taken  for  grunted  even  in  cases  still  unproved, 
a  similar  regularity  ia  in  history  not  only  not  taken  for 
granted,  but  is  actually  denied.  Hence  it  is  that  whoever 
wishes  to  raise  history  to  a  level  with  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle  ;  since  he  is 
told  that  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  something  mysteri- 
ous and  pro  vide  ntial,  which  makes  them  impervious  to  our 

future  course.  To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
such  an  assertion  ia  gratuitous;  that  it  is  by  its  nature  in- 
capable of  proof ;  and  that  it  is  moreover  opposed  by  the  no- 
torious fact  that  every  where  elae  increasing  knowledge  is 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  uniformity 
with  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  events 
must  succeed  each  other.  It  will,  however,  he  more  satis- 
factory to  probe  the  difficulty  deeper,  and  inquire  at  once 

'  I  speak  merely  of  those  who  huve  mruli;  histurv  iln-ir  mimi  pursuit. 
Itacun  wrote  on  it,  but  only  :is  ii  subordinate  objeet :  :iud  It  LVid.n'.lv  ,vsi 
him  nothing  like  the  thought  miiich  III-  iluvotiJ  to  other  subjects. 


able  than  is  the  student  of  nature 
hand,  his  observations  are  more 
error  which  arise  from  prejudice 
other  hand,  is  unable  to  employ  th 
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into  the  foundation  of  the  common  opinion  that  history 
must  always  remain  in  its  present  empirical  state,  and  can 
never  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  We  shall  thus  be 
led  to  one  Tast  question,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  is  simply  this  :  Are  the  actions  of 
men,  and  therefore  of  societies,  governed  by  fixed  laws,  or 
are  they  the  result  cither  of  chance  or  of  supernatural  in- 
terference ?  The  discussion  of  these  alternatives  will  sug- 
gest some  speculations  of  considerable  interest. 

For,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  there  are  two  doc- 
trines, which  appear  to  represent  different  stages  of  civili- 
zation. According  to  the  first  doctrine,  every  event  is  sin- 
gle and  isolated,  and  is  merely  considered  as  the  result  of 
a  blind  chance.  This  opinion,  which  is  most  natural  to  a 
perfectly  ignorant  people,  would  soon  be  weakened  by  that 
extension  of  experience  which  supplies  a  knowledge  of 
those  uniformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence  that 
nature  constantly  presents.  If,  for  example,  wandering 
tribes,  without  the  least  tincture  of  civilization,  lived  en- 
tirely by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  might  well  suppose  that 
the  appearance  of  their  necessary  food  was  the  result  of 
some  accident  which  admitted  of  no  explanation.  The 
irregularity  of  the  supply,  and  the  apparent  caprice  with 
which  it  was  sometimes  abundant  and  sometimes  scanty, 
would  prevent  them  from  suspecting  any  thing  like  method 
in  the  arrangements  of  nature ;  nor  could  their  minds  even 
conceive  the  existence  of  those  general  principles  which 
govern  the  order  of  events,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  which 
we  arc  often  ablo  to  predict  their  future  course.  Hut  when 
such  tribes  advance  into  the  agricultural  state,  they,  for 
the  first  time,  use  a  food  of  which  not  only  the  appearance, 
but  the  very  existence,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  their  own 
act.  What  they  sow,  that  likew  ise  do  they  reap.  The  pro- 
vision necessary  for  their  wants  is  brought  more  imme- 
diately under  their  own  control,  and  is  more  palpably  the 
consequence  of  their  own  labour.  They  perceive  a  distinct 
plan,  and  a  regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  in  the  relation 
which  the  seed  they  put  into  the  ground  bears  to  the  corn 
when  arrived  at  maturity.    They  are  now  able  to  look  to 
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the  future,  not  indeed  with  certainty,  but  with  a  confidence  , . 
infinitely  greater  than  they  could  have  felt  in  their  former 
and  more  precarious  pursuits.3  Hence  there  arises  a  dim 
idea  of  the  stability  of  events ;  and  for  the  first  time  there  5 
begins  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  a  faint  conception  of  what 
at  a  later  period  are  called  the  Laws  of  Nature.  Every 
step  in  the  great  progress  will  make  their  view  of  this 
more  clear.  As  their  observations  accumulate,  and  as 
their  experience  extends  over  a  wider  surface,  they  meet 
with  uniformities  that  they  had  nevor  suspected  to  exist, 
and  the  discovery  of  which  weakens  that  doctrine  of  chance 
with  which  they  had  originally  set  out.  Yet  a  little  further, 
and  a  taste  for  abstract  reasoning  springs  up ;  and  then 
some  among  them  generalize  the  observations  that  have 
been  made,  and  despising  the  old  popular  opinion,  believe 
that  every  event  is  linked  to  its  antecedent  by  an  inevit- 
able connexion,  that  such  antecedent  is  connected  with  a 
preceding  fact ;  and  that  thus  the  whole  world  forms  a 
necessary  chain,  in  which  indeed  each  man  may  play  his 
part,  hut  can  by  no  means  determine  what  that  part  shall 
be. . 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  an 
increasing  perception  of  the  regularity  of  nature  destroys 
the  doctrine  of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by  that  of  Neces- 
sary Connexion.    And  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  t 
out  of  these  two  doctrines  of  Chance  and  Necessity  there  j  ! 
have  respectively  arisen  the  subsequent  dogmas  of  Free  L  . 
Will  aud  Predestination.    Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  ; 
the  manner  in  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
this  metamorphosis  would  occur.    In  every  country,  as 
soon  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  produce  of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  own  support:  it  is  therefore  no  * 
longer  necessary  that  all  should  work ;  and  there  is  formed  ■' 
a  sepiirate  class,  the  members  of  which  pass  their  lives  for 

■  Some  of  the  moral  consequences  nf  th.-.ir,  ili en i nisl.i tliv  precarious- 
ticra  o£  food  arc  notion!  by  M.  Obadea  Comtc  in  bia  Tntiti  de  Ligidatim, 
■■';]  is.  s.p.  27.1-275.  Compare  MilVa  IliHoru  if  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  ISO- IM .  Hut 
both  those  abJowritcrs  bnve  omitted  to  observe  thnttho  change  fucilitntcs  a 
perception  of  the  regularity  of  phenomena. 
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the  most  part  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  a  very  few,  how- 
ever, in  the  acquisition  ami  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Among 
these  last  there  are  always  found  Home  who,  neglecting 
external  events,  turn  their  attention  to  the  study  uf  their 
own  minds  and  such  men,  when  possessed  of  great 
abilities.  Ijceoine  the  founders  of  new  philosi  »phius  and  new 
religions,  which  often  exercise  immense  inllueiiee  over  the 
people  who  receive  them.  Hut  the  authors  of  these  sys- 
tems arc  themselves  affected  by  the  character  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  escape 
the  pressure  of  surrounding  opinions  ;  and  what  is  called  a 
new  philosophy  or  a  new  religion  is  generally  not  so  much 
a  creation  id  fresh  ideas,  but  rather  a  new  direction  given 
to  ideas  already  current  among  contemporary  thinkers,5 


remarked  L.i  fir.,,™,!*,  Er,„,„„  ■!,-.,  Iluctr.m*  Midm,Ut,  vol.  i.  pp 

on  able  though   -tided  Mi  rk.    C\mi[:;ire,  reflecting  the  Chance 

atomista,  fiiilrr'i  ll.ii.irii  t,f  A  iitw  nf  l'/,t!.,i.,r/,i/,  vol.  i.  p.  Bfi3  ;  on 
llii'sis,  as  Kilter  says,  "  denrnftiie  nf  all  inner  energy;"  consei 
antagonist  ie  to  tll<j  f.^yf  ln>ln^ii"hl  hyn-it  In.:-::,  .iliii-li  Mili:M-i|Ui'ntlv  ^  l  n 
ami  umqiiered  it.  T ]iliy.ie;il  reseureiies  limn-  tirst,  is  lliorvovir  s 
by  DlO|!eiieB  LilL-rtiiJ>  :  Mi'j'ij  I,  ,rM./u',,i    rjji'.r.  t/n'n-ijtolr,  JjQtxftv,  & 

KHV  tyvavcuv  p<J',  ru  ^tp\  -jlfi^r.b-,  *rjj  Tr].i'  if  "rVjjj  r'&m'py  Of.  7u  af|J>  , 
Tut  Itpvs  iffutr'  Rta\i*TiK&i>  &i,  n  a|i0onpiuk  roic  \aynvc  irptafitvay-  k, 

segm.  l«i  vol.i.  p.  12:  compare  lib,  ii.  eepm.  1G,  vol.  i  p.  «'J. 

1  Hemisubre  lias  -.urn-  [Tumi  ri-Tiinr]^  nil  thhi  in  Ilia  learned  work 
'"3,  where  he  saye  1'  —  " 


 1  founded  on  yrevbont  )iitil..s.iphies.  Certainly 

;i!'i[Hiunli'il  iviili  111,.  iii-.iii.-Y  uf  vpinii.tm  will  a.lmit  the  sweepint'  a-".T(i.iu 
„f  M.f^ihl  tliii'.  '■  i:i  iihi^.-i'il-hiL-  (i'uu  pL-ujile  n      lucilie  ilaii.-  -i  tlie'dugie." 

Kliarati,  TravaHX,  hjt.Ti.p.  4M,  PmIi,  1S*3.  — 
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Thus,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  doctrine  nf  Chance 
in  the  external  world  corresponds  to  that  of  Free  Will  in 
the  internal;  while  the  other  doctrine  of  Necessary  Con- 
nexion is  equally  analogous  to  thai  of  Predestination;  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  first  is  a  development  by  y 
the  metaphysician,  the  second  by  the  theologian.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  metaphysician  selling  out  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Chance,  carries  into  the  study  of  the  mind  this 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  principle,  which  in  its  new  field 
becomes  Free  Will;  an  expression  by  which  all  difficulties 
seem  to  he  removed,  since  perfect  freedom,  itself  the  cause 
of  all  actions,  is  caused  by  none,  but,  like  the  doctrine  of 
Chance,  is  an  ultimate  fact  admitting  of  no  further  expla- 
nation.6 In  the  second  instance,  the  theologian  taking  up 
the  doctrine  of  Necessary  Connexion  recasts  it  into  a  reli- 
gions shape :  anil  his  mind  being  already  full  of  conceptions 
of  order  and  of  uniformity,  he  naturally  ascribes  such  un- 
derrating regularity  to  the  prescience  of  Supreme  Power; 
and  thus  to  the  magnificent  notion  of  One  God  there  is 
added  the  dogma  that  by  Him  all  things  have  from  the 
beginning  been  absolutely  prc-de  tor  mined  and  pre-or- 
dained. 

These  opposite  doctrines  of  free  will  and  predestination" 
do,  no  doubt,  supply  a  safe  and  simple  solutiou  of  the  ob- 

*  ''  Also  ist  em  Wille,  dem  die  lilnse  jn-.-ft/irflu'inle  i'.Tin  rUr  ^h.vime 
alleili  /-INI  l«  :[/,■  ili,-i,«:n  kilim.  (ill  fruii-r  Willie"  Knhi  J-r  p,;ihli.,-:.-„ 
\'tr„'i,it;  In  K'inf'i  vol.  iv.  p.  lid,     "  H:u  wilier  fur  t-iri:  ,::;;intin:ii 

lieitmi  n.^liiii-nnii^^riin.l.--  Mnnph.n.b  ,!.:■  Silt',,  in  UWkt,  vol.  v.  p.  12. 
■' llir  uiitvitm-ie  Caiijalitii:  Jit  I  I  wn-lio.''  KrUik  ,/,;■  rAiirit  V.-.,- intuit  in 

»■"■(■-,  v..!.  ii.  p.  :s:cp.    Si.B  ui„.  /■,■„!,.,,.„„■„„  ~„  ;„!,,■  ,:■ ,„,;>,.,..„  .i/,/.(/.;;v.v.f 
in  vol  iii.  p.  20M. 

'  That  these  rI..clriT]iw,  ivIiuh  Iruiti-il  tn  1 1 1  u  ordinary  methods  , 

of  reason  in  g,     >t  only  oppose  bin  exclude  each  otlit-r,  would  In;  uidvurenlly  ) 
admitUrti  if  it  won;  lint  for  .t  dr-.in;  l'ioii ■rally  frit  to  un-  certain  parts  of  i 
each :  it  being  thought  dangerous  to  fjivo  up  free  will  on  accuunt  of  weaken-    j  £■ 
ing  moral  respoiii.il.il ivy.  j,o,l  ri[iiaily  d.inirr.rou:;  to  give  up  predestinntion  on 

been  made  to  wmi.  Mi  h  lint  \  with  in:.     in\  i  ■  un  of  man 
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seurities  of  our  being  ;  and  as  they  are  easily  understood, 
they  are  so  suited  to  the  average  capacity  <>f  tho  human 
mind,  that  even  at  the  present  day  an  immense  majority 
of  men  are  divided  between  them  ;  and  they  have  not  only 
corrupted  the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  hut  have  given 
rise  to  religious  sects,  whoso  mutual  animosities  have  dis- 
turbed society,  and  too  often  embittered  the  relations  of 
private  life.  Among  tho  more  advanced  European  thinkers 
there  is,  however,  a  growing  opinion  that  both  doctrines 
arc  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  uo  .sufficient 
evidence  of  their  truth.  And  as  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  it  is  important,  before  we  proceed  further,  to 
clear  up  as  much  of  it  as  the  difficulties  inherent  in  these 
subjects  will  enable  us  to  do. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  thrown  on  the  account  which 
I  have  given  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  ideas  of  free 
will  and  predestination,  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  dis- 
pute as  to  the  foundation  on  which  those  ideas  are  now 
actually  based.  The  theory  of  predestination  is  fouuded 
on  a  theological  hypothesis  ;  that  of  free  will  on  a  meta- 
physical hypothesis.  The  advocates  of  the  first  proceed 
on  a  supposition  for  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  they 
have  as  yet  brought  forward  no  good  evidence.  They 
require  us  to  believe  that  tho  Author  of  Creation,  whose 
beneficence  they  at  tho  same  time  willingly  allow,  has, 
notwithstanding  His  supreme  goodness,  made  an  arbitrary 
distinction  between  the  elect  and  tho  non-elect ;  that  He 
has  from  all  eternity  doomed  to  perdition  millions  of  crea- 
tures yet  unborn,  and  whom  His  act  alone  can  call  into 
existence  :  and  that  He  has  done  this,  not  in  virtue  of 
any  principle  of  justice,  but  by  a  mere  stretch  of  despotic 


,VrrJ I../'/--  /tl*t.   11/  r>f  t'h'lllh 

•m  Tfrt«U.iiui,  \±ir,,  p.  :s£i ; 
Soael^  toUL  p.  232.  ^ 

lulaivo  lialiiiiiiifssi 
aoukr,  vol.  iv.  p.  2t 
™iinj>  from  all  ctcraiiy  ono  pnrt  of  mankind  to  CTerlastiiip  happiness,  and 
....  .ii.—.  *q  endless  misery,  was  led  to  make  this  distinction  by  nr 
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testants  to  the  dark  though  powerful  mind  of  Calvin  :  but 
in  the  early  Cliureh  it  was  first  systematical  I  y  methodized 
fey  Augustin,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  it  from  tho 
Ma-iiichi.'niis.3  At  all  wonts,  and  putting  aside  its  incom- 
patibility with  other  notions  which  are  supposed  to  be 
fundamental,10  it  must,  in  a.  seieutilii'  investigation,  be  re- 
garded as  a  barren  hypothesis,  because,  being  beyond  the 
province  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing either  its  truth  or  its  falsehood. 

Tho  other  doctrine,  which  has  long  been  cek'liraieil 
under  the  name  of  Free  Will,  is  connected  with  Arminmn- 
ism  ;  but  it  in  reality  rests  on  the  metaphysical  dogma,  of 
the  supremacy  of  human  consciousness.  Every  man,  it  is 
alleged,  feels  and  knows  that  he  is  a  free  agent :  nor  can 
any  subtleties  of  argument  do  away  with  our  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  a  free  will.11  Now  the  existence  of 
this  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  is  thus  to  sot  at  defiance 

nic.livf  tTian  Hi*  own  ji.nl  pleasure  aiid  freewill."  M;.tleh,i'j  Krr>,-t.  His;. 
vol.  ii.  p.  KW,  sea  alsj  p.  J  1.1(1  ;  imd  Varaithr.ns  Hi'-.  <  i  the  Vhanh  bf 
hmd,  toL  L  p.  MB, 

'  r  in  trio  M:uiii'b,i::L(;  inik'iri  '.F  Auj;ilBtiu's  opinions,  compare  I'cilr,; 
I's/.rk  ■!,■  /■/-;„■  ,,,,  v.ii.  ii.  p.  171,  l'iiris,  1*21  ;  T;„.ii,;\  C-I-U.t „.,i  „/■(■«/- 

n,i,'„i,  ist;,  pp.  o7]-,->7t;;  ,v«t>..-.,>,         „f  //„■  n, ,?<■!..  ix-n.  vol.  i. 

|.|..  :ini,         M.,tur.  n,.!.  •<„  r,w,W..  ,  v,.l.  i.  r.  -.a.-,.  However, 

l!.;bii,..lirt.  (//.'■'.,!>.>  ib-  Mm.irhi-,\  vol.  ii.  pp.  :r.i-  It:)  ^-em*  to  have  proved  a 
dill'ureuce  between  the  election  of  Austin  and  that  of  liasilides. 

"  On  the  aW.litv  i.f  "  nn  omnipotent,  ail.itnirr  H. -icy, "  and  on  the 


.Hi.  i.  ]..  :>■;:;.  «liicli  s-ImuM  U-  .j.-iupictd  wiih  .','iv.r'i..-.'.  V  J'/.  ./.or  rVv.'i 
cnnmi  ScitUCt  iTOitmatirm,  vol.  v.  p.  00,  Parte,  1S39. 
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nil  tlio  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning,  involves  two  as- 
sumptions :  of  which  the  first,  though  possibly  true,  has 
never  been  proved ;  and  the  other  is  unqiie.stional.lv  false. 
These  assumptions  are,  that  there  is  an  independent  fa- 
culty called  consciousness,  and  that  the  dictates  of  that 
faculty  arc  infallible.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  consciousness  is  a  faculty ;  and  some 
of  the  ablest  thinkers  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  is 
merely  a  state  or  condition  of  the  mind.12  Should  this 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground; 
since,  even  if  we  admit  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
when  completely  exercised,  are  equally  accurate,  no  one 
will  make  the  same  claim  for  every  condition  into  which 
the  mind  itself  may  be  casually  thrown.    However,  waiv- 

that  even  if  consciousness  is  a  faculty,  wc  have  the  testi- 
mony of  all  history  to  prove  its  extreme  fallibility.13  All 

"  Mr.  Jamej  Mill  (JiualjMA  of  On  Mind,  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  172)  sajs  that 


/%.«VW,,  pp.  111.",,  ]!><;  ;  F,;,-l„u;l.'  Tni-utf  ./«  /m.  tVx/.       \M,  \7,\  ;  (■„,. 

jxiii- i'.i  lii'i.iiiii  ri.-t.iii.i:ir!i,  y.  379. 

11  'I'hia  r LMji i i ri.- s  csiiliiiutiim.  l,iiii-i'i..ii^in;—  i-  infallible  tn  the  l'id 
of  ils  Usli]ii'>iiv;  but  fallible  :is  (1,  lln-  In.ll,.     That,  uoaio  t.niseb.iis  i.f'ter- 

taili  (dm  ii'im.  i-  .1  jii  vi 'f  tiial  tl:nn>  [jhi.-in  .im  n:i  exist  in  tin-  mind,  in  are 

piwuleri  in  it  ;  hut  t.i  say  lleit  lh;s  ib-m..|isliTitis  tin.1  trillti  .if  tin'  j .  1  j t' r I lj - 

 US  to  gn  a  slip  fin-ilicr.  and  il.it  clilv  i.sk'r  :i  tr.-timmn-.  lur.  abn  pass 

■  *  -1  du  this,  Ht  inlr.iilnee  tl if  eleinont  (.ffdli- 
uid  judfrmijiit  put  together  cannot  ho  always 


II  inn-!:. i 

bllity :  b..__  

right,  miismiu-li  as  jiiilifinont  is  nfteii  ivriuiL'. 
The  '-*-  1  " 


le  subtlety,  civs:  "  The 
in. jiin-mi it  .listiiii::i.in  l.eliM'i  n  r.'.is  -i  „,;; sulnt.,-  ami  l,i~,-;„*  ,i  raieiiwt, 
is  seldom  aUemk'il  to.  N.ilhiti.!!  wluuever  i"m  futee  ujy  will  :  every  man  is 
 of  (lint  fitct :  but  at  the  s:uno  time  we  art,  or  may  be, 


l  ij  .      b-  Co 
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the  groat  stages  through  which,  in  tins  progress  of  civili- 
zation, the  human  race  lias  successively  passed,  have  been 
characterized  b v  (certain  mental  peculiarities  or  convic- 
tions, which  have  left  their  impress  upou  the  religion,  the 
philosophy,  and  tho  morals  of  tho  ago.  Each  of  these 
convictions  lias  been  to  one  period  a  matter  of  faith,  to 
another  a  matter  for  derision  and  each  of  them  has,  in 
its  own  epoch,  been  as  intimately  bound  up  with  the  minds 
of  men,  and  become  as  much  a  part  of  their  conscious- 
ness, as  is  that  opinion  which  we  now  term  freedom  of 
the  will.  Yet  it  is  impossible  that  all  these  products  of 
consciousness  can  be  true,  because  many  uf  them  contra- 
dict each  othor.  Unless,  therefore,  in  different  ages  there 
are  different  standards  of  truth,  it  is  clear  that  the  testi- 
mony of  a  man's  consciousness  is  no  proof  of  an  opinion 
being  true ;  for  if  it  were  so,  then  two  propositions  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other  might  both  be  equally 
accurate.  Besides  this,  another  view  may  be  drawu  from 
tho  common  operations  of  on  Unary  life.  Are  we  not  in 
certain  circumstances  conscious  of  the  existence  of  spec- 
tres and  phantoms;  and  yet  is  it  not  generally  admitted 
that  such  beings  have  no  existence  at  all  ?  Should  it  be 
attempted  to  refute  this  argument  by  saying  that  such 
consciousness  is  apparent  and  not  real,  then  I  ask,  What 
is  it  that  judges  between  the  consciousness  which  is  ge- 
nuine and  that  which  is  spurious  P    If  this  boasted 

equally  ciiinriiflt  that,  ft  are  never  deeMed  Million!  a  motive."  Lift  of  H. 
W by  Hin.telf,  Is;:,,  vol.  iii.  ]i.  :m.  lint  how  tan  a  man  be  eunaeious 
tlutt  "  rm! h in j  whatever  en,  luree  liin  nil]  T  This  is  not  eonseiuiisnts.-,  hill 
juilL-iiicnt  ;  it  is  ajiiihiiEU-ut  "f  "  hat  r i . : ■  y  be,  n..t  a  coiiFtimiPiicss  uf  what  ia. 
Jf  there  is  any  ineaniiui  in  tilt!  ivi.nl  '  ei.iiseinusne-s,'  it  must  refer  solely  to 
the  )ir.'M:iii.,  and  nin  never  inejnk-  fiitiivu  <  (injuries  as  in  wimt  mug  be 

"  As  Herder  Ktya,  "Was  diese  Xiitir.li  iiireui  Geihtikei.ki-ri-e  niieethebv- 
licii  halt,  diir.iu  llat  jeise  tlie  f!e  iachs  cider  \,M  e!  -s.it  fur  ,-ehaillieli."  hi,;  i\ 

I  '        lifE    11     f  t  tiding  n  stnndnrd  in  the 

human  mil i<i  whereby  we  may  test  tile  truth  nr  (alsel  i!  .if  sr.eetral  phe- 

tieniena  iiinl  dream-!.  And  the  imly  ivn  elusion  tn  wliieli  this  cnnaumionte 
thinker  1:1  ill  hi  arrive,  was  that  whatever  a[i|iears  true  tci  the  individual  mind 
is  true  f-.r  biiu  :  whirh,  however,  is  an  evasion  uf  ill.-  ]n'.bleln,  not  B  solu- 
tion of  it.  .See  the  Tbiietetns,  "  here  i'lal.ii,  ;i.s  usual,  [nits  liis  own  fpecu- 
hiliens  into  the  nuuitli  i.f  S.erates.  lie  opens  the  <|iie.titm  a*  the  lieuit.niun 
of  ace.  39  {PUamit  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  420,  edit.  lietkor,  Lo.id.  1B2U),  Mi) 
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faculty  deceive^  us  in  some  tiling,  what  security  have 
we  that  it  will  not  deceive  ns  in  others  ?  If  there  ie  no  .  to 
security,  the  faculty  is  not  trustworthy'.  If  there  -4s  a  ^ 
security,  then,  whatever  it  may  he,  its  existence  shows 
the  necessity  for  some  authority  to  which  consciousness 
is  subordinate,  ami  thus  does  away  with  that  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  consciousness,  on  which  the  advocates 
office  will  aro  compelled  to  construct  the  whole  of  their 
theory.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  existence  of 
consciousness  as  an  independent  faculty,  and  the  manner 

suggestions,  are  two  of  the  many  reasons  which  have  bug 
since  convinced  me  that  metaphysics  will  never  he  raised 
to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of  observing  indi- 
vidual minds;  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  successfully 
prosecuted  by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which 
must  he  discovered  historically,  that  is  to  say,  which  must 
be  evolved  by  an  examination  of  the  whole  of  those  vast 
phenomena  which  the  long  course  of  human  affairs  pre- 
sents to  our  view. 
S~  Fortunately,  however,  fur  the  object  of  this  work,  the 
believer  in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history  is  not 


il  i i Li,,  n  ili  f.,1,1-,'  uf  liis  nun  fvsli'in,  1. 1 1  t : . i ■        I rli;il  i,;ir  lnik'f  ivsjiri'tm:; 

Tlre'oLution  offoredbj  \Sua®u&<&\a  merdy  a  verbal  raSunpro'viil  <ii' rim.'- 
t i ■  ■  r l  :  i\iu>.\,fptt  hi  fpairraalu  *n!  ijxiiwi'/iti.  ^ui  ro'rnn  /lci'  y.lri  ('art  £^Errr 
i'..Ljii.j'.LV-  via  -finir.t  Y,iT<'r  '.j;'i-  lV:;'.^'^  tfta I n : i T-jn  iV  <Vr7i  t'.t^-i'is  (V  <l':'\-j 
7.,y-i<nii'  .;AX<.,r,.T(,-.  ,;>t  .',  X;,i'!rnr:rnr  fV  tij  Jniirumj  v.f/i  V-'.V'it  iKiiirr.nm. 
Dbg.  Isitri.  dt  Yilit  J'hitos.  lib.  vii.ecgm.50,  vol.  i.  p.  3!>6. 
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called  upon  to  hold  .either  the  doctrine  of  predestined 
events,  or  that  of  freedom  of  the  will  ;!a  and  the  only 
positions  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  I  shall  ex- 
pect him  to  concede  are  the  following  :  That  when  we 
perforin  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  consequence  of  some 
motive  or  motives  ;  that  those  motives  are  the  results  of 
some  antecedents  ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all 
the  laws  of  their  movements,  we  could  with  unerring 
certainty  predict  the  whole  of  their  immediate  results. 
This,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  is  the  view  which 
must  he  held  hy  every  man  whose  mind  is  unbiased  by 
system,  and  who  forms  his  opinions  according  to  the 
evidence  actually  before  him.17  If,  for  example,  I  am 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  of  any  person, 
'  I  can  frequently  tell  how  he  will  act  under  sumo  given 
circumstances.  Should  I  fail  in  this  prediction,  I  must 
ascribe  my  error  not  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  free- 
dom of  his  will,  nor  to  any  supernatural  pro-arrangement, 
for  of  neither  of  these  things  have  we  the  slightest  proof; 
but  I  must  be  content  to  suppose  either  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  or  else  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
ordinary  operations  of  his  mind.  If,  however,  I  were 
capable  of  correct  reasoning,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  I 
had  a  complete  knowledge  both  of  his  disposition  and  of 

"  Meaning  l>v  file  will,  a  crii]«i;  uf  uctiiui  naming  in  ihm  mind,  and  ex- 
en\„Z  it.-elf  m(ii'r<ni<i-[tiLv  .if  muiiws.  If  anv  <»i)l-  'tin  that  we  have  this 
;.>.rti  i  ■  I  ictmgmthoul_tjoti™,but  that^m  tho  practical  exercise  of  the 


admits  the  tiiisiuiiti:  ol':i  >>  w-.-i'.y  .iv-trMt-ti v.'  uf  l.iljL'rtv.  In  Note  A,  ut 
tin'  vmi  .if  (his  L-liiijiLT,  I  shall  put  together  the  most  important  passages  in 
which  Kant  nnfulds  this  view. 
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all  the  events  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  I  should  ho 
able  to  foresee  the  line  of  conduct  which,  in  consequence 
of  those  events,  he  would  adopt.18 

.Rejecting,  then,  the  metapliVMeal  do^ma  of  free  will, 
and  the  theological  dogma  of  predestined  events,15  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men,  being 
determined  solely  by  their  antecedents,  must  have  a  cha- 
racter of  uniformity,  that  is  to  say,  must,  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  always  issue  in  precisely  the 
same  results.  And  as  all  antecedents  are  either  in  the 
mind  or  out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  variations  in 
the  results,  in  other  words,  ali  the  changes  of  which  his- 
tory is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  race,  their 
progress  or  their  decay,  their  happiness  or  their  misery, 
must  bo  the  fruit  of  a  double  action  ;  an  action  of  external 
phenomena  upon  the  mind,  and  another  action  of  the 
mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  a  philosophic 
history  can  alone  be  constructed.    On  the  one  hand,  we 

"  This  is,  ofe.iursi',  :■).  lil-jHiltuiiku]  raw,  Inerelv  "ivcn  as  an  illu.  tmlii.n. 
We  never  can  kii.jw  the  wh..U-  <Tn.iv  man's  -.iite.edenln,  r,r  even  Hie  v.  hide 
of  our  own  ;  but  it  is  certain  thai  tin-  n.-arer  ive  n;,fr. !i>  a  e.iilir,letc 
kirn-kileai  of  1  tic  alite_.detit,  the  nu.rt:  likely        shall  1)0  id  predict  Ihe 

"\'hc  doctrine  of  providential  interference  is  bound  up  with  t-int,  of 
|.redesliiial_>ii,  lieenil~e  iln-  IV-iiv,  f. ■f.  ---.-i nir  tliin.'s,  niii-1  have  fi>rc-eni 
Jiis  own  intention  tn  interfere  ']'n  deny  this  fn.es:e:h..  is  t"  limit  the 
omniscience  of  -hid.  Tho-c,  ill  ere  fort',  vliii  h,,ld  that,  in  particular  ims, 
a  snceial  pr.i.iilcn.e  interrupts  tin-  ..r.lh.nrv  y.nirf l-  of  vVeii'.s,  must  nisi" 
]m, M  that  ill  caeli  case  (lie  i.i!tiT.-]ilimi  had  liven  pi-cdc-tined  ;  i.llienvise 
they  impeach  mie  uf  the  Divine  aUnlmtes.  For,  :is  Thomas  Aquinas  puts 
it  (.Vw/'.r't  ItU-i.-ii  :f  thr  'I,".,;-).,  vi.|.  vi!i.  p.  17(1),  "  kutni  ledge,  B5  knoM'- 
leilite,  lines  n. il  inij.lv,  indued,  eaie-alily  :  hit  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge 

that  which  is  produced  by  hie  art." 

The  ntime  argument  is  stated  l.y  Aleii.|,n<Ti.  llviin-li  li:il  quite  !:"  enticlu- 
sively  ;  llnr.-j-i,-  vii.  set-.  in  in  .  i..-/. ''.  ;/.<  1 1. .,-,!■.<,  n,l.  i.  p.  01.1 :  and  as  tu  the 
:liiji'-.-i  'ilitv  el  1  >niiiiscii:lirc  havine;  ni.iv  kiniv.  Ied_a_-  nr  nil  afterthought,  see 

II ;><-/,.■„,■/:<  '/i'i.'im  /"(.".'■.</'..  Ih.",l,  |,|..  _T,7,  an  in_;,:i,i.>u,  mirk,  hut 

one  wl.ieli  kivesai!  the  ree.i  ililueulti,  s  iinu.  ietie.l.     Compare  /,'<.'.'. //...-'. 

sf.hmi  /'/.'/■,<.  >■„].  iv.  pp.  :w,  :(_7.  with  .'•„  .i.W.  -/<■<■  /'/i<7<m.  vol. 

vi.  pp.  Ifll,342-:!4.'j,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
■  5n-_-l.11.11  r.ii-ed  (vol.  viii.  p.  24-0, 

.il  r  killill  ie.'ll  Ihnile  si-y,  oiler  liieliL.'  jl  >.iis  hi  mev-  ilii  leii.,  likll  .nine 
us.erted  the  demit  v  uf  matter,  mid  ..tin:-  the  ex  is  tcnec  i.f  i»n  ordinal 

principles,  ..lie  ie'..:l  and  nne  evil.  /,.<w.i. // „;.i„v      .1/  W,.'. ,  vnl.  ii. 

pp.  Ho,  14<i-  Mi,336. 
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have  the  human  mind  obeying  the  laws  of  its  own  exist- 
ence, and,  when  uncontrolled  by  external  agents,  develop- 
ing itself  according  to  the  conditions  of  its  organization. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  what  is  called  Nature,  obey- 
ing likewise  its  laws  ;  but  incessant] v  coming  into  contact 
with  the  minds  of  men.  exciting  their  passions,  stimulating 
their  intellect,  and  therefore  giving  to  their  actiuns  a 
direction  which  they  would  not  have  taken  without  such 
disturbance.  Thus  we  have  man  mollifying  nature,  and 
nature  modifying  man ;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modifi- 
cation all  events  must  necessarily  spring. 

The  problem  immediately  before  us,  is  to  ascertain 
the  method  of  discovering  the  laws  of  this  double  modi- 
fication :  and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  leads  us  into 
a  preliminary  inquiry  aa  to  which  of  the  two  modifications 
in  the  more  important;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more  influenced  by  phy- 
sical phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phenomena  are 
more  influenced  by  them.  For  it  is  evident  that  which- 
ever "class  is  the  more  active,  should  if  possible  be  studied 
before  the  other;  and  this,  partly  because  its  results  will 
be  more  prominent,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  observe; 
and  partly  because  by  first  generalizing  the  laws  of  the 
greater  power  we  shall  leave  a  smaller  residue  of  unex  ■ 
plained  facts  than  if  we  had  begun  by  generalizing  the 
laws  of  the  lesser  power.  But  before  entering  into  this 
examination,  it  will  bo  convenient  to  state  some  of  the 
most  decisive  proofs  we  now  possess  of  the  regularity 
with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  By 
this  means  the  preceding  views  will  bo  considcrablv 
strengthened;  and  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  ab!e  to 
see  what  those  resources  are  which  have  been  already 
employed  in  elucidating  this  great  subject. 

That  the  results  actually  effected  are  extremely  valu- 
able, is  evident  not  only  from  the  wide  surface  which  the 
generalizations  cover,  but  also  from  the  extraordinary 
precautions  with  which  they  have  been  made.  For  while 
most  moral  inquiries  have  depended  on  some  theological 
or  metaphysical  hypothesis,  the  investigations  to  which  I 
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allude  arc  exclusively  inductive;  they  arc  based  on  col- 
lections of  almost  innumerable  facts,  extending  ever  many 
countries,  thrown  into  the  clearest  of  all  funis,  the  form 
of  arithmetical  tables;  and  finally,  they  have  been  put 
together  by  men  who,  being  for  the  most  part  mere  go- 
vernment officials,30  had  no  particular  theory  to  maintain, 
and  no  interest  in  distorting  the  truth  of  the  reports  they 
were  directed  to  make. 

The  most  comprehensive  inferences  respecting  the 
actions  of  men,  which  arc  admitted  by  all  parties  as  in- 
contestable truths,  aro  derived  from  this  or  from  analo- 
gous sources;  they  rest  on  statistical  evidence,  and  arc 
expressed  in  mathematical  language.  And  whoever  is 
aware  of  how  much  has  been  discovered  by  this  single 
method,  must  not  only  recognize  the  uniformity  with 
which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  but  must, 
I  think,  feci  sanguine  that  still  more  important  discove- 
ries will  he  made,  so  soon  as  there  are  brought  into  play 
those  other  powerful  resources  which  even  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  will  abundantly  supply.  Without, 
however,  anticipating  future  inquiries,  we  are,  for  the 
moment,  only  concerned  with  those  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  uniformity  in  human  affairs  which  statisticians 
have  been  the  first  to  bring  forward. 

The  actions  of  men  are  by  an  easy  and  obvious  di- 
vision separated  into  two  classes,  the  virtuous  and  the 
vicious;  and  as  these  classes  are  correlative,  and  when 
put  together  compose  the  total  of  our  moral  conduct,  it 
follows  that  whatever  increases  the  one,  will  in  a  relative 
point  of  view  diminish  the  other;  so  that  if  we  can  in 
any  period  detect  a  uniformity  and  a  method  in  the  vices 
of  a  people,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  regularity  in 
their  virtues;  or  if  wo  could  prove  a  regularity  in  their 
virtues,  we  should  necessarily  infer  an  equal  regularity 

to  tlic  terms  of  the  division,  merely  supplementary  to  each 
other.21    Or,  to  express  this  proposition  in  another  way, 

»  Dufau,  Trail:  J,  Slvltttt-pi.;  pp.  75,  148. 

«  Some  mondial*  have  also  c!liil)]i-]n'il  a  Ihiril  dris?  of  actiunp,  nhidi 


id  wo  Bhall  be 
□  variations  are 
ch,  working  up- 
i  certain  conse- 
those  particular 


occur;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  wo  can  find  i 
regularity,  we  may  believe  that  their  actions  depei; 
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gested,  that  more  may  bo  learned  from  it  respecting  the 
moral  nature  of  Man  than  can  be  gathered  from  all  the 
accumulated  experience  of  preceding  ages.*1  But  as  it 
will  be  impossible  in  this  Introduction  to  giro  any  tiling 
like  a  complete  statement  of  those  inferences  which,  in 
the  actual  state  of  statistics,  we  are  authorized  to  draw, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  examining  two  or  three  of  the 
most  important,  and  pointing  out. the  connexion  between 
them. 

Of  all  offences,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the 
crime  of  murder  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  irre- 
gular. For  when  wo  consider  that  this,  though  generally 
tlie  crowning  act  of  a  long  career  of  vice,  is  often  the 
immediate  result  of  what  seems  a  sudden  impulse ;  that 
when  premeditated,  its  committal,  even  with  the  least 
chance  of  impunity,  requires  a  rare  combination  of  fa- 
vourable circurn stances  for  which  the  criminal  will  fre- 
quently wait;  that  he  has- thus  to  bide  his  time,  and  look 
for  opportunities  he  cannot  control ;  that  when  the  time 
has  come,  his  heart  may  fail  him  ;  that  the  question  whe- 
ther or  not  he  shall  commit  the  crime  may  depend  on  a 

dread  of  tho  penalties  held  out  by  rcligimi.  the  prickings 
of  his  own  conscience,  tho  apprehension  of  future  remorse, 
the  love  of  gain,  jealousy,  revenge,  desperation ; — when  we 
put  all  these  things  together,  there  arises  such  a  compli- 
cation of  causes,  that  we  might  reasonably  despair  of  de- 
tecting any  order  or  method  in  the  result  of  those  subtle 
and  shifting  agencies  by  which  murder  is  either  caused 

H  I  say  this  advisedly:  and  whoever  lias  eiaroined  these  subjects  mtut 
bo  aware  of  iho  »ij  in  which  writers  on  monJa  repeat  tlio  commonplace 
and  hackneyed  notion.-  uf  llicii  picdi'two™  ;  to  that  a  man,  after  reading 
i'Vrry  Itiing  that  lillH  ton  wi-hu-li  mi  liii.ri[|.[-m:ilui't  nnd  im. nil  pliil.jSL.idiy, 
n  ill  rii.d  !n:u:\di  i.uarly  as  much  in  the  dark  ns  when  hi.;  studies  livst  to-an. 
.    ;  The  most  actnrnti:  invi..-;  i.tid- t-  i,f  t ] i human  mind  luivo  hitherto  ton  the 
poets,  particularly  Homer  nnd  Shakespeare  ;  hut  these  extraordinary  ob- 
J  servers  mainly       ^,Lc,  1  tl.trn.-elM-s  nith  the     ■ntiriu  phenomena  of  life; 
nod  if  they  analyzed,  as  they  probably  did,  they  have  concealed  the  steps  of 
tlif  pMffi,  so  that  now  «c  ran  uniy  vnit'y  il.c.r  cnnciiuioiis  empirically. 
The  great  advance  made  by  the  statisticians  cousins  in  applying  !■>  time 
•    inquiries  the  doctrine  of  averages,  which  no  one  thought  of  doing  before 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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or  prevented.  But  now,  how  stands  the  fact  1  The  fact 
is,  that  murder  is  committed  with  as  much  regularity,  and 
bears  as  uniform  a  relation  to  certain  known  circum- 
stances,  as  do  the  movements  of  the  tides,  and  the  rota- 
tions of  the  seasons.  M.  Quetelet,  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  collecting  and  methodizing  the  statistics  of  different 
countries,  suites,  as  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches, 
that  "in  every  thing  which  concerns  crime,  tho  same 
numbers  re-occur  with  a  constancy  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  that  this  is  tho  case  even  with  those  crimes 
which  sccin  quite  independent  of  human  foresight,  such, 
for  instance,  as  murders,  which  are  generally  committed 
after  quarrels  arising  from  circumstances  apparently  ca- 
sual. Nevertheless,  we  know  from  experience  that  every 
year  there  not  only  'take  place  nearly  the  same  number 
of  murders,  hut  that  even  the  instruments  by  which  they 
are  committed  aro  employed  in  the  same  proportion."28 
This  was  the  language  used  in  18.'if>  by  confessedly  tho 
first  statistician  in  Europe,  and  every  subsequent  investi- 
gation has  confirmed  its  accuracy.  For  later  inquiries 
have  ascertained  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  uniform 
reproduction  of  crime  is  more  clearly  marked,  and  more 
capable  of  being  predicted,  than  are  the  physical  laws 
connected  with  the  disease  and  destruction  of  our  bodies. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  number  of  persons  accused  of  crime 
in  France  between  1826  and  1844  was,  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence, about  equal  to  the  male  doaths  which  took  place 
in  Paris  during  the  same  period,  the  difference  being  that 
the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  crime  were  actually 
smaller  than  the  fluctuations  in  the  mortality  ;  while  a 
similar  regularity  was  observed  in  each  separate  offence, 

"  "  Sans  tout  a*  qui  se  rapporte  nux  crimen,  lea  mf  mcs  nomlirta  so  rc- 
preduiicnt  avee  uue  Constance  telle,  uu'il  Borait  imntissihlo  de  la  infcon- 
lwiln;,  lueme  jtnur  ccin  ikn  crinius  ifiii  HeillWerdieut  dovuir  cclliippor  le  plus 
k  touXe  privitiun  huuiaiiie,  U'lu  ipie  lea  uieurlres,  puis.p'il*  eimimeiteui, 
en  (jencral,  k  la  suite  de  rises  qui  imi«<:Tit  khi:.  umlilH,  et  rbiif  kn  ciiron- 
sl-nices,  en  appareuce,  les  plus  furtuitea.  Cepsndiuit  I'eiperienta  prouve 
que  non-Mulemcut  lea  mourtrcs  mat  anuuellcmcnl  a  pou  pi*»  eu  mime 
nomhnj,  inn  in  enture  .jiu;  Ws  mmi-innrns  -erveiit  i.  kf  o-l  murine  will 
employes  dans  lea  memea  proportions."  Vurkiti  tar  I'lhmmc,  Paris,  1B33, 
vol.  L.  p.  7  ;  tee  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  104,  2-17. 
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all  of  which  obeyed  tlie  same  law  of  uniform  and  periodi- 
cal repetition."1 

Thia,  iodeed.  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  helieve 
that  human  actions  depend  wore  on  the  peculiarities  of 
each  individual  tlian  on  the  general  state  of  society.  Hut 
another  circ  urn  stance  remains  behind  still  more  striking. 
Among  public  and  registered  crimes  there  is  none  which 
seems  so  completely  dependent  on  the  individual  as 
suicide.  Attempts  to  murder  or  to  rob  may  be,  and 
eunstaitliy  are,  sue  cuss  fully  resisted  ;  baillcd  sometimes 
by  the  party  attacked,  sometimes  by  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice. But  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  much  less 
liable  to  interruption.  The  man  who  is  determined  to 
kill  himself,  is  not  prevented  at  the  last  moment  by  the 
struggles  of  an  enemy  ;  aud  as  be  can  easily  guard  against 
the  interference  of  tile  civil  power,"'  his  act,  becomes  as  it 
were  isolated  ;  it  is  cut  oft'  from  Foreign  disturbances,  and 
seems  more  clearly  the  product  of  his  own  volition  than 


registered  in  l';ui..  ;  bnl  .iiiL'ina.lv  .  nough,  the  former  results  nru  mure  rc- 
plkir  liian  lhr  [att.  v.  nnlwi:  h-ta tilling  the  :il'U] :S^iit:i!  i'llu"  ■  winch  :i i i lj t: t: 
atFert  them  ;-]ii.tw:il[sliiiiiliiij,'  fVi.ii  a  remliiiiini  in  I'aris,  which  nniviilwd 
H'fiflv  and  l.iriiijl-t  iii  a  new  dynasty."  /!r.,ie„  tit  f '„■/., .[rlli.u  ,il  tl.f 
Urn,,,),,  in/.'.  m  T/,..  A..„„;,„rr  .\/./„„:>„-,  no.  vii i. ,  .1 .1 1 v  lJ-.'.l!,  up.  :S4! l.'rl'JI. 
That  the  varinliuiis  in  crime  arc  less  than  tlii.se  i.f  tuoi'taLit V.  is  alsu  nut i ceil 

ill. V.i/l' M;r-l'-:  Vy.  l-,:!-l.iri  .If, ■;,,!<  f  A  ,/.  /J.^/jMf.vui.XXI., 

liniselles,  IMS,  4ttl. 

"  The  fullv  'if  iawjrivci:-  ti i  1l:  1: in l;  that  tiv  their  ciiacliiiciits  the i-  cm 
(iiinmish  siiieide.  is  e\|u.si'il  hy  M.  ('.  (.'unit a  in  his  Truiri  ■<■  ISiiiilmiuH, 
vol.  i.  p.  4NI.  Sel.'  also  some  !_'(■■ ill  remark::  hv  .leli'crsull.  in  Iii:-  iili-eiyiillnlli 
(Hi  criminal  law  in  A/.)--n,li.r  In  .!• ram's  .!/<  e.i.iV...  ',y  Il,i,i,liJpli,  vol.  i. 
pp.  Sili,  lL>7.  I!el.iri./-«r...  f.vii.  /,.:/,-,  v.. 1.  i.  ].|..  :V-!i,  :!:".':  r-.tmrl  that 
the  Knejisl,  rM.veniln.-nl  had  vainly  attempted  t.i  cheek  the  fuieidis  frc- 
« 1 1 1 1 ■  1 1 1 ] >  i-iiiiimitleii  :il  l!ennres  If.  i' ■      nina'  :  ami  in  mil'  r-iiiini  l  Ji.-  inter- 

■IV!  ,  ]-]lli.'lish  1  nries  i!"  1I..I  hi  iii  lite  to  vielate   tli-'ir  i.alhs  111  i i f,!;i ri tie' 

suicide  In  he"           »::->.     /ViW/ >lrs  of  /'eu«l  !,nc,  in  Ii-»!>,.,„/*  1W«, 

edit.  Tii.-aiiiit.  l>--i:i,  vnl.  i.  pp.  4,11,  -isO.     In  repiril  In  I  lit-  lioteiminatien 

(if  [lie  iniliviileal,  and  tin-  i'm]  ihilitv  of  halllniL'  hi'  intention,  there  ore 

can-,  recorded  uf  pernios  wh...  Iiein  /  ileprivi  li  i.f  I  In;  ordinary  means  of  de- 


,  ,  :  Bit  and  to  life  hy  ln.hinij  their  hreath  ;  v.hi!e  others  effected 
rjHise  by  tuniins  lack  tin:  tongue  so  li-  tu  exclude  air  from  the 
miatton'i  Human  Phymtegg,  p]j.  491,  492. 
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any  other  offence  could  possibly  be.  We  may  also  add 
that,  unlike  crimes  in  general,  it  is  rarely  caused  by  the 
instigation  >  if  confederates  ;  so  that  men,  nut  being  goaded 
into  it  by  their  companions,  are  uninfluenced  by  one  great 
class  of  external  associations  which  might  hamper  what 
is  termed  the  freedom  of  their  will.  It  may,  therefore, 
very  naturally  be  thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide 
to  genera!  principles,  or  to  detect  any  thing  like  regularity 
in  an  offence  which  is  so  eccentric,  so  solitary,  so  impos- 
sible to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the  most  vigilant 
police  can  do  nothing  to  diminish.  There  is  also  another 
obstacle  that  impedes  our  view  :  this  is,  that  even  the 
best  evidence  respecting  suicide  must  always  he  very 
imperfect.  In  cases  of  drowning,  for  example,  deaths  arc 
liable  to  be  returned  as  suicides  which  are  accidental ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  are  called  accidental  which 
are  voluntary.2*  Thus  it  is,  that  self-murder  seems  to  be 
not  only  capricious  and  uncontrollable,  but  also  very  ob- 
scure in  regard  to  proof ;  so  that  on  all  these  grounds  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  despair  of  ever  tracing  it  to  those 
general  causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

These  being  (ho  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime, 
it  is  surely  an  astonishing  fact,  that  all  the  evidence  we 
possess  respecting  it  points  to  one  great  conclusion,  and 

the  product  of  the  general  condition  of  society,  and  that 
the  individual  felon  only  carries  into  effect  what  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  preceding  circumstances."    In  a 

a  This  alsn  :ijii,[]|'M  in  oilier  i-:irf!s  ln-sides  (Ikjsc  <.f  drnivtiii^.  Hue  T-nl- 
bjf's  Mo!,.-:'  J,,,-,,/,,-,,,/,.-,.-,;  IM!i,  |>p.  .WT,  5!l7  ;  and  <..i  tin-  ililli.-.ilty  i-f 
(third.  ili-ti!(_'ui!-ltiij^  a  mil  si.tiiilr  fmlu  ill]  ilppatvlit  .nir,  cv  /;  V,  >(  |>, /, 
.I/.,/, ',■/„.<  M.;,t„t.:,,  .„].  i.  p.  .-,7,-,.  From  :t  ibie.l  m  a  ball  ..f  (ill  sukidrs  ere 
l(f  ili-.d.iiiii^.    ('(M.tjari..  !)„:'.:;,  '/>■■<  i'<-  p.  riu-l :  IIVi..'w<.Ib.i. 

I:,»ir/  .,/ Siuci-Ir,  \b  lis,  p.  -Ml  ;  i^i.-f,'./,  .V,i//..,'('yi»:  .17-  .:<!,.  p.  I.Hi,   lint  amriiij* 

tllust.-i'tiii.iij  dr.'   li.dlil  illviiliilirsil-j'  :  alt' I  it  i-i  .'in  to i(t  tlict  p..pul:tr  i.pirtioti 

(tr.ir.il j-  i-s;ii.'L"jj-i|.'s  the  li  n.(;t:i  (if  iiikl'  (I'lfinj  ivbieli  ii  is  |  u-sible  to  miimm 

"  T.mt  -cnil.L'  ili'puiKtrodo  causes  d6tcrmiuees.  Ainsi,  ntiua  trouvous 
.llitdii-lli-Ki-nl  a  ]■■-■■  pre*  In  (tu'diiK  n.iriibrc  de  .-uicidi  s.  iidii-ctnli  ilii-dt  <'lt 
tO: it- r;it,  nidi-  men  en  far-am  lit  distiiicl  inn  i1i-h  m-x.-.-i,  edlr  lins  iiltus,  "K 
II i ■'■  1 1 10  will!  ik-s  itii.li  u l rn.d it s.  einpli.ve-t  pMir  ee  dtiruiiv.  I'll'!  (ililiee  n;|!V"- 
iluil  -i  lidilvuiiMit  ICS  cbiffrcn  du  VnliuOv  (["1  a  [.ri-eO-li',  .|ir'ult  j»;«t  ]il6iw 
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given  state  of  society,  a  certain  number  of  persona  must 
put  an  end  to  their  own  lifo.  This  is  the  general  law; 
and  the  special  question  as  t?  who  shall  :oi::n:it  tin 

ever,  in  their  total  action,  must  obey  the  large  social  law 
to  which  they  arc  all  subordinate.  And  the  power  of 
the  larger  law  is  so  irresistible,  that  neither  the  love  of 
life  nor  the  fear  of  another  world  can  avail  any  thing 
towards  even  checking  its  operation.  The  causes  of  this 
remarkable  regularity  I  shall  hereafter  examine  ;  but  the 
existence  of  the  regularity  is  familiar  to  whoever  is  con- 
versant with  moral  statistics.  In  the  different  countries 
for  which  we  have  returns,  we  find  year  by  year  the  same 
proportion  of  persons  putting  an  end  to  their  own  exist- 
ence; so  that,  after  making  allowance  for  the  impossibility 
of  collecting  complete  evidence,  we  are  able  to  predict, 
within  a  very  small  limit  of  error,  the  numl>er  of  volun- 
tary deaths  for  each  ensuing  period ;  supposing,  of  course, 
that  the  social  circumstances  do  not  undergo  any  marked 
change.  Kven  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes 
incidental  I"  iln:  largest  and  most  luxurious  capital  in  the 
world,  we  find  a  regularity  greater  than  cojild  be  ex- 
pected by  the  most  sanguine  believer  in  social  laws;  since 
political  excitement,  mercantile  excitement,  and  the  mi- 
sery produced  by  the  dearness  of  food,  are  all  causes  of 
suicide,  and  are  all  constantly  varying.28  Nevertheless, 
in  this  vast  metropolis,  about  240  persons  every  year 
make  away  with  themselves  ;  the  annual  suicides  oscil- 
lating, from  the  pressure  of  temporary  causes,  between 
2G6,  the  highest,  and  213,  the  lowest.  In  1846,  which 
was  the  great  year  of  oxcitemcnt  caused  by  tho  railway 
panic,  the  suicides  in  London  were  2G6  ;  in  1847  began 
ft  slight  improvement,  and  they  fell  to  256  ;  in  1848  they 

ce  qui  doit  arrivi-r  Anns  qui  va  suivre."  IJt-lcltf,  ftututiipu  Xondt, 

lSW.p.a.-,;  Etc  alsi.  p.  JO. 

»  On  tlie  an-,!*  i.f  siii.'iJ.:-,  Sf  //""/.,>■'■>  Tmitf  Ph,:.:.J,„,if,  vol.  v. 
pp.  J7li-'l7s  j  ami  Forra,.  C!u«>U<  .,,„!  it.,  Enih  mie  /„  tin,  ho::  \l.  'flic 

that  suicide  is  more  frequent  nuioiig  Protestants  ii::i:i  :irn  ,ri ur  Carli'ilius. 
VatptT,  DtnkwiirdijktitrH  :«r  lueiiieinitcften  Statutit,  Berlin,  1S4«,  p.  13!l. 
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wore  24V;  in  1849  they  were  213;  and  in  1850  they 

Such  is  some,  and  only  some,  of  the  evidence  we  now 
possess  respecting  the  regularity  with  which,  in  the  same 
states  of  society,  the  same  crimen  are  necessarily  repro- 
duced. To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  this  evidence,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  selection  of 
particular  facts,  hut  that  it  is  generalized  from  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  criminal  statistics,  consisting  of 
many  millions  of  observations,  extending  over  countries 
in  different  grades  of  civilization,  with  different  laws,  dif- 
ferent opinions,  different  morals,  different  habits.  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  these  statistics  have  been  collected  by 
persons  specially  employed  for  that  purpose,  with  every 
means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  with  no  interest  to 
deceive,  it  surely  must  bo  admitted  that  the  existence  of 
crime  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  scheme,  is  a  fact 
more  clearly  attested  than  any  other  in  the  moral  history 
of  man.  We  have  here  parallel  chains  of  evidence  formed 
with  extreme  care,  under  the  most  different  circum- 
stances, and  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction  ;  all  of 
them  forcing  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  offences  of  men 
are  the  result  not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  individual 
offender  as  of  the  state  of  society  into  which  that  indi- 
vidual is  thrown.30  This  is  an  inference  resting  on  broad 
and  tangible  proofs  accessible  to  all  the  world;  and  as 
such  cannot  be  overturned,  or  even  impeached,  by  any  of 
those  hypotheses  with  which  metaphysicians  and  theo- 
logians have  hitherto  perplexed  the  study  of  past  events. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  tho  mannor 


suicides  yet  published  ;  those  issue!  by  the  police  being  imperfect. 
Auuninrt  Kagame,  no.  v.  p.  63.  From  inquiries  tnado  for  mo  nt  the 
(iL-ii.'Fiil  i  >hVi:,  in  Juiiisnrv  I  k'iinii  I  hat  their         fl!i  hit™ 

thm  1,1  cuiiipleting  the  yearly  returns,  but  I  do  net  know  if  this  lias  since 
been  dope. 

"  "  L'eipGrieuee  dtmuntro  en  effet,  jv,r  ti.-.iti-  1  Oml  ■.■  |.iiss;h!c,  ivik- 

<,piiiii.:i,  Mil  puiiria  Heinbh-r  pariuWale  uu  premier  nbord,  que  c Vk  iuc-ic'fs 
-    h  ft  eovfmblt  mat  fw  Vimtftttaent  yui  rcxicule" 


qui  prfpar/  If  trimt,  '!  tpir  Ir  cou/xible  not 
QutttUl  tur  VBommt,  vol.  ii.  p.  3U6. 
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in  which  in  the  physical  world  the  operations  of  the  laws 
of  nature  are  constantly  disturbed,  will  expect  to  find  in 
the  moral  world  disturbances  equally  active.  Such  al>or- 
rations  proceed,  in  both  instances,  from  minor  laws,  which 
at  particular  points  meet  the  larger  laws,  and  thus  alter 
their  normal  action.  Of  this,  the  science  of  mechanics 
affords  a  good  example  in  the  instance  of  that  beautiful 
theory  called  the  parallelogram  of  forces  ;  according  to 
which  the  forces  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion 
as  is  the  diagonal  of  their  respective  parallelograms.'''1 
This  is  a  law  pregnant  with  great  results  ;  it  is  connected 
with  those  important  mechanical  resources,  the  composi- 
tion and  resolution  of  forces;  and  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  evidence  on  which  it  stands,  ever  thought  of  question- 
ing its  truth,  liut  the  moment  we  avail  ourselves  of  it 
for  practical  purposes,  we  find  that  in  its  action  it  is 

tiou  of  air,  and  the  'different  den.itv  of  the  Xodie.-i  on 


"  A  law  ofi;ii:u!v  i"  i'  L'-'sn'i-iiiiiiLtiuii  of  relations,  and  having 

In.  e\i-U!in.v  c«:c]r.  in  lln:  mind,  m  njwuliLijiv  ;n'.:ni-]l:lt-  -  at.J  tiji:[ti'..iv, 


.Mr 


Du.t,:e-J  a. 
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the  great  social  law,  that  the  moral  actions  of  men  are 
the  product  not  of  their  volition,  but  of  their  antecedents, 
is  itself  liable  to  dLsmrbaiufes  which  trouble  it*  operation 
without  affecting  its  truth.  And  this  is  quite  sufficient 
to  explain  those  slight  variations  which  we  find  from  year 
to  year  in  the  total  amount  of  crime  produce-it  by  the 
same  country.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  moral 
world  is  far  more  abundant  in  materials  than  the  physical 
world,  the  only  ground  for  astonishment  is,  that  these 
variations  should  not  he  greater  ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  discrepancies  are  so  trifling,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social 
laws,  which,  though  constantly  interrupted,  seem  to  tri- 
umph over  every  obstacle,  and  which,  when  examined  by 
the  aid  of  large  numbers,  scarcely  undergo  any  sensible 
perturbation.33 

Nor  is  it  merely  tho  crimes  of  men  which  are  marked 
by  this  uniformity  of  sequence,  liven  the  number  of 
marriages  annually  contracted,  is  doiennined.  not  by  the 
temper  and  wishes  of  individuals,  hut  by  largo  general 
facts,  over  which  individuals  can  exorcise  no  authority. 
It  is  now  known  that  marriages  bear  a  fixed  and  definite 
relation  to  the  price  of  corn;*4  and  in  England  the  cxpe- 

"  Mr.  Rawson,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Statutist  0/  Crime  in  England 
and  Walts  (puhliahed  in  Lhc  .linr-tut!  -if  lit  .st-iffstk  •>  .WiV/</,  viil.  ii.  [>|i. 
31B-34I),  savs,  p.  "So  uruuer  pr.mf  rail  In-  jiivni  ..I  t-'l I e  |>.,wi':uiir  j- 

(if  ;iri-Lvinjj  at  curtail]  i  limit-  wjrii  ri—aril  (■>  L'ti         than  llic  fact  which 

apjiiiin-  in  [-  C  fiJimvin^  tahlc,  t|,;i|  tin-  crest  i  -I  v:iri;itii.,ii  which  has  talirli 
place  during  tho  ll.st  throe  c.'ara,  in  the  proportion  .if  miv  da-,  of  mminals 
al  tin:  same  [J( -ri.-'i  i>t  lift:,  has  ii'i!  r  fn/ilcl  a  hall"  ]..  r  oi:nt,"  Sec  nlan 
llcj-n  ■/  Ur, i',.h  Ax-tiat,.,,,  /..„■  lvw,  JV„ „.,■„■.  nf.Sec,  p.  11.-.  Indeed  nil 
writer-  who  have  .■  .nniiiii-ii  tin.-  evidence  arc  f'-n-.d  in  a-lliii'-  this  rcjoilariU', 
however'  the;  nlny  wish  to  explain  it.  M.  Ilnfail  (Tr,:,li  ■/•■  .V,iri,.' „/■<■:, 
p.  1-14)  Bays,  "  Le-  fails  dii  IWii™  111111:11  si. Ill,  luls.-ii  hion  i|ile  I'cllI  ill.'  1'iTilru 
natnrel,  Ii:  proilnit  do  causes  e  iiistair.es  e".  tcu'illic'cs,"  &c.  ;  and  at  p.  S(J7, 
"  l.'i-st  ainii  lo  iminile  moral  se  [in'senle  i.  mills,  lie  1:1'  point  de  vim, 
cmme  .lifraiit,  de  momc  que  !o  11m11.lt  physiunc,  1111  cn-emMo  contii.n 
(I'rlVi-ls  liii-  a  des  can-os  constant!-.,  .-t  rc.'iiliie-i-.  .I'.nl  il  appai-liirlit  sin-teat 
ii  i;i  Mati-ti.nio  (ii.-  cm, -later  1  action."  See  to  the  ■:11m:  (.licet  -I'-"-" «-( '* 
(o/iAt  rfs.  Pn»M  rn  /nnure,  Paris,  1^33,  pp.  53,  lfl!>. 

H  "  It  i«  curious-  tu  nlura  how  iutiinati-  a  i-claiiun  osiala  between  the 
price  of  food  mid  the  number  of  lniirria;,'ca."  ....  "Tho  relation  that 
anlisi.-tM  hoiweeu  tho  price  of  food  ami  the  number  of  mniriaiiea  is  U"t 
con  lined  to  our  own  cuuutry;  and  it  is  net  improbable  that,  had  we  the 
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rience  of  a  century  lias  proved  that,  instead  of  having 
juiy  connexion  with  personal  feelings,  they  are  simply  re- 
gulated by  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  ruass  of  tlio 
people:31  so  that  this  immense  social  and  religions  insti- 
tution is  not  only  swayed,  but  is  completely  controlled,, 
by  the  price  of  food  and  by  the  rate  of  wages.  In  other 
casos,  uniformity  has  been  detected,  thong!)  the  causes  of 
the  uniformity  arc  still  unknown.  Thus,  to  give  n  curious 
instance,  wo  arc  now  able  to  prove  that  even  the  aberra- 
tions of  memory  are  marked  by  this  general  character  of 
necessary  and  invariable  order.  The  post-offices  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Paris  have  latterly  published  returns  of  the 
number  of  letters  which  the  writers,  through  forgetful - 
ness,  omitted  to  direct;  and,  making  allowance  fur  the  dif- 
ference of  circumstances,  the  returns  are  year  after  year 
/  copies  of  each  other.  Year  after  year  the  same  propor- 
tion of  letter-writers  forget  this  simple  act;  so  that  for 
each  successive  period  we  ran  actually  foretell  the  number 
of  persons  whose  memory  "  ill  fail  them  in  regard  to  this 
trilling  and.  as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occurrence.*' 

To  those  who  have  a  steady  conception  of  the  regu- 
larity of  events,  and  have  firmly  seized  the  great  truth 
that  the  actions  of  men,  being  guided  by  their  antece- 
dents, are  in  reality  never  inconsistent,  but,  however  ca- 
pricious they  may  appear,  only  form  part  of  one  vast 
scheme  of  universal  order,  of  which  we  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  can  barely  see  the  outline,— to  those 
who  understand  this,  which  is  at  once  the  key  and  the 
basis  of  history,  tho  facts  just  adduced,  so  far  from  being 
strange,  will  be  precisely  what  would  have  been  expected, 

means  of  BaciTtniiimg  [lit  fuels,  »t  stiould  sec  tlie  like  result  in  every  civil- 

i/tii  i'-   Liin.lv.     \\\'  v<  (9«  I  lit  i.l,"-<~:iiv  returns  fiMiu  Fciniv  ;  and  tlu'su 

fully  l.viiv  n.it  llie  uriv  llml  lins  lu'Liii  jtivci:."  fur:',-,  fruqr,!,  „/  ,/„  ,V,,- 
lion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  24.1,  London,  1838. 

»"Th«  marriage  rrtiuns  of  If/id  nnd  c.ihiljit  ill..-  rxwsn  vvliidi 

since  17.il!  1i:is  Ihtii  invurinlily  olis.Tii'i  wiit-h  tin-  siilistmiliiil  rami  tigs  (if 
[lit  jitnplt  nit  nljovt  the  iiviji-ngc..''  .'iiiirn-il  <.f  Shilislind  .V.rrV'v  n.l.  w. 

p.  iss. 

»  SceibMirrriYiV.!  /'/.y.-i'.'ii  I  rl.     y.,|.  ii.  pp.  .|I.!MI1,  n-Jiidl,  sins 

tliis  alilu  wrilrr,  yu.ivrs  ll.nt  "  finvlfniue-s  a,  ivdl  as  free  will  is  imdiT 
constant  laws."  But  this  is  using  the  word  free  will  in  n  sense  different 
from  tiint  commonly  employed. 
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and  ought  long  since  to  have  been  known.    Indeed,  tiic 


■will  bo  as  rare  to  find  ajl  historian  who  denies  the  unde- 
viating  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as  it  now  is  to  find 
a  philosopher  who  denies  the  regularity  of  tho  material 
world. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  tho  preceding  proofs  of  our 
actiotis  being  regulated  by  law,  have  been  derived  from 
statistics;  a  branch  of  knowledge  which,  though  still  in  its 
infancy,37  has  already  thrown  more  light  on  the  study  of 


methods  of  reasoning  which  in  other  fields  have  been 
found  successful ;  and  although  they  have,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  numbers,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  a  very 
powerful  engine  for  eliciting  truth, — we  must  not,  on  that 
account,  suppose  that  there  are  no  other  resources  re- 
maining by  which  it  may  likewise  be  cultivated  :  nor 
should  wc  infer  that  because  the  physical  seieuccs  have 
not  yet  been  applied  to  history,  they  are  therefore  inap- 
plicable to  it.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  tho  incessant 
contact  between  man  and  tho  external  world,  it  is  ccr- 

■T  Achenwall,  in  tho  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  usually  cou- 
fidcruil  Id  liu  the  lira'  i-i„trma[  ic  wriUr  on  sliili.-lii;-,  ami  is  said  to  have 
pinil  tlitm  their  present  name.    .Sit:  .]/-!/„,,!,  ,■((,'.„,  ■  llfi- 

«"/»/  in  I'olitia,  lr-fli,  vul.  i.  |.  li;  Ui-iwpl.i.  V»i,-.r*lh,  voLi.p.  140; 
Ihif.i,,,  T,:i,l.-  ,h  St„n,:;Vie,  pp  !>.  In.  Even  n,  [ale  an  1WHI,  tin?  Bishop  iif 
Llandsff  wroto  to  Sir  Julin  Sinclair,  "  I  must  think  the  kiiigdi'in  [.■  highly 
indebted  tu  you  for  bringing  forward  a  species  of  knoil  h-i  I  (statist  a-.-) 
wholly  new-  in  this  country,  though  not  new  in  other  parts  of  Europe." 

tiiurl.ttr*  Carrrfi  /met.  vol.  i.  ]i.  Mil.     Sinclair  tivithstaliitiln:  his  in- 

'"i  ■::      n  ■  '.  !■■■  r:   .  it    :;k]  ,k,l  nul  u  all  l  n:  ai'l  I  

^iiic-  then  -L, ban:  lavii  appli-ii         n.ivi:!)-       lmsiicitu-  ;  ami  still 

^mBto^n™h/Tu./°i-l^  III". 

>i  m,ii<-if.t,  v„i.  ii.  pp.  i7i,  .i7.>;  !:■■,„„■■/,  M:/-,./;,--,  :/-,i..i-.<,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

<i'i-Vci;7;  l!,.U,i,„l\<  M.  J,,-,/  .W,-»,  p|,.  -ITS;  I"i«a'""  l',,'!„il.i,it,:,l.  A.vtmn't, 
]'!■-  l-'17,  .Si",,,.,,,'..  i:,f>„ /:./,/,  p.  /V.  ,■'!!,«  s«  N:i ■„ /. , ,  pp.  7(1.  11™,  A- iv  ; 

'•';■■'.',.>./•*  /■/,„:,;..,/  //...-. ./  \t.,»).„„i.  ■l.jL.  iv.  p.  -in :  i:-:h:-„:!-,  >'■< 
i'nii,  pp.  3ua.a«4. 
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human  actions  nnd  physical  laws  ;  so  tli.it  if  phvsie.il  sci- 
ence has  not  hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  upon  history, 
the  reason  is,  either  that  historians  have  not  perceived 
the  connexion,  or  else  that,  having  perceived  it,  tl.ev  have 
been  destitute  of  the  knowledge  by  which  its  workings 
can  be  traced.  Hence  there  has  arisen  an  unnatural  se- 
paration of  the  two  great  departments  of  inquiry,  the 
study  of  the  internal  and  that  of  the  external :  and  al- 
though, in  the  present  state  of  European  literature,  there 
are  some  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  break 
down  this  artificial  barrier,  .still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
as  yet  nothing  has  been  actually  accomplished  towards 
effecting  so  great  an  end.  The  moralists,  the  theologians, 
and  the  metaphysicians,  continue  to  prosecute  their  studies 
without  much  respect  for  what  they  deem  the  inferior  la- 
bours of  scientific  men  ;  whose  inquiries,  indeed,  they  fre- 
quently attack,  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  as  inspiring  us  with  an  undue  confidence  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  human  understanding.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cultivators  of  physical  science,  conscious  that  they  are 
ing  body,  are  naturally  proud  of  their  own  suc- 


f  cess ;  and,  contrasting  their  di 


position  of  their  opponents,  are  led  to  despise 
pursuits  the  barrenness  of  which  has  now  become  noto- 
rious. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  mediate  between 
these  two  parties,  and  reconcile  their  hostile  pretensions 
by  showing  the  point  at  which  their  respective  studies 
ought  to  coalesce.  To  settle  tho  terms  of  this  coalition, 
will  be  to  fix  the  basis  of  all  history.    For  since  history 


external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
relative  importance  of  those  phenomena;  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  their  taws  are  known  ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  resources  for  future  discovery  possessed  by  these 
two  great  classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  stu- 
dents of  nature.    This  task  I  shall  endeavour  to  aceom- 
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plisli  in  the  nest  two  chapters :  and  if  I  do  so  with  any 
tiling  approaching  to  success,  the  present  work  will  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  contrilmnn:_r  .-fuiir'tliing  towards 
filling  up  that  wide  and  dreary  chasm,  which,  to  the  hin- 
drance of  our  knowlcdgo,  separates  subjects  that  are  in- 
timately related,  and  should  never  be  disunited. 


"  Der  BegrifFdcr  Freilitit  ist  t-ii]  ivim-i-  Vrniuiin  ui~.r\ir.  iI.t  i-lien  dunlin 
fur  dio  thcorclisclit  Philosophy  transcended,  d.  i.  em  solditr  ist,  deru  kein 
IWis]]ir[  in  mr-nd  rim-v  1 1 .- I  i  .1 1  -.m  Milnillii;  Mc!>i'ii  "t-rden 
k:.tili,  wclfil..T  (lUo  ki.incn  CitHl'iistsml  fiiH-r  nr,,:  mrjliclu-i,  lln'oreli-flir]] 
KrkmmlciKs  :iiinii:iclit,  urnl  suldei-lnn-diii;.';  liii'ht  fur  L'in  oolistitutivrs, 
si.ndorii  Icdijrlich  ids  ri'giiliLlii'L'S,  mill  i.Jlir  suit-  ldos  m^'itivi/s  Princip  dor 
specillativtil  Vt'iminft  -I'ltfii  kauri,  ill]  jirai-tisclirn  I  i idiian  the  (lot  stll'iri 
alit-r  sriim  RciditSt  iluroli  pi-aktiscliu  (jrimdsatze  tieweist,  die,als  <lL'sb-(y.i',  i-int- 

l.'ni«ilitiit  ■!<■!■  nintn  Vt-r  ifr,  nililbhiiriL'i/  vu>!  nlk-is  rrii[.iriit:ii  ri  IJuJiu- 

(drill  Siinilirli<-|,  u).,v],:iiii,i;.  dir  Willkiiin-  m  l.-stirnrnrli.  unci  tini'li 
iriiint  Wilirri  in  'iv.  Ik-iv._L-:<jii,  ici  >ivldi<;]j;  'Lit  .-.it  ikriuti  jtrjliltr  mid  liis-v/.f 
ilir.ru  I'l-i]..!,..-  Imii.-n."  .U-t.,,,!.„*it-  --v.'/,,,,  i„  K„„f,  ll',r*',  vol.  ¥.  pp. 
30,21.    "Wiirdoi  di^CcgrtistirndL-diTSiiiTicuwelt  fur Dinj 


werden.  1st  nbcp  Nnttirn ntli --v. -ti .J i  -k,-i t  Id,.;  mil  Kr-du-umipa  l.r:.-.?cn. 
mid  Krc-iliril  lilos  :i.if  Diriijc  ill]  sick  s.dl.st,  si.  ruts]irinft  kidn  Wid.-!'S[>nidi, 
ik-ij:i  ilj.iii  .dritli  litidr.  Arli-U  von  i.'iinsaiitiit  ;ii:]]ilrim:  rdrr  zu^iSil,  S"  s:'iiivi-r 
i.di-r  iliiruiylirili  <:s  audi  will  nu'llni',  die  i.m  der  Irtiti'rtn  Arl  li<:;;irii]it]i  ym 
rrmchen."  .  .  .  .  "  Nntur  also  mid  Fmiln  it  l-I.-tkL ■  th.:i-' 1  n-n  I'inj-e,  nber  in 
vi-rscliitdi'ii.T  ISi^iivmiiL',  i.'iiiiinil  ids  Krachuiiiimg,  dun  tindrinial  tils  dur.ni 
liinjri:  an  Fieri  scll.-t  idinr  \V:,lrr?;:v];eli  ind^t-l.-gt  wi'l-lcii  kiiiinfrli."  .  .  .  . 
"  Xim  kiiiin  it'll  i.lini'  Widcrsin-i It'll  sn^rli  :  .ill.'  Hnrnll'min-ii  vtmiiilfr  ipT 
W«aen,  «ofcr:i  sir  [■irs.-liriiin.^vii  sin'i,(in  irgmid  ciner  Hrfulii-mij  anp'troRrii 
werdco)  Btclien  nritor  dur  ,S"atiirnotliivi>i]dir|;-;ir  ■  tlinrii.  srli"  u  I  l.mdliniL'eii 

nbcr.Mo!  rapiretivt-  iiufitia  voruiinrtiKc.  Sni.ir.-t  mid  .1  n  WniuVn'il,  imc-U 

l.!.:-.  i'  W  i-ini-ttt  m  i.iiiidcln,  sind  ;'ruL."  /WKj*»i      }■'/■■  i:»„tli-/-:t 

 .    "  Demi  dn  Oescfidpf  7,u  win 

■s  Urhebers  zu  folgut) ;  dctmoch 
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aber  nl»  fmih  an  deludes  WeseD,  (welches  milieu  •mm  luMeren  EiiifluM 


p.  I -ID.     "Sun  ivi.lii.-ri  m.  am, ,1m, .11,  die  duid:  inifere  Krili: 

Vuli  clu-ii  ilvii-i  [l™,  i'iiiLi.:]]  :iu  -uli  srllist,  milt  mil  nidi  I  i 
iiiiiwlf  iki-  Urumkiu  'lei  Ciiiiralitit  iind  n.itliin  i!it  NLiturun.-) 
I :,-st  11 111111,112  iki'.-tlln  ii  liiiuliau..  v.. (i  aUfii  Mni;™  i"il>ii-lL:iiL])t  [il. 

l'r*aeiieii  (-iiltfii.    Villi  ulwiL  rl.-ttisftl .i_-i i  Weain  aku,  z.  Ii.  der  in  

Sceli-,  ivnrdi-  it'll  nu-lil  Kiin>n  kiinnin,  ihr  Willi.-  s<d  frri,  mid  er  sei  docli 
/iiilli  itli  ik;  Nilnni.rlini-iidi-keit  imLnvmlni  il.  i.  niiTir  frei,  oil  111:  in  dlHIl 
. .IJV-tii .ui  >  n  \V  ifli-i  -]iiTii-li  /•[  i:i;iiu!;.ii  :  in  il  it'll  ilk  S'l-k-  in  Widen  Slii/.in 
ill  dull  iliN-svlt.rii  litr.-iuiiturij:,  li.iinlii  li  ills  I'm;-  iili.'i;iaiL]i:  (ills  bacilli  all 
sk'll  r-t-Llist J,  (l.-iinnilinrli  Imlur,  nii'l.  t-li"'.-  null i.-i-^i'liL-lii].-  Kvilik,  aileli  nitht 
amlirrs  minimi  kimnte.  W.inn  ;l1h  r  die  In  ink  nirlit  jm  i  l  lull,  (in  gig  das 
llljei'l  iu  meierk-i  Itedelitilnj;  nelmi'ii  l-lirl,  iiiililnlii-li  al-i  Ki-.i  li.  iiiiiiij;,  iiiIlt 
nla  Ding  an  sidi  sdl'.'t  ;  n.iiii  die  lVdinlii.il  iliitv  Vrriiaiirk.i.i  -tiltV  vu  lili- 
■  isl,  niilliin  a. nil  d.i  linni.l^il/  .in  r.^-aliliu  nun  :nif  l>inW<_-  iin  t-rsli-ii  Siuim 
S'-'ii'.iiiuiijii,  TLiimiiili  n.i  Lin  sit  Ci-jMHitiitiiii-  dir  K.falininw  sind,  gdii,  dien 

wittt  ,.1,11.  .lerselke  Will.-  in  der  Kr.dmli.n-I.i.n  ^bil...,-,!,  Ilamllmieiii) 
[lis  dun  Sa'.ni/istl/c  iiLlliivindij;  pinas.s  mid  s.i  fern  mdil  fin,  ii  mi  duck 

inn-fen.  niilliin  ain  liii  ■    dai'lit.  i.liui'  ii:1:.  hi.ivi  tin  i\  i'i,T-].iui-li  v.nj:<-]it." 


l\:>rlli-iiL':n.'ill  snilk'kll  ill! 

wirren.    Uotiii  Bind  Erschc 


 Je  Ureache  jedcr 

ji'iiinvit  imr  in  der  Ilei.hu  i 
mrinlng^ntordejn  Naturga 

Dings  «n  rich,  muUmituM. 


i  Kisli  ii  l-i  i-ii  lt  iniit'.iiril'.li  mik'-le,  i.eim  man  der  Renlni; 
liarlnackig  an  li  iin  (fen  indite.  Duller  audi  ilkjemgei 
ju-meiiifin  Mianiinj;  iulj;..ii,  nk.mals  I  lull  ill  lialreli  gekl 
iind  Frdlieit  init  eimmder  ill  vm-inigcii."  Xritif,  ii 
419,  42<).  Filial! v,  at  p.  IJI.  "  Man  muss  woh]  Lei 
durch  nicht  die  vYirklieiikeii  'der  I'reil.oit,  nh  ernes  d 

die  Uraelie  t  leu  l-lrs.-ln-i  rum^.-ii  mifcerer  Simieiw 

dart  li '.tn  no IIl  ii.  iiemi  am-er  din-*  diL-.-..-.-  iiiir  keitie  trai 
tmig,  die  bins  mil  Ile^i  iHV-u  in  ihun  liat,  p-»wn  st 
ea  niicli  nicht  gelingen,  indem  wir  nus  der  Erfaliruii 
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of  it. 


iiiiiirv  !■['  njuMiiuaucsB  fallows  as  a  iintunil  i-on-.-.|  ci-,  md  in  S 

X  of  th«  Kaiitinu  philosophy,  and  not,  us  is  uftwi  mid,  tho  base  ^ 
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Inflcekcp.  ESEmiSEn  by  Physical  I.in*  mr.K  tiic  Organization  or 

SOCIETY  AND  OVEU  THE  CltAltACTEB  OF  IXDIYIDTMU. 

If  we  inquire  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which 
the  human  race  is  most  powerfully  influenced,  wo  shall 
find  that  tliey  ni.iv  he  classed  under  four  heads  :  namely, 
Climate,  Food,  Soil,  and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature  ; 
by  which  last,  1  mean  those  appearances  which,  though 
presented  chiefly  to  the  sight,  have,  through  the  medium 
of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the  association  of  ideas, 
and  hence  in  different  countries  have  given  rise  to  different 
habits  of  national  thought.  To  one  of  these  four  classes 
may  be  referred  all  the  external  phenomena  by  which  Man 
has  been  pcnnaiiciitlv  aflei-fed.  The  last  of  these  classes, 
or  what  I  call  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produces  its 
principal  results  by  exciting  the  imagination,  and  by  sug- 
gesting those  innumerable  superstitions  which  are  the 
great  obstacles  to  advancing  knowledge.  And  as,  in  the 
infancy  of  a  people,  the  power  of  such  superstitions  is 
supreme,  it  has  happened  that  the  various  Aspects  of 
Nature  have  caused  corresponding  varieties  in  the  popular 
character,  and  have  imparted  to  the  national  religion  pe- 
culiarities which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is' impos- 
sible to  efface.  The  other  three  agents,  namely.  Climate, 
Food,  and  Soil,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  no  direct 
influence  of  this  sort ;  but  they  have,  as  I  am  about  to 
prove,  originated  the  most  important  consequences  in 
regard  to  the  general  organization  of  society,  and  from 
them  there  have  followed  many  of  those  large  and  con- 
spicuous differences  between  nations,  which  are  often  as- 
cribed to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the  various  races 
into  which  mankind  is  divided.    But  while  such  original 
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distinctions  of  race  are  altogether  hypothetical,1  the  dis- 
crepancies which  are  caused  by  difference  of  climate,  food, 
and  soil,  arc  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and, 
when  understood,  will  lie  found  to  clear  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  still  obscure  the  study  of  history.  I 
purpose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the  laws 
of  these  three  vast  agents  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  Man  in  his  social  condition  ;  and  having  traced  the 
working  of  those  laws  with  as  much  precision  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  physical  knowledge  will  allow,  I  shall  then 

of  Nature,  and  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  most  im- 
portant divergencies  to  which  its  variations  have,  in  dif- 
ferent co  tin  trios,  naturally  given  rise. 

Beginning,  thou,  witli  climate,  food,  and  soil,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  three  physical  powers  are  in  no  small  degree 
dependent  on  each  other  :  that  is  to  say,  there  ts  a  very 
close  connexion  between  the  climate  of  a  country  and  the 
food  which  will  onlinarilv  be  grown  in  that  country  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  food  is  itself  influenced  by  the  soil  V 
which  produces  it,  as  also  by  the  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  land,  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  in  a  word, 
by  all  those  conditions  to  the  assemblage  of  which  the 
name  of  Physical  Geography  is,  in  its  largest  sense,  com- 
monly given." 

'  I  cordially  subscribe  to  the  remark  uf  "im  uf  tU  latest  thinker*  uf 


l-"im1i  ic(  ami  H,ara.-u-r  tn  inh.-runi  intnnil  ,lilW„<W  Mill  •  /W,,/.«  OJ 
I'Jitiml  C'mmj,  vi,l.  i.  p,  nw.  Ordinary  writers  are  constantly  falling 
into  tlie^.i-.M-ofiif-nrrili,,;!!,.:  uxi.L-m-,-  uf  tliis  iiitfi-1. m  i-  ;  ivisk-li  may  or  may 
Hut  t(i-I,  l.iit  'ilih.li  ill"-!  a-.-:i:i  ;h  Im.-  iji  v..-:  !.un  1  is-  ivt-il-     Si.mr  :in-nlar 

iiistiniwa  ni  tliis  iviil  1„:  fi.unri  ii,  M;,.,„;  //;„'„.-/ ..,  /;,„■<„,.,  „,].  ii.  :m, 

vol.  vi.  p.  13fi.  viil.  viii.  nji.  iVi'i,  :,-!<;.  v.l.  siii.  \i.  V,  17  -  v,],un:  tin-  hi^.onnn  i 
Ii, ink,  [lint  liva  few  sln.bw  id'liis  [>fn  ln-i.nn  -i.-trli  a  <)iu«[i.  .11  i.l'rlii-  i-realtst 
difficulty,  l-.thi.tIuiI  ivitli  -iiniii.-  uf  [lie  must  mni.-:uu  pi-i ■  I <Li.-n i»  in  [.liy-i"]-iiy. 
On  ilie  sll]i;ji.m-i1  re!iiti..-ii  liitween  raft  and  u;iuin-|-,uin:li*.,  «u  L.,mt>,  l'hitu- 
wphir  /''■lit i vc,  vol.  iii.  p.  3.13. 

'  As  te  the  |in.|itr  :'innL-  ..f  ->liv.[u;.l  j[:.|iiiv,  bee  I'nrhi'fl  u„  Klh- 
»'A:-t>t.  in  Hip.rt  •■ft),.  /Ii;rl./i  .■]*««■,'«/ ;<«[  /,„■  1N1T,  i-i'i-  The  wurd 
'climate'  1  always  use  in  the  nnrrtiiv  ami  jvi|,iilar  sense.  Kr.  Furry  and 
many  previous  writers  niaki;  Il  iu-m-K-  etiincide  with  '  physical  g(  ' 
"Climate  coustitutes  the  aggregate  of  all  the  external  physical  cite 
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The  union  between  these  physical  agents  being  thus 
intimate,  it  seems  advisable  to  consider  them  not  under 
their-  own  separate  heads,  out  rather  under  tlie  separate 
heads  of  the  effects  produced  by  their  united  action.  In 
this  way  we  shall  rise  at  once  to  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  question  ;  we  shall  avoid  the  confusion 
that  would  lie  caused  by  artificially  sopai;uiiii;  phenomena 
which  are  in  themselves  i?isepnr;d.le  :  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  more  clearly  the  extent  of  that  remarkable  influence 
which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  powers  of  Nature 
exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

Of  all  the  results  which  are  produced  among  a  people 

,/  by  their  climate,  food,  and  soil,  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
is  the  earliest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important. 
For  although  the  progress  of  knowledge  eventually  acce- 
lerates the  increase  of  wealth,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that,  in  the  first  formation  of  society,  the  wealth  must 
accumulate  before  the  knowledge  can  begin.  As  long  as 
every  man  is  engaged  in  colluding  the  iimienals  necessary 
for  his  own  subsistence,  there  will  be  neither  leisure  nor 
taste  for  higher  pursuits ;  no  science  can  possibly  be 
created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  effected  will  be  an 
attempt  to  economize  labour  by  the  contrivance  of  such 
rude  and  imperfect  instruments  as  even  the  moat  bar- 
barous people  arc  able  to  invent. 

In  a  state  of  society  like  this,  the  accumulation  of 
-     wealth  is  the  first  great  step  that  can  bo  takeu,  because 

•  without  wealth  there  can  be  no  leisure,  and  without  leisure 
there  can  be  no  knowledge.  If  what  a  people  consume  is 
always  exactly  equal  to  what  they  possess,  there  will  bo 
no  residtto,  and  therefore,  no  capital  being  accumulated, 
there  will  be  no  means  by  which  the  unemployed  classes 
may  be  maintained.3   But  if  the  produce  is  greater  than 

appertaining  to  each  locality  in  it?  rcliiiiin!  t.  iir;::mii'  inititre."  Forry't 

a;„<.ne  utth.-  t;,itff        'unit  .fs  K„ii.,.,k  /„-„..,,.*.  s..,t  Y...I-  is-ia, 

p.  127. 

■  By  mn-mplnred  classes,  I  mean  what  Ailurn  Smilli  mils  the  unproduc- 
tive c]j:!ts  ;  ;iu.i 'tiwii.nl  i  liiU]  ustJU-fsirms  :m:  rtrirtly  spfiikinj;  iiiina'u.att, 
tlie  wurd  1  nnnji[.l  .yiil'  si!t;:ns  1<)  t/usnej  mom  i-liuriv  tli:m  ;iny  nther  llw 
Idea  in  the  text, 
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the  consumption,  an  overplus  arises,  which,  according  to 
well-known  principle.-;,  increases  itself,  and  eventually  be- 
comes a  fund  out  of  which,  immediately  or  remotely,  every 
one  is  supported  who  does  not  create  the  wealth  upon 
which  he  lives.  And  now  it  is  that  the  existence  of  an 
intellectual  class  first  becomes  possible,  because  for  the 
first  time  there  exists  a  previous  accumulation,  by  means 
of  which  men  can  use  w  hat  they  did  not  produce,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  subjects  for  which  at 
an  earlier  period  the  pressure  of  their  daily  wants  would 
have  left  them  no  time. 

Thus  it  is  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  must  be  tiie  first,  because 
without  it  there  can  bo  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  that 
acquisition  of  knowledge  on  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
prove,  the  progress  of  civilization  depends.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  among  an  entirely  ignorant  people,  the 
rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  created  will  he  solely  regu- 
lated by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  country.  At  a 
later  period,  and  when  the  wealth  has  been  capitalized, 

gress  can  only  depend  on  ^two  circumstances  :  first  on  the 
energy  and  regularity  with  which  labour  is  conducted, 
and  secondly  on  the  returns  made  to  that  labour  by  the 
bounty  of  nature.  And  these  two  causes  are  themselves 
the  result  of  physical  antecedents.  The  returns  made  to 
labour  are  governed  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is 
itself  regulated  partly  by  the  admixture  of  its  chemical 
components,  partly  by  the  extent  to  which,  from  rivers  or 
from  other  natural  causes,  the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  partly 
by  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  energy  and  regularity  with  which  labour 
is  conducted,  will  lie  entirely  dependent  on  the  influence 
of  climate.  This  will  display  itself  in  two  different  ways. 
The  first,  which  is  a  very  obvious  consideration,  is,  that  if 
the  heat  is  intense,  men  will  be  indisposed,  and  in  some 
degree  unfitted,  for  that  active  industry  which  in  a  milder 
climate  they  might  willingly  have  exerted.  The  other 
consideration,  which  has  been  less  noticed,  hut  is  equally 
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important,  is,  that  climate  influences  labour  not  only  by 
f  enervating  the  labourer  or  by  invigorating  him,  but  also 
v  by  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  regularity  of  his  habits.4 
Thus  we  finil  that  no  people  living  in  a  very  northern 
latitude  have  ever  possessed  that  steady  and  unflinching 
industry  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions 
are  remarkable.  The  reason  of  this  becomes  clear,  when 
wc  remember  that  in  the  more  northern  countries  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and,  at  some  seasons,  the  defi- 
ciency of  light,  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  con- 
tinue their  usual  out-of-door  employments.  The  result  is, 
that  the  working-classes,  being  compelled  to  cease  from 
their  ordinary  pursuits,  are  rendered  more  prone  to  de- 
sultory habits  ;  the  chain  of  their  industry  is  as  it  were 
broken,  and  they  lose  that  impetus  which  long-contiuued 
and  uninterrupted  practice  never  fails  to  give.  Hence 
there  arises  a  natiuiial  character  mure  fitful  and  capricious 
than  that  possessed  by  a  people  whose  climate  permits  the 
regular  exercise  of  their  ordinary  industry.  Indeed,  so 
powerful  is.  this  pr  inciple,  that  wc  may  perceive  its  ope- 

would  bo  difficult  to  conceived  greater  difference  in 
government,  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  than  that  which 
.J  distinguishes  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  one  hand,  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  other.  But  these  four  coun- 
tries have  one  great  point  in  common.  In  all  of  them, 
continued  agricultural  industry  is  impracticable.  In  the 
two  southern  countries,  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  heat, 
by  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  consequent 
state  of  the  soil.  In  the  two  northern  countries,  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the 
shortness  of  the  days.  The  consequence  is,  that  these  four 
nations,  though  so  different  in  other  respects,  are  all  re- 
markable for  a  certain  instability  and  fickleness  of  charac- 
ter ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  regular 

'  This  hiis  been     tiivly  ni'jjk'Cttd  by  thf  Ihreu  mrhHt  jiltiiusophicnl  writers 
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and  settled  habits  which  are  established  in  countries 
iviio.se  climate  subjects  the  working-classes  to  fewer  inter- 
ruptions, ami  imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  more 
constant  and  unremitting  employment.5 

These  are  the  great  physical  causes  by  which  the 
creation  of  wealth  is  governed.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
other  circumstances  which  operate  with  considerable  force, 
and  which,  in  a  moro  advanced  state  of  society,  possess 
an  equal,  and  sometimes  a  superior,  influence.  But  this 
is  at  a  later  period  ;  and  looking  at  the  history  of  wealth 
in  its  earliest  stage,  it  will  be  found  to  depend  entirely  on 
soil  and  climate  :  the  soil  regulating  the  returns  made  to 
any  given  amount  of  labour ;  the  climate  regulating  the 
energy  and  constancy  of  the  labour  itself.  It  requires 
but  a  hasty  glance  at  past  events,  to  prove  the  immense 
power  of  these  two  great  physical  conditions.  For  there 
is  no  instance  in  history  of  any  country  being  civilized 
by  its  own  efforts,  unless  it  has  possessed  one  of  these 
conditions  in  a  very  favourable  form.  In  Asia,  civilization 
lias  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract  where  a  rich 
and  alluvial  soil  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth  without 
some  share  of  which  no  intellectual  progress  can  begin. 
This  great  region  extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from 
the  east  of  Southern  China  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  Palestine.  To  the  north  of 
this  immense  belt,  there  is  a  long  lino  of  barren  country 
which  has  invariably  been  peopled  by  rude  and  wander- 
ing tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  ungeiiial 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  remained  on 
it,  have  never  emerged  from  their  uncivilized  st;ite.  How 
entirely  this  depends  on  physical  causes,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  these  same  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  hordes 
have,  at  different  periods,  founded  great  monarchies  in 
China,  in  India,  and  in  Persia,  and  have,  on  all  such  occa- 

1  See  the  admirable  retrofit  in  Z.n>,'.  hmiwirl;  lS-,2,  Pi,.  am,  rifJ'i,  :i(J7; 
iImiiu'Ii  N'utbv  :i |.ji^:ir  =i  lo  In:  ;l  K'Ucv  illnsttutii.ii  tJuin  Dt'ii murk.  Jn  liry'i 
fci-ittv  .V..-,"'',  ml.  i  [iji.  1  (Li,  I!)!!,  IIiitu  arc  -.iijh!  [■i,[l-n!iLti'JiH  n'-jwt'li'n;; 
(lie  avenge  loss  ti>  agricultural  industry  caused  liy  c!;;liisi's  in  Uir  m-ailur ; 

Inn  mi  uiitktj  in  ta^tu  nf  lln-  (uinrv        bi-tivi;i;!i  llifn  t):iiiviL-;,  wlietl  abrupt, 

and  tbe  tone  of  the  national  diameter. 
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led  a  civilization  nowise  inferior  i 


these  barbaroiiB  tribes  acquired  for  the  first  time  some 
degree  of  refinement,  produced  a  national  literature,  and 
organized  a  national  polity:  none  of  which  things  they,  in 
their  native  land,  had  been  able  to  effect.7  In  the  same 
way,  the  Arabs  in  their  own  country  have,  owing  to  the 
extreme  aridity  of  their  soil,8  always  been  a  rude  and 
uncultivated  people  ;  for  in  their  case,  as  in  all  others, 
great  ignorance  is  the  fruit  of  great  poverty.  But  in  the 
seventh  century  they  conquered  Persia  f  in  the  eighth 


Ash.  Sec  Pi.,,,.;.-.,!  //,■„,„■„     .if., „;,„,?,  v..i.  iv.  r  a:-.,  edit. 

1S44.  At  p.  Hi,  Prichardmakes  the  Himalaya  the  southern  boundary  of 
Centra!  Apia. 

1  There  is  reason  to  belicTC  that  the  Tartars  of  Tibet  received  even  their 

alpsiiili-t  fn         Ilnlisi.     Fi-e  tin-  i[i(e.e-lin|;  EpKiy  on  Tarlariui!  CuiliM  ill 

Journal  of  Asiatic  Sixid:i,  vul.  iv.  pp.  i7"'i,  -r,~  ;  and  on  the  ^qthinn 
Alphabet,  see  vol.  Kii.  p.  330. 

'  In  Xon.rrri //■■',                 lii-../r-i//,-t,  vol.  i.  p.  it  is  said  that  in 

Arabia  there  an:  "  no  mcis  ■"  I  mi  Mr.' We]  Lite  d  {T,-a,;l.  i„  Arabia,  vul.  ii. 
p.  409)  mention.    ......  ..in.,  i  ,.[  !f  into  [h  i  C  i  ■.  ■  ■  in  ih  ■  .ii  .1  ill 

ftfuil/r,  vi,!.  i.  |,[>.  ]•!'.:  ].',<!.  Th;ii  l!„.  ;„U>  delieirm-v  in  wsuil  of  irrigation 
appears  fn.il]  J  Inri'khmdl,  who  wiys  iu  .Ira'.w.  vol.  i.  p.  2411),  "  J n 

Arabia,  wherever  [be  frroinnl  can  In.  irvianlcil  by  wells,  [be  i-snuls  may  be 
soon  mado  productive."  And  for  a  atvil; i:iLT  de.-eriptioii  ..f  ui  e  ot'  tin:  niiis 
of  Oman,  wLieb  -.!u. us  whal  Arabia  niijibt  have  bi.-n  nilli  si  yi.od  river  sys- 
tem, see  Journal  (■/  r,'..,.,,-.(/J,,>„/  ,>.,■„,,,..  vol.  vii.  pp.  106,  11)7. 

'  Mr,  Morier  {.li,m;wl  at  liny.  ,S.c  vol.  vii.  p.  iM")  say.-,  "  the  conquest 
of  Persia  liy  [be  Saiaeclis  .1.1,.  (i.'i  L."  However,  the  fute  uf  Persia  was 
lii-ridei!  l-i V  ihe  bullies  uf  Kii.Uonli  suid  \:ibaviiuil,  whieh  were  foilpllt  ill 
J  °"  ;  see  ilnkohai  History  of  IWtiu,  vul.  i.  pp.  ivi.  139,  142. 


senrelit-f,  vol,  is  pp.  1H7,         -l':i.     Oil  their  jimp-ess'  in  ibe  [nore  Miulhern 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  see  ./<,;„■„., I  „f  Ati.uk  s,cu.ni,  vui.  iii.  pp.  il-i, 
vol.  iv.pp.  2S-30. 
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established  in  their  fresh  settlements,  when  their  cha- 
racter siceined  to  undergo  a  great  chango.  They,  who  in 
their  original  land,  were  little  else  than  roving"  savages, 
were  now  for  the  first  time  ahlo  to  accumulate  wealth, 
and,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  did  they  make  some  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  Arabia  they  had  been 
a  mere  race  of  wandering  shepherds ;'-  in  their  new 
abodes  they  became  the  founders  of  mighty  empires, — 
they  built  cities,  endowed  schools,  collected  libraries  ;  and 
the  traces  of  their  power  arc  still  to  he  seen  at  Cordova, 
at  Bagdad,' and  at  Delhi.13  Precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
there  is  adjoining  Arabia  at  the  ninth,  and  only  separated 
from  it  elsewhere  by  the  narrow  waters  of  the  lied  Sea, 

"  "A  tms  of  pastoral  liarliariaris."  flictitimu  in  t)<t  .Iratrt  T/in- 
fl'I'f'lr,  Lu  Junm-'l  r./"  .I.-i'.p:\  .Sk\'1'i,  vol.  v.  p.  :ii':t.  t'nuiparu  /•'■y«irt,  fc'co- 
aoiair  ,ht  Anibri,  pp.  27,  2"  ;  ivheic,  however,  a  very  simple  question  ia 
needlessly  complicated.  The  old  Persian  writers  bestowed  on  them  the 
cmrlMijiw  a;>|iellati<.u  of  "a  hand  ..f  naked  li/anl-cateis."  »■  ..'.■../,„■.  /!•*. 
of  1'rni.i,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Indeed,  there  are  few  thmj-  in  history  better 
pl-nvial  than  the  barbarism  .if  ;■  pei.jile  ivhnin  smile  ivritcrs  ivi-Li  •.•>  invent 
with  n  romantic  interest.  The  eulogy  passed  on  thorn  hy  Moincrs  ia  rather 
suspicious;  for  he  concludes  by  isij-iiip,  "  ii-.i-  I L i  ■ . 1 . 1. 1 1 : 1 1 ; ; . ■  t l  . I .-i  Amb-r 
iviimi  Imrh-t  sclten  sc  liluii^  unil  zer.o'irvsi.l.  i H -. ■  llroherini-eu  iiev  T;i- 
tarcn,  I'erseii,  Tuiken,  n.  i*.  vv.  in  iilliTii  nn.l  neueri,  /eitcn  woi."  Fntcl.,- 
hith-k  Jet  L-hulet,  vol.  i.  p.  1S3.  If  thia  is  the  liest  that  can  be  said,  the 
comparison  n  ith  Tartars  and  Turks  docs  ur,t  prove  much  ;  hut  it  is  singular 
that  this  U-.ti  i ,t-.l  iimli.ir  shimhl  haw  furiiitlcii  n  |'ii--ii;:>J  in  Iti.i.h.ru- SiculiK 
which  Riven  ;i  cU:'.^lii-.  c;i-w;rij>ri(.[i  uf  tlieui  nineteen  cent  ivies  ai{0  ou  the 
eastern  side^  BiUtaAtc.  Hit.  lib.  ii.  toL  ii.  p.  137.  f*"*"  8'  J-B"t/h*Ji', 

about  the  middfe™' th/  eighth  cent'uryj'and  wout^rilnp'rov^^ur^'Ma 
villa  de  Bagdad  fat.  pendant  1b  dixiarne  Steele,  la  thea\trej^Dcipal  do  1'ns- 

pp.  :M0,3fi4.  The  old  Pagan  Arabs,  like  must  barbarous  people  living  iu 
a  clear  atmosphere,  had  such  an  empirical  acquaintance  with  the  celestial 
phcriiiini-na  as  wan  useful  Tor  practical  [imposes  -  hut  there  is  no  evidence 
:■>  ju-tifv  llie  eorntli'.it  opinion  that  tli.-v  studied  thin  subject  a.'  a  science. 
Dr.  Dom  ( Tnn.i.u-lioin  uf  ih-  .l.wii'f  Snri'U.  vol.  ii.  ]>.  :iTl)  mvs,  "  .if  a 
scientific  kinnvh  d^c  i.l'  ;.s(  inuvin}-  a  nr. lie:  them  no  traces  can  bo  dis- 
covered." lican-i.hre  {ll.Unir,-  J/„„iVj<Y.  vol.  i.  p.  in)  ia  rjuite  enthu- 
siastic about  the  |i(iilnsiiptiv  uf  the  A  rain  in  tin.'  time  f.f  I'w.liiiL.'nnu  !  ami 
he  telle  us,  that  "  a^s  pcuplcs  out  toujour*  cnltivc  lea  sciences."  To  eata- 
bli.li  tin-,  fact,  lie  quotes  a  Ion);  passage  from  a  life  i.f  .Mohammed  written 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Boulainvilliera.  whom  ho  calls  "  uu  des 
plua  Will  gfliii*  tie  I'rance."  If  this  is  an  aeenrate  ile-eripri.m,  those 
who  have  read  the  works  of  Boulainvilliers  will  think  that  franco  was 
badly  off  lor  men  of  genius;  antl  as  to  his  life  of  Mohammed,  it  ia  little 
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sandy  plain,  which,  covering  the  whole  of 
Africa  in  the  same  latitude,  extends  westward  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic."  This  enormous  tract 
is,  like  Arabia,  a  barren  waste  ;w  and  therefore,  as  in 
Arabia,  the  inhabitants  have  always  been  entirely  uncivil- 
ized, acquiring  no  knowledge,  simply  becavise  they  have 
accumulated  no  wealth.10  liut  this  great  desert  is,  in  its 
eastern  part,  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the 
overflowing  of  which  covers  the  sand  with  a  rich  alluvial 
deposit,  that  yields  to  labour  the  most  abundant,  and  in- 

bettar  than  u  romance  :  the  author  was  tguaiant  of  Arabic,  md  knew 
u.jilut.i;  which  hud  n,.[  been  already  toiiinnniica-.eil  Uv  Maraeci  anil  i*o- 
cocke.    teiW'T'*  r..i,-.;-.m-,  vcd.v.p.321. 

Ill  regiird  to  tilt  later  Arabian  a-troiioltirrs,  one  i.f  their  e:ie:it  merits. 


"  Indeed  it  gees  beyond  it:  "  thu  trackless  siml.  of  the  Sahara  desert, 
which  if  even  prolonged  for  mile.,  int..  [lie  Atlantic.  Detail  in  the  form  of 
Sandbanks."  Si„i-;-ri!ir,»  I 7.  ■'.  ■■  - 1  <i.,yrnjil,il,  M.I,  i.  p.  Wil.  For  a  pinyjitar 
instance  i.f  one  (.[  these  --mi. il sinks  l.cin;  ^ i -3 e i ■  d  int..  :in  isiaml,  see  .li.r.rifd 
-if  <i.i„ii:,/.l,.  .w.'./y.  vol.  ii.  p.  Tilt  Sahara  ilcseit,  evelnsivr  el  liiu-[lim 
and  iJarfonr,  covers  an  area  of  III.]. (mi  sipiarc  leagues  ;  that  is,  Hearty  three 
times  the  i-i/e  of  iraiice,  or  tuice  the  sine  ■■:  tin:  Mcililtiri.ncali.  Uoiupare 
L.Hl/.  ',■-,.%,/.  ]i.  i;ii],  witli  A.„ ,„■,', ■itf,:<  (,„„,„.„„„  x-iVwrw,  y.  iiM. 
As  to  the  probable  southern  limits  of  ll.e  plateau  of  the  Sahara,  see  llic/i- 
t<nl/ai/x  .\/u,ii,„  tuV,,:lr.,l  J />,>■-,  W.3,  vnl.  ii.  pp.  lid,  I  .".li  J  am!  as  to  the 
[.art  of  it  nojoiiiino  the  .'laliiihn.'..  coiimrr,  see  Mu.  of.  /Wi  Twrttt,  vol.  i. 
p|).  Li:!7,  Ilespectin;;  the  'e.nmlrv  smith  ,.(  Mandaia,  f          scaulv  in- 

formation .i  ns  collected  hv  [Milium  in  ihc  lit  iehli,.,iiri,.  oil  ,.C  Lake  'ieiiad. 
Dtnham'1  Xorlktm  "ml  Vn.lrnl  .l/Wc-i,  pp.  121,  }-22,  144-1-18. 

"  Richardson,  ivlio  travelled  throntdi  it  sonlti  uf  Tri|..i!i,  notices  its  "  fea- 
tures of  sli-rilitv,  i.f  nnivmpicr..i>lc  lai :  emit.-..  "  //o/,.r,-,/  V  ,iii»fn.  lit  1ft, 

Vol.  i.  p.  KB;  unit  see  the  -tiltine;  picdirc  at  p  -ittl.  The  long  anil  dreary 
ri line  frniii  Jli. ii nm it  to  Veil,  on  Lake  '['el, ail,  is  ocret  ihed  by  1  Milium,  one 
uf  the  extremely  ii-.v  ll-unpoans  win.  have  peifmmol!  that  haie.ii-iloiis  jour- 
ney, IkhlfM.-  \\,,tr<il  .11  Mil,  pp.  iM.O  liven  on  the  shore  id  the  '[chad 
there  is  hardly  any'veat'tiition,  "  a  coarse  yi-.is.s  and  a  small  ln-ll-lloivcr 
being  the  mdv  jiiai.ts  that  1  eir.il.,1  disenver."  p.  lid.  C.niliare  his  remark 
'"he  cundiilm,  ,.f  pan  ,,f  the  desert  iii  the  fourteenth 
u  the  TrartU  >■/  U-  li-t-tn,  y.  t:',:',,  which  should  lie 
with  the  account  Jtiven  by  llioiior.is  Sicnhl-  i.f  the  journey  of 
lu  tlii:  temple  of  Amnion.  HA! <'«(/..(■.  Ili.iunc.  lib.  svii.  vol.  vii. 


i  it„n,.„i,  ,..  :i 


"  Richardson,  wtio  travelled  in  If-.-.O  from  Tripoli  to  within  a  few  dayB 
of  Lake  Tchad,  was  ,trnrk  by  the  slala.iiarv  eharacter  ef  the  ]  cople.  He 
says,  ■'  neither  in  the  desert  nor  in  the  fciiiedmiis  of  I'eiitral  Allien  is  there 
any  march  of  civiliiation.  All  goes  on  ace.iriiin^  tu  a  terlain  routine  esta- 
blished foi-ae.es  past."  .l/o-eoi  !■■  I  V„(fV  .1  f,-i,„.  Vol.  i.  pp.  :itH,  305.  See 
similar  remarks  in  ]'uiimci  TnrtJa  in  AWcY-m,  pp.  10S,  10U. 
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deed  the  most  extraordinary,  returns!.17  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated, 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge  quickly  followed,  and  this 
narrow  strip  of  land"  became  the  seat  of  Egyptian  civi- 
lization ;  a  civilization  which,  though  grossly  exagger- 
ated,19 forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barbarism  of  the 
other  nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have  been  able  to 
work  out  their  own  progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  degree, 
from  the  ignorance  to  which  the  penury  of  nature  has 
doomed  them. 

These  considerations  clearly  prove  that  of  the  two 


"  Abd-Allatif,  who  was  in  Ejrvpt  rarlv  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  rising  of  the  N'ilc,  to  which  Hjiypt  (uvea  its 
fertility.  .]/„/-.!  ".<!,/,  l:,-b,t„m  J,  V  /wii/.tr,  pp.  :>if>-'t4i',  ;(7-l-;t7o'.  and  Ap- 
pendix, p.  r,IU.  See  aliJ  nn  these  |>erL(Klk-:ll  il^lliilaf-MI-.  1 1 "i'iYi' . (."J B '.<  Ail- 
fH-nt  E.i-),Juu\-;  v.,1.  iv.  pp.  HU-lH-t;  and  on  the  half-ajtlMILOlnieaf-  half- 
tlin.li^i^il  !i..tii.iiK  (Tinuw'te'l  with  tln  iu,  ;>[>.  :'.T:J-:177,  vol.  v.  ;>;>.  2!>I,  2(ti. 
Compare  r.u  the  reli-i:.i;s  iliipMMIne  cf  the  Nile  Hini.'rti'i  E-i'ipi,  vol.  i. 
p.  400.    The  fsnrt-ssif.il,  therefore,  of  Hei-odolus  (llofjli  ii.  cli'ap.  V.  vol.  i. 


Mam  oil  lit 
d  on  the 


rt  ]*■ 


with  Ji.  ;.t  «i-il.-,iri  and  iciffiit'i:  "  .-li'-mi'  pv.ij.cilv 
had  mine  ;  and  as  to  their  wisdom,  it  was  coiiside 
giiiih  them  froin  liarharous 
to  that  of  the  Grceka,  nnd 
modeni  Europe. 
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primary  causes  of  civilization,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
the  one  which  in  the  ancient  world  exercised  most  influ- 
ence. But  in  European  civilization,  the  other  great  cause, 
that  is  to  say,  climate,  has  heen  the  most  powerful ;  and 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  produces  an  effect  partly  on  the 
capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on  the  regularity 
or  irregularity  of  his  habits.  The  difference  in  the  result 
has  curiously  corresponded  with  the  difference  in  the 
cause.  For  although  all  civilization  must  have  for  its 
antecedent  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  still  what  sub- 
sequently occurs  will  bo  in  no  small  degree  determined 
by  the  conditions  under  which  the  accumulation  took 
place.  In  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  the  condition  was  a  fertile 
soil,  causing  an  abundant  return  :  in  Europe,  it  was  a 
happier  climate,  causing  more  successful  labour.  In  the 
former  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  soil  and  its  produce  ;  in  other  words,  the  mere  ope- 
ration of  one  part  of  externa!  nature  upon  another.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  climate  and  the  labourer  ;  that  is,  the  operation  of 
external  nature  not  upon  itself,  but  upon  man.  Of  these 
two  classes  of  relations,  the  first,  being  the  less  compli- 
cated, is  the  less  liable  to  disturbance,  and  therefore  came 
sooner  into  play.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  march  of  civi- 
lization, the  priority  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  although  their  civi- 
lization was  the  earliest,  it  was  very  far,  indeed,  from 
being  the  best  or  most  permanent.  Owing  io  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  presently  state,  the  only  progress 
which  is  really  effective  depends,  not  upon  the  bounty  of 
v  nature,  hut  upon  the  energy  of  man.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
the  civilization  of  I'jirope,  which,  in  its  earliest  stage,  was 
governed  by  climate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of  develop- 
ment unknown  to  those  civilizations  which  were  origin- 
ated by  soil.  For  the  powers  of  nature,  not  withstanding 
their  apparent  magnitude,  arc  limited  and  stationary;  at 
all  events,  we  have  not  the  slightest  proof  that  they  have 
ever  increased,  or  that  they  will  ever  he  able  to  increase. 
Uut  the  powers  of  man,  so  tar  as  experience  and  analogy 
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can  guide  us,  are  unlimited;  nor  are  we  posa 


to  his  ultimate  progress  than  tlio  agency  of  soil,  which 
likewise  gives  dim  wealth,  but  which  does  so,  not  by  ex- 
citing  his  energies,  but  by  virtue  of  a  mere  physical  rela- 
tion between  tlio  character  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity 
or  value  of  the  produce  that  it  almost  spontaneously 
affortls. 

Thus  fur  as  to  tlio  different  ways  in  which  climate  and 
noil  affect  the  creation  of  wealth,  lint  another  point  of 
equal,  or  perhaps  of  superior,  importance  remains  behind. 
After  the  wealth  has  been  created,  a  question  arises  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  distributed ;  that  is  to  say,  what  propor- 


ral  circumstances  of  great  complexity,  and  which  it  is  not 
n ec es s; t ry  here  to  examine. 311  But  in  a  very  early  wt;igu 
of  society,  and  before  its  later  and  refined  complications 
have  begun,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is.'like  its  creation,  governed  entirely  by 
physical  laws;  and  that  thoso  laws  are  moreover  so  active 
as  to  have  invariably  kept  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe  in  a  condition  of 
constant  and  inextricable  poverty.    If  this  can  be  demon- 

■  Indeed  many  of  thorn  nrc  still  uoknowu  ;  fur,  ne  M.  Rey  justly  oli- 


['l-ulils  .if  -lilt!,-,  :■:  rfw  ili.N.C'l  j:i'lHT:ili/:ui"li  in-  liillv  I.ML'llril  IV  i[-,;rtin:r  1 1 
.liilrilnlli-.n  i.f  wealth  ;  l.mt  it  i-arni'i:  hi!  miiststpu'.ly  aJtiitMuil  liv  tiny  u; 
who  hulds  that  rout  tutors  into  price. 
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strated,  the  immense  importance  of  such  laws  is  manifest. 
For  .since  wealth  is  an  undoubted  source  of  power,  it  is 
evident  that,  supposing  other  things  equal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  distribution  of  wealth  is  an  inquiry  into  the  distribu- 
tion of  power,  and,  as  such,  will  throw  great  light  on  .the 
origin  of  those  social  and  political  inequalities,  the  play 
and  opposition  of  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
history  of  every  civilized  country. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  say 
that  after  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth  "have 
once  fairly  begun,  it  will  be  distributed  among  two  classes, 
those  who  labour,  and  those  who  do  not  labour;  the  latter 
being,  as  a  class,  the  more  able,  the  former  the  more  nu- 
merous. The  fund  by  which  both  classes  arc  supported 
is  immediately  created  by  tlie  lower  class,  whose  physical 
energies  are  directed,  combined,  and  as  it  were  economized, 
by  the  superior  skill  of  the  upper  class.  The  reward  of 
the  workmen  is  called  their  wages  ;  the  reward  of  the 
contrivers  is  called  their  profits.  At  a  later  period,  there 
will  arise  what  may  bo  called  the  saving  class;  that  is,  a 
body  of  men  who  neither  contrive  nor  work,  but  lend  their 
accumulations  to  those  who  contrive,  and  in  return  for  the 
loan,  receive  a  part  of  that  reward  which  belongs  to  the 
contriving  class.  In  this  case,  the  members  of  the  saving 
class  are  rewarded  for  their  abstinence  in  refraining  from 
spending  their  accumulations,  and  this  reward  is  termed 
the  interest  of  their  money  ;  so  that  there  is  made  a  three- 
fold division— Interest.  Profits,  and  Wages.  But  this  is  a 
subsequent  arrangement,  which  can  only  take  place  to  any 
extent  when  wealth  has  been  considerably  accumulated  : 
and  in  the  stage  of  society  we  arc  now  considering,  this 
third,  or  saving  class,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate existence.21    For  our  present  purpose,  therefore,  it  is 
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enough  to  ascertain  what  those  natural  laws  are,  which, 
as  soon  as  wealth  is  accumulated,  regulate  the  proportion 
in  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  two  classes  of  labourers 
and  employers. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  wages  being  the  price  paid  for 
labour,  the  rate  of  wages  must,  like  the  price  of  all  other 
commodities,  vary  according  to  the  changes  in  the  market. 
If  the  supply  of  labourer*  outstrips  the  ikniaml,  wages 
will  fall ;  if  the  demand  exceed?  the  supply,  they  will 
rise.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any  country  there  js 
n.  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between  em- 
ployers anil  workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  workmen  will  tend  to  lessen  the  average  reward  each 
can  receive.  And  if  we  set  aside  those  disturbing  causes 
by  which  all  general  views  are  affected,  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  the  long-run,  the  question  of  wages  is  a  question 
of  population  ;  for  although  the  total  sum  of  the  wages 
actually  paid,  depend/  upon  the  largeness  of  the  fund  from 
which  they  are  drawn,  still  the  amount  of  wages  received 
by  each  man  must  diminish  as  the  claimants  increase, 
unless,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  the  fund  itselt'should 
so  advance  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  greater  demands 
made  upon  it.2* 

l.n.  early,  by  ovcrluokini;  the  fact  that  apparent  rent  in  very  often  prutils 
disguised. 

"  WlJOS  depeiiil,  turn,  on  tin'  nvi, purl  inn  lu-lnecii  (lie  number  of  the 
1al>..nriii^  ;>!'j'ii!:iri..ii,  and  tin'  ea|ut;J  ai  other  finnlf  di'i.itt'rl  In  tho  purchase 

.i,,,:  lim-      rl:,,v  than'  a',  a  at",  if  li',"  '. 'lil : 1 1 .■  ,■  J.n'.'l  rurf'-Ul'lil 

glass  of  hired  labourers  arc  more  ample,  it  is,  and  can  I*.  for  n«  r.tiiur 


ctre-i  on  lh»  a.;  "it-  f- i ■ i. ."i . .  !..  in::.;:  ;.,  ima-irnl  •(■*.  a  deliisiim." 

\f.ir.  /;-,,..-:,.!.,  „,■  /:/,,;,,,;  /■:,-,.,  .  1M;i.  v,,].j.  ai-,.  ,-.,].  ii. 

„       .  1    / ,:l-:,„!  K.   ,,    ,7:...^'  II 

in  hisi'.™-/  on  II..-  /,„!,>.:,„Y  ufa  L-.xt  /'no-  „f(W,.,  lias  ftate<).  ivith  hi* 
n-iial  h-i-m-ui-.s,  (In-  tinri-  p.x-ilile  (i.i'riii  ,,f  litis  [|ii['fctii  'Ti  :  "The  rise  i,r 
fall  ol'ivaiiea  is  common  to  nil  states  of  society,  win  tbev  it  1  .l.  the  Matinllarv. 
the  iidvancilij;,  or  tin:  n-lmsra'li-  slnli-.  In  tilt'  -titiou^v  stale,  it  is  i-i-^n- 
lited  wholly  by  (lie  increase  or  f.dl  Ln^-ofif  of  the  population,  Ill  the  ad- 
V0L.  I.  E 
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To  know  tlio  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  what  may  be  termed  the  wages-fund  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  but  is  one  with  which  we  are 
not  immediately  concerned.  The  question  we  have  now 
before  us,  regards  not  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  its 
distribution  ;  and  the  object  is,  to  ascertain  what  those 
physical  conditions  are,  which,  by  encouraging  a  rapid 
growth  of  population,  over-supply  the  labour-market,  and 
thus  keep  the  average  rate  of  wages  ;it  a  very  low  point. 

Of  all  the  physical  agents  by  which  the  increase  of 
the  labouring  classes  is  affected,  that  of  food  is  the  most 
active  ami  universal.  If  two  countries,  equal  in  all  other 
respects,  differ  solely  in  this,— that  in  one  the  national 
food  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  in  the  other  scarce  and 
dear,  the  population  of  the  former  country  will  inevitably 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the  latter.23 
And,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of  wages 
will  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  simply  be- 
cause the  labour-market  wili  be  more  amply  stocked." 
An  impjily,  therefore,  into  the  physical  laws  on  which 
the  food  of  different  countries  depends,  is,  for  our  present 
purpose,  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  fortunately  it  is 
one  respecting  which  we  are  able,  in  the  present  state  of 
chemistry  and  physiology,  to  arrive  at  some  precise  and 
definite  conclusions. 

The  food  consumed  by  man  produces  two,  and  only 
two,  effects  necessary  to  his  existence.  These  are,  first 
to  supply  him  with  that  animal  heat  without  which  the 
functions  of  life  would  stop  ;  and  secondly,  to  repair  the 
waste  constantly  taking  place  in  his  tissues,  that  is,  in  the 
mechanism  of  his  frame.    For  each  of  these  separate  pur- 

VLLlKilU'  it  lllf"  lKL!H  HI 


B  I'lii:  standard  of  comfort  bein 
"  "  No  point  is  butter  estalili 
will  nlwitys  i^iimutdv  In;  ill  propo 

—  mit't  Wait,  n.  I7<i. 
p.  8(i,  and  Jf'CWfaoiV 
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food.    The  temperature  of  our 


Latter  ciise,  nitrogen  having  little  affinity  for  oxygen,26  the 
nitrogenous  or  idolized  food  is,  as  it  were,  guarded  against 
combustion;"  and  being  thus  preserved, ia  able  to  perform 
its  duty  of  repairing  the  tissues,  ami  supplying  those  losses 
whieii  the  human  organism  constantly  suliVrs  in  tlie  wear 
and  tear  of  daily  life. 

These  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  food  ;2a  and  if  we 


in:.;;.:.  1  with  tin:  :he.>i->  uf        tins.    S'oi;  T-irutr's  f  'hrmirtrg,  vol.  i. 

p.  Oil).  To  this  we  limn  jii-ilialilv  ii' i-j  ilio  1 E n ■  lael,  that  several " ] i. .i^.u n 
which  arc  fatal  «]itn  if  L  ;■>  n  wuMUileil  Mlrlaee.  may  In-  taken  ilitu  tlie 
stoniiu'h  with  impunity.  /Wi-j  /V.  y.r  ■'"-«;".-, «  II, >,;„;!„ Js.-,[,H),.  l;-,7, 
1.18.  It  aucni.  niuiv  tvasonai.le  te.  refer  this  In  dieaiieal  laiv.  than  to  hold, 
Willi  Sir  Benjaliiin  llri.die,  that  M.:m-  f " 'i s'lii s  "  ile-ti.iv  life  liy  pralv-lii:; 
the  muscles  oi  respiration  witii.mt  iiaiae^iatt!'  tilleetitii;  '.lie  aiti-i]  of  :U>- 
heart." 

=■  l'rout's  we  I;  hiown  .iivj. into  ;;arr  haiiuc,  oily,  ami  dhuminoii-. 
appear*  to  lu»  <>f  nni.:!i  inferior  value,  th.uijih  I  ole-nive  thai  it  is  tnh.pt,-, I 
in  the  last  edition  -i  Kii--i.i  .it  //«..„„  /•/,«.•/■  .I-.,,,,  pp.  ti.i,  liiu.  The  di- 
vision by.M.  U'pelletiel'  into  "  lea    alilllolls    foli.ie»    el   lei  hois.-olls"  h  „f 

course  purely  empirical.  I.tpilt  tirr,  /'.'■  y-si-Jt-iiie  Hi  heal',  \ul  ii.  p.  loo,  Paris, 
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iiujuirc  into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relation  they 
bear  to  man,  we  shall  find  that  in  each  division  the  most 
important  agent  is  climate.  When  men  live  in  a  hot 
country,  their  animal  heat  is  more  easily  kept  up  than 
when  they  live  in  a  cold  one  ;  therefore  they  require  a 
smaller  amount  of  that  non-azotizeil  i'noi.l,  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  which  is  to  maintain  at  a  certain  point  tlio  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  In  the  same  way,  they,  in  the  hot 
country,  reijuire  a  smaller  amount  of  azotized  food,  be- 
cause on  the  whole  their  bodily  exertions  are  less  fre- 
quent, and  on  that  account  the  decay  of  their  tissues  is 
less  rapid.*1 

Since,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do,  in 
their  natural  and  ordinary  state,  consume  less  food  than 
the  inhabitants  of  cold  ones,  it  inevitably  follows  that, 
provided  other  things  remain  ecpial,  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation will  be  more  rapid  in  countries  which  are  hot  than 
in  those  which  arc  cold.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  greater  plenty  of'  a  substance  by 
which  the  people  arc  fed  arises  from  a  larger  supply,  or 
whether  it  arisefc  from  a  smaller  consumption.  When 
men  eat  less,  the  result  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  they 
had  more  ;  because  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  will 
go  further,  and  thus  population  will  gain  a  power  of  iu- 

1HLV2.  In  reprd  to  Prmit'a  elassilieatimi,  compare  /lnr,M,'i  Ttniti  di  Pl.;)- 
■  I'.Vi.r/j'.-,  Vul-  \x.  ]i.  "J  II  i,  "  ill]  M /7...w,.'...j_y,  n,  452. 

"-*  The  evil  It'll  it  of  af  umuTKil  L'"ti:ir\ii.u  in  llir  milium!  rriitni'  liotvmn 
cxn-liiri]  nut]  di-rav,  is  iiiiw  allriupt  i-ihiii] ■]<■!<.-.  Ill  rcpird  <o  llu;  niLisriilm 
sjsk'lil,  sre  ('•n'/'-ii  !•:-'/  Ifnnwii  J'h.n:i.!:.-j:i.  ].]>.  -t-lli,  -1  1 1 ,  .'M 1 ,  l-ili  t.  Ih-Ul : 
"  llicrt;  is  stroii!;  lvnson  Hp  lioliuve  tin'  wuf.i!  or  dcL.nn]>. .sit iui l  lit  IIil-  nms- 
onlar  li~.UL'  to  In'  ill  rati  [proportion  lo  tin-  lii'iii-n'  in  ivl.idi  il  is  i-sn-tfil-" 
Tiii:  ]nTii:,[is  u.njl  !  <■  rjMn:rai;i  i.nticipau.!  i-.vn  in  [lit  niji.iuv  of  iliix'iit 
|innif;  lint  what  is  luuirr  iiniTU:.liiijr,  is  tliat  liiu  saint'  pri  iiciji],'  hnliii.  yooil 
n[  tlic  ii.tvuus  svsli'Ui     TIil'  llilinali  inam  uf  an  inhiit  .■nntniiii  about  mi-' 

 1  a  tialr  |ifr  iviiL  i  if  pliosphorus;  ami  it-  tins  ii.'fn  a-i-criainrd,  llinl  jifU-r 

t!:0  mind  lias  l.cin  izlillIl  u\<;Tcin.-i,  pii...piiatis  an-  i'Vi'ri.tnl,  ami  that  in 
lln-  case,  uf  ilillariiliiatioli  of  tin-  brain  their  .■vcivlii.n  (l,v  the  liidncv,)  is 

ViTV  eoniiil, Table.      Set   ;■,„:,!■,  hr!,:,-.,   V„ /'"'/,■  /-■■;«.  I -.V.i,  Vl.l.  i . 

!>!>.  II,  7,  -a-i  ;    <■„?,.,■„<.;■-*   /l,i,.,„„    l,/,w'/;t)li.w.V.>i,VX'..i£i;  .Mniru,".. 

A„{  I  riW^.vol.ii.p.  lifi;  lb,J--,  a/,,',1  ,>  <ii,>ir»tr,  Vol.  ii.  |i,  17i. 

Tin;  lender  may  alii,  consult  n  s|iiii:l:li-  tin  pl]os|, horns  .,f  r lit!  hmill,  llic 
I'veut  vtry  iiiilu  work  of  MM.  It.iiiin  i-t-  Venloil,  I  htmi,  .\nti1tMvi<tet  v.il.  i. 
[..  2tS,  vol.  ii.  p.  :iJS,  1'arL-,  IK",:!.  Acrc.r-Jili.u'  to  tiiL-50  MTilert  (vol.  iii. 
[i.  44'j),  its  mistt'iioi'  in  111-  brain  inis  lirsl  aiiiioiLii.'i.-;  l.y  Housing,  in  ]77i). 
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creasing  more  quickly  than  it  could  do  in  a  euider  country, 
where,  even  it'  provisions  were  equally  abundant,  they, 
owing  to  the  climate,  would  be  .sooner  exhausted. 

This  is  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  the  laws  of 
climate  are,  through  tire  medium  of  food,  connected  with 
the  laws  of  population,  and  therefore  with  the  laws  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  But  there  is  also  another  point 
of  view,  which  follows  the  same  lino  of  thought,  and  will 
he  found  to  strengthen  the  argument  just' stated.  This 
is,  that  in  cold  countries,  not  only  are  men  compelled  to 
eat  more  than  in  hot  ones,  but  their  food  is  dearer,  that 
is  to  say,  to  get  it  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  a  greater 
expenditure  of  labour.  Tlio  reason  of  this  I  will  state  as 
briefly  as  possible,  without  entering  into  any  details  be- 
yond those  which  are  Mwlutely  necessary  for  a  tight  un- 
derstanding of  this  interesting  subject. 

The  objects  of  food  arc,  as  we  have  seen,  only  two  : 
namely,  to  'keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  repair  the 
waste  in  the  tissues.3"  Of  these  two  objects,  the  former 
is  effected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  entering  our  lungs, 
and,  as  it  travels  through  the  system,  combining  with  the 
carbon  which  wo  take  iu  our  food.'1    This  combination 

"  Though  both  objects  arc  ctprallv  L~sviiti:J,  the  former  is  usually  the 
more  |iii-*mi£  -  and  i:  baa  huen  c.-.x,'%uihil  In-.1  cxpirim'tit.  what  we  should 
tJipttt  from  theory,  thai  when  animal*  art;  stai-ved  death,  there  is  a  pro- 
^iL-p:LVe  decline  ill  tho  tempera  tine  of  1  h  L-ir  bndicH ;  so  that  the  proximate  J y 
ciime  of  death  li)  starvation  is  hoc  weak iic..,  hot  cold.  SB(  W'illininti  Prin-  r 
cipiei  of  Medicine,  |i.  :ifj;  and  mi  the  cMieximi  between  tlio  hiss  of  animal 
heat  nil'!  linr  apii'Mianee  iif  rui-r  ,i,:„ii*  in  tin'  cinili-actile  parts  of  tilt'  bode, 
sec  Vycl'n  l;,ti>U;w\r,:l  . I  ,.„;,',,„S  ■•/  'I.,-  Ili-„.,ir,  tinrfi/,  p.  :M.  I'limpare  ll'l" 
imp: 'flat,  t  and  thollijlitt'ol  '..-.ik        Ivtillafh.  /'/-tfv,'.  .Mi,(r»-  AYrraiV  <t'(l>- 

strmtiou,  vol.  V.  pp.  M  l,  W,,  vol.  is.  p.  £l\. 

"  Until  lim  la-t  twuiny  <jr  Ji.-o-ni:.l-;^ trLL'.y  years,  it  used  to  ho  BuppoBild 
thai  thiict.liibtnation  took  place  in  t::r  I  u  1 1  h  ;  hut  mole  can-fill  experiments 
have  mode  it  pndiabL  tliat  the  ..xv,;cn  unlit;:,  ni-.h  tin:  carbon  in  the  circu- 
lation, and  Ibai  tin!  Unod-inrpii-ciik*  an;  tin.,  ealriers  nf  tlieitsjgwi.  (Junip. 
l.idi'f*  Ar.u.vd  C/-n,.i  •/:■>/,  p.  71;  /.'■/,■,:,  <„,  ttr;„Ls!r<i,  pp.  XV,,  ISJO;  Tar- 
ner't  C.',f „,,.■! rn,  vol.  ti.  p.  ] :!  1 ! • ;  Mail,,-,  n vtd.  t.  pp.  ifi,  1n!>. 
That  the  combination  iK,h  n  ,t  take  place  in  tin-  air  eiils  i,  moreover  proved 
hv  the  faot  that  the  hinj{H  aic  n..t  holler  lhati  o'.her  pans  of  [lie  body.  See 
M«lt-r,  vol.  i.  p.  rh„„\.,„'t  .[,.,. „„l  <  1,i;»;.,r,,,  p.  irw ;  and  /;,W>V.« 

ft.-it;ii-it«.i,  p  Xi.  AiiLPther  argument  ip  favour  of  the  red  corpus 
oiks  lie-ii.y  the  r:ini,w  of  nunai.  i„  thaL  I  lie)-  are  most  ahundaiit  in  tin* 
elas^a  of  vertebrnta  wldirli  maiiit:iht  1 1n-  hi^acft  temperature  ;  while  the 
blood  of  ill  vertebral:!  coiil.uns  very  few  of  tin-in  ,  and  it  has  been  doubtill 
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of  oxygen  anil  carbon  never  can  occur  without  producing 
a  considerable  amount  of  beat,  ami  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  human  frame  is  maintained  at  its  necessary  tempera- 
ture.32 By  virtue  of  a  law  familiar  to  chemists,  carbon 
a  ml  oxygen,  like  all  other  elements,  will  only  unite  in 
certain  definite  proportions  v11  so  that  to  keep  up  a  healthy 
balance,  it  is  needful  that  the  food  which  contains  the 
carbon  should  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
taken  in  :  while  it  is  equally  needful  that  wc  should  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  both  of  these  constituents  whenever 

if  thej  eicn  exist  in  the  lower  articulata  and  molliiBcn.  Sec  Carpmta>* 
II-,,,.,,.  PI,,,.:,,!,  pp.  ill!!,  t;r«„r.<  <;„„ ,.„„,*,,-,  A„„i,.„,,,,  p.  472  ;  fil- 

•■''r;f ■■(.„'.•  Mini,™  1'1,'i'iiA.  p.  l.'i'i.  In  rtjM'J  i"  tht-  <ii:!'ii£iiT  liiiin-usi. -n -  of 
<-..rpii-eiile„,  f„-  !l,„l',  A  „„V„.,i-  >;■■■„;,;,!,.  vol.  i.  p],  4.-.7-4(iT,  41)4,  4(1.-,; 

/:'„„„■;/!,,  pi.,,,:,./,,!:,- 1 ■<,,„/,„ v.,i.  i.  -mj.  ;nit-::m  ;  .v:i„r  e<i- 

,-„!,/.•.  y,„,J„,tly  |,.,ft  i.  pp.  -,4-.",(i  ;  t'„iir!b  ll,-/.„r!  „i  Ihil'i-li  .  I  .'.•i,ri,ll  ml ,  pp. 
117,  118;  ,Si iii r,i,\-  Ai,:,„/il  I':,,,,.,.!,;.,,  vol.  i.  pp.  1US,  101  ;  ami,  alioye  all, 
i  Li'  mipiiviiiiit  ■!  van. .[is  .,f  \i  i , '  I'lllh.T  ('  '„,,..„/,-r.  pp.  In:,,  [in;).  TIu-fc 
art,li;ioi,st.,o-ir  kiii,i>le<:in',  ti.-i.li  -  l„ii  p  t ■ . . i . n . . ■  .-t , . I  Hit;-,  (lie  laws  of  animal 


,<;„/  Sirrtl:  ,„,,-,  V. Hi.,.:,  ,,,,-„}  ',1  „.,/,,,,,,.  !.->.■!.  |>p  'J.-.  Hi.",.  I  Mi.  '!■]„■  ilillieiil- 
tiot  c,,inii'i-lni  wiili  tin.  tcii  utili.:  siiiily  ,,f  li.rliuuimilion  aiu  evaded  in  IV 
.„/'.'  /-,irl, 'Jiyifil  Ai,ii!„ii\fi,  p.  41S  ;  a  work  which  appeals  to  me  to  have 

"  On  the  a[[i,,mi  ,f  l,.ai  ill. i  i,-.;njr(,il  \,y  the  union  of  cjirhcin  and  oxygen, 
s-ee  [he  experiments  itnli.iiL',  i:i  /,,'«'.!  .!,.,',,,.,'  f/r,„i'rfr,/,  p.  44;  and 
1  Ik  iso  nf  Desprcii.  Iii  77.  ,„««,,„>' .I,,  ,„„•/ 1  ■),■■„,  :,/,-„,  y  (M.  ,IuVt  iii  the  same 
nav,  we  hurt  thai  the t,  in  [-(  rat  urn  ■>:"  p-nnts  :s  n.aiiiti'.iai  li  l,v  1  III-  couibiiia- 
1  r. .11  i,f  ojvgi-n  with  earl,,. u  :  a,-  U,ih';„r>  H-l-i,- ■/,  pp.  ','-!!.  '.'M,  :'.22,  :!23. 
As  to  the  atiiimnt  of  lieal  caiiiert  oemiTillv  l,v  i-lu  mini!  !■■  ■inl.iiiaiioii,  rh.ie 
isan  essay  well  worth  n-artim:  l>v  In-,  Ti.oo.a-  Amln-vv-  in  »i  Jlrilisl, 

.[« ,,■!'■«  ,b«  frws,  pp.  r;:i-7i.  'See-  also  /,v,„,.-.'  l-.-,:i.  7V,,,,,,/,-.  „,-,ve. 
p.  40,  and  2i;/„„  /:„,,,.:.-  /;,■/,„-/.  ,„.  r/„'  /Vn./,v,„  „•  '■/,.„„..,,-</,  vol.  i. 
p.  vol.  iii.  p  1  #5.  vol.  iv.  p.  in;  ak,i  f'„uift.!,  VJ-i,.,,.i-  ih-  VI. Paris, 
1*12,  vol.i.  part  i.  p  -111. 

.  j  .. c .  -■  g  pmportior 

  7v'„>r' 

Compare  ilr,i„.l,  »  <  l.emittry,  »..  . 
.WJ,  vol.  ii.  p.  27,o  ;  .v„,„.„-,7,'.,  r,i „,,,■,,-,-,,„.  ,,>"  f.(*  ,V,.i„v,,  pp.  1-1(1.  lL»i. 

Hill,  ii, me  of  [lies,-  writers  liuve  e  ,:isi, Inert  ill.-  law  s,,  phi!  phieallv  a-  M. 

A.  Coiute,  VhlhK'iJ,,,-  ."„..-,,  v,,l.  iii.  pp.  i:j:s-17(i,  one  of  Hie  hest  chapters 
in  his  very  (iv, ,f,. i-i i  1,  hut  ill  inirtei.-tijod  work. 
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ixternal  cold  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 


tiikcn  in  cold  dimutus  cliaii  in  lint  r,[u-s  and  tln-ru  iim»c  lhvrcfon>  he  an 
iiiLTraiijil  ivs[>iriili.rv  aiitinll.     Fur  primf  that  RlViitiT  ,i\M.i.j-  h  In. Ill  takni 

ami  iciiiU'ini,  iL.uijiam  '.n  /V-ir  h'r/.,;/iti        ]  [  -  7!l,  Iiii;  llifh-mt- 

toiii  Am iii  &j-i/ifw,  vul.'i.  |i-  :tS"i ;  -1 "''  -''»'<««, 

pp.  4!l,  b8,  which  sh.nilil       c.mtnisUd  ivilli  l.lii'  i'<mtMii|i   f.ir  mdl  amuse- 
men  Is  in  hut  iwmtiii  s.     Iiiili  cil.  ill  [Hilar  r.aninif  all  llii'  i.1  «>  I'Ssentinl  to 
normal  state,  that  Fcm-vy  can  uiilj  !»■  ki'|.t  "IV  in  the  iinrthcni 
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portions,  tho  temperature  of  the  body  and  the 


prim-ipl,-*,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  voider  the  ■ 
country  is  in  which  a  people  live,  the  more  highly  car- 
bonized will  be  their  food.  And  this,  which  is  a  purely 
scientific  inference,  has  heen  verified  by  actual  experi- 
ment. The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  consume 
large  quantities  of  whale-oil  and  blubber  ;  while  within 
the  tropics  such  food  would  seen  put  an  end  to  life,  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of 
fruit,  rice,  and  ether  vegetables.  Now  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  careful  analysis,  that  in  the  polar  food  there  is 
an  excess  of  carbon  ;  in  the  tropical  food  an  excess  of" 
oxygen.  Without  entering  into  details,  which  to  the 
majority  of  readers  would  bo  distasteful,  it  may  bo  said 
generally,  that  the  oils  contain  about  six  times  as  much 
carbon  as  the  fruits,  and  that  they  have  in  them  very 
little  oxygen  f1  while  starch,  which  is  the  most  universal, 
and,  in  reference  to  nutrition,  the  must  important  consti- 
tuent in  the  vegetable  world,aa  is  nearly  half  oxygen.89 


ill  !,  fri-»ll  SI  ill.'.  Ill  (I  ill  1 1  I  -  |  I'T  i-i  1  ,,l"i:irl  .I,  -  niiiK-  lli-  1  ill. 111. IT  mill 
loin-oil  u1:; it'll  f.  i.-.l  t!iu  iiilinl.iiiiiiis  nf  |i..];ir  rcdi.EH  L-nnlain  I"!':  tn  Hi  jn-r 
ci-.ut      -.hut  l1.-iik.  il1  W>  /..('-v.;  ..„        .-„,■,;.-,,.  ,,.  :;■:<}  ;  si    :il«,  p.  :t7,"i, 

T,:,.,,,--,  r/,.  .„;,„-.,,  vol.'ii.  p.  y.nr,.  Aa-..r.iiiiK  t..  P.oui.  (M,<>i>;,  llu- 
„,,:,l  ]'!,«*:■  i.  ),.  |:Hi),  ■'  till!  fiiuporlii.il  ..('  iiul>..ii  in  ..ilv  l..>iiif<  v:icil-s  from 
alnmt  fill  I;  Ml  ,„.,  Tin-  Ti:,iiim  »f  ..il         fat  Iwl.idinlij  .■„nsu.ii[-d 

in  l-,.1,1  ,■  .ii i, iv..-..  is  laiii.iLiH-.-.     Viimii!.  1  I. /.:,;.., l.l,*„..~ \:  l'I)  >;>y 


the  groins  of  starch  Kcorutprl  bj  nlnnts,  from  cj-toblnsts.  See  aluo  on  the 
sluviili-irr  ii  nk--.        M.iii'.-.l  !.i-  .^1.  Link.  //. ....  ■•  l-i i!»it  H^,- 

'«/:',  [i|,-  -2-'-i,  r!7'>  .  uinl  1,-1  v.-li'i  -  its  ],'-,-,l,,iiniiiiiifi-  ill  111.'  v. m  ! ill,!,  -  v.-rM, 
to:ii[i:ii..  y,.,,..,,.,,'.  'I,,,:, ,,,tr, i  ,.f  Yr.t.t,-lt-*,  pp.  <::,■). rM,  .-7.",:  /,',-,( ,„Z,\. 
Vt.rm, vol.  ii.  [>.  11  (id;  7W„.f  \  / ./,■„(,>,' iv,  veil.  ii.  p.  Iiiilli  ;  /.!.'./«  anil 
A"<jfp'i  %wrfi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  DS,  122. 

"  The  oxyjz™  is  4fl-:;i)  wit  of  Itni.  S,-c  the  ubli  in  /..'.',.,.■'.<  ir«f«  m 
C'.'-i., i'"i-_'/,  p.  3  Til.     Aiuiilin,  whiiili  ii  tin-  -ulul,!,:  purl  .,f  ,l:u-i;ii,  luntains 
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The  connexion  between  tlii.s  rireiiiiistatico  and  the 
subject  bufore  us  is  highlv  curious  :  for  it  is  a  most  i-e- 
markablc  fact,  and  one  to  which  I  would  call  particular 
attention,  that  owing  to  sonic  more  general  law,  of  which 
wo  arc  ignorant,  highly  carbonized  food  is  more  costly 
than  food  in  which  comparatively  little  carbon  is  found. 
The  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  which  oxygen  is  the  most  active 
principle,  sire  very  abumbmt  ;  they  may  he  obtained  with- 
out danger,  and  almost  withuut  trouble.  But  that  highly 
carbonized  food  which  in  a  very  cold  climate  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  life,  is  not  produced  in  so  facile  and  spon- 
taneous a  manner.  It  is  not,  like  vegetables,  thrown  up 
by  the  soil ;  but  it  consists  of  the  fat,  the  blubber,  and 
the  oil,40  of  powerful  and  ferocious  animals.  To  procure 
it,  man  must  incur  great  risk,  and  expend  great  labour. 
And  although  this  is  undoubtedly  a  contrast  of  extreme 
cases,  siill  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  a  people  approach 
to  cither  extremity,  the  more  subject  will  they  be  to  the 
conditions  by  which  that  extremity  is  governed.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  colder  a  country  is,  the 
more  its  food  will  be  carbonized  ;  the  warmer  it  is,  the 
more  its  food  will  be  oxidized.41  At  the  same  time,  car- 
bonized food,  being  chiefly  drawn  from  the  animal  world, 
is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  oxidized  food,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  vegetable  world.42    The  result  has  been, 

A3-33  per  cent  c 
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that  among  nations  where  the  coldness  of  tlic  climate 
renders  a  highly  carbonized  diet  essential,  there  is  for  thu 
most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  a 
bolder  and  more  adventurous  character  than  we  find 
among  those  other  nations  whoso  ordinary  nutriment,  be- 
ing highly  oxidized,  is  easily  obtained,  and  indeed  is 
supplied  to  them,  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  gratuitously 
and  without  a  struggle."  From  this  original  divergence 
there  follow  many  other  consequences,  which,  however,  I 
am  not  now  concerned  to  trace  ;  my  present  object  being 
merely  to  point  out,  how  this  difference  of  food  affects  the 
proportion  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  to  the  different 

The  way  in  which  this  proportion  is  actually  altered 
has,  I  hope,  been  made  clear  by  the  preceding  argument, 
lint  it  may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  the  facts  on  which 
the  argument  is  based.  The  facts,  then,  are  simply  these. 
The  rate  of  wages  fluctuates  with  the  population  ;  in- 
creasing when  the  labour-market  is  under-supplied,  dimi- 
nishing when  it  is  over-supplied.  The  population  itself, 
though  affected  by  many  other  circumstances,  does  un- 
doubtedly fluctuate  with  the  supply  of  food  ;  advancing 
when  the  supply  is  plentiful,  halting  or  receding  when 
the  supply  is  scanty.-  The  food  essential  to  life,  is  scarcer 
in  cold  countries  than  in  hot  ones  :  and  not  only  is  it 
scarcer,  but  more  of  it  is  required  :u  so  that  on  both 

tlic  carlmn  of  ve      alio,  is  nn'l  alnnriint  in  tin-  w  ly  an!  iimi'itriliims 

purl,  li:i.']t  is  II":  Lim  n  :  'vhile  r l:u  curb' ill  aniiiiids  i-  l.niol  in  1  :n;  far.ry 
mid  oily  [lilts,  wliidi  hit  nor  (inly  tat  en,  lull  hit,  in  fold  nun  ink",  i;riifdily 

"  Sir' J.  Malcolm  {Hilary  of  Ptrtia,  vol.  ii.  p.  380),  speakine;  of  the 
ellrapness  ..f  i.-.-<;illes  in  lie  Y.a-!.  -avs,  "ill  mini-  pans  of  IVrsia  fruit  lia.s 
Imrdly  any  value. "     Cnvifr,  in  a  5trikin!r  pasw.in.'  (AYy."-  ,IjI:W.  vol  i. 

fi.nn.-r,  )..'■:«-  ra-iiy  nliaimiil.  is  slit-  Tn»r,-  nil.nal.  lint  tin;  mil::  is  tliai 
both  an:  equal  Iv  lint  ii-i-ii  I  :  ilioiiL'!-,  v-len  I'nvier  iinito  .s.-mmly  any  t!.iri!{  was 
ktlnWIl  Of  the  laws  Wllifll  f-m:i   lie   n-ia:i.,o   1...-  .i-rn   r!ili:ale  and  fund. 


in.",.        I.-j-i.  l.-io,  vol.  ii.  pp."  JM.-J, 

"  Cahnnis  (/,'o/,;i..r/t  .In  I'll.:/:,/!"  ?!  tin  .V'.rn/,  p.  SIS)  -ays,  " 
temps  et  dana  lc-s  pays  froids  on  mniigc  et  1'on  ngit  ilavaniuji-."  T 
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grounds  smaller  encouragement  is  given  to  the  growth  ' 
of  that  population  from  whose  ranks  the  labour-market 
is  stocked.  To  express,  therefore,  the  conclusion  in  its 
simplest  form,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  a  strong  and 
constant  tendency  in  hot  countries  for  wages  to  bo  low,  i. 
in  cold  countries  for  them  to  be  high. 

Applying  now  this  great  principle  to  the  general 
course  of  history,  we  shall  find  proofs  of  its  accuracy  in 
every  direction.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
to  the  contrary.  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  America,  all 
'  the  ancient  civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  climates  ;  and 
in  all  of  them  the  rate  of  wages  was  very  low,  and  there- 
fore the  condition  of  tho  labouring  classes  very  depressed. 
In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  civilization  arose  in  a  colder 
climate:  hence  the  reward  of  labour  was  increased,  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered  more  equal  than  was 
possible  in  countries  where  an  excessive  abundance  of  V 
food  stimulated  the  growth  of  population.  This  differ- 
ence produced,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  many  social 
and  political  consequences  of  immense  importance.  But 
before  discussing  them,  it  may  he  remarked,  that  tho  only 
apparent  exception  to  what  has  been  stated,  is  one  which 
strikingly  verifies  the  general  law.  There  is  one  instance, 
and  only  one,  of  a  great  European  -people  possessing  a 
very  cheap  national  food.  This  people,  I  need  hardly 
say,  are  the  Irish.  In  Ireland  the  labouring  classes  have 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  been  principally  fed  by 
potatoes,  which  were  introduced  into  their  country  late 
in  the  sixteenth,  or  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.45 

food  ia  eiton  in  cold  oonntrlw,  and  little  in  hot  cues,  is  mcnlioncd  by 
Miim.-ri.Li.  travel  lent,  thins  of  whom  are  aware  of  tho  canst*.  Sec  xiii.ju-n'a 
Ilimie.  X'.ri;,  o,«it  (■/'  .Iwn'w,  p.  :  Virgin!  t.  Ilii'ii',  v..l.  iv.  p.  tifi  ; 
"'™(,.,..r.i  K.irtiii,.„,  [„,'.  -21,  327  :  (V-jiU.-,  Hi/.!-i;i  „/'  (rVeW.w/,  vol.  i.  pp. 
U:,.  3UH-  Hi,-/.,  ,,-,/.„•„,  V  C-nl  ,-„l  Afrint,  ml.  ii.  ]'.  Mi\  «>>W-',Wj  .Wi<rr,i, 
i.  p.  13"  ;  Dtnkam'*  Afi-ic-i,  p.  37  ;  ,l;iiriwl  •    Asiatic  Soeiety,  vol.  V. 


Tabic,  p.  45  ;  C/lnn'if   \\*'tuin  In  fri/ttfi  Ami 
'     vol  iii.  I 


p.  1+1,  vol.  viii  p.  ISf;  //«ml-W7C« 
i\'irf.ntif,  Ihrtriytiim  'If  I' Arable,  p.  45,    .  . 

vol.  i.  pp.  403,  -ins  ;  .Tt„tri,iJ  nf  r,,„,,-,ii.},   Fncirtii,  vol.  iii.  p.  i  . 
)>■  «.(,  ml.  six.  p.  121  ;  .•/■[.<■  ..in,!  .l/urfWj  Tnr.-ih  in  UtikH,  vol.  i.  p.  1GJ  ; 

Hitli.r.i  ill  Hfi.il,  vul.  ill.  p.  S4S  ;  Xo'nni,  Vi.ij.iq,  rn  Si/rir  H  en 
EfMpIt,  Vol.  i.  pp.  37!l,  3«'>,  H,il  ;  l.eir'.t  Kmir.,1;  p.'  MU. 

»  Jlejcii  '/  riiinl*,  18411,  p.  313)  says  that  the  potato  wa« 
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triment  contained  in  it,  we  find  that  one  acre  of  average 
land  sou  ii  with  potatoes  "ill  support  twice  as  many  per- 
sons as  (ho  same  quantity  of  land  sown  with  wheat.*6 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  a  country  whore  men  live  on 
potatnes,  the  population  will,  if  other  things  arc  tolerably 
<J  equal,  increase  twice  as  fast  as  in  a  country  where  they 
live  on  wheat.  And  so  it  has  actually  occurred.  Until 
a  very  few  years  ago,  when  the  faco  of  affairs  was  en- 
tirely altered  by  pestilence  and  emigration,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  was,  in  round  numbers, 


ally  thrc 


the  population  of  England  dm  ing 
?nsing  one-and-a-half  per  cent.'17  'The 
icse  two  countries  the  distribution  of 
or  different.  Even  in  England  the 
is  somewhat  too  rapid  ;  and  the  la- 

for  their  labour.19  °  But* their  condi- 


.  luvm-diiijr  in  Mv.  M'CulWh  {h\,-li:,- 


"It  admits  of 

i.nkri.fj.l'ildi! 


ighert  tnigea  the"  laid 
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TLe  misery  in  which  they  wero  plunged  has  no  doubt 
always  been  aggravated  bv  the  ignorance  of  their  rulers, 
and  by  that  scandalous  ni'isgoveriiment  which,  until  very  1 
recently,  formed  ono  of  the  darkest  blots  on  the  glory  of 
England.  The  most  active  cause,  however,  was,  that  their 
wages  were  so  low  as  to  debar  thorn,  not  onlv  from  the 
comforts,  but  from  the  common  decencies  of  civilized  life  ; 
and  this  evil  condition  was  the  natural  result  of  that 
cheap  and  abundant  food,  which  encouraged  the  people 
to  so  rapid  an  increase,  that  the  labour- market  was  con- 
stantly gorged."  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  an  intel- 
ligent observer  who  travelled  through  Ireland  twenty 
years  ago,  mentions  that  at  that  time  the  average  wages 
were  fourpence  a-day  ;  and  that  even  this  wretched  pit- 
tance could  not  always  be  relied  upon  for  regular  em- 
ployment.50 

Such  have  been  the  consequences  of  cheap  food  in  a 
country  which,  on  the  whole,  possesses  greater  natural 
resources  than  any  other  in  Europe.51    And  if  wo  inves- 

tban  1  3*.  n-week  ;  those  in  Yorkshire 
hi|rll.  Thornlon  on  Oerr-i'tij,>tl-tti'iii,  r- 
is-ju,  .-si  i  mates  .the  average  at  In.  <«l. 
Mr.  1'liillipa,  in  his  work  '/..-  ,v,-,-,.. 


1'C-if."  r.,iii;an-,  in  '  '/■„„■<:  rr/'i  It-  o.'lo-l         1jici.L:ii.  1>  111,  p.  :jln,  a  iKli-r 

U       I),-.  D  .)■[.!  uriltfli  in  i.siill.  ,1,:-. mania-  h<.'hiu<i  a-.-:,  munirv  wh.w  tin 

nu:l:-t  ii  :i!iv:iys  uveiMnckcil  wilh  laliimr,  ami  in  uhidi  n  man's  labour  U 
no!  worth,  at  an  average,  mora  than  threepence  a-day." 

"  It  is  singular  lhat  s."  ni'nti-  a  I  rituk.-r  ns  II  r.  Kay  sh.mR  in  his  r.lln-r 
wiw  inn  remarks  an  the  Irish,  entirely  overlook  tlie;  effect  prudu.-i-if  i.a  [].,:::■ 
Wages  hy  the  increase  of  |wj.nlali"n.  K'l.ji  t<.,n,d  CniUtmn  of  <ht  l'/eji/r, 
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tignte  on  a  larger  scale  the  social  and  economical  con- 
dition of  nations,  we  shall  see  the  same  principle  every 
where  at  work.  We  shall  sec  that,  other  things  remain- 
ing equal,  the  food  of  a  people  determines  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  deter- 
mines the  rate  of  their  wages.  We  shall  moreover  find, 
that  when  the  wages  are  invariably  the  distribution 

of  wealth  being  thus  very  unequal,  the  distribution  of 
political  power  and  social  influence  will  also  he  very  un- 
equal ;  in  other  words,  it  will  appear  that  the  normal  and 
average  relation  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  will, 
in  its  origin,  depend  upon  those  peculiarities  of  nature, 
the  operations  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate/'" 
After  putting  all  these  things  together,  we  shall,  I  trust, 
be  able  to  discern,  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown,  the 


fact  being,  that  the  Iriih  an  unwilling  to  work,  not  because  ilioy  :n  c  fdis, 
bill  Wan«'  tiieir  wiirk  i-  lr.Hlly  [niiii.  Whin  t ln-y  pi  :ibro:nlr  tln-y  uH  Hiiod 
wanes,  Slid  tiicrrfolr  tiu'l-  brcotm;       il  ill  nvt  lli  ill.  as  uliv  olbrr  |ie(i]ife.  t'Oln- 

]>;.i-l:  .UiTH.it  i.f  Si„ti4-;t<il  S-'u/i.  vol.  vii.  p.  ii,  villi  TLurutun  oh  Ovtr- 
I'v/wl. :r i..n,  ]i.  -ti.'i  ;  a  v,:rv  valimliii!  «nrk.  riven  in  ITSIfl,  it  111-  nliservert 
tlirLt  the  Iri-li  as  soon  aa  ihey  left  their  ovn  eunntiy  became  industrious  unci 
energelio.  Sit  I'.ti/i'.t.ii'.il.iry  lii-U.r.i,  \u\.  imiv.  ji.  2ii.  ft,  too.  in  Nurtti 
AuiLiiei.  "thev  are  rin.si  viHiol'  1<j  ivurk  banl  "  /...ill'n  .\c»i.-l.  Visit  to  tl,t 
i;,ilr<lM.>tr.i,  lVW,  v.il.i.  p.  187. 

"  By  lev  bji  s,  I  iiii-;iii  I""'  rimard  of  labour,  vliiili  if  of  course  in-  ■ 
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o  physical  and  moral  \ 


admirable  illustration  of  what  may  be  called  the  collision 
between  internal  and  external  -phenomena.  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances already  stated,  Asiatic  civilisation  has  always 
been  confined  to  that  rich  tract  where  alone  wealth  could 
be  easily  obtained.  This  immense  zone  comprises  some 
of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  of  all  its  pro- 
vinces, Hindustan  is  certainly  the  one  which  for  tho 
longest  period  has  possessed  the  greatest  civilization.51 
And  as  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  respecting 
India  are  more  ample  than  those  respecting  any  other 
part  of  Asia,55  I  purpose  to  select  it  as  an  example,  and 
use  it  to  illustrate  those  laws  which,  though  generalized 


M-iLHtr.-,  Midi  i;viik'l]u;  kirf  W.Hui;  sliil  m 
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from  political  economy,  cli ministry,  ami  phy siology,  may 
be  verified  by  that  more  extensile  survey,  the  means  of 


play  that  law  already  pointed  out,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
ordinary  food  is  of  an  oxygenous  rather  than  of  a  carbo- 
naceous character.  This,  according  to  another  law,  obliges 
the  people  to  derive  their  usual  diet  not  from  the  animal, 
but  front  the  vegetable  world,  of  which  starch  is  the  most 
important  constituent.  At  the  same  time  the  high  tem- 
perature, incapacitating  men  for  arduous  labour,  makes 
necessary  a  feud  of  which  the  returns  will  be  abundant, 
and  which  will  contain  much  nutriment  in  a  comparatively 
small  space.  Here,  then,  we  have  some  characteristics, 
which,  if  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  liiod  of  the  Indian  nations.  Ko  they 
all  arc.  From  the  earliest  period  the  most  general  foot! 
in  India  has  been  rice,5*  which  is  the  most  nutritive  of  all 
the  cereal ia  which  contains  an  enormous  proportion  of 
starch  ;M  and  which  yields  to  the  labourer  an  average 
return  of  at  least  sixty  fold.53 


'  ccrralia."        fjh't  fhit-i'.il  H,:..:nijJ-a,  vi'l.  ii.  p.  220. 

-  rt  contain  f  11,111  S3*  I,,  -VI  .7  [«-[■  .■.■in  ..IV.ardi.  r.fi,.,h\ll„;Hh!r;, 
vol.  ii.p.         ;  77, ■.„<■■■■,/. '.:  r  >,,„,, ..v.,  „f  u.-ptAe  /;„</(/*,  p.W.1. 

»  It  imliflimlt  In  .■.■ll.rl  ^illincul  i-iiik-mv  ;.i  i  i k >■  mi  aviij^,,  ;  liul  in 
Kgvr.t.  ai-fnriiinff  Li  Savarv,  riro  "  j.r- 1  ri-t.rv  I.ilJicI-  for  one."  Jjaa- 
./..,',:.  tin n(  . I y;-j'. }i.  173.  [11  Tcii!i;i:--ri-irii.  tin'  Mi  ld  ii-  from  Ml 
to  100.  Loir's  Hillary  uf  7Vi(n<i.i«ri",„,  in  .hit,rn,<l  ,.j  .Uliuc  .Wil.y,  vol.  iii. 
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Thus  possible  is  it,  by  the  application  of  a  few  physical 
laws,  to  anticipate  what  the  national  food  of  a  country 
will  bo,  and  therefore  to  anticipate  a  long  train  of  ulterior 
t-oiiSL'ipicnccs.  What  in  this  ease  is  no  less  remarkable,  is 
that  though  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  rice  is  not  so 
much  used  as  formerly,  it  has  been  replaced,  not  by  animal 
food,  but  by  another  grain  called  ra^i.""  The  original  rice, 
however,  is  so  suited  to  the  circumstances  I  have  described, 
that  it  is  still  the  most  general  food  of  nearly  all  the  hot- 
test countries  of  Asia,01  from  which  at  different  times  it 
has  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  world.*2 

j).  2!).  In  South  Amnira,  2r.n  MiUoj.irdinj;  In        and  Marlins  (7W?.,';i 
Urn-.:!,  v.,1.  ii,  j).  7!l|  ;  .>r  fi-.nn  -><«>  u>  :ini.  :ir:-,,r,iiii_r  [..  So.ulirv  (//,■'.•.'«  ■■/ 
/J,  ■■■:./,  Vul.iii.  ]>;>.  i.;.-,K.  M.iii).   ■['In:  |,.w..-t  tsciiiiiHt  Jivtn  liy  ?■[ .  Mi-;  tn  is  fully 


:i  (^-ii-i'ifln- 

■  Ii,].:.,-., 
Ivicri'/iie  Mi 


id  Amhi.  See  Humboldt,  A'mtdh  EiptHpu,  vi 
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In  coiiseouenee  nf  these  peculiarities  of  climate,  and  of 
food,  there  has  arisen  in  India  that  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  which  we  must  expect  to  find  in  countries  where 
the  lahou [--market  in  always  redundant.83  If  we  examine 
the  earliest  Indian  records  which  have  been  preserved, — 
records  between  two  and  three  thousand  years  old,— wo 
find  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
now  exists,  and  which,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  always  has 
existed  ever  since  the  accumulation  of  rapital  once  fairly 
began.  We  find  the  ii]i|H.'t'  classes  enormously  rich,  and 
the  lower  classes  miserably  poor.  We  find  those  hy  whose 
labour  the  wealth  is  created,  receiving  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  it;  the  remainder  beirifr  absorbed  by  the  higher 
ranks  in  the  form  either  of  rent  or  of  profit.  And  as 
wealth  is,  after  intellect,  tiie  most  permanent  source  of 
power,  it  has  naturally  happened  that  a  great  in  tonality 
of  wealth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  in- 
equality of  social  and  political  power.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  our 
knowledge  of  India  extends,  an  imiuen.se  majority  of  the 
people,  pinched  by  the  most  galling  poverty,  and  just 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  should  always  have  remained 
in  a  state  of  stupid  debasement,  broken  by  incessant  mis- 
fortune, crouching  before  their  superiors  in  abject  submis- 
sion, and  only  fit  either  to  be  slaves  themselves  or  to  he 
led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others.61 

To  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  the  average  rate  of 
wages  in  India  for  any  long  period,  is  impossible;  because, 
although  the  amount  might  ho  expressed  in  money,  still 

"  Ko  fiir  is  food  is  concerned,  Diodorua  Siculus  notices  the  remarkable 
ftrlilitv  <jf  Inilb.  iiii.i  tin-  cini!-vi[ii.  ]jt  :uTiirtiiL]:ni<i[L  uf  uvallll.  See  two 
iiilcr-Mme.  ]iiis^--s  in  IWJ.'Jl.".  Ili-I.  Hi.,  ii  v.,1.  ii.  pp.  -lit,  50,  IDS,  1(1(1. 
Hut  <if  tin-  !!cnnoniic;il  bivH  uf  iliHirilnni.iLi  h<;  like  nil  tlie  ancient  writers, 
was  perfectly  ignorant. 


n  Ariatic  Ratardtt,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 
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the  value  of  money,  that  is,  its  purchasing  power,  is  sub- 

the  cost  of  production.65  But.  for  our  present  purpose,  tliere 
is  a  method  of  invcsti^atim.  which  will  lend  to  results  fin' 
more  accurate  thati  any  .statement  could  lie  that  depended 
merely  on  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting  the  wages 
themselves.  The  method  is  simplv  this:  that  inasmuch  as 
the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be  divided  into  wages, 


profits,  a 


gunge,  not  in  the  thought ;  and  in  these  irnd  similar  pjLs«;igi's  Kii'uni'i 

If  by  wages  we  mean  the  reward  of  labour,  thenthere  is  no  relation  between 

•STTo^^uited  States.0  That  this  una  the  site*  of  Hinudo  ia  evident  from 
the  f.rllfjwiii^  ]ja«si!;i;  :  "  I'rutiU,  it  c;i tLttn.it  lie  tin,  r-fti.ii  ri-iit'ati'ii,  depend  en 
wages  ;  nut  Ml  li'jliiiiinl  li-Jt  real  iviijte*;  nut  mi  tile  [ULitilitT  1'f  P'tini'i-  tlitit 
may  be  annually  paid  t.i  tin-  lalmnri'r,  lull  ..u  tint  numlittr  '-.I  d:iji'  u'.il; 
necessary  t"  ebNiiu  ibi.se  pnuurls."  /Vr'i'/i'.-.*'  /-.'i*-/, iLh:ip.  vii.h  j'iV'i. 
Hiri.,  p.  B2.  (kunpare  Jf^C*  Principle*  «j  Potititol  Etorvmij),  vol.  i.  p.  .500, 
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Mi'iiii,  which  were  drawn  up  about  u.c.  iJOO,5*  the  lowest 
lejial  interest  for  money  is  fixcil  at  fifteen  per  cent,  the 
liijjhesL  at  sixlv  per  cent.0"  Nor  is  this  to  he  considered 
as  a  mere  ancient  law  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Ho  far  from 
that,  the  Institutes  of  Menu  arc  still  the  basis  of  Indian 
jurisprudence  ;T0  and  wo  know  on  very  good  authority, 
that  in  1810  the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money  varied 
from  thirty-six  to  sixty  per  cent.71 

Thus  much  as  to  one  of  the  elements  of  our  present 
calculation.  Ah  to  the  other  clement,' namely,  the  rent, 
wo  hare  information  equally  precise  and  trustworthy.  In 
England  and  Scotland,  the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivator  for 
the  use  of  land  is  estimated  in  round  numbers,  taking  one 
farm  with  another,  at  a  fourth  of  the  gross  produce.1*  In 
France,  the  average  proportion  is  about  a  third;73  while 

»  I  take  the  cslimalo  of  Mr.  F.l|.l,iii.t..ne  {HUf.t.,  [ii.IIk,  2-2.*.-ii^ 
:v-  iMirlv.ay  vv,.,.n  Mr  Willi::!],  .!■„:,,  ■  IV.,d...  v.,1.  iii.  V.  :,r.,  Mr.  Wiis  .11 
{Mil  1W.1  K,uhiM,xn\.  i.  p.  xlvii.). 

•■  Tnnilutn  of  M,u»,  chap,  viii.sec.  140-14S.  in  Wort,  of  Sir  W.Jena, 
vol.  iii.  p.  i:>:>.  Yin  -ol.-cipiiiit  Sansml  c .n  1 1  n..-n  1 .rs  n'ty^ni/-  mark  the 
■ami'  rah-  of  i  1 1 1 L-r.-^t,  III.'  niii'iimirn  li.-i:iir  1] Tli  t  iL  p,ir  cent.  See  t',./-/,,-:,,,/,,-^ 
lii/r:r.i     IHkiIii  hi:r,\*\  i.      ^11,       n,  ,.isf  'el,  e::;7,  vul.  iir  p  711. 

'*  In  C oft!>ri'ir\<  /'i'/i vol.  i-  p-  I.''  1.  :il id  v .1.  iii.  o.  Mil  11]  V  rnHn) 

"tin'  iiL'lu'St  niitli.irilv  uf  ni.-iiLiirial  law,"  anil  "  tin-  f..ii,uhi  nf  mm],  .rial 
law."  TliOlii-H  rtwir  l.i-toriaii  .."lii.iia.  Mr.  Kl|. liin-.. me,  -willl-l.  «/ 
I, >•>;»,  p.  f=;t),  the  ei.de  of  Mum  in  si  ill  till'  hash  „f  tin-  Hindu  jini-pMl- 
ili'iici-:  and  till'  principal  fenfires  remain  unaltered  to  tti"  present  i;av." 

'I'll!-:  IMM.IlkaMi;  i'r., I,.  If  ill-..  Ill,-  Ic-is  i.f  t/ll!  la         I'l'  [lit   !'.!]  I1I..«  ll.  Hill)  <:  %  1 11 

of  tlio*.  uf  111.!  !,ani.    Jnunuil  ,/  thr  ,I.«.i.'iV  vi.l.  ii.  p.  -J71 ,  vul.  iii. 

pp.  sn,  ^(io,  -a-yi,  vol.  v.  p.  a;^. 

"  9™,  in  .l/iV.'V  Hiiu.rii  at  lii-ii'i,  v.il.i.  p,  HIT.  the  r<-y.it  .  f  a  I'jiniiiii'ro 
i.f  111,.  Il..nse..f  <'.>ii„,iiiM-=ili'lSM,  in  win,!,  it  is  ,tale,l'th.il  the  r)(.ls  paid 

"tlii-  heavy  interest  nf  three,  fmr.  ami  five  per  cent  per  i  itli."  Wan), 

aa  i'.irii.-  ulnmt  Ilii.'  -aim'  lime,  mini  imi'  as  milch  an  seventy.  live  pur  cent 
l.rin-.'  ;:iv,.]i,  an.i  i  Ilii  apfiarciiih  ivi'h   ill,'  lender  iliciirvin;;  ativ  extraor- 
dinary risk.            mi  ;/,•  lliii.h.t,<.  vol.  ii.  p.  1BH. 

"  Compare  the  tnlilo  in  h,'i:laii\>  K.ici/rl.i/.u-tl.i  i.f  .l./.-ir p.  "7S, 

wiiii  .if.  r-*      ;„  rw«  /vi-  ,/.,../,W  /■..,■■„<..  „/■//«..*  p.  nr,, 

l.imil.  anil  WCilM,',  Stat: Y.W  /-.'.v.^-Vf ,  1M7, 

vol.  i.  p.  0(10. 

■'  This  is  the  e.-tiniatc  I  have  rmvivtil  from  pcrsotlB  IV ell  nei|iiaintiiil  n  il!, 
Frenri,  a-rii-uUnre.  Titu  nut,  of  ciiiir-r,  varies  in  eat],  fej>arali'  ili-.la,,i'e, 
nccurdiiiH  ti>  the  natural  pr.wtrs  of  tho  soil,  aivuniinir  in  tin'  e\triii  :■.  «  lurh 
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in  the  United  Slates  of  North  America  it  is  well  known 
to  be  much  less,  am L,  indeed,  in  some  parts,  to  lie  merely 
nominal.71  But  in  India,  the  legal  rent,  that  rs,  the  lowest 
rate  recognised  bv  the  law  and  usage  of  the  country,  is 
one-half  of  the  produce ;  and  even  this  cruel  regulation 
ia  not  strictly  enforced,  since  in  many  cases  rents  are 
raised  so  high,  that  the  cultivator  not  .inly  receives  less 
than  half  the  produce,  but  receives  so  littlo  as  to  have 
scarcely  the  means  of  providing  seed  to  sow  the  ground 
for  the  next  harvest." 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  mani- 
fest. Rent  and  interest  being  always  very  high,  and 
interest  varying,  as  it  must  do,  according  to  the  rate  of 
profits,  it  is  evident  that  wages  must  have  been  very 
low ;  for  since  there  was  in  India  a  specific  amount  of 
wealth  to  be  divided  into  real,  interest,  prolits,  and  wages, 
it  is  clear  that  the  first  throe  could  only  have  been  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  the  fourth  ;  which  is  saving, 
in  other  words,  that  the  reward  of  the  labourers  was  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  reward  received  by  the  upper 
classes.  And  though  this,  being  an  inevitable  inference, 
does  not  reijuire  extraneous  support,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  modern  times,  for  which  alone  we  havo  direct 
evidence,  wages  have  in  India  always  been  excessively 
low,  and  the  people  have  been,  and  still  are,  obliged  to 
work  for  a  sum  barclv  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
life.-" 

~ '  Owing  lu  tin-  immense  supply  ■■!  I:ind  pivvei]nn;j  the  [iivi-.-sily  of 


uri.nhiiia!  ji.-i-iii.tn-  i,f  I S .  m  .  l  I  ;  "  I J  J  -ill  iiIimhI  nit  m::i-oii.  ivhen  '.]],■  j.riit 
of  fiTIi  it  !■>«  .  lilt  filiu  'if  their  "Nil!.-  tri.fii  i<  re,(l]i.l.i  t(.  Jm-rl  the  demands 
of  Ihe  kind]. older,  leiiviiiL'  little  or  lintiiinj  fur  sti-d  or  mlnni-tuno:  to  (lie 
bl.tillriT  or  liii  fimiily."  Ill  lll.-llllief,  till-  ?,  ivetei  1:1  I  revived  li:ill"  ihe  (, In- 
due: r.f  tin:  rice-crop,  Iciivinir  tin-  ./.he:  holl  lr  lilt:  cultivator.  .IoWcjWi'j 

.vjiMw('.»,,.»,  in.  i:„,-,-i  „  i  <;■„.<.  s„      v„i.  ii.  |i.  iitit;, 

Hclier  (./.., ir,uy  t),wjh  I.-iLr.  v..!.  ].  pp.  -"■>,  :!">';-  l'1"1- 

bolnc  ciiviiHJ-  in-tajit:es  of  tin-  c»trriiieiy  low  mle  jit  'thirli  the  LMlivc-  aiu 


glad  tu  "ink.  ils  to  the  ordinary  wa'-i 
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power  ;  and  as  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  class  1 
possessing  [io«cr  without  abusing  it,  we  may  easily  under-  1 
stand  how  it  was  that  the  people  of  India,  condemned  to 
poverty  by  the  physical  laws  of  their  climate,  should  have 
fallen  into  a  degradation  from  which  they  have  never  been 
able  to  escape.  A  fow  instances  may  be  given  to  illus- 
trate, rather  than  to  prove,  a  principle  which  the  pre- 
ceding arguments  have,  i  trust,  placed  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  people  the  name  of 
Sudras  is  given  ;78  and  the  native  'laws  respecting  them 
contain  some  minute  and  curious  provisions.  If  a  member 
of  this  despised  class  presumed  to  occupy  the  same  seat 
as  his  superiors,  he  was  either  to  bo  exiled  or  to  suffer  a 
painful  and  ignominious  punishment.'11  If  ho  spoke  of 
them  with  contempt,  his  mouth  was  to  be  burned  ;w  if  he 
actually  insulted  them,  his  tongue  was  to  be  slit  ;*"  if  he 
molested  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  j83  if  he 
sat  on  the  same  carpet  with  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be 
maimed  for  life  i83  if,  moved  by  tho  desire  of  instruction, 
he  even  listened  to  tho  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  burn- 
ing oil  was  to  be  poured  into  his  ears  ;**  if,  however,  lie 

ii.  p. 

s,  thev  Ctnnpri:-:  th-j 
w  Iii  ill'  nI  ill.'  niirkii:;;-u!a^is  i  lb.:  Vaisvas  n.it  living  hin-haniltiMI.  an  thoy 
arc  lift™  calhal,  but  landlords,  oivni:rH  of  cat  tip,  and  traders.  Compare 
l,:-.tit,<U»  «f  Mc„a,  elinp.ix.  sec.  32li-333,  in  Korts  of. Sir  li'.  ./oil",  vol  iii. 
1>|..  with  f  W-t. .  '.<  />i.„vt,  v. J.  i.  p.  1  :,,'(,-„  „,  width  it  appears 

thai  iIjm  \:.i,y:::.  wrvi:  aluay..:  tho  rija-.r,:i-j.  all  J  tl.a;  iku  Sudia  ii:n-  ■'  :vly 
on  agriculture  for  Ida  subsist* not."  The  division,  the.ciVf,  botwon  "  tiio 
industrious  and  tin;  ,crvi[,;"  (         ,■„.,.-,.,.,  ■.<  II,,:,,::  of  p.  12)  is  too 

broadly  stated  ;  nnd  wo  must,  I  think,  take  tlio  definition  of  M.  Ithodc  : 
"  Die  Kaste  Jit  Sudr:n  inula., t  Aw  avb-itriidr,  ml.-r  inn  l.i.ini  rlira- 

eude  CUssii  des  Vol,-:.."  Il.tiu-  r„!,l,i,„:  <ur  I  la.,  in.;  vol.  ii.  p.  6U1. 

'*  ''  Kither  be  banished  with  a  mink  .,n  iii*  hii.d.:i-  paiti,  or  the  king 
i.];all  cau,e  a  rash  to  he  mada  on  hia  but  lock."  /«*(.",'«<■.  i.f  M-  diau. 
viii.  see.  ix.l,  in  Her/.:,  of  ,SV  If.  Jo,,'..,  vol.  iii,  p.  i(15.  SVc  a!w  Pi-.<n.',j 
fieir  of  (he  I/in,lo,„,  vol. "iii.  p.  67. 

"  Menu,  chap.  viii.  ace.  B71,  in  ,/,„.■.-' j  H'aris,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill 4. 
11  Ifatu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  270. 

,l  Ir  a  '-■■■■liuv  nivL.  nmoii  ami  Sri'pK'nt  innl.  -lnli'il;  lo 
magistrate  shall  nut  him  to  death." 
"  Code    ■"  ■ 


(Ut,L*>  p.  -"1.    As  to  the  case  of  striking  a 

Jndltuin,  see  liumniohuii  Hoy  on  (he  1  W :,  p.       ,  lid  vdit.  1B32. 

"  "  And  if  a  Sooder  liatcul  to  tho  Deids  of  the  ShasWr,  tlien  the  oil, 
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committed  tlicra  to  memory,  lie  was  to  be  killed;95  if  lie 
were  guilty  of  il  crime,  the  punishment  for  it  was  greater 
than  that  inflicted  on  his  superiors  ;M  but  if  lie  himself 
were  murdered,  the  penalty  was  the  same  as  for  killing  a 
dog,  a  eat,  or  a  crow.87  Should  ho  marry  his  daughter  to 
a  liruhmiii,  no  retribution  that  could  be  exacted  in  this 
world  was  sufficient  ;  it  was  therefore  aiiniiuuced  that  the 
Brahmin  must  go  to  hell,  for  having  suffered  contamina- 
tion from  a  woman  immeasurably  his  inferior. M  Indeed, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  mere  name  of  a  labourer  should 
be  expressive  of  contempt,  so  that  his  proper  standing 
might  be  immediately  known.™  And  lest  this  should  not 
be  enough  to  maintain  the  subordination  of  society,  a  law 
was  actually  made  forbidding  any-  labourer  to  accumulate 
wealth  ;M  while  another  ehmse  declared,  that  even  though 
his  master  should  give  him  freedom,  he  would  in  reality 


t'.Mc  it«i  iii,in.'J.<.-  ;pv  ■.;■!,%■>,!.  iii.].],.  i:i.:i!i8.e  P  P 

B  IlaUnl,  ]>.  iiiiii  :  "  t!io  iitiKisU-atu  dud  I  put  him  to  lliMlll.''  In  .Mrirfi- 
I'liakuli,  llif  jiulj-i-  .'iLV.  ;i  i-inLi-ii.  "  If  )■■■!!  i.-v p. .11 1 i.J  tl.u  Viiljs..  will  not 
K.iir  [uii«ilu  In;  cut  oui  !"   H7/ •■■.«'<  '/'/i.  .i.Vc       //.■  vol.  i.  |>:irt  ii. 

p.  170. 

"  Wanit      ii'  -;*'</«  y/^./w/,v[i].  iv,  p.  To  sMh  tli.:  only  exception 

]Sr:;iiiiiin  !■  iiilil  •'  mi  1.1.  :.,x'.'iiut  In-  opi'.uli;  [  imUu-il."  A.-i'-tk  /:■.-•■.  'ireh.*, 
*  !/!',',<-,  chap.  !i.  sec.  132,  ii.  Iforfc  <rf&V  If.  Jma,  ml  iii.  p.  J22. 


it  the  people,  ivhiui:  Mr. 
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still  lie  a  slave ;  "  for,"  says  the  lawgiver, — "  for  of  a 
state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  di- 
vested Vm 

By  whom,  Indeed,  could  ho  bo  divested  1  I  ween 
not  where  that  power  was  by  which  bo  vast  a  miracle 
could  be  worked.  For  in  India,  slavery,  abject,  eternal 
slavery,  was  the  natural  state  of  the  great  body  of  the 
peoplo;  it  was  the  state  to  which  they  were  doomed  by 
physical  luivs  utterly  impossible  to  resist.  The  energy  of 
those  laws  is,  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that  wherever  they 
havo  come  into  play,  they  have  kept  the  productive  classes 
in  perpetual  subjection.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  I 
of  any  tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having  been 
extensively  accumulated,  the  people  have  escaped  their  i 
fate;  no  instance  in  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not  I 
caused  an  abuudaneo  of  food,  and  the  abundance  of  food 
caused  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of  wealth,  and  then  \ 
of  political  and  social  power.  Among  nations  subjected  | 
to  these  conditions,  the  people  have  counted  for  nothing; 
they  have  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  state, 
no  control  over  the  wealth  their  own  industry  created. 
Their  only  business  lias  been  to  labour;  their  only  duty 
to  obey.  Thus  there  have  been  generated  among  them, 
those  habits  of  tame  arid  servile  submission,  by  which,  as 
we  know  from  history,  they  havo  always  been  character- 
ized. For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  their  annals  fur- 
nish no  instance  of  their  having  turned  upon  their  rulers, 
no  war  of  classes,  no  popular  insurrections,  not  oven  one 
great  popular  conspiracy.  In  those  rich  and  fertile  coun- 
tries there  have  been  many  changes,  but  all  of  them  have  V" 
been  from  above,  not  from  below.  The  democratic  ele- 
ment has  been  altogether  wanting.  There  have  been  in 
abundance,  wars  of  kings,  and  wars  of  dynasties.  Thero 
have  been  revolutions  in  the  government,  revolutions  in 
the  palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne;  but  no  revolutions 

slaie  of  servitudi  ;  for^uf  n  «t»i«  which  It  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  ho 
.liv^u-d;"    InrtitMa  of  Mrn«,  chap.  viii.  twc.  414,  iu  Hint*  of  .Sir  II. 
Joins,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 
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among  the  people,02  no  mitigation  of  that  hard  lot  which 


came  into  operation,  and  therefore  other  results  were  pro- 
duced. In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some 
approach  to  equality,  some  tendency  to  correct  that  enor- 
mous disproportion  of  wealth  and  power,  which  forme<i 
the  essential  weakness  el'  the  greatest  of  the  more  ancient 
countries.  As  a  natural  consequence,  it  is  in  Europe 
that  every  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  civilization  hits 
originated;  because  there  alone  have  attempts  been  made 
to  preserve  the  balance  el' its  relative  parts.  There  alone 
has  society  lieen  organized  according  to  a  scheme,  not 
indeed  sufficiently  lar_"e,  hut  still  wide  enough  to  include 
all  the  different  classes  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  thus, 
by  leaving  room  ibr  the  progress  of  each,  to  secure  the 
permanence  ami  advancement  of  the  whole. 

The  way  in  which  certain  other  physical  peculiarities 
confined  to  Europe,  have  also  accelerated  the  progress  of 
Man  by  diminishing  his  superstition,  will  be  indicated 
towards  the  end  of  tliis  chapter ;  but  as  that  will  involve 
an  examination  of  some  laws  which  I  have  not  yet  no- 
ticed, it  seems  advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  complete 
the  inquiry  now  before  us;  and  I  therefore  purpose  prov- 
ing that  the  line  of  argument  which  has  been  just  applied 
to  India,  is  likewise  applicable  to  Egypt,  to  Mexico,  and 
to  Peru.  For  by  thus  including  in  a  single  survey,  the 
most  conspicuous  civilizations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, we  shall  be  able  to  see  how  the  preceding  principles 
hold  good  of  different  and  distant  count  l  ies ;  and  we  shall 
be  possessed  of  evidence  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  these  great  laws  which,  without  such 


-  Au  intelligent  observer  says,  "It  is  also  remarkable  how  Uttle  the 

country  and  their  own  prosperity."  31'Murdo  on  %e  Country  of  Su,M,  in 
Jw.irn'it       Ati'-ilk  ml.  i.  p.  2.VI,     CtuiijKUr  ■.imiliir  n  murks  ki 

//ffler's  I'l-'a  '.V.yAilA.v,  vol.  iii.  p.  11-1;  and  even  in  Mimi'j  lli/l^ry 
t,f  Europe,  vol.  I.  pp.  419,  420. 
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precaution)  I  might  be  supposed  to  have  generalized  from 
scanty  and  imperfect  materials. 

The  reasons  why,  of  all  the  African  nations,  the  Egyp- 
tians alunc  were  civilized,  have  been  already  stateJ.  ami 


and  which,  bv  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not 
only  supplied  "them  with  material  resources  that  otherwise 
they  could  never  have  obtained,  but  also  secured  to  their 
intellectual  classes  the  leisure  and  the  opportunity  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment ;  but  this  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  will  be  hereafter  explained  ;  and  it  must, 
at  all  events,  be  admitted  that  they  raised  themselves  far 
above  every  other  people  by  whom  Africa  was  inhabited. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  being,  like  that  of  India, 
caused  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate  being 
also  very  hot,03  there  were  in  both  countries  brought  into 
play  the  same  laws;  and  there  naturally  followed  the 
same  results.  In  both  countries  we  find  the  national 
food  cheap  and  abundant:  hence  the  labour-market  iwer- 
Bupplied;  hence  a  very  unequal  division  of  wealth  and 
power  ;  and  hence  all  the  consequences  which  such  ine- 
quality will  inevitably  produce.  How  this  system  worked 
in  India,  I  have  just  attempted  to  examine ;  and  although 
the  materials  for  studying  the  former  condition  of  Egypt 
are  much  less  ample,  they  are  still  sufficiently  ruimci-ous 
to  prove  Ihe  striking  analogy  between  the  two  civiliza- 
tions, and  the  identity  of  those  great  principles  which 
regulated  the  order  of  their  social  ami  political  deve- 
lopment. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  most  important  circumstances 
which  concerned  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  shall 
see  that  they  are  exactly  the  counterpart  of  those  that 
have  been  noticed  in  India.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as 
regards  their  ordinary  food,  what  rice  is  to  the  most  fer- 

"  Vuliwy  1  Voyngt  in  i:-iiipU,  vol.  i.  ]i;>.  r.8-c:i)  has  a  good  chapter  ou  the 
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tile  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  dates  to  Africa.  The  palm- 
tree  ia  found  In  every  country  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
'Atlantic  :'"  ami  it  supplies  millions  of  human  beings  with 
their  daily  food  in  Arabia,"5  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of 
Africa  north  of  the  equator."4  In  many  parts  of  the  great 
African  desert  it  is  indeed  unable  to  bear  fruit  ;  but  na- 
turally it  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  aud  produces  dates  in 
such  profusion,  that  towards  the  north  of  the  Sahara  they 
are  eaten  not  only  by  man,  but  also  by  domestic  animals."7 
And  in  Kgypt,  where  the  palm  is  said  to  he  of  sponta- 
neous giiiviih,;>!i  dates,  besides  being  the  chief  sustenance 

It  is,  hotrorer,  unknown  in  South  Africa.    See  the  account  of  the 

  in  t.imit.  .,">■  v,.i,t.iii.  A'i,.  /.i  1M7,  ii.  i-'i;  mi. I  .)/.  <:.!.•:. 

efJtauUjp.337.  ' 

I!„rcil..„:<r.,  v,'.l.  i.','-. \eV'ah,,,'Vi''  \'l  ..^Mh.-'ir 

Ion.  !»■■>.  Ii-,^i.:i,  rli>,  -  I  I,  ,  :v.u.     Am]       IheJate.  .■:  (Jaiai,  ami 

tin;  Ciisr  i.f  Avahia,  see  \Y,H,t.,l  -  ,'„  Ar-Mt,  vol.  i.  Hi.  \-\  £Ut, 

-Jim,  W.'i.  Cojimare  A7,W,,-,  ll— ri/.t , ■„,-,  J.  /VI  ,„'„',  ..[,  MS,  ■»  «. 
Iijl1..-l-<1,  (Ml-v  arc-       in,,],,]-.!!,.!,  that  the  A  nil  is  have  uiU'crem   nan,..-  f(.r 


tti--t!,ii' ,^,c.  v.il.  iv.  p  am,  vol  vi.  jip.  ,13,  o:>,  5«,  «i,     71,  vol.  vii.  p.  as, 

»  &/2W(  uftht  African  .V,:/,V,w,vol.i.  p.182)  supposes  that  in 
Africa.  .l:.i.  s  arc  < umj.arauvcly  little  known  south  of  Sli"  north  hit.  ilnt 
this  Icu.no.i  miter  is  certainly  mi.lakcn  ■  ami  a  reference  In  1 1 1 1_-  f,.i|.,«i»g 

.'ill  shew  that  they  arc  common  ua  far  lioivii  lib  the  ]  ilkl  of 

Lake  Trine  I.  milch  is  ni.iilly  tin-  > .  .u  r  i  1 1  ■  r  ]  i  limit  of  our  kmAvle'lce  of  Central 
Africa  :  ll.t.ha.a  •  Cinlral  A  I  riot,  [t.  SJ.i  ;  ('/•!/,/.,  rfw't  Jutirmil,  in  App 
5»  ;  Clapptrt 


Africa  :  /I.  „/,-(,..  ■  (V(,W  .imm.  j>.  L'J-"i  ;  <'0o7.  rfw, '.<  Jmir,,;! ,  in  .!/.>,.  ,i,/i> 
•Bi'«&«ind  Expedition,-?.  180.  Further 


i-asl  Ihey  are  somow 
ii  sunp.'sieil  hy  Ileereu  :  see  /'«« 
"  "  Dktoa  are  not  only  the 


tli-.-.-  ]iarl.  nf  the  dc.-ert  where  rli.i  ],;!m;  mil  not  hear,  see 'vol 
-lO.-i,  vol.  ii.  p|>.  Sill,  MIC!.  UcBpeetimt  the  ilales  ol"  Western  Africa 
on'',/  '•'."■ir-'f/t.  cVero'i/,  vol.  xii.  p.  ae1. 


■V  of  the  Nil 

I,  that  from  the 


:re  is  prepared  a  peculiar  tii'ViTUjjc,  which  ill  some  |mrth  is  in 
.   Oil  this,  which  is  eahul  jeilai- wine,  ite  .1/-  William'! Mtdieal 
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of  the  people,  are  so  plentiful,  that  from  a  very  early 
period  thrv  have  hern  commonly  given  to  camels,  tho 
only  beasts  of  burden  generally  used  in  that  country.89 

From  thefiO  facts,  it  is  evident  that,  taking  Egypt  as 
the  highest  type  of  African  civilization,  and  India  as  tho 
highest  type  of  Asiatic  civilization  it  may  be  said  that 
dates  are  to  the  first  civilization,  what  rice  is  to  the 
second.  Now  it  is  observable,  that  all  the  most  import- 
ant physical  peculiarities  found  in  rice,  are  also  found  in 
dates.  In  regard  to  their  chemistry,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  chief  principle  of  the  nutriment  they  contain  is  the 
same  in  both  ;  the  Starch  of  tins  Indian  vegetable  being 
merely  turned  into  the  sugar  of  tho  Egyptian.  In  regard 
to  the  laws  of  climate,  their  affinity  is  equally  obvious  ; 
since  dates,  like  rice,  belong  to  hot  countries,  and  flourish 
most  in  or  near  the  tropics.1110  in  regard  to  their  increase, 
and  the  laws  of  their  connexion  with  the  soil,  the  analogy 
is  also  exact  ;  for  dates,  just  the  same  as  rice,  require 
little  labour,  and  yield  abundant  returns,  while  they 
occupy  so  small  a  space  of  land  in  comparison  with  the 
nutriment  they  afford,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred 
palm-trees  are  .sometimes  planter  1  on  a  single  acre.1"1 

Thus  striking  arc  the  similarities  to  which,  in  different 
cum  tries,  the  same  physical  conditions  naturally  give  rise. 
At  the  same  time,  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  attainment 
of  civilization  was  preceded  by  the  possession  of  a  highlv 
fcrtilc  soil;  so  that,  while  the  exuberance  of  the  land 

Kr/u-Mi;,),!  to  the  .ViVr.rp.  71,  111; ;  ilrr-Jiih'/  llrJ.l  Co,,,:  f/\fr™,lfil2, 
Pl>.  o;-,,r,r, :  /..„>,/„„',/  nf,/,:.  /-r,  /;>,„./,>,-.,,  ,:,/„  the  /,ir,-,w  ,|V/,™,  I»:i7, 
v..l.  ii.  [.]..  1 70,  -iv.\  ■  /!„,>■  1 u, ■..;..„  /,.  a <:,:„:,.-.  w,  mi.  nn,  -m, 

:m.    Jisit  ]  (li.iibr  if  tlii-  i-;  «!>■■  sir  is  tin-  (.:il m ---vm ,.-  in  mi  ■.[  in  li-il, 

fu„,-A  lt->t«n>t.  l.Hlii,  p.  fuiiii'iri;  '/'«'-.(■'■/ '.i  /.'j-,;-/i!,'«o  to  iht  Z'lirp, 

in..  I.-,.-,,  hh;  «24,.t"- 


:!  Sill',  =1    fl-UlHl  (13    niT")  I*   SOI.lrtii.l.'.  pllllltfl.l 

■<  AhcIphI  Ji/yptiant, ,vol.  ii.  p.  17M.  Al  Moor- 
011I7  wurtli  about  a  shilling.  /lieAardxm't  CeMnit 
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regulated  the  speed  with  which  wealth  was  created,  the 
abundance  of  the  food  regulated  the  proportions  into 
which  the  wealth  was  divided.  The  most  fertile  part  of 
Egypt  is  the  Said  ;102  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  we  find 
tin'  greatest  disphiy  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the  splendid 
remains  of  Thebes,  Canine,  Luxor,  Dendera,  and  Kdfmi,11'3 
It  is  also  in  tlie  Said,  or  as  it  is  often  called  the  Thebaid, 
that  a  food  is  used  which  multiplies  itself  even  more 
rapidly  than  either  dates  or  rice.  This  is  the  dhuuna, 
Which  until  recently  was  confined  to  Upper  Egypt.™  and 
of  which  the  reproductive  power  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
yields  to  the  labourer  a  return  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
for  one."*  In  Lower  Egypt  the  dhourra  was  formerly 
unknown  ;  but,  in  addition  to  dates,  the  people  made  a 
sort  of  bread  from  the  lotos,  which  sprang  spontaneously 


in  J.i).  lUlES.  11,1.,/u.:,,  p.-m.  M..-illi-rs  thinks  that  i Jci. .dm us  ami  other 
ancient  writers  n-fer  tn  tlie  ilhoiirni  wiiin.nt  nionti.iiiiii.;  it  :  "Jim  Iinrni 
muss  iliiliir  ill]  ilciddot,  ivii:  in  andrm  altcn  Scliriltsti-lli.m  i  nrvuu'ii  .■!: 
v,-rst;iiii:.  ;i  lu  nn  n,u  hninlerl.  «»vv  liundert.   iimI  nielii  l';ili  :-■:: 

Fi  in  lilcn,  «t-li:lie  flit'  Kide  tr:i;:c.  die  hYdc  iit."  Miii,.rs,  Fnf!.:i->-L 
Ij'hultr,  vi il.  i.  |i  KC).  A  ccord  i  ii|_-  tn  Veitiii'y,  it  is-  the  11-lens  Anindiii;ii:riis 
of  l.iiina'UB.  and  ajincais  to  lie  similar  tn  millet  ;  and  though  that  ai-euralc 
traveller  distinguishes  hetween  tin ui,  I  <>], servo  that  i.'antain  llnine;.  in 
a  recent  memoir,  speaks  of  them  n-  hcing  tin:  rami'.  t\.mpare  Maine-  in 
.till/run/  ul  lie.'),  .sW.  vol.  xv.  p.  U.S.  ivitii  i'"i\a  I"'-...'./.'  r.J  l^-i  >;/■!- ,  v.. I.  i. 
p.  195. 

'»  "The  return  is  in  Keneral  tint  let.  llian  2)11  fur  cue  :  and  the  jvn- 
:ij£t:  price  is  alimit  llV.  tin-  aidek  viiicii  is  icaividy  .V.  per  litisiiel." 
/Ii,u,i/!;u'j  .K,;i,rt;,t.:i.  ],.  I;!(i.  In  I"|.|iit  Kijyjit,  "  tin:  diniia  (  j-1  itnti-s  al- 
most tlie  wlii.it-  subsidence  of  the  peasantry."  p.  11!>.     At  p  Uli,  H  ill -ill 

says,  "  I  have  frcipicnl  l_v  r.  led     h  h  .  -rains  in  nne  ear  of  iliiura,  and  each 

stalk  Ins  in  pyneral  fnur  or  live  ears."  Fur  an  account  of  llnj  dhniirra 
bread,  see  1'cj.i.cv,  Vat/run  en  I-:-ji/pie,\u\.  i.  p.  161. 
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out  of  the  rich  soil  of  the  Nile.™  This  must  have  been 
a  very  cheap  and  accessible  food  ;  while  to  it  there  was 
joined  a  profusion  of  other  plants  and  herbs,  on  which  the 
Kgyptiaus  chiefly  lived.'07  Indeed  so  inexhaustible  was 
the  supply,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion 
there  were,  in  the  single  city  of  Alexandria,  no  joss  than 
four  thousand  persons  occupied  in  .selling  vegetables  to  / 
the  people.1"8 

From  this  abundance  of  the  national  food,  thero  re- 
sulted a  train  of  events  strictly  analogous  to  those  which 
took  place  in  India.  In  Africa  generally,  the  growth  of 
imputation,  though  on  the  one  hand  stimulated  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  was  on  the  other  hand  chucked  by 
the  poverty  of  the  soil.  But  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
this  restraint  no  longer  existed,109  and  therefore  the  laws 
already  noticed  eamc  into  uncontrolled  operation.  By 
virtue  of  those  laws,  the  Egyptians  were  not  only  satisfied 


Ab-l-A:kiUf  iiivr.  :l  ciii-L.ius'  iiumiki!  ..f  tin-  di HVron c  v^rt^t.!,.*  pv.vv.i  ;„ 
Kuvpt  '■"!>■  in  tlit  (hirivi-rilli  century,  li.i.ui,.,,,  \,v.  vw.Vi,  :ui<!  the  ii„tcs  nf 
Hi'  H  lev,  ;.[..  .17  !:!(.  Ill,  ll.L-  .,'.„....  of  H.  viiiLths  th.i.-aiv  :-,,v.i,-  l.i.l:n,ie:i] 
T^:n:,i  i  -  ivivEi1.  ri  :;iliLiL_'  in  tjii.1  <\>'/> </.<•/■'!■■:, r.  h.i"  Sir  J.  !■',.  r':,ti'l,.  vol.  ii. 
].;>.  iH-ai  :    lull    i  ilmiM   III-  ll^.-1-li..ri.        i-il,   (lint    ][.;r.i(lt>tlli  "  It II BIT 

untiling  i if  nnv  other  kind  of  niapos  in  Egypt  than  thnt  of  tlie  ordinary 


city."  thrt,,,,,,,/,  ,!„,,>„,  K,m,t, 
vol.  iv.  p.  SO.  Niohuhr(/Jacr#f« 
bonrhood  of  Alexandria  is  so  ferti 
Sec  also,  on  its  rioh  vegetation, 
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with  a  cheap  food,  but  they  required  that  food  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities  ;  thus  by  a  double  process,  in- 
creasing the  limit  to  which  their  numbers  could  extend. 
At  the  same  time,  the  lower  orders  were  able  to  rear  their 
offspring  with  the  greater  case,  because,  owing  to  the 
high  rate  of  temperature,  another  considerable  source  of 
expense  was  avoided  ;  the  heat  being  such  that,  even  for 
adults,  the  noccssarv  clothes  ivere  few  and  slight,  while  the 
children  of  the  working-classes  went  entirely]  ' 
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'■I'till-  I'lfli.llJ  juris  i.l'SjliLTia.  Sf  KniiiiTi'r  v.ijinl.ic  ■ 
'  i.  pp.Hll,  21)7-301. 
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twenty  thousand  inhabited  cities. m  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  an  exaggeration  ;  but  what  is  very  ob- 
servable is,  that  Diodoru's  Siculus,  who  travelled  in  Egypt 
four  centuries  after  ilcrodiitns,  and  whose  jealousy  of  the 
re]>utation  of  his  great  predecessor  mado  hiin  anxious  to 
discredit  his  statements,1111  does  nevertheless,  on  this  im- 
portant point,  confirm  them.  For  he  not  only  remarks 
that  Egypt  was  at  that  time  as  densely  inhabited  as  any 
esi-sting  country,  but  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  records 
which  were  then  extant,  that  it  was  formerly  the  most 
populous  in  the  world,  having  contained,  he  nays,  upwards 
of  eighteen  thousand  cities.1" 

These  were  the  only  two  ancient  writers  who,  from 
personal  knowledge,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  Egypt;1"1  and  their  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  he- 
cause  it  was  evidently  drawn  from  different  sources;  the 
information  of  Herodotus  being  chiefly  collected  at  Mem- 


i"j.ri:i    -.1    ■  <      .  ■   i.i    .  ..  ■  i  i  .i    .  ■;    ■,,  j.    ■  i..    *  L   r ■  ■  I ■  ' 

/ftmrlot.  boo!  ii.  clinp.  clsi'vn.  vol.  i.  pp.  SSI,  882.        **  P 

'"  Dioilnrus,  ivim,  thmijli  an  honi'St  and  [i:iitiiiakiii^  man,  »Si  in  every 
li-f  p<:i;t  inferior  tu  I  fori  ihJuCiih,  fca}>,  iin]'vi  liin  n:iv  i-ii-hil-Ii,  ''rr<i  !<<>■  "iv  rHf"'i- 

8i,Tn<  *;!  i  L  TUfi  Tw  TQ,"  .VlJV^riuv  77jlil<*IS   tl  I  ITU  £ilfl/n..  V  <<r  *;t  5"'f""<' ,  ^'^"I'uii 

TliO^l'miTC     riji    ,]\,,fl,;„,    7.'l    -„,n. V,t. J. .V.i,,    (.,[    lu't',.,  ,■    i7,\(ij-TfIl'    ^1 '  ,|  •  I  -,■«•/:'<  I  I 

raw,  irc^rjffufKi'.  /;,'.■■■:■■.',■',  ln.uk  i.  t-hap.  isix.  vol.  i.  |>.  jiuT.    ill  other 

pluivi  lie  alludes  tu  lltTdilutn.-  ill  lilt  -.:ii:iL-  li.ii...,  nillmn;.  acriall/  mi;:il inn- 
ing bin. 


Notwitliit:,ii-liiiK  the  p^niic  siSHTti-ns  ui  M.  M-.,tte,  (//,",/.  ,l-riw„i.. 
<rA(*j-ni\-irii,  vol.  ii.  |i.  28;3  [  compare  //o".  </n  me,  vol.  i.  J).  -Is), 

there  IB  no  guild  t-.-iili-tmi  fur  l.lie  .•njipn.rd  irav.-lf  in  K:;v;,t  nf  tin.  ,.:irliir 
liivukf,  mi. I  it  if  oven  qntMtiunarik  if  Pinto  i-vi:r  vi.i:.;.!  tii.it  cnniitrv, 
("  ■|Yh1-lherl,ot-v1-r>va...ii,  ^  ^..TLl.t-ful.     /,'.-. .,■■■„'»  /;.„„.,,  vol.  i.  [Mi".) 

Tin.-  K.. in  on.  r.,.,1;  lit!  1.;  :nt..Ti.--v  in  I  In;  -i  ■  1 1  ■  i  !.■  t  [  (  «■(.-■.,.,  vul.  i.  p;i.  1,'iiMSh); 
and,  fays  M.  lint, f«i,  p.  lM,  "villi  Diml'uru.,  nil  svi-trrnnlie  m<jnir>  into 
I  ho  history  .it"  Kl-i  [ii  iwi!,  tint  ui.lv  mi  I  In-  part  -if  the  tin-iik-.  Inn  nf  tho 
autm-im  in  general.''  .Mr.  Leake.,  in  ail  essay  on  the  ejuorra.  arrives  nt  the 
oniieln.-inti,  that  after  tho  time  nf  1'IultTtiy,  tin:  rim  iiTitf  made  n<>  addition;, 
to  their  kDowiedge  of  Afrioau  geoKraviliy.  .Ii,»m„!  ..{  ',V.Ui-.ry,.'.i>'ri  ,inci  '■/, 
vol.  ii.  p.  0. 
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plus,  that  of  Biudorus  at  Thobes.1,G  And  whatever  discre- 
pancies there  may  be  between  these  two  accounts,  they 
are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  increase  of  t lie  people, 
and  the  servile  condition  into  which  they  iiad  fallen.  In- 
deed, the  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and  costly  build- 
ings, which  are  still  standing,  are  a  proof  of  the  state  of 
the  nation  that  erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so 
stupendous,1'1  and  yet  so  useless,11*  there  must  have  been 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  No  wealth,  however  great,  no  expenditure, 
however  lavish,  could  meet  the  expense  which  would  have 
been  incurred,  if  they  had  been  the  work  of  free  men,  who 
received  for  their  labour  a  fair  and  honest  reward,"0  But 
in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  such  considerations  were  disregarded, 
because  every  tiling  tended  to  favour  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  and  depress  the  lower.  Between  the  two  there 
was  an  immense  and  impassaUe  gap.1-"  If  a  member  of  tho 
industrious  elasscs  changed  bis  usual  employment,  or  was 
known  to  pay  attention  to  political  matters,  he  was  severely 

111  See  On  this  some  irood  remarks  in  !/:'i-ri:i'i  Africin  .V'irv'i;,,*,  vol.  ii. 
pp  VDiMMiT;  iLIni  as  Ii>  c  1 1 . ■  .Li[l',  vi-IK-|-  1.1-Iwitii  tin-  trii.liT  M.ru-,  .  .f  'L'li.'li.  s  :u„i 
Memphis,  *(  .l/Vr/ftr,  //•■Kir,-  ,1/  rtjajf  Al- ni.i  lrie.  vol.  i,  p.  7.  The 
]n mil-  unit  iiup.irtiiiita!  of  the  tivn  eities  1i n utu:it i-.l,  Is.ih  l.i  iiij;  at.  liiflYivi.t 
pi.Tio.l-  tin?  oiij.iml  /,'■!,«■' „'«  /■'..'  //./,  v..!.  ii.  o]i.  .".1, 211,4.  lo,  4.1(ij  Vi/.k 
oil  lit  1'graiui'U,  vol.  iii.  pp.  ^7,  iui  ;  ,-7.  .j  ,-,,■:'«  U.ri-ini  vl  twi/it,  vol.  i.  pp. 
I),  HI,  iti,  •H.  167,  185. 

Sir  Julin  Ilersirhel  (Ditc.  <>h  X«< I'liK, ,,/Jni,  o.  no)  calculates 
that  the  pent  jm-na,;.!  ivcL-li-  tuirlvu  thousand  seven  lumdreii  ami  sistv 
r . .  I  i  1 1 1  ■  i  a  ;>..mirls.  H  '..iji].!u  i-  /..■;"■'■'■  I'rinrijJ-j nl <,V. ].  4.VI),  1>||..I(.  the  niil 
inijier  eslililiUe  of  sis  li  1  i.  J  J  Li  .na  0,11s  is  niv.iii.     lint  avoiding  to  I'erriiig,  the 

jM-ir.-i.-i it  .piantitv  of  1, 111-11I, i  v  i-  li.lllO,        Ii. a~,  or  -1, 1  i  lyiM  '  oabie  foot.  See 

I1,i„h„'<  fwy,.',  v.. 1.  ii.  [..  1 Lui.il.iii,  r-.-.-l,  mill  I './.■■<■  t,„  (/„  />-,„„ i-fs, 
l,44(i,vol.ii.p.ll3. 

re  built;  tint  it  is  imu  arimitled  thai  tlity  »u. 
neitner  mure  m,r  ic-.i  ;nnii  t.imhs  f..r  the  Ujivpl  i:m  kinp.!  soe  /iinwa'i 
I:.,,.;.',  vl.  ii.  pp.  ivii.  68,  lOfi,  372,  389;  and  SAarpfi  Binary  of  Egypt, 

"•  For  an  estimate  nf  ttio  expense  lit  whieh  line  .  f  tho  jivramids  oi.ulii  be 
llllilt  ill  u«l-  tillio  l.v  Kill-pearl  ivorkmen,  see   Y,nr  mi  /!■■  /'i/i-rlmil/.,  vol.  ii. 

p.  2M.  fin  aeiMiiiit,  however,  nf  the  linn. 1. it  i.f  (ii-tnvtiiiy  causes,  such  cal- 
culations have  Little  value. 

l!*  Those  who  <aaii  plain  llmt  in  Knropc  this  itiuriul  is  still  ton  great, 
mav  ilerive  a  sjiooios  ni"  sali.-faetioii  from  stno;io-  tin:  -.til  eMIn-Kuropvall 

civlllntlanB. 
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punished  j1-1  ami  under  no  ci  mi  rust  anew  was  the  posses- 
sion of  land  allowed  to  an  agricultural  labourer,  to  a  me- 
chanic, or  indeed  to  any  one  except  the  king,  the  clergy,  j 
and  the  army.158    The  people  at  large  were  little  "better  : 
than  beasts  of  burden;  and  all  that  was  expected  front 
them  was  an  unremitting  and  unrequited  labour.    If  they 
neglected  their  work,  they  were  flogged ;  and  the  same 
punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  upon  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  even  upon  women.1*3    These  and  similar  regu- 
lations were  well  conceived;  they  were  admirably  suited 
to  that  vast  social  system,  which,  "because  it  was  based  on  | 
despotism,  could  only  be  upheld  by  cruelty.  Hence  it  was  I 
that,  the  industry  of  the  whole  nation  being  at  the  abso- 
lute command  of  a  small  part  of  it,  there  aroso  the  possi- 
bility of  rearing  those  vast  edifices,  which  inconsiderate  1 
observers  admire  as  a  proof  of  civilization,1111  but  which,  in 
reality,  arc  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  altogether  depraved  ! 
and  unhealthy;  a  state  in  which  the  skill  and  the  arts  of 
an  imperfect  refinement  injured  those  whom  they  ought 
to  have  benefited ;  so  that  the  very  resources  which  tho 
people  had  created  were  turned  against  the  people  them- 

That  in  such  a  society  as  this,  much  regard  should  be 
paid  to  human  suffering,  it  would  indeed  be  idle  to  ex-  ' 
peel.11'5    Still,  we  are  startled  by  the  reckless  prodigality 


|.l  i-]]]it  t.'il  lu  iiih  ilijj.:  :\  hh  Li- hI: 

"Ifinynthai 


....     engaged  in 

oilier  employment  tlwii  ilm  .hil-  d>  wtiicii  iiu  !nul  Ikvu  twilight  up,  it 
'       ;      '    hiin."  Compare  Livid,  tiit. 


II,..-.  >.»>k  i. 


Ku!iu/,ii,:li,'ii  v.rii  ili-r  f ;  1  L"n-  1j - : ■  1 1 'h: ..- L t.  Mini  Aufkliiriiiin  J.-s  alu-ri  .Ivvjilen* 
si-yu  -niliLii,  find  tie  ciii  uiiwideivpreclilidiL-a  lMikiual  vuii  litiu  Aler- 


with  which,  in  Egypt,  the  upper  chuwes  squandered  away 
the  labour  and  llio  lives  of  the  people.  Jn  this  respect, 
as  the  monuments  yet  remaining  abundantly  prove,  they 
stand  alone  and  without  a  rival.  We  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  almost  incredible  waste,  when  we  hear  that 
two  thousand  men  were  occupied  for  three  years  in  carry- 
ing a  single  stone  from  Elephantine  to  >Sais;lai  that  the 
Canal  of  the  Red  Sea  alone,  cost  the  lives  of  a  hundred 
and  twentv  tlsoii.sand  Egyptians;1^  and  that  to  build  one 
of  the  pyramids  required  the  labour  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men  for  twenty  yeans.118 

If,  passing  from  the  history  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we 
now  torn  to  the  New  World,  wo  shall  meet  with  fresh 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  views.  The  only 
parts  of  America  which  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans were  in  some  degree  civilized,  wore  Mexico  and 
Peru  ;m  to  which  may  probably  be  added  that  long  and 
narrow  tract  which  stretches  from  the  south  of  Mexico  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  this  latter  country,  which  is 
Dow  known  as  Central  America,  the  inhabitants,  aided  by 

i;!n:ilii  11  mill  ilt'i-  f!i'.[;iLil;i.|i!iiiijr'lifii  »  'i,T  Ann™,  ilk-  ■]-.,  Imtu-ti'll,  Ills 


.  in, ■.(■..■.  r. 

e.  p.  36o. 


t,  see  1  'giro:,  lit  y'yi'.iiWs,  \ 

Eipjjit:,!,!^  vol.  i.  p.  70  :  l>ut  1 
.timiit  tn  stdvcrEO  to  hia  liwi 
■e  is  some  eiiygeratioii ;  alill 


Li-  hi  [in;  1  fft'i'l,  .'/„,. ,■„„/  ,J  f  ;„../,-"/  k. 


the  fertility  of  the  soil,130  seem  to  have  worked  out  for 
themselves  ;v  certain  amount  of  knowledge  ;  since  the 
ruins  still  extant,  prove  the  possession  of  a  mechanical 
and  architectural  skill  tuu  considerahte  tu  be  acquired 
by  any  nation  entirely  barbarous.131  Beyond  this,  nothing 
is  known  of  their  history  ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
ouch  buildings  as  Copaii,  Palenquc,  and  Uxmal,  make  it 

scat  of  a  civilization,  in,  all  essential  points  similar  to 
those  of  India  and  Egypt ;  tliat  is  to  say,  similar  to  thein 
in  respect  to  the  unequal  distribution  nfwejikli  arid  power, 
and  the  thraldom  in  which  the  great  body  of  Die  people 
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histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  There  are  still  existing 
considerable  and  authentic  materials,  from  which  we  may 
form  nn  opinion  on  the  ancient  state  of  those  two  coun- 
tries, and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  civilization. 
Hef'ore,  however,  entering  upon  this  suhjeet,  it  will  he 
convenient  to  point  out  what  those  physical  laws  were 
■which  determined  the  localities  of  American  civilization  : 
Or,  in  other  words,  why  it  was  that  in  these  countries 
alone,  society  should  have  been  organized  into  a  fixed 
and  settled  system,  while  the  rest  of  the  New  World  was 
peopled  by  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians.  Such  an  in- 
quiry will  be  found  highly  interesting,  as  afl'unlinu;  further 
proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and  indeed  irresistible,  force 
with  which  the  powers  of  Nature  have  controlled  the  for- 
tunes of  Man. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  he  struck, 
is  that  in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  the  original 
civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  countries;  the  whole  of 
Peru  proper  being  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole 
of  Cemnd  America  and  Mexico  within  the  northern  tropic. 
How  the  heat  of  the  climate  operated  on  the  social  and 
political  arrangements  of  India  and  Egypt,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  examine  ;  and  it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved 
that  the  result  was  brought  about  by  diminishing  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and  thus  produc- 
ing a  very  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power. 
But,  besides  this,  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  a  country  affects  its  civilization,  and 
the  discussion  of  which  I  have  reserved  for  the  present 
moment,  because  it  may  ho  more  clearly  illustrated  in 
America  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  New  World, 
the  scale  on  which  Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than 
in  the  Old,  and  her  forces  being  more  overpowering,  it  is 
evident  that  her  operations  on  mankind  may  ho  studied 

th«  ruins  in  Central  America  to  ^'tbn  Mayan  race  j"  see  Pn'tinrJffi'iSr 
If/,/,  in  Ilrit-n  of  Hi-iU-h  .L.wi.'iwi  (,-t  IM7.  ji.  -J.-ii;.  Ida  tin,  [.vii],;iia>  fur 
these  and  similar  statements  ia  very  unsatisfactory. 


DlJtiZ'XI  b,  Cc 
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with  greater  advantage  than  in  countries  where  she  is 
weaker,  and  where,  therefore,  the  consequences  of  her 
movements  aro  less  conspicuous. 

which  an  abundant  national  food  has  been  shown  to  exer- 
cise, lie  will  easily  understand  how,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  physical  phenomena,  the  civilization  of  America  was, 
of  necessity,  confined  to  those  parts  where  alone  it  was 
found  by  the  discoverers  of  the  Now  World.  For,  setting 
aside  the  chemical  and  geognostie  varieties  of  soil,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  two  causes  which  regulate  the  fertility  of 
every  country  are  heat  and  moisture."4  Where  these  are 
abundant,  the  land  will  be  exuberant;  where  they  are  de- 
ficient, it  will  be  sterile.  This  rule  is,  of  course,  in  its 
application  subject  to  exceptions,  arising  from  physical 
conditions  which  arc  independent  of  it;  but  if  other 
things  are  equal,  the  rule  is  invariable.  And  the  vast 
additions  which,  since  the  construction  of  isothermal  lines, 
have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  geographical  botany, 
enable  us  to  lay  this  down  as  a  law  of  nature,  proved  not 
only  by  arguments  drawn  from  vegetable  physiology,  but 
also  by  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  in  which  plants 
are  actually  distributed  in  different  countries.135 

Hcspeclinj;  tin'  rnsmt'sirm  hi-t.ivoen  (lie  vi'jretalilo  |ir'«:noti>>ri-  of  a 
I'ountrv  and  il.  i_-.'ni_-tiost!i-  j  .l-i-mI  Niri  l  in--;,  1 L  t  r  1 .  ■  Lb  yet  km  mil  ;  but  '.hi-  iv.b'it 
may  compare  M-n-n't  t:,,-.,-r-i, ',  ■<  i.i  l'!-in!s,  |>.  (J-t,  with  /,'<-/><■, -if  •>.:  H-.-t-im/  /„/ 
I/.,  A'.ry  S<itli/,  ]s4li,  pp.  Til,  7],  Til,-  ihii.iii^i]  lints  .if  si.il  are  much  bet- 
tor ijii-lo':t..i..l.  mi'L  J.ir.v  ;i  rliri'L-l  [lyaoi  ii'a!  b.'ariii_r  on  11m.-  use  of  manures. 
See  T«c'r,  Vlmnirtm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  HilO-llIU;    /!rai./.V  '  I,  ■.,„-„,  vol.  i. 

p.  i;ui,  vol.  ii.  |i[..  ]»<;;-  isii:i  ■  y;.  j;..,,.-,,,,,       i  m  i-i-i  ■  i.i./.:,/  „n,l 

Kupp'i  Ittwttr,  v.. I.  ii.  up.  iil.l,  :\-<\  vol.  iii.  ,,.  v;:t,  v..l.  iv.  pp.  t:i-,  -u-l, 
4411. 

IU  As  to  tho  iufluence  of  heat  Mid  moisture  on  (he  ^'oji-apliieal  (LisirL 
billion  of  i.kmts,  so.-  //„,,',.. .  /!,■/.,„„,  ],|,.  2H.-..SIK),  urn!  f.-il i.,.,r 
pp.  .-.-,ii:i.  JlfTOli  ('.'-.»,.  ,,/  /'/„„(,,  ■2V.:\)  MVS,  ■'  i,  the  re  for./,  after 
n  I  Imi  inu'  local  lircu  instances,  l.riiij;  the  .eiretnliuu  of  islands  also  under 
that  hi'.v  of  undire,  nmirdiiij!  (0  whii'b  tilt'  number  of -p, vies  coustaiitlv 
increases  Willi  iiniuasiai;  beat  ami  C'irrcspiiiitliii:!  humidity."  "it  the  effect 
..f  temperature  alono,  compare  a  nolo  in  Knimn's  Si'„-i-;„.  vol.  i.  pp.  (14,11.1, 
ivith  If i- n.,l.in-j  \>t       li„,i  S.ti-Ui,  p|i.  Till,  In  tin  hitler  -.v.ts. 

ii  is  supposed  llial  lioi-.t  Ls   st  :ni;i-.|  I        of  all  pitutle  ii-jolils ,   1  Munich 

thie  is  probably  true,  still  (ho  influence  of  humi.litv  is  immense.    I  iimv 

mention  an  an  iri-lnm  f  this,  that  it  lias  been  reeetilly  aMcitaincd  that 

the  oyvpoi  nM.||  by  si.-oils  ilurinir  L'crin illation,  is  n.'t  aluavs  talon  from  (ho 
air,  but  is  obtained  by  decomposing  water.    See  the  curious  experiments  of 
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A  general  survey  of  the  continent  of  America  will  il- 
lustrate the  connexion  between  this  law  and  the  subject 
now  before  us.    In  the  first  place,  as  regards  moisture, 
all  the  great  rivers  in  the  New  World  are  on  the  eastern 
coast,  none  of  them  on  the  western.    The  causes  of  this 
(remarkable  fact  are  unknown  \m  but  it  is  certain  that 
J  neither  in  North,  nor  in  South  America,  does  one  con- 
siderable river  empty  itself  into  the  Pacific  ;  while  on  the 
opposite  side  there  aro  numerous  rivers,  some  of  enor- 
mous magnitude,  all  of  great  importance,  as  the  Negro, 
the  La  Plata,  the  San  Krancisto,  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco, 
the  Mississippi,  the  Alabama,  the  Saint  John,  the  Potomac, 
i  ""    L.tC»-  ''Je  Susquehannah,  the  Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the 
^i-pX'r-       yflint  Lawrencc     jljr  tnis  vast  Water-system  the  soil  is 
i  '•hat**'  towards  the  east  constantly  irrigated        but  towards  the 

j.    ^  west  there  is  in  North  Anionic  only  one  river  of  value, 
\iw      tne  Oregon  ;138  while  in  South  America,  from  the  Isthmus 
.-  \j    [\,     of  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  no  great 
\'~""    \      river  at  all. 

flliwy       But  as  to  tho  other  main  cause  of  fertility,  namely 
heat,  we  find  in  North  America  a  state  of  things  precisely 


Edwards  and  Oliii  in  /,,' „,//.■,/,  A,-./,,,,  ,/,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2'il,  '2I-2,  London,  I84H  ; 

dach'a  great  wurk,  T ■  •<■■  /'/'.  ■,■.•■.■..'.  .,■„■,  v,  i  i\.  Vp.  J.y],:iUB. 

"*  There  is  a  diffcrtmi:  hel ue.si  1 1  il-  nateri-heils  .if  the  eastern  anil 
western  ranges,  which  explains  this  i:i  part,  Inn  not  entirely  ;  ami  even  if 
the  espkmalit.il  were  moiv  satisfactory  Hum  it  is,  it  is  t.m  proximate  to  the 
[ilicsii.iiiiTii.il  to  rriii-  rrioca  seiroLilic  ml  in:,  and  must  itself  lie  referred  tu 
hiejicre.eohi^ea!  eoni.ider-.iti,™. 

Of  this  irriirr.ti.iii    iika  n,;..i-  In-  f..n,.,  a  in. in  an  esliinste  that  I  In; 

Air, a/  irains  an  area  r.f  e,.-,i!ii,ij.,<i  square  miles  ;  tlml  its  month  is  niliete- 

siM  snil.  s  wide,  and  tl.at  it  is  seivi-sNr  -mi  miles  from  its  month.  .\,,„tr- 
,;■//,:■  (/,„.,„,/./,,/.  vol.  i.  ....  -i-r.l.    Indeed,  it  in  said  ill  an  Essay  on 

the  llvHri.TTavliv  (;!'  trinith  Anseriea  (,/.,!., i.f  H-.ii-irnjj,.  .Wi'i-/*,  v,,l.  ii.  p. 
?.-.(.),  that  "will,  the  exception  of  one  shorl  p.ntate  of  three  miles,  uater 
tl.  us,  and  is  tin-  the  most  part  navigable,  hetivcen  EuiTios  Aire.-,  in 
sin Mh  iillitude,  (o  tli.-  in. mill  i.f  the  Orinoco,      nearly  '.I'-  north.   See  als"  on 

Mr.  Iltigere  <(. V.V         N »>■'/.  .I,..,rn'.r.  [,.  >■■,  llr^Aune.  for  1H34)  says', 

"  the  area  diainid  l.y  the  Mi-i-sippi   i  all  it.  ts  ihiLtars,-.  is  ermipnled  at 

I .'  .|IL'. (Us!  si'[Uave  miley.''    Compare  /.Jie.'i.^i/>..a's  „!.(-'.'•■  /i>;'si'j'.Vi",  vol.  ii . 
p.  164. 

The  Orepr.o,  or  lYlntohia  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  forms  a  remark- 
ahlf  hnlanieal  line,  which  Is  ,he  iioiijnlaiy  of  [lie  C.dll'ornian  flora.  See 
/If /.-lit  u„  r,:.!.i„ii  i-ii  tin  /.'"J  -W.'.ty,  p.  113. 

hw  4^  a-C5cU  ^wvvl^. 
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tiic  reverse.  There  we  find  that  while  the  irrigation  in  on 
the  east,  the  heat  is  on  the  west.""  This  difference  of 
temperature  between  tiic  two  coasts,  is  probably  eoinimed 
with  some  great  meteorological  law  ;  for  in  the  whole  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  the  eastern  part  of  continents 
and  of  islands  is  colder  than  the  western.1,1"  Whether, 
however,  this  is  owing  to  some  large  and  comprehensive 
cause,  or  whether  each  instance  has  a  cause  peculiar  to 
itself,  is  an  alternative,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
impossible  to  decide  ;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  early  history  of  America  is  ex- 
tremely curious.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  two  great 
cuiiditiuns  of  fertility  have  not  been  united  in  any  part 
of  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  The  countries  on  the 
oue  side  have  wanted  heat;  those  on  the  other  side  have 
wanted  irrigation.  Tho  accumulation  of  wealth  being 
thus  impeded,  the  progress  of  society  was  stopped;  and 
until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  knowledge  of  Europe 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  America,  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  people  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  reaching 
even  that  imperfect  civilization  to  which  the  iiilmbitums 
of  India  and  of  Egypt  easily  attained."1    On  tho  other 

™  For  proof  that  the  main  temperature  of  the  western  coast  of  Berth 

Atil.tL.:  is  hi;;ili-r  than  1 1  [Lit  .if  ill,;  rastoni  iMLlft,  sw  J-mr,v}l  „f  U.'r/r'tjJ'. 

.sv„-wy,  vol.  is.  ],.  :!.sii,  vol.  si.  pp.         -J Hi;  f/,'.Mfi.  h,  'S-., K<- 

,„■!,:,;  V..!.  i.  pp.  \-2,  :C!fi  :  lt;,h„;l.:„:.-:  A,;.!,-  K.;„,l;l  ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  214, 

21.-,  i:-!.-tr,\l,  i";,i.  '['his  i-  .11  iilii-t.-itr.i  l,r  111,:  i.i.iaiiieal  fad,  that  ml 
the  "i  i-t  toast  tin;  euiiiferie  tri.nv  ai  hich  us  <:■::  or  7H'  ILnvth  latitude;  while 
on  the  east  lh.  il-  northern  limit  is  .  See  ail  K-siy  c»  tho  .Mi.ipli..liiL'y 
lit"  till'  i/iilsift-m-.  ill  H'jiiirU  <-H  Jlr+i.i'l  !/!■  /I- "I  .S-l.T./,/,  |i.  S,  whh-h  .inn.ltl 
be  eompareil  with  Form  n,i  /./■■:  VUmiiti  ••(!!.,-  (nihil  .■*„/,.,  ,.„,/  <-.,  En'i'iiiLc 
UfixBKtt,  Now  York,  1S42,  p.  6S. 

"  Write™  on  climate  have  remarked  Ih.it  the  eastern  coasts,  of  conti- 
nents ill  the  iii.tOu  i  n  li..:rni-.pli|.i  i.  have  li  Iiiivit  mean  tempi-vat  nre  than  the 
Western  coasts."  Rirl.nr.h.in  l-j.  . Wf .',-.! l,.-. rif  >>i  Zi,  /■»!//.  p.  12!  I,  Uril.  Am*. 
p,r  IKi'i:  see  ills.!  /.'-/.orf  f„r  1MI,  ,*elioi,*,  p.  2S  ;  '/w.-ir..  <%in»,  vol.  iii. 

p[i.  l-jn,  1-1  I  ;  .WW  ,,i  i;  :,-„/,/:.  vil.  ssii.  p.  170. 

111  Tlie  little  that  is  kunivii  ,,f  the  u.rh  state  oi  the  North- American 

lril*;s  ha.  hero  brought.  I  outlier  l.v  Iir.  M'Ciilh.li   in  his  [ear  I  work, 

It-"- i n -ii..*  fmarninfi  Amino*,  \n,.  ]  ID-Mil.  He  sjivs,  p.  1  sS  1 .  that  they 
"  livi.il  ti.-i;tii.-i  witiiinit  laws  an.l  civil  li^nlaliniiB."  In  that  part  of  the 
it  .i  l  l,  tin;  papulation,  has  prolmlily  never  heen  tiscd  ;  ami  we  nuw  know 
tll.it  the  inhabitants  of  the  iiortli  east  of  Asia  have  at  ditti-niit  thai;.-;  pa;  si  (1 
over  to  the  north-west  „f  Arncriea.  a-  iii  the  v:\--v  ■<{  the  [  schitktschi,  who 
nro  found  in  both  continents.    Indeed,  Dobell  was  so  struck  by  the  simi- 
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hand,  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  the  continent  sud- 
denly Hiriiijjjf's  its  f "i ii-ii],  and.  rapidiv  I'lmtivirting,  becomes 
a  small  strip  of  land,  until  it  reaches  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  This  narrow  tract  was  the  centre  of  Mexican 
civilization  :  and  a  comparison  of  the  preeedins,'  arguments 
will  easily  show  why  such  was  the  case  ;  for  the  peculiar 
entifi^uralioii  uf  the  laud  secured  a  very  large  amount  of 
coast,  and  thus  gave  to  the  southern  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica the  character  of  an  island.  Hence  there  arose  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  insular  climate,  namely,  an 
increase  of  moisture,  caused  by  the  watery  vapour  which 
springs  from  the  sen."-  While,  therefore,  the  position  uf 
Mexico  near  the  Ofpintur  gave  it  heat,  the  shape  of  the 
laud  gave  it  humidity ;  and  this  being  the  only  part  of 
North  America  in  which  these  two  conditions  were  united, 
it  was  likewise  the  only  part  which  was  at  nil  civilized. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  sandy  plains  of  Cali- 
fornia and  southern  Columbia,  instead  uf  boil  is;  scorched 
into  sterility,  had  been  irrigated  by  the  rivers  of  the  east, 
or  if  the  rivers  of  the  cast  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
heat  of  the  west,  the  result  of  either  combination  would 
have  been  that  exuberance  of  soil  by  which,  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  decisively  proves,  every  early  civiliza- 
tion was  preceded,  lint  inasmuch  as,  of  the  two  elements 
of  fertility,  one  was  deficient  in  every  part  of  America 
north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  it  followed  that,  until  that 

tarity  lietivi'i'n  -Jv  Xmm!:- Ai:h!v':,\il;  Oilii-^  :md  ^■■iiil  li'j  'lilli  rn-jirlj- 


pliiu-ii,  t|lii  Mi'  dun-ill  i]iu>  jii-inlmit  ]ps  itmis  ilti  jiiiii,  ill'  jiiillet,  daui'it  el 
ill-  sqi-.i'In'iiir,  win!  i'i-11  ii\i|ilfi4v-  duns  1  ililtciuiir  (111  pnye."  IlamUblt.  hi 
Xbuetiit  Erpagnr,  vol.  i.  |>.  46. 
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lino  was  pa  semi,  civilization  could  gain  no  i-cstiii.tr-filsictf ; 
and  there  never  has  been  found,  and  wo  may  eonlideutlv 
assert  never  will  be  found,  any  evidence  that  even  a  single 
ancient  nation,  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous  continent, 
was  able  to  make  much  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  or 
organize  itself  into  a  fixed  and  permanent  society. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  physical  agents  which  controlled 
the  early  destinies  of  North  America.  But  in  referenco 
to  South  America,  a  different  train  of  circumstances  came 
into  play;  for  the  law  by  virtue  of  which  the  eastern  coasts 
arc  colder  than  the  western,  is  not  only  inapplicable  to  tho 
southern  hemisphere,  but  is  replaced  bv  another  law  pre- 
cisely tin'  reverse.  North  of  the  equator,  the  east  is  colder 
than  the  west ;  south  of  the  equator,  the  east  is  hotter 
than  the  west.11'  If  now,  we  connect  this  fact  with  what 
has  been  noticed  respecting  the  vast  river-system  which 
distinguishes  ihe  east  of  America  from  tho  west,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  in  South  America  there  exists  that 
cooperation  of  heat  and  humidity  in  which  North  Ame- 
rica is  deficient.  The  result  is,  that  the  soil  in  the  eastern 
part  of  South  America  is  remarkable  for  its  exuberance, 
not  only  within  the  tropic,  but  considerably  beyond  it ; 
the  smith  of  I'.nml,  and  even  part  of  Uruguay,  possessing 
a  fertility  not  to  he  found  in  any  country  of  North  Ame- 
rica situated  under  a  corresponding  latitude. 

On  a  hasty  view  of  the  preceding  generalizations,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  eastern  side  of  South  America, 
being  thus  richly  endowed  by  nature,144  would  have  been 

m  "  The  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  east  and  west  i-rasi?  of 
i':iiitim  ri(s  mkI  Hiiii'K  has  a-so  Wti  oUseiVi-d  in  the  S'.iehem  htmi-pli.'-v  - 
but  here  the  west  roasts  are  colder  (hail  thi'  east,  while  in  111,'  northern 
hemisphere  Ihe  east  coasts  nre  the  eoJder,"  J/n/r-n's  o'.v.i.-r, !■  /  /V-o.rV, 
1B1 II,  p.  94. 

pul.lis.lM-d  oil  Smith  America,  ra  Htrack  hy  thi*  superiority  ,.f  the  hihktii 
roast  ;  :n;(i  lie  Ineiitir-rH  thut  "  tiiiit.-  "hi.'h  ripen  well  ami  an:  very  ahun- 
ilaut,  fU.'ii  :v~  the  ftr-apo  ami  lis;,  in  [a:ilu-ii!  -11  on  '.he  L:ast  coast,  sucoeod 
very  priori}1  in  ■-'  lnv.rr  latiOi.li-  >.n  the  i] .1  .^i t ■  ■  si'le  nf  the  cnntiiieut."  Ihir- 
irin*  Jvir.fil  of  Lonri.  ItMD,  p,  mi;*.     Com  raw  Mrvf-'i 

of  /','.„,'.-.  |.|..  S.->,  ISS.    So  that  the  proportion  of  Ilauiell  {M,1~„: J< ■;■•''■„/ 
p.  lu-1.  Free,  xiv.)  is  expressed  ton  generally,  and  should  lie  coulincd 
to  erjiitiiu  iits  north  of  the  equator. 
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tlie  sent  of  one  of  those  civilizations,  wljicli,  in  otlicr  parts 
of  tlio  world,  similar  causes  produced.  But  if  wo  look  a 
little  further,  we  shall  find  that  wltat  lias  just  been  pointed 
out,  by  no  means  exhausts  even  the  physical  bearings  of 
this  .subject,  and  that  wc  must  take  into  consideration  a 
third  great  agent,  which  has  sufficed  to  neutralize  the  na- 
i  tural  results  of  the  other  two,  and  to  retain  in  barbarism 
1  the  inhabitants  of  what  otherwise-  would  have  been  the 
most  flourishing  of  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 

The  agent  to  which  I  allude  is  the  trade-wind  ;  a 
striking  phenomenon,  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  seo, 
all  the  civilizations  anterior  to  those  of  Europe  were 
greatly  and  injuriously  influenced.  This  wind  covers  no 
less  than  56°  of  latitude  ;  28"  north  of  the  equator,  and 
28°  south  of  it.145  In  this  large  tract,  which  comprises 
some  of  the  must  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  the  trade- 
wind  blows,  during  the  whole  year,  either  from  the  north- 
east or  from  the  south-east.14"  The  causes  of  this  regu- 
larity are  now  well  understood,  and  are  known  to  depend 
partly  on  the  displacement  of  air  at  the  equator,  and 
partly  on  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  cold  air  from 
the  poles  is  constantly  flowing  towards  the  equator,  and 
thus  producing  northerly  winds  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  southerly  winds  in  the  southern.  These 
winds  are,  however,  deflected  from  their  natural  course 
by  the  movement  of  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis 
from  west  to  east.  And  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is, 
of  course,  more  rapid  at  the  equator  than  elsewhere,  it 
happens  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator  the 
speed  is  so  great  as  to  outstrip  the  movements  of  the 

'•>  The  trade-wimlH  snliietiili.-*  r.Mr.li  the  thirlielh  puralU'l.   Sfu  /*<«(".?/'« 
Mcl,w>i:,lir.i/  /:'■'•■■'■/.',  p.  Jliil.     ]>r.  Traill  (W»ml        ■jf'phn,  C.litt.  ISiK, 
2tili!  kivp,  "  Iti.'V  ,'lti-ml  tu  nli.mt  :lir  [ill  LML'h  siil,'  '.if  thu  CL|u;it'ji  i"  but 
1  brieve  tlii'y  lire  rarely  fmlliil  Hi.  l.i.L'l.  ;  lIm-ml'!.  U..I.1TI-..11  i-  .i-i-rainly 
iii-i.n-  i-:  fii;.[i..-:.ii.j  tliit  they  iu-f  pui^-iilin;  [o  the  tropica;  lliilvry  nf 

 In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  trade-wind  blow!  from  the  north- 


,V.i,'.»,  p  s 
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p.  208.    Dr.  Forrjr  sij-s  that  it  has  given  to  tlie  growth  uf  the  trees 
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atmosphere  from  the  poles,  and  forcing  them  into  another 
direction,  gives  rise  U>  those  easterly  currents  which  are 
called  trade -winds.1"  What,  however,  we  are  now  rather 
concerned  with,  is  not  so  much  an  explanation  of  the 
trade-winds,  as  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  great 
physical  phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
South  America. 

The  trade-wind,  blowing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  proceeding  from  the  east,  crosses  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  therefore  reaches  the  land  surcharged 
with  the  vapours  accumulated  in  its  passage.  These  va- 
pours, on  touching  the  shore,  are,  at  periodical  intervals, 
condensed  into  rain  ;  and  as  their  progress  westward 
is  checked  by  that  gigantic  chain  of  the  Andes,  which 
thev  are  unable  to  pass,14"  they  pour  the  whole  of  their 
moisture  on  Brazil,  which,  in  consequence,  is  often  deluged 
by  the  most  destructive  torrents.'  This  abundant  supply, 
being  aided  by  that  vast  river-system  peculiar  to  the 
eastern  part  of  America,  and  being  also  accompanied  by 
heat,  has  stimulated  the  soil  into  an  activity  unequalled 

;  /Vw<  l;,t,l:irJ(terP$rtatiit,  pp.  SSJ-asc!  Tho  discovery  ofthe 

inn-  tfii-nvv  i-  I'ft'Ti  iistl-Lh-rl  ji>  Mr.  ilnlurll  ;  Kill   th.il, ■/  tt:,J  till'  n'lli  liis- 

covercr.  .Wit  m  I'n-'t,  p.  -V>7.    The  mousuoua,  which  popular  wrilcrs  frc- 

HHt-lltlv  fuifusi!  H-ilri  111.-  tr.nii  ivi:ui.-,  :\n  --v.il  [u  In-  CiulM-il  liv  tin-  prelum-- 
liMUCf  'i.-f  hiTi-i,  ami  liv  tin:  liitlrrrtii.v  l.i;twt-u:i  it.1  t e 1 1] [ i i-ra turc  and  that  of 
the  Hfli  :  MX  Kutinli,  pp.  -li-la.    On  what  mriv-  liu  ralk-tl  tin-  ci.uvitmiin  .if 

by  M  1)  vt',  /  i  «™<wii/or  1M7  (TWuefo 

]i-  3"},  .-."(I  fiyrt        IMS  !>■  'I'l'"  tii<m-a,i,.uiv  i,  „l        ;,,  //,„„'.■  !,/,-.< 


).  116,  IV.K  Kill,  \ 


teat,  p.  30. 

'«  LvtU'$Pri 


"*  On  the  rain  .if  Uv:,ii1,      7k, ,:.ir,  m, !,,.,-. !,.„;<-!  /:,«.;>.>,  p.  :\:ir,;  /),„- 

iei«'*Jt:tr.i'j!,  pp.  1  I,  33:  u.i.l  U-irtnis.i  Tr  i.it'  in  Ilin-.i',  Vul.ii.  p.  11;J; 

Oantntr*  Tr-inl-  in  Jlrntii,  pp.  S3,  110,  IN,  175,  233,39-1. 
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in  anv  other  part  of  the  world."0  Brazil,  which  is  nearly 
as  largo  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  covered  with  a  vcge- 


couutry  is  filled  with  douse  anil  tangled  forests,  whose 
noble  lives,  blossoming  in  unrivalled  bcautv,  and  exquisite 
with  a  thousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce  in  endless 
prodigality.  On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  gor- 
geous |i!um:iL"e,  which  nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  re- 
cesses. Helow,  their  base  and  trunks  are  crowded  with 
brushwood,  creeping  plants,  iunumeral)le  parasites,  all 
ewarniing  with  life.  There,  too,  arc  myriads  of  insects 
of  every  variety  ;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form ; 
serpents  and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly  beauty:  all  of 
which  find  means  of  existence  in  this  vast  workshop  and 
repository  of  Jsaturo.  And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  this  laud  of  marvels,  the  forests  are  skirted  by  enor- 
mous meadows,  which,  reeking  with  heat  and  moisture, 
supply  nourishment  to  countless  herds  of  wild  cattle,  that 
browse  and  fatten  on  their  herbage;  while  the  adjoining 
plains,  rich  in  another  form  of  life,  arc  the  chosen  abodo 
of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious  animals,  which  prey  on 
each  other,  but  which  it  might  almost  seem  no  human 
power  can  hope  to  extirpate.151 

™  Dr.  Oarilm-r,  aint  loola-il  at  Ihose  limits  tvilh  (be  l'vo  of  a  WullLst, 
aiivs  llial  m-iir  Riu  ik-  .Inn, -in.  ill-  iu-:it  :iu.l  iiuiistutv  :ar  -uilHrii-nt  to  enln- 
pciiKitL-  uv.mj  tin'  ]w«iri'..t  foil;  f,,  tliai  '■  rooks,  on  wbioii  mralv  a  (raco 
of  earth  is  I"  l'u  hWitl-.I,  an-  <.-..vi!!rd  witri  v.  IW.ia*.  li:iiLii(isi:i-.  iin-la-tii- 

]  ]  I  LL  L'LiL' .  CLOli.  Oivlli'ilil',  iLll.l    fi/ril.i.  |l|ul  ill!   ill    (III-  \:-.,:L|-  ■ .(  lil.;."    (,'iT.hl,  r'i 

hi  this  comliiiiatioti,  N'hWi  Wfma/,  vol.  ii. 

■  season  ;  "  For  eight  or  niiit 
a  dry  ihirt  on  me  ;  and  the 
n  i|iiut-  wot  in  the  morning. 

exhaling  by  tli«  litat, 


p.  37,  vol.  iLi.  pp.  ai.-.,  i--£S ;  <i,u-J;,rs  /fno'/,'  pp.  Is,  iii-34,  41-14,  131 
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Such  is  tho  flow  and  abundance  of  life  by  wliiuh  Brazil 
is  marked  above  all  the  other  countries  of  the  tfarth.188 
But,  amid  this  pomp  and  splendour  of  Nature,  no  place  is 
left  for  .Man.  Ho  is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  ma- 
jesty « iih  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  forces  that  oppose 
him  are  so  formidable,  that  lie  has  never  been  able  to 
make  bead  against  thein,  never  able  til  rally  against  their 
accumulated  pressure.  The  whole  of  Brazil,  notwith- 
standing its  immei^e  apparent  advantages,  lias  always 
remained  entirely  uncivilized  ;  its  inhabitants  wandering 
savages,  in  competent  to  resist  those  obstacles  which  the 
very  bounty  of  Nature  bad  put  in  their  way.  For  the 
natives,  like  every  people  in  the  infancy  of  society,  arc 
averse  to  enterprise  ;  and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
arts  by  which  physical  impediments  are  removed,  they 
have  never  attempted  to  grapple  uiih  the  diliiculties  that 
stopped  their  social  progress.  Indeed,  those  difficulties  are 
so  serious,  that  during  more  than  three  hundred  years 
the  resources  nf  Kumpean  knowledge  have  been  vainly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  them.  Along 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  there  has  been  introduced  from  liu- 
rope  a  certain  amount  of  that  civilization,  which  the  na- 
tives by  their  own  efforts  could  never  have  reached.  But 
such  civilization,  in  itself  very  imperfect,  has  never  pene- 
trated tho  recesses  of  the  country  ;  and  in  the  interior 
there  is  still  found  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
litis  always  existed.  The  people,  ignorant,  and  therefore 
brutal,  practising  no  restraint,  and  roo  igniting  no  law, 


lm-rili-.;i-  "  til.'  I'Mjo.-ilinr.-  r-.-L-iili-.lirv  -  f  -iitu:-.-  iibii-'i  -■!. 111:1. !-r:ifn.' 
H'nW.'.'  Rff.il,  vol.  ii.  p.  II).  Auil'11  very  (.-liiiiii.iir.  ] i:it I L^-t ,  .Mr.  Ilm-nm 
snvs  M»i>r,vil,  ifl),  "In  Kti^kiini,  riiiv  [n-rsiiu  fi-ii-I  uf  iiiiluriil  liittury  i-ii- 
jr.v.s  ill  hi-  iv.ili:'  .1  j;ri  :i;  :irU:n:!:i-i-,  i-v';iI,mlvs  lirii  in/  r--  in.  l  liir'H  rittin^ 
tii'ri  n!  ti.-mi-.il  :  lint  in  l!u--c  tVrlilfi  i-limair.-,  i-  cmim'  uir.ii  lid.-,  tliu  rutini 
tioJM  ore  6U  imiuiiruiLS  tiuil  liu  is  sarnl!  uliSe  tu  milk  at  Bit." 
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c  to  live  on  in  their  old  iiml  in vetui  JLtu  barbarism.1"3 
In  their*  country,  the  physical  causes  arc  so  active,  and 
do  their  work  oil  a  scale  of  such  unrivalled  magnitude, 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  escape  from 
the  effects  of  their  united  action..  The  progress  of  agri- 
culture is  stopped  by  impnssable  forests,  and  the  harvests 
arc  destroyed  by  innumerable  insects.'5*  The  mountains 
are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers  arc  too  wide  to  bridge  ; 
every  thing  is  contrived  to  keep  back  the  human  mind, 
and  repress  its  rising  ambition.  It  is  thus  that  the  ener- 
gies of  Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  Man.  Nowhere 
else  is  there  so  painful  a  contrast  between  the  grandeur 
of  the  external  world  and  the  littleness  of  the  internal. 
And  the  mind,  cowed  by  this  unequal  struggle,  has  not 
only  been  unable  to  advance,  but  without  foreign  aid  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  receded.  For  even  at  present, 
with  all  the  improvements  constantly  introduced  from 
Kurope,  there  are  no  signs  of  real  progress  ;  while  not- 
|  withstanding  the  frequency  of  colonial  settlements,  less 
!  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  land  is  cultivated.1"  The  habits 
of  the  people  arc  as  barbarous  as  ever;  and  as  to  their 


liiNiuls  ..f  .jtlirr  jtulf,  suu  //"■■  ''  i-'-.iV  //,'.),.,-.;      Urn:',!,  pp.       ill,  1 i>7,  17:1, 

-ira-  .1/  ><:,//„/,•/  /:.  .,.,„■•-.,  ,  ,,-„;,„,  .1, „„■„■.,,  p.  7: ;  ;m,i  the 

in- .iv  itci-iiI  ;ici„'i1:t  uf  Dv.  M:i r tin.' ,  in  .lo  in.vl  ..{  <;,-..■„„■/,.  s«<-„>„.  v,.|.  ii, 

n..  UH-v.in.  KvL-n  in  i.si7,  ii  "in-  ram  tn  sun  u  iiiiiiv,!  in  nil.  ,ii.  ja,,™-,, 

(,W  /.!/,„■! ,-,„■,  Tn.-rh  ill  tlr.--.-l,  v.. I.  i.  p.  l.lij  ;  mill  Dr.  (i:irjn,:.  ('/',-,- 

rth  in  Hr-i-.n,  [i]i.  CI,  Id)  fa l!:m   re  itiuii  i.m-  liali.rn  i.f  !mii:iiis  in 

Until  "  iiiivc  ivtiiriiril  10  tl,:,t  f:iv.i,;e  life  fri.ni  wliirli  liny  hail  apparently 
been  reclaimed. 

'»  Sir  <;.  T,_v.  !1  (frinr^ilr!  ,,/  li„l„.,,h       (;„;>)  ]„,ticts  "tin-  ii.iT.,'iil.lo 

iniueiiT  ■.[  infirtf  which  liiv  Wiiplc  (In  it.  .[is  in  ISraii:  :"  ill  ill  Mr.  .Swain*  

who  had  travelled  Id  that  oountrj 
destructive,  and  at  the  name  time 
possession  of  the  rjround  with  the 


P.lific,  that  they  frcnucutlv  dispute 
andman,  defy  all  Ilia  ekill  to  eitir- 


lL-.t-.il,  v.l.  i.  t  p.  M  I,  i.7ii,  ,i:l:i-:5::/>.  :s-l:j,  vul.  ii.  pp.  :'.<;.-,,  vul.  iii.  p. 
1  '         I  v.. 1  '  P       '  m'"'fm  117 ' 

Thc'c«H:.v:it-,l  Lino  i-  .■-en.iei'il  at  from  lit,,  -  per  wi.  S„-  WCal- 
led,;  Oeeg.  Diet,,  1810,  voL  L  p.  430. 
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numbers,  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  Brazil,  the 


P< 


Mieiently  i/xplain  why  it  is, 
lere  are  no  monuments  even 
lation  ;  no  evidence  that  the 
raised  (liemsrlves  above  the 


to  different  physical  conditions,  find  thei-d'nre  was  the 
scene  of  different  social  results.  This  is  the  celebrated 
kingdom  of  Peru,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  southern 
tro]>ie,  and  which,  fi'om  the  circuinstanci.'s  just  staled,  was 
naturally  the  only  part  of  South  America  where  any  tiling 
ii.p|>roai.'hiiiff  to  civilization  could  lie  attained.  In  Brazil, 
the  heat  of  the  climate  was  accompanied  by  a  twofold 


ambulation  there  resulted  that  unequalled  fertility, 
.  so  far  as  Man  was  concerned,  defeated  its  own  i 
stopping  his  progress  by  an  exuberance,  which,  had  i 
n  less  excessive,  it  would  have  aided.  For,  a.s  we  ' 
llcarly  seen,  when  the  productive  powers  of  Nature 


.UTI  cr.lv  be  know:,  aT.jjro^mritivL'lv.  In  Mi....,,'!  IlUc.r./.  vol.  x.  p.  2211, 
itimhtr  given  is  n,0OU,(W0;  but  the  urea  olsu  is  mltier  iiiiili-rstritBd. 
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are  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  uncivilized  men  is  unable  to  cope  with  them,  or 
in  any  way  turn  them  to  tiieir  own  advantage.  If,  how- 
ever,  those  powers,  heing  very  active,  arc  nevertheless 
confined  within  manageable  limits,  there  arises  a  state  of 
things  similar  to  that  noticed  in  Asia  and  Africa  ;  where 
the  profusion  of  Nature,  instead  of  hindering  social  pro- 
gress, favoured  it,  by  encouraging  that  accumulation  of 
wealth,  without  some  share  of  which,  progress  is  impos- 
sible. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  physical  conditions  by 
winch  civilization  was  originally  determined,  we  have  to 
look,  not  merely  at  the  exuberance,  hut  also  at  what  may- 
be called  the  manageability  of  Nature  ;  that  is,  we  have 
to  consider  the  case  with  which  the  resources  may  be 
used,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  resources  themselves. 
Applying  this  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  find  that  they 
were  the  countries  of  America  where  this  combination 
most  happily  occurred.  For  though  their  resources  were 
much  less  numerous  than  those  of  Brazil,  they  were  far 
more  easy  to  control ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat 
of  the  climate  brought  into  play  those  other  laws  by 
which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  all  the  early  civili- 
zations were  greatly  influenced.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  observed,  that  even 
in  reference  to  latitude,  the  present  limit  of  Peru  to  the 
south  corresponds  with  the  ancient  limit  of  Mexico  to  the 
north  ;  while,  by  a  striking,  but  to  me  perfectly  natural 
coincidence,  both  these  boundaries  are  reached  before  the 
tropical  line  is  passed  ;  the  boundary  of  Mexico  being 
21°  N.  lat,  that  of  Peru  21-J."  S.  lat.,M 

Such  is  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history,  when 
comprehensively  studied,  presents  to  our  view.  And  if 
we  compare  Mexico  and  Peru  with  those  countries  of  the 
Old  World  which  hare  been  already  noticed,  wo  shall  find. 


iritu  Chili,  iiinl  wkhin  n  fi-iv  ili's;tvi-i<  nf  I';i!:i^inii:i.  In  rl-gnrd  to 
the  northern  limit  nf  ;lio  ;mi:hv  :M  '  on  the  Atlantic  cosut,  m 
the  Pacific.  Preto.K's  Ui^ury  4  .U:a.:o,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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as  in  all  the  civilisations  anterior  to  these  of  Europe,  that 
their  .social  phenomena  were  subordinate  to  their  physical 
laws.  In  the  first  place,  the  characteristics  of  their  na- 
tional food  were  precisely  chose  met  with  in  the  most 
flourishing  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  although  few 
of  the  nutritious  vegetal )les  belonging  to  the  Old  World 
were  found  in  the  New,  their  place  was  supplied  by 
others  exactly  analogous  to  rice  and  dates ;  that  is  to 
say,  marked  by  the  same  abundance,  by  the  same  facility 
of  growth,  anil  by  the  same  exuberant  returns  ;  there- 
fore, followed  by  the  same  social  results.  In  Mexico  and 
Peru,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  has  al- 
ways been  maize,  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  peculiar  to  the  American  continent. 1,3  This,  like  rice 
and  dates,  is  eminently  the  product  of  a  hot  climate  ;  and 
although  it  is  said  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  upwards 
of  ",000  feet,153  it  is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  fortieth  pa- 
rallel,100 and  its  exuberance  rapidly  diminishes  with  the 
diminution  of  temperature.  Thus,  for  example,  in  New 
(.'alif'nniia  its  average  yield  is  seventy  or  eighty  fold  ; m 

EcmicmiT&tArabp  pp.  94, S5.^Sut)shjr^aiid  more  m^ul'wairoha  M6tn 

u:*s  .iivii'  i'  il.    H -i!ip:;Lr'-  .I/-'.'""'  '.V.. ii, >-f  ].[>  -14.  ■ 

U\,'ri-.,mr's  ,<„,.  i„  .!:„„,,  A,:„r;.r,  ,/,.„;.,/.■,  vol.i.p.  MM;  ('■(,■/<  r,  I'ru- 
Tiv<  <'■'  .VpVjiom  y„ii',;-l',-,,  vul.  ii  p.  :(.-,- 1  ■  I  ■«.■■[>,-,  Eh.qn  UUvriyirt,  vol.  ii. 

p.  its:  Lwb,.:>  /■;,„ ••.)«<  „f  .(.„■,■,-,/„„■,,[,  ;■//■.. i>u-t.„t 

V-mn.n-c.  IB-Ill,  p.  Kll.  Tlic  casual  notices  of  main;  I ■  v  IxlliixiiHiit  I,  t1:c 
iiruivi-  M.'iii-ati  iiisiliiriiii],  sfii.w  its  |!fam]  1 1 h r ■  ilh  ovtii-lc  »f  f.n,ri  befor.; 
the  arrival  nC  the  Spaniards  :  sec  iMliUedUll,  Histoid:  ■.'•«  f.'.A-.t » >'■/<<.  <, 
v.jI.  i.  pp.  «!,  114.  iMn,  vul.  ii.  p.  ID. 

—  "  Mai ie,  indeed,  (trows  to  the  htitfit  of  7,2ixi  feet  iil>..v<?  the  lovi.-l  of 
tiir;  -i-a,  l.ut  f.sslv  ]i]  !!■■■. mil  Kit.--  lii'tiiri'ii  :(,!!i'd  rn  i  ■  I  ii,(nn.'  ulrli  vatiim."  J.ihit- 
I.  V.,i,-tnh!r  h'.'n ■/<.'<■«..  1^17,  |.  Hi.  Tli is  tides  Oi  tin.,  tropu-al  pm-tH.  ..f 
S  ,nt].  Auii-vica  ;  but  Hit  Z.-.i  Unis  ]■■  said  In  iiav,.-  W.i  rai-d  ■>„  [lie  sir.pcs 

of  tdl'    PV.V.^CH  "«[  ,-l,:V:lti..H  <.f  il.llHl  f.    l.H-.ll  f,.(.t.-  . I  i-.,(.V-   ON  <A» 

/;■.-(■/  /*.«/  .!/.<■  ■■■.  it:  .■>.'■  /jn.'.  iV.c  IMM.  7', ■■km.  r.f  fffc.y.  08. 

»  M.  Mr-vcti  (<,v,„,.  ?■  ■  («-'■"■:,  p.  •'■'17) 

suppisu  lli:it  in  Aiui  rit'i  Hi  is  :il..nil  its  limit  :  and  litis  is  tin'  i-as.i  in  rctanl 
to  ilH  cilcn-ivc  eukivalioti  ;  lull  il  is  prwiil  fi.TT:«i n I v  as  li;L'li  a-  fli',  per- 
hnp«  as  lligh  as  S4',  north  latitude ;  SL'e /.'iti,,nrW\«  ArcHc  Kj-j  fli'limi,  1AM, 
vul.  ii.  pp.  -19,  21)4. 

'•'  "  Rous  la  n.isi!  trmpi'rtV,  eiitre  li-s  Xi  ct  :v-  dixies  do  latitude,  par 
exomplc  dans  la  Nt:itvelU'  I  'al'.furiiii-,  !■.:  man  m;  pi'dnil,  cu  jn'-nrt-al,  anaa; 
ci.Tiiuiaiic,  que  7u  a  eu  grains  pour  tin."  l/«.«l.;J-i'i,/a  .W'.-ft  r.-ii-v. 
vol.  ii.  p.  :17s. 
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<>  proper  tlic  same  grain  viehis  three 


they  1 


abundance  when  the  country  was  first  discovered  by  t lie 
Kunipi'ans."'1  In  .Mt-xicn.  potatoes  were  unknown  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards;  but  both  Mexicans  and  Poru- 
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them  at  nil  credible.  This  remarkable  plant  is,  in  Ame- 
rica, intimately  connected  with  the  physical  laws  of  cli- 
mate ;  since  it  in  an  article  of  primary  importance  for 
the  subsistence  of  man  whenever  the  temperature  passes 
a  certain  point.'"  Of  its  nutritive  powers,  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that,  an  acre  sown  with  it  will  support  more  than 
fifty  persons  ;  whereas  the  same  amount  of  land  sown 
with  wheat  in  Europe  will  only  support  two  persons. lr,n 
As  to  the  exuberance  of  its  growth,  il  is  calculated  that, 
other  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  its  produce  is 
forty-four  times  greater  than  that  of  potatoes,  and  a  hun-  \/" 
dred  and  thirty-three  times  greater  than  that  of  wheat.1"1 
It  will  now  be  easily  understood  why  it  was  that,  in 
all  important  respects,  the  civilizations  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt. 
In  theso  four  countries,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others  in 
Southern  Asia  and  Central  America,  there  existed  an 
amount  of  knowledge,  despicable  indeed  if  tried  by  a# 
European  standard,  but  most  remarkable  if  contrasted 
with  tho  gross  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  ad- 
joining and  cotemporary  nations.  But  in  all  of  them 
there  was  the  same  inability  to  diffuse  even  that  scanty 
civilisation  which  they  really  possessed;  there  was  the 
same  utter  absence  of  any  thing  approaching  to  the  de- 
mocratic spirit ;  there  was  the  same  despotic  power  on 
the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  same  contempt- 
ible subservience  on  the  part  of  the  lower.  For,  as  we 
have  clearly  seen,  all  these  civilizations  were  affected 

Illlnilinklt  (.V.,i(|i.  K'i'i'hir,  vi. 1  ii.  ]!.  siys,  "|>:irtcnu  nil  ]:i  (-ii::l.-ui 
1I|.,YI'IIU>.'  ill!  hmriti:  i:\aAi:  \  i-:  si  -<|Untlv  Arfn-*  KvM  \jr.„  Il  s,  1,:  fruit  illl  lm- 

liiiriitr  est  iiii  "lii'  t-  •  i i .  tnltun         i.Imp  L'l-iiii'L  mlirOl  [n-irr  l:i  Mili^.-ti-.iiui-  at' 

I'll. .11. Tin.-."  O  Jii]i:ii'i;  l:-<it'«-t'<  Mr.rieo,  ]).  2S1. 

'■•  M'CWA't  (■■■■,,r,<rl,.  !/„■!.,  vol.ii.  p.  316. 

i«  "  Je  dnuti'  .(u'll  sixistu  mi.:  :.utr.-  j.liilit.!  Mil-  ).■  uM«\  ipti.  >nr  nil 
petil  espMo  d^miD.,  puinso  or.iduire  line  tnasae  de  EuiiEtancc  nourriunnte 

vi-  >•■  rl>- :lr:!-    ^  ■|L"" 
■r  Tmil<",  |>.  :):;:!,  « ■  ■  I i t -  IS  ir.  ■  /W,,-.'\<  /',,-...  v.,1.  i.  |.]i.  /'iv.- 
s  J/cj:co,  vol.  i.  p.  114.    Karlier  Hulii'.s,  but  very  lii^iL-rfijct  onus,  of  thia 
Arkiilili'  v('L'i-l:ili].i       V  l-->'  fiimul  in  /  ?<•,:',  .W  .U„*riai,  vol.  i.  p.  74  ; 

la  AgtA  Matt,  vol.  iii.  p.  MO. 
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by  certain  physical  causes,  which,  though  favourable  hi 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  were  unfavourable  to  a  just 
subdivision  of  it.  And  as  the  knowledge  of  men  was  still 
in  its  infancy,1"*  it  was  found  impossible  to  struck  against 
these  physical  agents,  or  prevent  thein  from  producing 
those  effects  on  tho  social  organization  which  I  have 
attempted  to  trace.  Both  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  the 
arts,  and  particularly  those  branches  of  them  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  cul- 
tivated with  great  success.  The  bouses  of  the  higher 
ranks  were  filled  with  ornaments  ami  utensils  of  ad- 
mirable workmanship  ;  their  chambers  were  hung  with 
splendid  tapestries  ;  their  dresses  and  their  personal  de- 
coration.-! hi'tniyed  an  almost  incredible  expense  ;  then- 
jewels  of  exquisite  and  varied  form  ;  their  rich  and  flowing 
robes  embroidered  with  the  rarest  feathers,  collected  from 
tho  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire :  all  supplying  evi- 
dence of  tho  possession  of  unlimited  wealth,  and  of  tiic  os- 
tentatious prodigality  with  which  that  wealth  was  wasted.109 
Immediately  below  this  class  came  the  people  ;  and  what 
their  condition  was,  may  be  easily  imagined.  In  Peru 
the  whole  of  the  taxes  were  paid  by  them  ;  the  nobles 

n>],  i.  p.iii,  wiili  J'rirr.-r.r.*  /'.',,■.-,.-,,/  H,!f,ni,  vol.  v.  p]..  :ax,  :w,  .IM  V/- 

1:1.' S    A'.  J.TI  ;-■/../,    pp.   Llllii--)-  „,/|,',V.(    .1/,  J,,/ ],[>..",].    M  ;  J/UVt- 

/.,./,/!'■  C.Kit,:/,  vol.  \i.  |i.  -ISU  ;  .l:>iriml  of  <imj.  Soeuiy,  vol.  vii,  p.  3. 
MtTOb^'i'w.^/^SSir^'  /J7tfs!rr  I/a  (7iie/*mijwj11vd.  ^M^vd.  tf! 
'  "  'The  wait  nf  nrt  produced  bj  the  Maxlouu  mid  Penmuu  nre  under- 


whoro.  Compare  Mr.  pKHtland's  observntioii^on  tin-  ii.mli-  in  tin-  ni  :,;:i- 
l-...iut,....d  nf  Tilitai-n  Ul.li.:  of  <J<:.,.  .Sot.,  Y..L  s.  p.  ;-„-,.])  Willi  .l/'f  Vf,;.(V 
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and  the  clergy  being  altogether  exempt.170  But  as,  in  i/~ 
such  .1  state  orsoeiety,  it  was  impossible  for  tlio  people 
to  accumulate  property,  they  were  obliged  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  government  by  their  personal  labour,  which 
"-jus  placed  under  the  entire  command  of  the  st,tto.m  At 
the  same  time,  the  rulers  of  the  country  were  well  aware 
that,  with  a  system  like  this,  feelings  of  persunal  indepen- 
dence were  incompatible;  tliey  therefore  contrived  laws 
by  which,  even  in  the  most  minute  matters,  freedom  of 
action  was  controlled.  The  people  were  so  shackled,  that 
they  could  neither  change  their  residence,  nor  alter  their 
clothes,  without  permission  from  the  governing  powers. 
To  each  man  the  law  prescribed  the  trade  ho  was  to 
follow,  the  dress  he  was  to  wear,  the  wife  he  was  te 
marrv,  and  the  amusements  he  was  to  enjoy.1''''  Among 
the  Mexicans  the  course  of  affairs  was  similar  ;  the  same 
physical  conditions  being  followed  by  the  same  social 
results.  In  the  most  essential  jiailieula!'  lor  which  history 
can  be  studied,  namely,  the  state  of  the  people,  Mexico 
and  Peru  are  the  counterpart  of  each  other.  For  though 
there  were  many  minor  points  of  difference,1  w  both  were 

in  "The  monibora  of  the  royal  house,  the  great  nobles,  even  the  public  I 
functional-its,  anil  tin-  LiuiiU-r'ji:f  iit»]v  uf  [Ilk  [iriesLliuml,  iveru  all  exempt  t 
from  taxation.    The  whole  duty  of  defraying  the  espouses  of  the  govern-  | 

mini  lu  liiU!i..l  to  the  [>t'..j,]e."   /Vf.f  ■■.!! '.I  iiirJ-irg  uf  ]',r,i,  Vol.  i.  p.fld, 

'■'  Ondcgardo  emphatically  says,  "  Solo  el  trubajo  de  las  nersouns  era  el 
tribute  que  ee  dava,  porque  olios  uu  pafleio.ii  otm  cotui."  i'taeat'i  Pint, 
Vol-  I.  p.  07.  Cuiiijarv  M'Cu/';t,'i  lir.v-tixh:  i,  ji.  a,'.!).  In  Motion,  tin;  stale 
(,f  tliLi:»-i  lias  jrift  ilit  fiuiiu :  "  I.t  pi-tit  pti][i!i!.  t|ni  no  posscdnit  point  do 
l.Lt-11-.-furKis,  l-i  qui  no  faisail  point  i     1:01  nine  ice,  [.avail  sil  fruit  das  taten  on 

ppa 

tenautcs  b,  1'eniui.Tenr  cunatcaiLti-i  i/i  ni[:.:li;i:  jr::,"  L>;,;. ,.»«, riejrV  Mexir/lle, 
p.  39. 

•»  Mr.  Present t  iictiucK  thir.ni-.li  ^.ip-in-.  thiiudi.  ihm1,-i-  the  ,-in-uni- 
Unnus,  it  "as  in  trutli  perfectly  natural.  He  says  (tfi'M.  of  Pirn,  vol.i. 
p.  "  I'lnlcr  [Lis  n\!raijvdinaiv  pi  .1  i '  v ,  a  pi-i-plr,  aiivancod  in  ninny  of 

the  social  refinements,  neV.  :  :iili.i!  1:1'  i,iii/itt:iuvt  ami  a.T.cikiiiv,  mi: 

deserved  to  bo  culled  properly.  They  could  follow  no  craft,  could  engage 
in  no  labour,  uu  luiiUM-ininl,  but  such  as  was  specially  provided  by  law. 
They  could  nut  ehangi:  their  residi-nce  ur  choir  liiTM.  ii-iliiiiul  a  liealcse  from 
the  government.  Tliey  could  ii.it  oven  o\i:vd.-o  tin..  frcnium  which  is  con- 
ceiled  to  the  most  abject  in  other  couiiirifs.— that  nf  suU-ctiiiy  their  own 

'■'  The  Mexicans  being,  as  Priobird  says  (Phgtieal  Ititturg,  vol.  v. 
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European  countri< 
tiquity  in  Egypt, 


e  only  two  classes — the 
1  tbo  lower  class  being 
which  Mexico  was  found 
inropeaus,17'  and  towards 
[  from  tlio  earliest  period, 
is  become,  that  we  know, 
;c,  that  the  general  dis- 
«  people  was  one  of  the 


rlii!  (iivi-k  liii:iii-i:ins,  win',  fir  llii!  nn«l  ]an.  iiiieiv  liltli-  nf  any  i-iiimtry 
cxi-c]it  thi-ir  u-.iii.  Aivuriiiii.e  in  Uak"!in.  tin:  tsi.-tfln-f  i>f  cai-to  in  till; 
I  in  in  of  .1i'|[|h1i,'i:i1,  is  iiiniiiiiiiiii  i'V  '■  smile  Muln'Ciiciliin  :iiii!hii»;"  hut  lie 
doirs  not  say  win.  [],ev  wen;.  .!/«/<■<  /;,■'.«  //i-f..,-;/  r./  /V/n"",  vol.  i.  |>p.  .5U.j, 
fliMi.  Sewi-il  al.tf.Ttii>ts  have  liwii  maiie,  Inn  v.iv  uii-iii'ivs-fuliv,  tn  u-tvi- 
tain  the  pi'iiufi  in  wiiitli  i-astrs  wciv  first  iu>tiluti'(l.  l.'onipiiru  AsiMie 
A'. ■  ■,■/„>.<.  v..i.  vi.  p.  ;  ih-rtii'*  Afric-ii.  X-i/iuw,  vol.  ii.  p.  1J1  ;  /(iim-h'i 
AV vnl.  ii.  p.  -tin:  Av,      [',.■  IV,/,,,  p.  SGB. 

'  "'"  I'racott'*  Uittnnt  ,.i  I\ni.  vol.  i.  pp.  143,  ISO. 
>:'  PmeoN'i  Hi'l'iry  "f  .Wrtkti,  vul.  i.  p,  134. 
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conservative  spirit,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  nee,  lias 
marked  every  country  in  which  the  upper  classes  have 
immobilized  power.  The  religious  symptom  of  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed  in  that  inordinate  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, and  in  that  hatred  of  change,  which  the  greatest 
of  all  the  writers  on  America  has  well  pointed  out  as  an 
analoirv  between  tin-  natives  uf  .Mexico  and  those  of  Hin- 
dustan.178 To  this  may  he  added,  that  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  have  ob- 
served among  that  people  a  similar  tendency.  Wilkin- 

thoir  monuments,  says  that  they  were  more  unwilling 
than  any  other  nation  to  alter  their  religious  worship 
and  Herodotus,  who  travelled  in  their  country  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  years  ago.  assures  us  thai,  while  ihey 
preserved  old  customs,  they  never  acquired  new  oues.lel 

"*  "  LesAm6ric.-iira.  comnm  !c«  1  j n i ■  [ - ;t  1  ■  s  <k  I'lii'iuustai],  it  cinniut'  im» 

k-H  ,]  Ui    l,Lit    bll'jni    [iHI^-l^llL]i!-   SiHSH  lu   lil*|>i  .MHILl-  C\\H  VL  fill  i  L'i.^  K, 

^ilre'lit^raopbioMs!'1'!1'.   '.  .'  A \l  M i V ! I I.'i mmiIi'  ,L:l'L  I'liul.'.'!,!:.-.  il 
l^-niilf  uiix  fidMoi  du  chaiigcHi  moiinlic  chow  aux  figures  des 


1,11    ill,'   difflTl'IH'l'    lnjUTIItTI    tliis  11 

Urei-kj.  in  I  till.  i'<  IIUnf.i  „f  .\„a'i;l  I'l 
">  /iSrfr»/ar.  liu'-ls  ii.  7ri:  irw,<iV«, 

mthtVui™  :  mid  BtC  the  noli'  in  Iturl-r, 
pretes  Gxplienrunt  atiitilm-™,  lintum*; 
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hi  another  point  of  view,  the  similarity  between  these 
distant  countries  is  equally  interesting,  since  it  evidently 
arises  in  mi  the  causes  already  noticed  as  common  to 
both.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  lower  classes  being  at 
the  disposal  of  the  upper,  there  followed  that  frivolous 
waste  of  labour  which  we  have  observed  in  Egypt,  and 
evidence  of  which  may  also  lie  wen  in  the  remains  of  those 
temples  and  palaces  that  are  still  found  in  several  parts 
of  Asia.  Itoth  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  erected  immense 
buildings,  which  were  as  useless  as  those  of  Egypt,  and 
which  no  country  could  produce,  unless  the  labour  of  tho 
people  were  ill-paid  and  ill-directed.11"  The  cost  of  these 
monuments  of  vanity  is  unknown  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
enormous;  since  the  Americans,  being  ignnrant  of  the  use 
of  iron, ls3  were  unable  to  employ  a  resource  by  which,  in 
the  construction  of  large  works,  labour  is  greatly  abridged. 
Some  particulars,  however,  have  been  preserved,  from 
which  an  idea  may  lie  formed  on  this  subject.  To  take, 
for  instance,  the  palaces  of  their  kings:  we  find  that  in 
Peru,  the  erection  of  the  royal  residence  occupied,  during 
fifty  years,  20,000  men  ;lu  while  that  of  Mexico  cost  the 
labour  of  no  Jess  than  200,000  :  striking  facts,  which,  if 
all  other  testimonies  had  perished,  would  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  condition  of  countries  in  which,  for  such 
insignificant  purposes,  such  vast  power  was  expended. lsi 


'»  I'TCOJli  Ili.'luri  i.f  M<.nr„,  vol.  i.  |j.  ]]7,  \i>t.  iii.  \>.  -VW  ;  mill  /V.i- 
c«r.<  ll-'.r;  ,.l  J1,,:-,  vol.'  i.]).  l-:r,.  s,.v  al.o  jh.1.1,  T.-nl-:  ,!,  Mi  i.-Wr..;,, , 
Puis,  1801,  vol.  iv.  p.  372. 

1'rtmft'i  Ili.'ir.r.i  „f  Pin>,\»\  L  p.  IS. 

i"  Mr.  Preset;  (//i.<!„r„  »f  M,sin.  vol.  i.  p.  1M)  save,  "  We  are  not 

iiiforn.eil  of  lln-  lime  iH-ni|iifil  in  iniil.linr  til  is  ]i.i1;ilv  :  inn  il.'U,  >  mirk- 

(neii,  it  i-  Kin],  wen;  e:npl"Yi-rl  i.u,  it.     Umixvcr  liiis  may  lie,  it  is  rertaiii 

that  tin-  Vc.7. ur;iii   iuitis,  lite  tlio.-u  of  .\-\-a  m<l  lim  it  iii  Y.i\\-\,  lu<l  ;he 

Ciii.ti-.il  of  it  fiii-t  unices  nf  men,  iiinl  ivonkl  -oinelimrii  turn  ill.:  uli.'lu 

population  of  ii  cu:ii[in™l  lily,  ili^mlmL'  li.i-  imairli.  into  llm  piiUlr  w.iiks. 
flio  unjsi  [jij;;iiilie  n  unit/ills  of  amiilecoire  viiiidi  the  world  line  wit- 
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The  preceding  evidence,  collected  from  sources  of 
niifjiKisiioiKril  credibility,  proves  the  force  of  those  great 
physical  laws,  which,  in  the  most  lldunshiiig  countries  out 
of  Europe,  encouraged  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but 
prevented  its  dispersion  ;  and  thus  secured  to  the  upper 
classes  a  monopoly  of  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  social  and  political  power.  The  result  was,  that  in  all 
those  civilizations  the  great  body  of  the  people  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  national  improvements  ;  hence,  the 
basis  of  the  progress  being  very  narrow,  the  progress 
itself  was  very  insecure. ,sa  When,  therefore,  unfavourable 
circumstances  arose  from  without,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  whole  system  should  fall  to  the  ground.  In  such 
countries,  society.  \k\\vx  divided  against  itself,  was  unable 
to  stand.  And  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  long  before 
the  crisis  of  their  actual  destruction,  these  one-sided  and 
irregular  civilisations  bad  begun  to  decay  ;  so  that  their 
own  degeneracy  aided  the  progress  of  foreign  invaders, 
and  secured  the  overthrow  of  those  ancient  kingdoms, 
which,  under  a  sounder  system,  might  have  been  easily 
saved. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  great  civili^nnruis 
exterior  to  Europe  have  been  affected  by  tho  peculiarities 
of  their  food,  climate,  and  soil.  It  now  remains  for  me 
to  examine  the  effect  of  those  other  physical  agents  to 
which  1  have  given  the  collective  name  of  Aspects  of 
Nature,  and  which  will  be  found  suggestive  uf  some  very 
wide  and  comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  external  world  in  predisposing  men  to 
certain  habits  of  thought,  and  thus  giving  a  particular 

netted  would  never  hue  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen."  The 
>!L-xk-;ni  historian,  IiUilxvchUl,  fives  a  eu'rii.in  iiwuin;  mic  (it  the  royal 
palai:,:s.  S,-c  his  ll„l;-  :-f  <tr,  I '!,;,-!,, ,..■■«,  traiislalL'  i  l.v  Tui'iiaux-CulunsiUB, 
I'iu  i,,  loH',  V..I.  i   pp.  -r,7-yi-2  tii;i|>.  SXYVlL 

,M  Tiiis  may  he  illustrated  lij  a  good  remark  of  It.  Matter,  to  the  rffoct 
tint  Mini  Hie  Egyptians  had  once  lost  Ibidr  i;  ..f  allies,  it  w:,s  found 
impo»sihle  fur  the  nation  to  rec.mstruet  itself.  M-rUn;  Ilislnire  ill  VE'cote 
•  ^.■l/-J'.^^:.■^■|,-,  vol.  i,  p.  Ij1.  ;  a  striking  passofr.  In  I'cisia,  a^aru,  when  the 
fei.'Iiin;  of  lovaliv  dr'iMvo.l,  -:i  al.-o  did  ihr  uf  national  imwur.  Mal- 

alm''  I/iaory  of  I'ertia,  vol.ii  p.  130.  Tin'  history  of  tin-  most  eiviliicd 
parts  of  Europe  presents  a  picture  exactly  the  reverse  of  this. 
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have  seen  that  climate,  food,  and  soil  mainly  concern  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  so  also  shall  wo 
see  that  the  Aspects  of  Nature  concern  the  accumulation 
and  distribution  of  thought.  In  the  first  case,  we  have 
to  do  with  the  material  interests  of  Man  ;  in  the  other 
case,  with  his  intellectual  interests.  The  former  I  have 
analyzed  as  far  as  I  am  able,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  will  allow.181  But  the  other, 
namely,  the  relation  between  the  Aspects  of  Nature  and 
the  mind  of  Man,  involves  speculations  of  such  magnitude, 
and  requires  such  a  mass  of  materials  drawn  from  every 
quarter,  that  I  feel  very  apprehensive  as  to  the  result  ; 
and  I  need  hardly  say,  that  1  make  no  pretensions  to  any 
tiling  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis,  nor  can  I  hope 
to  do  more  than  generalize  a  few  of  the  laws  of  that 
complicated,  but  as  yet  unexplored,  process  by  which  the 
externa]  world  has  affected  the  human  mind,  has  warped 
its  natural  movements,  and  too  often  checked  its  natural 
progress. 

The  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  considered  from  this 
point  of  view,  arc  divisible  into  two  classes :  the  first 
class  being  those  which  are  most  likely  to  excite  the  ima- 
gination :  and  the  other  class  being  those  which  address 
themselves  to  the  understanding  commonly  so  called, 
that  is,  to  the  mere  logical  operations  of  the  intellect. 
For  although  it  is  true  that,  in  a  complete  and  well- 
balanced  mind,  the  imagination  and  the  understanding 
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invest  the  reasoning  powers  with  that  authority,  which, 
in  an  early  stii^o  of  society,  the  imagination  exclusively 
possesses.  Whether  or  not  there  is  ground  for  fearing 
that  the  reaction  will  eventually  proceed  too  far,  and  that 
the  reasoning  faculties  will  in  their  turn  tyrannize  over 
the  imaginative  ones,  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest;  V' 
but,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  pro- 
bably an  insoluble  one.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  like  such  a  state  has  yet  been  seen;  since,  even 
in  this  age,  when  the  imagination  is  more  under  control 
than  in  any  preceding  one,  it  has  far  too  much  power;  as 
might  be  easily  proved,  not  only  from  the  superstitions 
which  in  every  country  still  prevail  among  the  vulgar, 
but  also  from  that  poetic  reverence  for  antiquity,  which, 
though  it  has  been  long  diminishing,  still  hampers  the  t/"' 
independence,  blinds  the  judgment,  and  circumscribes  the 
originality  of  the  educated  classes. 

Now,  so  far  as  natural  phenomena  aro  concerned,  it 
is  evident,  that  whatever  inspires  feelings  of  terror,  or  of 
great  wonder,  and  whatever  excites  in  the  mind  an  idea 
of  the  vaguo  and  uncontrollable,  has  a  special  tendency 
to  inflame  the  imagination,  and  bring  under  its  dominion 
the  slower  and  more  deliberate  operations  of  the  under- 
standing. In  such  cases,  Wan,  contrasting  himself  with 
the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  becomes  painfully  con- 
scious of  his  own  insignificance.  A  sense  of  inferiority 
steals  over  him.  From  every  quarter  innumerable  obsta- 
cles hem  him  in,  and  limit  his  individual  will.  His  mind, 
appalled  by  the  indefincd  and  indefinable,  hardly  cares  to 
scrutinize  the  details  of  which  such  imposing  grandeur 
consists.'"8  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  works  of  Nature 
are  small  and  feeble,  Wan  regains  confidence  :  lie  seems 
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move  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power;  lie  can,  as  it  were, 
pass  through,  and  exorcise  authority  in  every -direction. 
And  as  the  phenomena  arc  more  accessible,  it  becomes 

with  minuteness  ;  an  inquisitive  and  analytic  spirit  is 
c nan i raged,  and  ho  is  tempted  to  generalize  the  appear- 
ances of  Nature,  and  refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed. 

Looking  in  this  way  at  the  human  mind  as  affected 
by  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  it  is  surely  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  all  the  great  early  civilizations  were  situated  within 
and  immediately  adjoining  the  tropics,  where  those  as- 
pects arc  most  sublime,  most  terrible,  and  where  Nature 
is,  in  every  respect,  most  dangerous  to  Man.  Indeed 
generally,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  external  world 
is  more  formidable  than  in  Europe.  This  holds  good 
not  only  of  the  fixed  and  permanent  phenomena,  such  as 
mountains,  and  other  great  natural  harriers,  but  also  of 
occasional  phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  tempests, 
hurricanes,  pestilences  ;  all  of  which  are  in  those  regions 
very  frequent,  and  very  disastrous.  Tiiese  constant  and 
serious  dangers  produce  effects  analogous  to  those  caused 
by  the  sublimity  of  Nature,  in  so  far,  that  in  both  cases 
there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  ima- 
gination. For  the  peculiar  province  of  the  imagination 
being  to  deal  with  the  unknown,  every  event  which  is 
unexplained,  as  well  as  important,  is  a  direct  stimulus  to 
our  imaginative  faculties.  In  the  tropics,  events  of  this 
kind  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere- ;  it  therefore  fol- 
lows' that  in  the  tropics  the  imagination  is  most  likely  to 
triumph.  A  few  illustrations  of  the  working  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  place  it  in  a  clearer  light,  and  will  prepare-  the 
reader  for  the  arguments  based  upon  it. 

Of  those  physical  events  which  increase  the  insecurity 
of  Man,  earthquakes  are  certainly  among  the  most  strik- 
ing, in  regard  to  the  loss  of  life  which  they  cause,  as  also 

Tvviil,  il  Ins  'Wn  iiWrvi-il,  tiiiit  Un>  cnui'lciir  "t  the  TiinNrilriiii-sci'iiiTy 
imliini.H  the  jninil-  of  thf  ;nlivi:-J  .villi  r,  :itnl  h:is  c.m^-'l  ibe  invention  uf 
many  supeixtitiuus  k-guuds.  Atis-m's  Litm/*,  ml.  is.  pp.  79,  80. 
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in  regard  to  their  sudden  and  unexpected  nt'currence. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  ahvuvs  preceded 
by  atmospheric  changes  which  strike  immediately  at  the 
nervous  system,  and  thus  have  a  direct  physical  tendency 
to  impair  the  intellectual  powers."™  However  this  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  they  produce  in 
encouraging  particular  associations  and  habits  of  thought. 
The  terror  which  they  inspire,  excited  thu  imagination  even 
to  a  painful  extent,  and,  overbalancing  the  judgment,  pre- 
disposes men  to  superstitious  fancies.  And  what  is  higlily 
eurious,  is,  that  repetition,  so  far  from  blunting  such  feel- 
ings, strengthens  them.  In  Peru,  where  earthquakes  ap- 
pear to  be  more  common  than  in  any  other  country,''" 
every  succeeding  visitation  increases  tho  general  dismay; 
so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  tear  becomes  utmost  insupport- 
able.191   The  mind  is  thus  constantly  thrown  into  a  timid 

"  Cue  augmentation  d'eleetricilc  s'y  ii-.iuiilVi-te  au^i  prt"i[im  l.-njours, 

5t  ii.  Tit  gencraknient  anuonccs  par  lu  miigisHemtiit  di-s  hestiaox,  par 

I'Liniiii.'i  :.-U-  ■  1 = — i  ami  nam  (lr.iiii--iijui!9,  et  ilims  Its  hommes  par  cette  eortc 

ill-  malai-L-  1TI  lammc,  [.u'lvih-  )(■•■  oraLiO-  dan?  In:  JitTr'  Ml  I  ifl  ]ii:rvi-n(L:s." 

r,t,-iW,  r ;-,„!.. I- .  ,v.,„r,-.,  vol.  i.  p.  •:<;;,.  sL-e  alio  mi  this  "  Vor^fuhl,"  tho 
..Wnalimi  of  V<>„  ri„t|-  in  Mr.  Mallet's  valuable  cs-av  m,  eaL-lhi|ii:.kes 
(Jlrir.  A,.,-,-.  f„r  I p.  I.-;;  a:i.|  Ihc  "  IM-'t -odin,! "'  in  '/•;■*..■,/.'.. 

i«:  iinil  a  kiln  iii  .V/.-/.0?,'.;  f -7.../ ,-.«;.,„.,  '.-.,(.',  r,..,/./.-y,  vol.  iv. 

p.  604,  Tho  pmliahlc  connexion  between  earthquakes  nnd  du  Liuiiy  1m 
u  utiied  in        r< -■//■-!  'ir"!'"i'/,  p.  43-i. 

"Pern  is  nmrc  milijei'I.  ]iul'.:il:s.  than  :■. l . v  otln-r  cmintrv  to  tilt'  tic- 
mci,-!,,iis  Yisiiaiioii  <  I"  cai-ihijnu.ies. "'  MT-,1/ ,.-!,:<  If.r.i/.  flirt,  "if  ml.  ii. 
p.-lUll.  Dr.  Tsohndi  (Tr,t,;h  i„  f.rn,  p.  Iti2)  say*  (.1  Limn,  '■  ill  an  :ivi.-i-i^i; 
f,rty-:Lvc  ,lsi,c!i<  may  hi  taunted  nil  iii  the-  yea;."  .Sec  nl'ii  tin  the  Peruvian 
tart  liq flakes,  pp,  4H,  7.">,  SV,  90r 

>»  A  carious  imam,,,-  ,.f  rus-cisti™  of  ideas  conquering  the  d,-:.d,.-:;iiiK 
i  :  1 1  1 '  .     Ill    I  ,■:  i.m  M    I  i'l  ilv  Tii.  :  .   111,-    .   ii-..  "no 

I!  ■■         .■!■"■.   !  '     I;  I  '.  I.    ,  '    I!    is     li.i  .  I   IVi-  ,     ,  ,i,l  ll„ 

r.flener  111-'  iilitivn  of  the  i.liu-i-  feel  th.,«-  vil, rations  ,,f  tin-  earth.  in-t,.ad 
ofln-oinni-  habituated  to  them.  af  |,er«»i,s  ,lu  who  are  c„i  Maic.lv  c*rn>,-d 
to  other  datlrrers,  limy  l.cemim  nmr.i  Hlk-il  with  ni-iniiv  run  tin,.-  tin-  slmck 
h  repeated,^  that aged  people often  IniUlio  tcmir  a  slight  sli.-yl;  will  pro- 

to!™iii  'i^rd™  j^llraM  Mrthqutkcs,  air.  Ward  observes,  that  "  ilie  na- 
tives are  both  more  sensible  than  Unmeet-  "f  tlm  snialh-i-  fhuekii,  and  more 
al:ii-rrii-il  l.v  thoni."  Wunft  ,\try ml.  ii.  p.  flfj.  <ln  the  iiiiYhinhyieril 
(-ffei-l-  "f  t"hi-  fi-ar  i-aii-r.1  liy  i-aithi|iiakcr,  sci-  tin-  r.  inai  kabk'  siateuiiiit  by 
'l.-iaii'il-r  in  ftwr.l,,.//*  /'/,  „:k  n.n.ni,-  ,>'.■,,„,-.  ,fll,„r. -i/'ifj",  vol.  ii  pp. 
22:!,  221.  That  tin-  f.-ar  'shonhl  1.,-  .ml  uYad.-n.-d  l.y  familiarity,  but  iu- 
creased  by  it,  would  hardly  he  oipcctcd  by  speculative  ream  mere  unac- 
quainted with  [he  ovidi-nec  ;  and  we  lind,  in  fael,  that  the  1'yirholii-ls 


dangers,  which  thev  can  neither  amid  nor  understand, 
become  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  own  inability, 
and  of  the  poverty  of  their  own  resources.1'1-  Ill  exactly 
the  same  proportion,  the  imagination  is  aroused,  and  a 

the  mysterious  and  the  invisible  mo  believed  to  bo  pre- 
sent ;  and  there  grow  up  among  the  people  those  feeling. 

|  t,T^mtTS?  2  e"S,r"  "  " 

Piirtlwr  illushxatii>n  of  t!iis  may  \<c  famd  even  hi  Eu- 
rope, whore  such  phenomena  are  comparatively  speaking 
extremely  rare.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are 
more  frequent  and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
Spanish  and  I'urtnjrncsc  peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of 


tot  MB, 
lions  of  Oh 


nity  took  place,  and  rvhore  superstition 
has  during  the  longest  period  retained  the  firmest  hold. 
To  this  may  ho  added  another  circumstance,  indicative  of 
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all  the  gi-f,ate.st  painters,  and  nearly  all  tin.'  greatest  sculp- 
tors, modem  Europe  has  possessed,  have  been  produced 
by  tho  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas.  In  regard  to 
science,  Italy  has  no  doubt  had  several  men  of  conspicu- 
ous ability  ;  but  their  numbers  are  out  of  all  proportion 
small  when  compared  with  her  artists  and  poets.  As  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  literature  of  those  two  countries 
is  emineutly  poetic,  and  from  their  schools  havo  proceeded 
some  of  the  gre;ite."t  painters  the  world  lias  overseen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  purely  reasoning  faculties  have  been 
neglected,  and  the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  present  time,  does  not  supply  to  the  history 
of  the  natural  sciences  a  single  name  of  the  highest  merit; 
not  one  man  whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  European  knowledge. VJb 

The  manner  in  which  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  when 
they  are  very  threatening,  stimulate  the  imagination,'™ 
and  by  encouraging  superstition,  discourage  knowledge, 
may  be  made  still  more  apparent  by  otie  or  two  addi- 
tioniil  lads.  Annmg  an  ignorant  people,  there  is  a  direct 
tendency  to  ascribe  all  serious  dangers  to  supernatural 
intervention;  and  a  strong  religion*  sentiment  being  tints 
aroused,1""  it  constantly  hapjiens,  not  only  that  the  danger 


elcr,  indeed,  thinks  that  Newton  was  deficient  in  imagination  ;  "  the  wcak- 
ii.-"  i.f  lii"  iiiNUiilirttivi.'  pniviTi."  llr,  ,r.'-r'..  /.if-  1,1  .V.ir/'.u,  1S.V5,  vol.  ii.  p. 

appreheusum,  no  poet,  except  Dnnts  mid  Shakespeare,  ever  W  mi  imagi- 


ia.  See  Tielnor'i  History  of 


S/«i„M  Lifraiurr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  232,  223.    Ho  says, 
IM:  l-siivei-i-itv  of  Siiluiiiiiiuii  l.diiir  'iri;i:d  tn  icai-h  ■  Ik:  plijsit-al 
replied,  '*  Ni'ivt.n  ti-airhes  mailing  that  would  ■ 
metaplivnician,  and  Gamundi  and  Descartes  Jo 


>-  In  Ati.Hie  llwrchrt,  vol.  vi.  pp.  3",,  Sfi,  there  is  a  good 
an  <3irtii'[U:ifci'  Hi vin-_r  v\~:  10  :i  tli.'i'lojik'il  lii-liiw.  See  also  vol 
]fl7;  and  cinpuru   .!/(,■(  Wi.-w  >.j  tl,  Himbi*,  p.  17. 

'■'  Sec,  for  esampk',  Ati.ili,-  H,s,-.t,-rh„,  vol.  iv.  up.  Ml,  57,  voL 
in  id  tin:  ttl'ect  ]>ro:in-JL-,L  Ijy  a  v.ilcjw,  in  .h,nr,i-U  <t~  t;.. ^J,.  ,V,..'i>f)/.  vol.  v. 
p.  3KM.  Set  alio  ml.  sv.  [i.  H,  and  a  partial  rwif/nili'Mi  of  (In:  pnnoiplH  lij 
Seitus  Empiricm.  in  T.-,hi,m,u.>,'i  i;,;r,',;,-/.t.-  ,!r  /',',iV[. .■,,./,„■.  vol.  i.  p.  £>-i 
Compare  the  Li-e  the  dcigy  load,;  of  a  v.Jciiiii;  enip'.ioii  in  inland  (  UVirrMuu'*  <■ 
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is  siiliinitted  to,  but  that  it  i.s  actually  worshipped.  This 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Hindus  in  the  forests  of  Ma- 
labar;1*8 anil  many  similar  instances  will  occur  to  whoever 
has  studied  the  condition  of  barbarous  tribcs.m  Indeed, 
so  far  is  this  carried,  that  in  sonic  countries  the  inhabit- 
ants, from  feelings  of  reverential  fear,  refuse  to  destroy 
wild-beasts  and  noxious  reptiles;  the  mischief  these  ani- 
mals inflict  being  the  cause  of  the  impunity  they  enjoy 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  old  tropical  civilisations  bad 
to  st.ru;rsrle  with  innumerable  dilfii-ukics  unknown  to  the 
trinitrate  /one,  where  Kurojiean  civilisation  lias  Ion;;  flour- 
ished. The  devastations  of  animals  hostile  to  man.  the 
ravages  ofhurrica 
perils,  constantly 


*,  tempests,  earth quakes,*01  and  similar 
issed  upon  them,  and  affected  the  tone 

p.  J2) ;  and  see  furthw  RaJM1  Iluinry  of  Jura, 


ll<-<!;r:i  „/  ,V,J ,„..•>„,  [,||.  iJ!)(  2r,4.  Tin-  Hil.fiiali  act-, .mil  "f  liiu  Klllllt.dillt- 
li:in>  -^iv-,  LL  E:.".i<h'-i  :.li,'  :it  .1  .\i  ■- 1  ui.-in  i  ■ . :  n.- 1  ^...i.-:.  lii,.-.  j,:iv  -i  ri.-l  i  iri^'i  I  -.  ml'-u-i] 
tu  fL-VLTjit  animal  IV       i>liiih  tln-y  : l i ■  | . □  i  1 1 ■. ■  I nj  .lan-i'i-.''  !Hsl:,-.i  ,,i 

A",.. ,..>■(- |>.  Hiu,-„  utt. n.fi  thai  in  Ai,i^i:,ia,  iiV!,:ii;ifi  aiv  o.i,'- 
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of  their  national  character.  For  tlie  mere  loss  of  life  was 
the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience.  The  real  mischief 
was,  that  there  were  engendered  in  the  mind,  associations 
"which  made  the  imntrrnnti'.iTi  ptviloniinate  over  tho  under- 
standing; which  infused  into  the  people  :i  spirit  of  rever- 
ence instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry;  and  which  en  con  raged 
a  disposition  to  neglect  the  investigation  of  natural  causes, 
and  ascribe  events  to  the  operation  of  supernatural  ones. 

Every  thing  we  know  of  those  countries  proves  how 
active  tliis  tendency  must  have  been.  With  extremely  few 

common,  in  tropical  climates  than  in  temperate  ones.  Now, 
it  has  been  often  observed,  and  indeed  is  very  obvious, 
that  the  fear  of  death  makes  men  more  prone  to  seek 
supernatural  aid  than  they  would  otherwise  lie.  So  com- 
plete is  our  ignorance  respecting  another  life,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  even  the  stoutest  heart  should  quail  at  the  sud- 
den approach  of  that  dark  and  untried  future.  Ou  this 
subject  tho  reason  is  perfectly  silent;  the  imagination, 
therefore,  is  uncontrolled.  The  operation  of  natural  causes 
being  brought  to  an  end,  supernatural  causes  are  supposed 
to  begin.  Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  increases  in  any  coun- 
try tho  amount  of  dangorous  disease,  has  an  immediate 
tendency  to  strengthen  superstition,  and  aggrandize  the 
imagination  ;tt  the  expense  of  tho  understanding.  This 
principle  is  so  universal,  that,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
the  vulvar  ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deitv  those 
diseases  which  are  peculiarly  fatal,  and  especially  those 
which  havo  a  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance.  In 
Europe  it  used  to  bo  believed  that  every  pestilence  was 
a  manifestation  of  the  divine  anger;-'1-  and  this  opinion, 

"*  In  till!  BIXtiTlitll  CHitiiry,  "  I.i'S  dilVilvi.'lltl-  s.'ctt:;  sVf.-iriiouiil  11,'ali- 

lii'iiiii-  a  iv^.ir.Ur  It--.  rriiiLiciii-  jnves  i  I  .ian-en'iiv  s  (■■urn  n  i-lli^r  imnn'iliat 

<ii<  l:i  Jivirii!  :  i|'ic  Fun  it!  emitrilma  ni.a.iv-  ii  n  ]i:.in!rc  ilavan- 

Oil  tri.uvu  'liiiiii  J '.l:  1-  iila-ii/in ;  [aiff  Ac  I:,  [lil.lc.  t  ilL'.H  ji'iiir  iinnivtr 
.(its  la  i-nluir  .!e  ]>ii:ii  t.t  lii  -eiik-  taiisij  ik  la  li.-ie.  i(u 'elk,  hllllit  pnir  jini- 
vxjiicr  te  rli-mi.  it  que  s;l:is  dlu  [>■;:  ciii-e-;  ,'■].. i!iiii".-:i  in-  =ailraitul  a^'ii-." 
Xpr,  ,>■/.! ,  IV.'.nn--  M  ii.L  iii.  |i.  Tin-  t.mw  iwinicil  u  l  iter 

says  .If  '.in-  .Mi'iiiln  Aers  jv.:l.  ii.  ]i.  'Arl).  "  1i\i[ul'.-  l'vs|.r:t  pi-nri-jli.-miint  re- 
jiiii.lu  ilriin  rr.  sh:i'h:i  iii:  liaibaih.'.  mi  .'n  ip.it  ]a  h-].it  ciu'.-.v«-  iI'iiiil-  muni;™ 
imlm-lialr  \nl  Dieu,"    Set  :il:u        1 .1.1,  Jdli,  Mil.     I!isti'i[.  IMn-r  says  that 
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though  it  lias  long  been  dying  away,  is  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct even  in  the  most  civilized  count  ries.i03  Superstition 
of  tliis  kino1  will  of  course  he  strongest,  either  where  me- 
dical knowledge  is  most  backward,  or  whore  disease  is 

the  Hindus  deprive  lepers  of  caste  and  of  the  right  of  j-j.s-i---.iri!-  pnipcrty. 

Ill-cause  they  arc  olijccl-"f  "  1  lea  Ion's  ivralli."  //..',  ■/  i/,i:iii,/!,  Imlir, 

vi'].  ii.  p.  (.in  the  Jewish  opinion,  tec  I."  I. .A''v-^'--^'. '  ^r.-'-  t  '/zi, r.'.K/'r, 

vril.iv.  p.  tie,  Amsterdam,  17H2.  And  ii-  to  tin-  i-:ii-lv  Hiris'iiuis,  sec  Mnnri/, 
l't.„-j,  p.       Paris,  ]-i:.ii  thou-h  M.  Maury  aaei-ibes  to  "lea 
idee.-  ..ricir.iilos  ii  i ,  iu-  |  hi i-  ]c  cliristianisu.e,"  what  is  due  to  tin-  operation  of 
11  much  wider  principle. 

™  Under  the  influence  nf  the  ii.dnctivc  philosophy,  the  thcbiiical 
tliem-v  i.f  disease  m  rlou-ilv  weakened  before  ;lic  middle  uf  tin!  seven- 
teenth century;  and  l,y  tlic  iniihilo,  -,r  lit  all  events  tile  !;iltcr  half,  of  tho 
eighteenth  centime,  it  h:nl  Imt  all  its  pari  i /.an-  aim  em  s.-ioatitic  men.  At 
present  it  still  lii.-.-r.  on  anion;;  tin-  vnlcar;  and  [ram  "fir  rnav  lie  fimiid  in 
the  mi;iri-::-f  the  cici-v.i.ud  in  liu  imi-ki.-f  „thci  pci...-:e.  little  H  i  L.ii  lit  .:.L 
nith  physical  kieoded^e.  \\  l„-i,  iheoluilora  brukemt  in  Kokand,  attempt, 

(br^silch  effwaTtTsucce^t"^*  It  maybe,  safely  predicted  that  mci™iU 
never  return  t,,  their  former  opinion-,  unless  they  lir-r  return  b.  their  former 
ignorance.  A-  a  specimen  ..['  t!:c  'v.vi.i  which  [In:  eh  dora  li-ndcrl  incite, 
and  .if  rlieii-  :iura..;.iiii-ru  t-i  jY.  m-L.-ii(L:Lc  mie^i-mion,  I  may  t-,-f:i-  to  a  letrcr 
writ rcu  ill  IMIl'  in-  .Mrs.  Grant,  a  Ionian  .u'soii-c  aec.-iup.hhmciits,  and  not 
devoid  of  inBu^,  (^j^,^^^o^Jln.  (Irani,  London,  1844,  vol.  iii. 

tbe  feeling  which  long  retained  Europe  iu  darkness ;  mice  it  effectually  pn> 
vented  tlu>c  five  iiioniri.-  te  which  i-.-i.-  an-  indebted  f.T  all  the  led  know- 
ledge we  possess.  The  doubts  uf  IS.iyle  nini  this  subject,  supply  a  einir.us 
instance  i.f  the  transit  i.maiy  stab-  tliren-ti  ivriich  tin;  mind  Has  pas-ini;  in 
the  seventeenth  oeliturv.  and  In  iv  Irish  the  way  nas  prepared  fur  tlie  p-rcat 
liberating  movement  "i  the  ncn't  iijre,  ll-.yle,  after  stating  both  si1  "  *  ; 
- )n,  namely  the  theolopcni  — 1  -: 
...  iely  that  these  sweeping 
sent  for  the  punishment  of  impit 
in  good  autin.rs.  that  as  some  plagues  desirovi-.i  Imth  men  ami  beasts.  Hi 
some  other  did  peculiarly  destruy  brute  animals  uf  very  little  cousiderutiou 

"  CpHIn  thes"  arid  liie  [ike  realms,  1  iiave  som-Tuias  sur.p.'-tcil  that,  in 
tho  controversy  about  the  origin  uf  tin1  plague,  namely  whether  it  he  natural 
el-  si 1 1 -ci  natural,  ueilfu-r  of  the  cull  tending  ptrties  is  nil-  --'ether  in  the  riL'lu  ; 
since  it  is  very  pis-ii.le  tlial  s-.nie  pestilence.-  may  nut  break  loi-th  wiliunit 

an  eicraiirdinnri,  ilioiiid.  ]..i-!iai.5  ii..t.  ii  eiiia-.e.  in:  (■:■["  sit  inn  i.f  Aliniuhtv 

Qud,  provoked  hy  lite  .-ins  of  men  ;  ami  vet  other  plagues  may  ho  |ir.-ilue.  il 
l.i-  a  t'nieii.al  i-iiite-.r.ise      mei-ilv  ue.tui-al  eAuse;."  l»f-.*i?tr  nil  ihr  Mr,  in 

ir...-.c«,  cel.  iv.  op.  i'n.s,  i-i).      ,S'!li,r/  :/!!,■■  .11  /,'ny ri rl. r..  ilttUii- 

i/ri/i-r  in  th<  cry/..'.'"— an  in-t:netive  |ia^aM'e  1. -Harris  under.liiii.iiTi;..  the  ernn- 
piiuoi-ii.ji  spirii.  in' tin:  seventeenth  century;  stai.ili:u:  mi.  I  nay,  a-  il.  did,  be- 
tween the  ci-i-ilnlily  of  the  sislccnth,  an- 1  tlie  scepticism      liie  ei-'htecuth. 


_  i  j  I  Md  t:  |  Ci 
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most  abundant.  In  countries  where  both  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  the  superstition  is  supreme;  and  even. where 
only  one  of  the  conditions  exists,  the  tendency  is  so  irre- 
sistible, that,  I  believe,  there  are  no  barbarous  people  who 
do  not  ascribe  to  their  good  or  evil  deities,  not  only  extra- 
ordinary diseases,  hut  even  many  of  the  ordinary  ones  to 
which  they  are  liable.801 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  unfavour- 
able influence  which,  in  the  old  civilizations,  external  phe- 
nomena exercised  over  the  human  mind.    For  those  parts 

»  To  the  historiau  of  the  humnu  mind,  the  whole  question  is  bo  full  of 
interest.  Hint  I  skill  ivfer  in  diis  nuti:  to  .ill  tUv  nvidi-i,,,:  [  have  Wn  able 
["  "J"r  il  Vl"'  ',1!'"'"'V[  ^"^j'1'         '-I'—  rp^  'uiv  r,lis:v 


■L'T.'ml.  ii.  pp.^1 1  i.  "11;  AV/mro/'fjftirWu-* 
■/■'  I'hu^t^at  -r  :!'<  Jloi'if.  p. 

.  i.  |>.  -la;;  yVj-iitri  fj       p.  i 

ii.  p.  211  ;  AY'iV.,  T-i:i  ;!-<■;;.;/■  Wi.imV 

,  //;,toi,r  ,!,■  /„  m,l..-o,«,  v.>[.  i.  p.  :jiiH ;  to 


■,  vol.  i.'p.  :j!IH  ;  tow™,  Kniiiitii  ilt'  Doc- 
1,-ui.t  Mnticalrs,  v,.l.  i.  pp.  2(11,  -2C-2;  VfJ.-S  lit  ■!,.,-,,  uflir-ct,  vul.  i.  p.  -»M 
(.<--■  j  r  1 1  [  i  u  [...  -J",  I,  anil  vul.  vi.  p.  ;  (,",-,',  ii;  r;.,,-,,-  A"- 1  „./*;.',  p.  iJ  S  7  ; 
A»l  -;".VM(iV.  .v.,t.  vul.  .v.  p.  HI:  li.,d„„.„,\  Xukl-.im-nc,:,!  Iii-H-iui. 
],),.  inii,  i"j7:  ll.tlhtCt  \;,rA-.\ln.rv„„.  /,.. /,■.;,<.,  pp.  :iv.  :sss,  ;l'U; 
f  '.<;/(  i.'j  -Vurfi  ■.!,Trj-/.-Tj;  l.vtttn.i,  vul.  i.  pp.  II  ;  Hr'mut  -n  f't  Muri'iiK-'l 
Tn?,-.-  ,.f  1,,-U.i,  ill  AVr,r,'  o/'/.Wi.  .!«■.;■.  /'■■.-  1K.VI,  p.  172;  Te.iiwrli,',„«  uf 

m"  It  '-w.v.A.  ii.  |>.        /Wtii---r<  i  ■;.,!.,„, ,,.  -ui;  Jl.,ch,>r,.i>:\<  Junr.w 

thr„».jh  the  il.,,,.,:-,  vul.  ii.  pp.  j!T,  l;i2,  2-'i,  .'.if,  vol.  iii  pp.  211,  IMt, 


the  phono  mono 
posce  de  ladivi 
7W«  /%« 


2')1  ; 


llriqia  <4  the  Zurri  o/'  Euro]..  , 

■  1-13;  PAiY/im  hi         :-»/■•,]■-  2.".  .  'Itt,r>  Life  of  Ci   ,. 

niiio  an  !  ■  i Unseated  iiv  the  ■■  sirred"  diiU'ii'C  "1  l.'miljvsvs,  lui  di.nlil  epi- 
lepsy :  see  llemlul.  lib.  iii,  clinp.  swiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  (S3. 


iioitized  by  Google 
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of  Asia  where  the  highest  refinement  was  reached,  are, 
from  various  physical  causes,  much  more  unhealthy  than 
the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe.**  This  fact  alone  must 
have  produced  a  considerable  effect  on  the  national  cha- 
racter,208 and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  aided  by  thosu  other 
circumstances  which  I  have  punted  out,  all  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  To  this  may  lie  added,  that  the  great 
plagues  by  which  Europe  has  at  different  periods  been 
scourged,  have,  for  the  most  part,  proceeded  from  the  East, 
which  is  their  natural  birthplace,  and  where  they  are 
most  fatal.  Indeed,  of  those  cruel  diseases  now  existing 
in  Europe,  scarcely  one  is  indigenous;  and  the  worst  of 
them  were  imported  from  tropical  countries  iu  and  after 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era*" 

Summing  up  those  facts,  it  may  he  stated,  that  in  the 
civilizations  exterior  to  Europe,  all  nature  conspired  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  and 
weaken  the-  authority  of  the  reasoning  ones.  With  the 
materials  now  existing,  it  would  be  possible  to  follow  this 
vast  Saw  to  its  remotest  consequences,  and  show  how  in 
Europe  it  is  opposed  by  another  law  diametrically  op- 
posite, and  by  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natural 
phenomena  is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit  the  imagination,  and 
embolden  the  understanding  :  thus  inspiring  Man  with 

*"  Heat,  muisnnv,  ami  .-i  rLs..|in!iir  mpiil  ilci.-..t[]|n^i:ii.]i  u(  vl^cmIiIu 

IJia.lt  it,  ilfi!  .Vl'liiinly  ;  mj;  till;  .JLU-r-  i if  tilis  :  Ulirl  I"  llii'JIi  lnav  pi'ikips  In- 

a:]di.'i  - 1 1  u  il^ulrital  -lalf  ■  h  t"  1 1 1  ■  ^  :iIiilm.|,L<;:-|.  in  t  i  ih-  Ji.ipii-.  1 'iu;i|.aii-  //./- 
In  Ms  M--li,:,l  S,.i-_*,  |,.  J7T  ;    I/'  Willi,,,*-*  /  /■;.,/„./„„,„  t„  tht  A'/.;,r, 

p[t.  1.17,  J>~>  -.  .v,'i!,<j„>  l;,ll.:.l„,iii.  [i  -ll.-.t;  F;rr:/'t  fl,  „.„i,  „,„!  ,t<  f;,„l,„.<c 
/.■/'■,.„„,,,,.  |.-,s.    11.  LcpellctivT  Bays,  rather  vagiidy  (V  W1V...1.',  ■"' 

plet  ct  Haulier  dcB  ph6uon.ui!i>s  viloux." 


W«ff«.'i  >■<  ti«  .V».„/,.-«  ,.f  .I/.,.,;,-,,./,  ,.],.  M.  .-i;  llnelhua.  Am, 

pp.  13J-133  ;  th-  .-„;■•/■:■  I':-;  L  iinli.  1.-13.  pp.  11-4;  I1VH- 

of  i!,-  S-iu'.A  of  Mi,,,  v.,1  iii.  pp.  10-21 ;  Clot- Iky  tic  la  Pttit,  I'ari 
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confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  facilitating  tlie  in- 
crease of  his  knowledge,  by  encouraging  that  bold,  inquisi- 
tive, and  scientific  spirit,  which  is  constantly  advancing, 
and  on  which  all  future  progress  must  depend. 

It  is  not  to  ho  supposed  that  I  can  traco  in  detail  the 
way  in  which,  owing  to  ihe.se  peculiarities,  the  civilization 
of  Europe  has  diverged  from  all  others  that  preceded  it. 
To  do  thK  would  require  a  learning  and  a  reach  of  thought 
to  which  hardly  .'my  single  man  ought  to  pretend  ;  since 
it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  perception  of  a  large  ami  general 
truth,  and  it  is  another  tiling  to  follow  out  that  truth  in 
all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by  such  evidence  as  will 
satisfy  ordinary  readers.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  speculations  of  this  character,  ami  are  able  to 
discern  in  the  history  of  man  something  more  than  a  mere 
relation  of  events,  will  at  once  understand  that  in  these 
complicated  subjects,  the  wider  any  generalization  is,  the 
greater  wili  be  the  chance  of  apparent  exceptions;  and 
that  when  the  theory  covers  a  very  large  space,  the  ex- 
ceptions may  he  innumerable,  and  yet  the  theory  remain 
perfectly  accurate.  The  two  fundamental  propositions 
which  1  hope  to  have  demonstrated,  are,  1st,  That  there 
are  certain  natural  phenomena  which  act  on  the  human 
mind  by  exciting  the  imagination  ;  and  2dlv/f  hat  those 

follows,  thatTn  those  countries  where  the  imagination  has 
received  the  stimulus,  some  specific  effects  must  havo  been 
produced  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  effects  have  been  neutralized 
by  other  causes.  Whether  or  not  there  have  been  anta- 
gonistic causes,  is  immaterial  to  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
which  is  based  on  the  two  propositions  just  stated.  In 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  generalization  is 
complete  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  leave  it  as 


ure  to  be  contradicted  by  those 
s  they  corroborate.  lint  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  principles  I  have  put 
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forward,  it  does  seem  advisable  that  a  few  instances  slnmM 
he  given  of  their  actual  working  :  and  1  will,  therefore, 
briefly  notice  the  effects  they  have  produced  in  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Literature.  Religion,  and  Art.  In  eaeh 
of  these  departments,  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  hos- 
tile leading  features  have  been  affected  by  the  Aspects  of 
Nature  :  and  with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  inquiry,  I  will 

compare  the  manifestation*  of  the  intellect  of  Greece  with 
those  of  the  intellect  of  India  :  these  being  the  two  coun- 
tries respecting  which  the  materials  arc  most  ample,  and 
in  which  the  physical  contrasts  arc  most  striking. 

If,  then,  we  look  at  the  ancient  literature  of  India, 
even  during  its  best  period,  we  shall  find  the  most  re- 
markable evidence  of  the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  the 
imagination.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  striking  fact 
that  scarcely  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  prose  com- 
position ;  ail  the  best  writers  having  devoted  themselves 
to  poetry,  as  being  most  congenial  to  the  national  habits 
of  thought.  Their  works  on  grammar,  on  law,  on  history, 
on  medicine,  on  mathematics,  on  geography,  and  on  me- 
taphysics, are  nearly  all  poems,  and  are  put  together  ac- 
cording to  a  regular  system  of  versification.*""  The  con- 
imd  dim  beicichnende  Maknud  Miner  eann-n  Bilduqg  ijt:  Hcrrschnft  dor 

l-liliil.lMi  -.-trafl.  iill.T  ,1m  Yrr^Lllil  ■  ]T]]  jrt-KulflL  Ol'JIfLiUlli  mil  rli.-r  Itil 
dwu-s  [Jit:  [-uii. r-.  ikr.n  ailiri-liK-iliiT  I'lmralvr  ill  ikr  Hiif-fliafl  <]■:.  ■ 
\',-r>l;,--rl.  s  i,l,<,,.li,-  Ki „1 . i  1 , l,u ,u-k]:tfL  wlr.l  .hnlmili  b.  -,-,-llli.il,, 

ihf*  till-  i.i  instill  tii.  l-  lliinin.;  iinr  hi  i  Eli.  p-fO-\';ii'  i:-t  ;  ii:i  :  iit;  LCinifkii  :,li 
Dichierwcrkili,  iibi-r  ami  am  ivifseiisi'liaflliclmi  Svl-.rifl>-:i  tilnl;  ibsH  ill  ft; 

l'filiu-ff  Sf]i!-[licn,  l!.:c  0, ;;,■!/[■  .in,!  S=ij;.-ii  i...i-l:fli.  i in ii  j!Mi-  luil-i  1:1 

Voimn  gcmhrielwn  and;  jn  dus  LehrMicher  der  Grammatik,  der  Heil- 

!,.,..,.!,,,  ,.f:h,-  //!,„ /,„-jt,  7V,. „.,■■;, ■/,-„.,,■  „■■  J,,-,,',f  ,v„,  „,„:  vul.  i.  |>.  1SS.  And 
ill  iiulnti.  f  plaiv  llii'  kiiim'  )iij;]i  anili.irirv  ;m  f. I. ,,//,.-  /,V»v,„W,«,  vol.  x. 
p.  43!1),  "  lli-'  mi-trica!  OiMti-r.'.  im  l;m  mill  tillu  r  .-ditu-i;*  nr.-  :iliti.,."t  tntiivly 
Ojliijicn'il  in  111  is  i-'ii-.v  vitki'."  M.  Klapr..[h,  in  ill  analysis  cf  a  Sun-ciil  liis- 
1'irv  (  f  (V.pllllliTH,  kive,  "  t'.iTllTlu:  p-  -:;.[i:r  t..llti\:  ].::.  ri.nipi  L i .  t i ~  1 1 i ■: .1- .1  [LI-, 
il  IBt  tcril  HI   ivrs."  J;in-„nl  .l,vt„/«r,  I.  ^ril',  V..I.  vii.  ]i.  X,  Pari.-,  IKjii-,. 

als.i,  ill  vol.  vi.  I7.">,  1711,  the  ifinarki.  of  M.  Uiirnnif :  "  LdS  pliilo- 
snphrs  11  ili-11:;,  cuiiinn-  s'ils  in;  |iuiiv;iii-iil  iVtm p[nf  iiiil  iiiiin.'iii'cs  pi..":tii|ii,n 
>k-  li'nr  I'liniiil,  tniittiit  lis  [nn-stimimk-lu  mcta[>]ivdii|uc  k  plus  atralraito  pur 
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sequence  is,  that  /while  prose  writing  ia  utterly  despised, 
the  art  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated  so  assiduously,  that 
the  Sanscrit  can  boast  of  metres  more  numerous  and  more 
omiplk'.'ited  than  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any  of  tlie 
European  languages.008 

Tliis  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  Indian  literature  is 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  its  spirit. 
For  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that,  in  that  literature 
every  thing  is  calculated  to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  open  V 
defiance.  An  imagination,  luxuriant  even  to  disease, 
runs  riot  on  every  occasion.  This  is  particularly  seen 
in  those  productions  which  are  most  eminently  national, 
such  as  the  Ramayana,  tho  Mahabharat,  and  the  Puranas 
in  general.  But  we  also  find  it  even  in  their  geographi- 
cal  and  chronological  systems,  which  of  all  others  might 
be  supposed  least  liable  to  imaginative  flights.  A  few 
examples  of  the  statements  put  forward  in  the  most  au- 
thoritative books,  will  supply  the  means  of  instituting  n 
comparison  with  tho  totally  opposito  condition  of  tho 
European  intellect,  and  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  credulity  can  proeeed,  even  among  a 
civilized  people.210 

Of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  the  imagination  has 
distorted  truth,  there  is  none  that  has  worked  so  much  1 
harm  as  an  exaggerated  respect  for  past  ages.    This  re- 
verence for  antiquity  is  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of 

similimik'S  et  nirglnjiliotes. "  Compare  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  "It;  p'nie  iuiiieii  si 
P',i'-[n|ti(;  ft  fi  religieui;"  nnd  sec  Vowtin,  II:/'..  <■'•■  At  I'liii^ispkit,  11.  sine, 

**"  Mr.  Yates  lays  of  the  Hindus,  that  no  other  people  have  ever  "  pro- 
p.-Mtfil  :in  - ■  ■  | ■  i .-n. L  viiri.-u-  nf  M.,-rio  i< ti .ji'i-i i ioi is.     Tin-  various  metre"  of 

llmv  iml  Ki...,ti  Invr  lilled  Kmope  nilli  a-t..nMir  it;  hut  what  are 

these,  eorapnred  with  On'  raloniivi  1-inj.T;  .,["  Saructit  nieLre*  mirier  its  three 

*"«*«,  ml.  ii  p.  ISIt,  Calcutta,  See  alfu  an  tile  Sanscrit  metres, 

p.  :!21,  a.,,<l  mi  K-nv  l.v  Ct.li.-lm.nlie,  v.,1,  v  pp.  :iMl-474.  On  rile  i.ietrieM 
-V-.--I1  of  (lie  Ved:iS  f,'.!  itr.  Wi|.  „,,■„:  the  Hi-/  V,-!„  S,.,hihi.  vi.l.  ii. 
p.  13S. 

In  Europe,  aa  we  ahall  see  in  the  toMli  ^UhiHit  of  ditti  volume,  the 
credimlv  iia.'  at  0:1c  time  i-\ trrtt  ■rclLniiy  v :  lint  the  :viv  «a:.  llieti  harbarous, 
rimi  linri.iiri.iit  •-  ulnars  en-tin  Ions.  On  the  ntliei-  hand,  lit.,  example*  ga- 
thered from  Indian  literature,  iviil  ia;  taken  from  the  ivrl;>  a  lettered 
people,  written  in  a  lali[^ini;e  e<!i-emely  vLtth,  anrl  so  hijrlily  [i. .1  Ir-ii i-d ,  that 
fcjme  competent  judges  hale  declared  it  etprd,  if  not  superior,  lit  the  Greek. 
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reason,  and  is  merely  the  indulgence  u!'a  poetic  sentiment 
iu  favour  of  the  remote  and  unknown.'  It  is,  tli  ere  fore, 
natural  that,  in  periods  when  the  intellect  was  compara- 
tively speaking  inert,  this  sentiment  should  have  been  far 
stronger  than  it  now  is;  and  there  can  ho  little  doubt 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow  weaker,  and  that  in  the 
same  proportion  the  fooling  of  progress  will  gain  ground; 
no  that  veneration  for  the  past  will  he  succeeded  by  hope 
for  the  future.  But  formerly  the  veneration  was  supreme, 
and  imuimorahle  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  litera- 
ture and  popular  creed  of  every  country.  It  is  this,  for 
instance,  which  inspired  the  poets  with  their  notion  of 
a  golden  age,  iu  which  the  world  was  filled  with  peace, 
in  which  evil  passions  were  stilled,  and  crimes  were  un- 
known. It  is  this,  again,  which  gave  to  theologians  their 
idea  of  the  primitive  virtue  and  simplicity  of  man,  and 
of  his  subsequent  fall  from  that  high  estate.  And  it  is 
this  same  principle  which  diffused  a  belief  that  in  the 
olden  times,  men  were  not  only  more  virtuous  and  happy, 
but  also  physically  superior  in  the  structure  of  their  bo- 
dies ;  and  that  by  this  means  they  attained  to  a  larger 
stature,  and  lived  to  a  greater  age,  than  is  possible  for  us, 
their  feeble  and  degenerate  descendants. 

Opinions  of  this  kind,  being  adopted  by  the  imagi- 
nation in  spite  of  the_  uude  rata  tiding,  it  follows  that  the 

of  the  standards  by  which  wc  may  estimate  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  imaginative  faculties.  Applying  this  test  to 
the  literature  of  India,  wc  shall  find  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  conclusions  alroadv  drawn.  The  marvellous 
feats  of  antiquity  with  which  the  Sanscrit  books  abound, 
are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that  it  would  occupy  too 
much  spaeo  to  give  oven  an  outline  of  them;  but  there 
is  one  class  of  these  singular  fictions  which  is  well  worth 
attention,  and  admits  of  being  briefly  stated.  I  allude  to 
the  extraordinary  age  which  man  was  supposed  to  have 
attained  in  former  times.  A  belief  iu  the  longevity  of 
the  human  race  at  an  early  period  of  the  world,  was  the 
natural  product  of  those  feelings  which  ascribed  to  the 
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ancients  al  universal  superiority  over  the  modems;  and 
this  we  see  exemplified  in  smm:  of  tins  Christian,  and  in 
many  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  But  the  statements  in 
these  works  are  tame  and  insignificant  when  compared 
with  what  is  preserved  in  the  literature  of  India.  On 
this,  as  on  every  subject,  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus 
distanced  all  cum  petition.  Thus,  among  an  immense 
number  of  similar  [act*,  we  find  it  recorded  that  in  an- 
cient times  the  duration  of  the  life  of  common  men  was 
tiU.UOO  years.-'"  and  that  huly  men  lived  to  bo  upwards  of 
10U,U0(>.i12  Home  died  a  little  sooner,  others  a  little  later; 
but  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  antiquity,  if  we  take 
all  classes  together,  1011,0(11)  years  was  the  average.213  Of 
one  king,  whose  name  was  Yudliishthir,  it  is  casually  men- 
tioned that  he  reigned  27,000  years;-11  while  another, 
called  Alarka,  reigned  GU.OOO.215  They  were  cut  off  in 
their  prime,  since  there  arc  several  instances  of  the  early 
poets  living  to  he  about  half-a-million.*1"  But  the  most 
remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  very  shining  character  in 
Indian  history,  who  united  in  his  single  person  the  func- 
tions of  a  king  and  a  saint.  This  eminent  man  lived 
in  a  pure  and  virtuous  age,  and  his  days  were,  indeed, 
long  in  the  land;  since,  when  he  was  mado  king,  he  was 
two  million  years  old:  he  then  reigned  u,;i00,u00  years; 

="  "  The  limit  of  lift  was  80,000  yews."  Atiatic  Rotarcha,  toI.  ivi. 
}..  ■::,<;,  CuIl-ului,  i^s.    Tiiis  %™  Ukt.«isi-  U„-  ..timnu-  ..f  Hi.-  'rii.rmii 

liivilu--,  ;ii:i;.n-!liliu-  I"  n  il'JHI  I11LII  l\.rlr«- ri V  "  [lili  vt I lilkll I  [i  I'ijju  Uli  pu^n.ai 
BUM."  Juanud  .Uiati'iur,  l.iurit!,  vol.  iii.  |i.  I  IK),  Paris,  182;]. 

™  "  Dl-II  Hindu  lull. lilt  dir-fl"  W'iih'ITjir  „;iL  i,^|,|  vi-rlr;;i-l I ,  lla  IT  sciliti 
Utilizi'ii  1 1 11 ''  1 1  .I ;l! iru  isii.l  lliii^vr  ILisst."  IVh-h;  ll.-r,.,.  llMnn-j  ,!.  .- 

Jfintliu,  vol.  i.  |i.  170. 

111  tlio /Mi'.f.M,  vol.il.  ]).  -17,  it  U  staU-d  ul'tlio  uirliwt  iiiliiil.iluiitJ 
Of  tin-  1V..I-I.I,  tliiit  "  till!  .  J 1 1 1M  L  i  i  n  i  .-f  imlaim  lif.j  ill  this  1L(*|!  L'\U-lldc<l  to  U11U 

liundrcd  thousand  cmmoii  yearn." 

="  WM...-.1  (.u;„tir  /,:■.,.„,:-/„:.,,  vol.  v.  p.  mvs,  "lYIiun  ihL-  1'ii,hi,hh 
-j..  ;ik  -.f  r hi. -  Ji_iiiKs  nf  aii.-ii-iii  lirn.  H.  lln'.v       .  -.(iially  l-x  Ira  vagal]  t.  Accurd- 

e/Sir  ul'iw.,  -.-.[.  i.  [..        m  litar  of^'a°  ogw  vcTait^oii°i«t^  "Valmic 

and  V)a.<a,  two  lank  uImi.-ii  Willi-  nij.aralcd  \iy  a  i«jrii>d"uf 

Sol,<«ii  It-ars."    Tiiis  Uiis^i!  is  also  ill  jwific  /.'.l.oreAw,  Vul.  )[.  p.  3»U. 
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having  done  which,  lie  resigned  his  empire,  and  lingered 

on  For  100,000  years  more.217 

The  same  boundless  reverence  fur  antiquity,  made  the 
Hindus  refer  cverv  thing  important  to  the  most  distant 
periods;  and  tlicy  frequently  assign  a  date  which  is  abso- 
lutely bewildering.-1"  Their  great  collection  of  laws,  called 
the  Inatituffifi  of  Menu,  is  certainly  less  than  3000  ye  sirs 
old;  but  the  Indian  chrono  legists,  so  far  from  being  sa- 
tisfied with  this,  ascribe  to  them  an  ago  that  the  sober 
European  mind  finds  a  difficulty  even  in  conceiving.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  native  authorities,  those  Institutes 
were  revealed  to  man  sibout  two  thousand  million  years 
before  the  present  era.218 

All  this  is  but  a  part  of  that  love  of  the  remote,  that 
straining  after  the  infinite,  and  that  indifference  to  the 
present,  which  characterizes  every  branch  of  the  Indian 
intellect.  Not  only  in  literature,  but  also  in  religion  and 
in  art,  this  tendency  is  mi  promo.  To  subjugate  the  un- 
derstanding, ami  exalt  the  imagination,  is  tlie  univorsal 
principle.  In  the  dogmas  of  their  theology,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  gods,  and  even  in  the  forms  of  their  tem- 
ples, we  see  how  the  sublime  and  threatening  aspects  of 
the  external  world  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
those  images  of  tho  grand  and  the  terrible,  which  they 
strive  to  reproduce  in  a  visible  form,  and  to  which  they 
owe  the  lending  peculiarities  of  their  national  culture. 
Our  view  of  this  vast  process  may  be  made  clearer  by 


Asnnkc.  civil  wcil  <lu:  Ikrcdunmc  ik'r  Wellpi.'i'iiiiliii  i]u-:l-  l-  1  i  .  -rj  i  h.-  <:>'!■■  -  ^  I  l 

11..1.1.-H-  sin  rnm-ln.Mlmn  i.-ri.- .  m  ,!  n,,.n.ti        in  .J:ilin-  „:l,ivi,fT,  ,-i.niti  Vulkf, 

wcLk-lii'6  w-  VT- ■ : ■  1 1 ■  ■  <ii.  li.k'l::  liii'.-:iii:r  Vnl^i:?.  ;inf  mm  i.-i.|lii..i1  iiijurrra^uu 
iiiM^lu,  vicl  mi  inTiiini-  /il  f-i-yn."  /I'M;;,  ,hii  ,dU  /Wish,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

1  EI)Ji;»s1m\<'k  Jfi'tturt/  „f  In,U,t,  |i.  lari,  '-ii  pmuil  usctt'ilinj;  4,:^",'"'" 
iLniitij.lifil  I iv      litm-j  seventy-one." 
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comparing  it  with  tlie  opposite  condition  of  Greece.  In 
Greece,  we  see  a  country  altogether  the  reverse  of  India. 
The  works  of  nature,  which  in  India  arc  of  startling  mag- 
nitude, are  in  Greece  far  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  every 
way  less  threatening  to  man.  In  the  great  centre  of 
Asiatic  civilization,  the  energies  of  the  human  race  are 
confined,  and  as  it  were  intimidated,  by  the  surrounding 
phenomena.  Besides  the  dangers  .incidental  to  tropical 
climates,  there  are  those  noble  mountains,  which  seem  to 
touch  the  sky,  and  from  whose  sides  are  discharged  mighty 
rivers,  which  no  art  can  divert  from  their  course,  aud 
which  no  bridge  has  ever  been  able  to  span.  There  too 
are  impassable  forests,  whole  countries  lined  with  inter- 
minable jungle,  and  beyond  them,  again,  dreary  and 
boundless  deserts;  all  teaching  Man  his  own  1'ecbiene.ss, 
and  his  inability  to  cope  with  natural  forces.  Without, 
and  on  either  side,  there  are  great  seas,  ravaged  by  tem- 
pests far  more  destructive  than  any  known  in  Europe, 
and  of  such  sudden  violence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard 
■  against  their  effects.  And  as  if  in  those  regions  every 
thing  combined  to  cramp  the  activity  of  Man,  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  peninsula,  does  not  contain  a  single 
safe  and  capacious  harbour,  not  one  port  that  affords  a 
refuge,  which  is  perhaps  mure  necessary  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.220 

Hut  in  Greece,  the  aspects  of  nature  are  so  entirely 
different,  that  the  very  conditions  of  existence  are  changed. 
Greece,  like  India,  forms  a  peninsula  ;  but  while  in  the 
Asiatic  country  every  thing  is  great  and  terrible,  in  the 
European  country  every  thing  is  small  and  feeble.  The 
whole  of  Greece  occupies  a  space  somewhat  less  than 
tiio  kingdom  of  Portugal,"1  that  is,  about  a  fortieth  part 


J,  according  to  JVrrL%-;iL  (Ij'.tu  :s,  with  thu  exception 
i.f  ]l.jmh,y,  nr.  harliuur,  "•■illitr  uii  tliu  !!<>li>m.nii!ti  in-  Maliikir  i.'iists.  in 
which  -hip.-  cin  moor  in  uafctyat  nil  hsusoim  uf  tin-  jiar."  /'uviVu/V  .Ucouui 

or  (V"",]'i>.  2,  tj,GS. 

™  "  Altogether  it>  area  is  B)inew1i»l  less  than  Hut  of  Portugal."  tfrvtc'i 
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of  what  is  now  called  Hindustan."3  Situated  in  the  most 
accessible  part  of  a  narrow  sea.,  it  had  easy  contact  on 
the  east  with  Asia  Minor,  on  tho  west  with  Italy,  on  the 
south  with  Egypt.  Dangers  of  all  kinds  were  far  less 
numerous  than  in  the  tropical  civilization;;.  The  climate 
was  more  healthy  ;-:!  earthquakes  were  lew  I'reipicut  : 
hurricanes  were  less  disastrous:  wild-beasts  anil  noxious 
animals  less  abundant.  In  regard  to  the  other  great 
features,  the  same  law  prevails.  The  highest  mountains 
in  Clreere  are  less  than  one-third  of  the  Himalaya,  so  that 
nowhere  do  they  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.--1  As 
to  rivers,  not  only  is  there  nothing  approaching  those 
imposing  volumes  which  are  poured  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  but  Nature  is  so  singularly  sluggish,  that 
neither  in  Northern  nor  in  Southern  Greece  do  we  find 
any  tiling  beyond  a  few  streams,  which  are  easily  forded, 
and  which,  indeed,  in  the  summer  season,  are  u'couently 
dried  up,m 

These  striking  diifcrences  in  the  material  phenomena 
of  the  two  countries,  gave  rise  to  corresponding  ditt'creni.Ts 
in  their  mental  associations.  For  as  all  ideas  must  arise 
partly  from  what  arc  called  spontaneous  operations  in  the 
mind,  and  partly  from  what  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by 

n;,J„rn  -  i  <•',■■<•■>,  vol.  ii.  [i.  ■•■12;  rnul  [In-  sum-  r.-i],:ul  in  Ti. //.".. '.,-„ 

./(/.■■.-,>,' vol.  j.  ,1.  j,      i„  /;,.,,■,  „■,  . i, „■„■„(  Ut.cf-,  ]sis,)i.  nr.   M.  lUw-w 

Bays,  "But  uvt-n  ii'ne  :M  ;iii  'iir  i s I : it 1 1 1 .' L  it-.  s.ju:i!Y  i:..i,ti-ii!s  lire  a  thirii  lesa 
than  Hies;  i.f  PurtiiEil." 

™  The  ara  of  i iin.i,^n)i  Iwin-.  :iOL-.»r,liii=  l<>  Mr.  .M'Culk.di  {<:■-,. 
Did.  1H4  +  \  1     f  I  isire  miles."" 


furn.9  of  pi-stil™™  had  imt  y-l  it„]„.ri,'<l  flun,  tin-  K.lfit  liyi.rti.nl  cm 

tact.  On  tho  vaj,".e  aoc'iuni*  il.^l'Ps  of  tin-  tm-iiiT  jilugufls,  s-o  I'/H-JI- 
tkbt  Pule,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  21,  -Hi,  184.    The  relation  even  of  Thucydidi 

"  "If""  j]  "fBt  i  u  nh 

thePtaiile™f  ™mnCiii'n  in  \:-A,-r\  M'.'uM.ir'l,.!  g'^JhV™™^ 
tlmqrnphiml  Society,  vul.  vii.  p.!i|.  wit.li         W'V  < ■'■■aleuj:/,  pp.  6S1,  622. 

™  "Greecu  has  i...  i]:ivis;:il.]i;  liver."  '/'OiAWiV  ./,■«/.  fie/,  vol.  i.  p.  Of. 
"  Moat  of  the  rivers  .if  Civcci-  h-  tunvnts  in  curly  spring,  and  dry  Wm 
the  end  of  tiic  suiuiuit."  '.V..r<'.>  /Ii.<!;ri/  ;f  0'™rr,  vul.  ii.  p.SHti. 
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tlie  external  world,  it  was  natural  tliat  so  groat  a 


e.  that  the  diffi- 
istantly  appeal- 
causes.  Those 
understanding, 
iccssantly  oecu- 
itaelf  was  ovcr- 


.Iwtn.vwL  In  Cilvo',  opposite  circumstances  were  fol- 
lowed by  opposite  results.  In  Greece,  Nature  was  less 
dangerous,  less  intrusive,  and  less  mysterious  than  in  In- 
dia. In  Greece,  therefore,  the  human  mind  was  less  ap- 
palled, and  less  superstitious  ;  natural  causes  began  to  be 
studied;  physical  science  first  became  possible;  and  Han,  ' 
gradually  waking  to  a  sense  of  his  own  power,  sought  to 
i humiliate  events  with  a  boldness  not  to  be  expected  in 
those  other  countries,  where  the  pressure  of  Nature  trou- 
bled his  independence,  and  suggested  ideas  with  which 
knowledge  is  incompatible. 

The  effect  of  these  habits  of  thought  on  the  national 
religion,  must  be  very  obvious  to  whoever  has  compared 
the  popular  creed  of  India  with  that  of  Greece.  The 
mythology  of  India,  like  that  of  every  tropical  country, 
is  baaed  upon  terror,  and  upon  terror  too  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind.  Evidence  of  the  universality  of  this 
tolling  abounds  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  in 
their  traditions,  and  even  in  the  very  form  and  appear- 
ance of  their  gods.  And  so  deeply  is  all  this  impressed 
on  the  mind,  that  the  most  popular  deities  are  invariably 
those  with  whom  images  of  fear  arc  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated. Thus,  for  example,  the  worship  of  Siva  is  more 
general  than  any  other  ;  and  as  to  its  antiquity,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Brahmins 
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from  tlic  original  Indians."0  At  all  events,  it  is  very 
ancient,  and  very  popular  ;  and  Siva  himself  forms,  with 
Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  with  this  god  are 
connected  images  of  terror,  such  as  nothing  but  a  tropical 
linn jiiiuit inn  could  conceive.  Siva  is  represented  to  the 
Indian  mind  as  a  hideous  being,  encircled  bv  a  girdle  of 
snakes,  with  a  human  skull  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a 
necklace  composed  of  human  bones.  He  lias  three  eyes  ; 
the  ferocity  of  his  temper  is  marked  by  his  being  clothed 
in  a  tiger's  skin  ;  he  is  represented  as  wandering  about 
like  a  madman,  and  over  his  left  shoulder  the  deadly 
cobra  di  capclla  rears  its  head.  This  monstrous  creation 
of  an  awe-struck  fancy  has  a  wife,  Doorga,  called  some- 
times Kali,  and  sometimes  by  other  names.8*1  She  has  a 
body  of  dark  blue  ;  while  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  red, 
to  indicate  her  insatiate  appetite  fur  blood.  She  has  four 
arms,  with  one  of  winch  she  carries  the  skull  of  a  giant  ; 
her  tongue  protrudes,  and  bangs  lollingly  from  her  month; 
round  her  waist  arc  the  bauds  of  her  victims  ;  and  her 
neck  is  adorned  with  human  heads  strung  together  in  a 
ghastly  row.-* 

If  wo  now  turn  to  Greece,  we  find,  even  in  the  infancy 

™  Set)  SciiHiiiwjii  Ti<?  Stiti-llr-ihwui'iml  IbUgi'jii  tlr  ll'iu-lat. 
in  .hmni'il  nf  Ati'iiif  .^'•■-,y,  vnl.  viii,  pji.  -Cii,  >ir.  Wil-nm 

(Jn.irivil,  mi.  iii.  ]i.  savs,  "  The  iifvvuiliiy  form  nf  tlir  Hindu  ifl Liriuii 
ill  tilt  Mjiltli  "f  lli.'  piniiiHila  was,  al  (lie  t..:tiiiif:ii-ciiiriil.  -if  tin-  Clm.ithii 
era,  and  some  tinif  Imfurii  i!  ilii.it  piobai.ly,  :!iat  .if  ISiva."  Sue  also  vol.  V. 
y.  '-."i,  i.1:iti.  i'..  i:.  tlint  Siva  "  i.-  [in  Iv  f[i:n!n  ;:uil  In  ^b.  in  H -. ■  i n i ■  ^ 1 1 l- 
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of  its  religion,  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  tiling  ap- 
proaching to  this.  Fur  in  Greece,  the  causes  of  fear  being 
less  abundant,  the  >  <— ii.n  of  terror  was  less  cum  in  on. 
The  Greeks,  therefore,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  in- 
corporate into  their  religion  those  feelings  of  dread  na- 
tural to  the  Hindus.  The  tendency  of  Asiatic  civilization 
was  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and  their  deities  ; 
the  tendency  of  Greek  civilization  was  to  diminish  it. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  Hindostan  all  the  gods  had  something 
monstrous  about  them ;  as  Vishnu  with  four  hands.  Brahma 
with  five  heads,  and  the  like.229  But  the  gods  of  Greece 
were  always  represented  in  forms  entirely  human.230  In 
that  country,  no  artist  would  hare  gained  attention,  if  he 
had  presumed  to  portray  them  in  any  other  shape.  He 
might  make  them  stronger  than,  men,  he  might  make 
them  more  beautiful ;  but  still  they  must  be  men.  The 
analogy  between  God  and  man,  which  excited  the  religi- 
ous feelings  of  the  Greeks,  would  have  been  fatal  to  those 
of  the  Hindus. 

This  difference  between,  the  artistic  expressions  of 
the  two  religions,  was  accompanied  by  an  exactly  similar 
difference  between  their  theological  traditions.  In  tho 
Indian  books,  the  imagination  is  exhausted  in  relating  i!m> 
feats  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  more  obviously  impossible 
any  achievement  is,  the  greater  tho  pleasure  with  which 
it  was  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  Greek  gods  had  not 
only  human  forms,  but  also  human  attributes,  human 

vol.i.  pp.  215,  221.  Compare  tho  curious  account  ofnn  image  supposed 
In  ■■qnvKiiii  .ll:ili;«li>.,  in  Jviir,t»l  .l.',W;^,^,  I.  sirie,  vol.  i.  p.  354,  Paris, 
1822. 

*•  "Won  lit  felyion  of  til  Hindoo/,  vol.  i.  p.^;  Troruac.  o/,Sim'rfy 

powers  and  faculties,  and  acted  m  "men  would  do'if  so  cecums  toiced^ut 
;\:i:<  ;l  iliirnitv  :unl  I'licr^.v  sisitut!  !o  Mu-ir  lisii'i  a|i]ir<.iii-li  to  perffitirn]. 
The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  though  endued  with  human  passions, 

1::lvm  nluiivs  -■.ni.'lliin;;  :  .sircniii  in  their  appearance,  and  wild  and  capri- 

ciinjf  in  ili.iiv  ci induct.  Tlnsy  arc  of  various  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  hhie  j 
some  have  twelve  heads,  and  most  have  four  hands.  They  arc  often  enraged 
idlli;.i][  a  i/iLii.r.  urirl  rivvnili::]  n  ilium  :l  nmtivv."  K'/J  ;..,l„».\  ItiHurg  of 
Mia,  pp.  f.*7.  Sec  also  foil'.'  On  >/,-  T<  ih/J,  of  1:  -'./,!.„  „t«.  in  7Wi,ir, 
of if  liomtoy,  vol.  i.  p.  2-111;  and  the  Daliuhm,  vol,  i.p.cii. 
TOL.  I.  K 
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pursuits,  ami  human  tastes."1  The  men  of  Asia,  to 
whom  every  object  of  nature  was  a  source  of  awe,  ac- 
quired such  habits  of  reverence,  that  they  never  dared 
to  assimilate  their  own  actions  with  the  actions  of  dieir 
deities.  The  men  of  Europe,  encouraged  by  the  safety 
and  inertness  of  the  material  world,  did  not  fear  to  strike 
a  parallel,  from  which  they  would  have  shrunk  had  they 
lived  amid  the  dangers  of  a  tropical  country.  It  is  thus, 
that  the  Greek  divinities  are  so  different  from  those  of 
the  Hindus,  that  in  comparing  thorn,  wo  seem  to  pass 
from  one  creation  into  another.  The  Greeks  generalized 
their  observations  upon  tho  human  mind,  and  then  ap- 
plied them  to  the  gods."-  The  coldness  of  women  was 
loured  in  Diana  ;  their  beauty  and  sensuality  in  Veuus  ; 
their  pride  in  Juno;  their  accomplishments  in  Minerva. 
To  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  gods,  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  applied.  Neptune  was  a  sailor ;  Vulcan  was 
a  smith  ;  Apollo  was  sometimes  a  fiddler,  sometimes  a 
poet,  sometimes  a  keeper  of  oxen.  As  to  Cupid,  he  was 
a  wanton  boy,  who  played  with  his  bow  and  arrows  ; 
Jupiter  was  an  amorous  and  good-natured  king;  while 
Mercury  was  indifferently  represented  either  as  a  trust- 


"  In  tho  material  polytheism  m"  miua-  leading  ancient  nations,  the 
iiiua.  fur  cxampli!,  tin;  iuiMHialinn  nf  the  Kit;  was  chiefly,  or  tsciu- 
coiifined  to  animals,  Mm,  it  otlnr  fanciful  emblems. 


si  ihc  cllier  kind,  it  was  an  alinnat  necessary  result  of  th 
the  deities  w. 


and  jjrace  Willi  which  tin;  deities  lvm-  embodied  ill  _ 

-hi.iiiil  al.-i.  In:  Iiimlciieil  with  human  mli-rcus  and  pa^ioiii.  1 1  .  v  i -1 1 .  like 
earth,  had  its  courts  mid  palaces,  its  trades  and  ]jn.lr-.-i.ni.-,  it-  mama;;!'-, 
iilll-iyin-i.,  iliviiri/e.-.."  .V„r,'j  „!   IL-    !.it,n,l;rf   :.j  .1  ,■>',,  ,\t.  ','/.>.', 

vol.  i.  l<p.  471,  47;!.     Si,  t,:„,.   Tcliliemaull   t.t;.-r!.\.i,i.;  J'i.  ,/■,.,.:./, . 

nil.  iii.  ]i.  4111)  :  ■'  J*ii>s.-    iil  In-  hmVi,  MeiiMeieiiKestalt  llal.cn  die 

I.i'iiti'i  alu  T  uichl  nnr  jaen«chlidie  Ccslait,  snnilcra  auch  einc:i  inen-ehlicku 

K.irj.er,  >o  mid  Me  ais  Ui.m.dicn  audi  ilmielhcii  |-nv.,Llk:  tu.-iiiiyi l.-ii. 

Krankheiten  nnil  ilem  T..,k-  ■„,[r,w,ITh,i,  ;  <ii«.Pcs  Mreilcl  mil  ilem  licjuir,  " 
i.  ■:.  id  Ki.icnriis.     fomiiaie  Ur,:.:,  Ili.  !„nj  </  r ,'«-.«,  vol.  i.  p.  W.%  :  "  The 

nullum]  I1L-!  wan  [  ]ih-il  with  a  iiiinyii.l  ai.yr,a;are  i.f  j.  rls,  helves,  and 

men,  ao  imnfiumiieil  t(n.-clbcr  that  it  wis  often  im]iu£pihle"ty  di-1iii!!i;i-h  in 
iviiica  ola.--  any  iniiivid:a]  name  l.cl.mjeil."    Si!  also  ihe  i.--  ■ni] n 
Xenophanes,  in  MiSlcr''  /fiat,  a/  Lit.  <f  Uretee,  London,  1S0G,  p.  2SI. 

™  The  same  remark  applies  to  bcanl}  i,f  firm,  which  the;  [irs:  ail  ai  d 
a:  ii.  Ihe  .-.latnei  .if  men,  anil  tiieti  hnniTlit  tu  hear  uju,ii  the  statin-:;  i.f  tin: 
gods.  This  is  well  nut  in  Mr.  Orote'a  important  work,  llis!or«  ■•!  Urn.,:-. 
vol-iv- pp.  133,134,0(111.1047. 
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worthy  messenger,  or  else  as  a  common  ami  notorious 
thief. 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  approximate  human 
forces  towards  superhuman  ones,  is  displayed  in  another 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  religion.  I  mean,  that  in  Greece 
we  for  the  first  time  meet  with  hero- worship,  that  is,  the 
deification  of  mortals.  According  to  the  principles  already 
laid  down,  this  could  not  be  expected  in  a  tropical  civi- 
lization, where  the  Aspects  of  Nature  filled  Han  with 
a  constant  sense  of  his  own  incapacity.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  ancient  Indian 
religion  ;'-':!J  neither  was  it  known  to  the  Egyptians/31  nor 
to  the  Persians.53-1  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  Ara- 
bians.^0 But  in  Greece,  Man  being  less  humbled,  and, 
as  it  were,  less  eclipsed,  by  the  external  world,  thought 
more  of  Ins  own  powers,  and  human  nature  did  not  fall 
into  that  discredit  in  which  it  elsewhere  sank.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  deification  of  mortals  was  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  national  religion  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  Greece  ;U7  and  this  has  been  found  so  i 
natural  to  Europeans,  that  the  same  custom  was  after- 


™  "  But  the  worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  that  ijitsm."  OoU~ 
brooie  on  the  IWri.*.  in  .1  <u::ir  l('->"t'-;/->l  vol  va Li.  ]n. 

™  ilactau'x  /,'<■? iVi'f-r i  JkwM.;,»,ml,  vul.  ii.  p.  M.  trail.  I^j".  Compare 
HV^,,„.„„-,  .  I.  „■.■.■,,(  /:,,■/,.;;,..;  vul  iv.  ]>]).  1  IS,  .IIP  j  ;ltnl  U-tt-r,  111,1. ,l,t 
>!■■  r/u-'!'1  -fW'.'-inJi-i'',  v,i],  i.  p.  -1  ■  Ihu  "  i-iil:.:  .;,.  s  n [ [ 1 1 1 ]i'Min;n: ■.vIilcIl 
:iIIi':--.y;lii.Is  jll-l.hu  in  Aluliindlia  (Mutter,  vul.L  p.  31),  n.v.s:  Ii  ivl-  Ih.v'l  uwii.;; 
t„  r,,,.,-k  inHiiunoe. 

™  There  are  ho  indications  of  it  in  the  Zondavesta;  and  Herodohu 
■ay...  ihiit  (in:  IVr-ijiis  uvir  ini.iku  li.u  ilivdin,  in  »u  f.ir  a*  un->  iji.-liuliuvud 
in  .1  fiiA  }] ll vi 1 1 ii  a  liumaii  C.nii  ;  lumk  i.  chap,  vul.  i.  p.  30H  :  ait 

dvt>i>ain>tfriit«i  inifua-au  ruti  Sinbr,  jwtbuijj  at  "EWijrar  i<™. 

tho  old  Arabiau'nligiaD ;  and  it  wa>  certainly  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of 


■--  M::r-'.<  'llislurt/  of  ll,t  lAltfilii,.  i-j  ilrttrr,  vuL  i.  pp.  i>S,  50O,  vol.  ii. 
ii.  -10;!  ;  vitv  r  i-n       .  ..n  a  r„li:.Li:i  imiillfl  ii:im:Li"..i':l,i:Iv  l,v  [.'  .!,:- 

M*,-;  l/il-firi,  /,:,„.,;,,,.  v.,1.  i.  p.  I-.",.    Tliirlwiill  (//,■-.'..,-..;  ,./  il,y.tt,  vol.  i. 

],..,. .1+)  at.-,.,  -,,,rm  [..  lit  ck-arlj  di.wernil.le  in  the  Homeric  poems."  Com- 
pare >-i:.lif,ril'<  Iiit.itittiinl  .v/.-nw,  vul.  ii.  p(>.        :\i  't.    Iii  the  Cttitylus, 

c'l.ap  \\\iii.,S.!cru:i-.  i-  ri-.n  -iiilni  a-  -^kinit.  O,'.,  ,,',„0.i        r;;..C  .[  ; 

i'l„l,;,i.  vul.  iv.  p.  237,  edit.  ISetker,  Lend.  tsifi.    Ami  in  tl,„  iiust 

century,  Alexander  obtained  fur  mn  frii;uJ  I9u]>Lu?stion  ihe  li^lii  uf  i^iii!; 

"  worshipped  as  a  hero."  Until  Iliitory  of  Gnat,  vol.  iii.  [).  339. 
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wards  renewed  'with  eminent  success  by  the  Romish 
Church.  Other  circumstances,  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter, arc  gradually  ciiiiliiatiny;  this  form  of  idolatry  ; 
but  its  existence  is  worth  observing,  as  one  of  the  innu- 
merable illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  European  civi- 
lization has  diverged  from  all  those  that  preceded  it.218 

It  is  thus,  that  in  Greece  every  thing  tended  to  exalt 
the  dignity  of  Man,  while  in  India  every  thing  tended  to 
depress  it.™  To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Greeks  had  more  respect  for  human  powers ;  the 
Hindus  for  superhuman.  The  first  dealt  more  with 
the  known  and  available  ;  the  other  with  the  unknown 
and  mysterious.™  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the 
imagination,  which  the  Hindus,  being  oppressed  by  the 
pomp  and  majesty  of  nature,  never  sought  to  control,  lost 
its  supremacy  in  the  little  peninsula  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  Greece,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  imagination  was.  in  sonic  decree,  tempered  and  con- 
fined by  the  understanding.  Not  that  its  strength  was 
impaired,  or  its  vitality  diminished.  It  was  broken-in 
and  tamed  ;  its  exuberance  was  checked,  its  follies  were 
chastised.  But  that  its  energy  remained,  we  have  ample 
proof  in  those  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  which  have 
survived  to  our  own  time.  The  gain,  therefore,  was  com- 
plete ;  since  the  inquiring  and  sceptical  faculties  of  the 
human  understanding  won:  cultivated,  without  destroying 
the  reverential  and  poetic  instincts  of  the  imagination. 


™  The  adoration  of  the  dead,  and  particularly  the  adoration  of  martyrs, 
iv:is  Mil'  prat  point  <if  "li]u-itiiiii  liotwi'i'ii  !b'.'  intlio<h>\  church  and  the 
Xani.'l, u-ms  t/l»tv.->J,rf,  lli,t«ire  '+,/;,/.„  ,h  M„„M,r,  v., I.  i.  p.  :HM,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  661,  069);  and  H  is  easy  to  understand  how  abhorrent  such  a  practice 

-  ™  M.  Cumin,  in  iiiM  I'linpii'iii  :irnl  mgchimm  work  {ITiitoirr  ,lr  hi  I'hila- 
.-■■■.'■ii.'.  II.  s-Oric,  vol.  i  jo.  ihvi,  li.n-.  p ..."is: c-  imiiciui-  .  n-urvntioiiB  on  what 
hi:  mils  '■  i'i'-]ii„|ii,:  1'iiilini"  .if  lli...  Kiin,  i-i.ntia-tcd  with  that  "liu  fnii," 
which  begun  in  Europe.  Hut  as  to  the  physical  causes  of  this,  he  only 
ii.lriii'.f  i  In-  LTiiiiiicur  of  Tuir.iic,  ■  i vitI nuking  those  natural  element-  of  inn- 
tiTV  mill  i .f  .lulii^'i-  In  n/iinh  ri  li^^iii-  si..|ili[i]™ts  unv  <aiai=taiitk  f\.:iu:,i. 

A  leanicil  ovkoitaliht  -aj.,  that  no  people  have  made  such  efforts 
as  the  Hindus  "  to  solve,  eihaust,  comprehend,  what  ia  iiific-lvahlc,  inex- 
haustible, iiieomiireheiieiiilc."  Tn.t/er's  frdlatmir:i  r>ite.>'trte  on  the  Da- 
Lilian,  vol.  i.  p.  cviii. 


L'  u  n:l'"j  Lv  t_.i 
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Whether 


not  tli 


another  qi 


vious  civilization.'41  There  can, 
that,  notwithstanding  what  wan  el 
rity  was  left  to  the  imaginative 


,  I  think,  ho  little  doubt  ■ 
jffected,  too  much  autho- 
:  faculties,  and  that  the  / 


purely  reasoning  ones  did  not  receive,  and  never  have 
received,  sufficient  attention.  Still,  this  does  not  affect  ■ 
the  great  fact,  that  the  Greek  literature  is  the  first  in  ; 
which  this  deficiency  was  somewhat  remedied,  and  in  : 
which  there  was  a  deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  to  1  | 
test  all  opinions  by  their  consonance  with  human  reason,  ; 
and  thus  vindicate  the  right  of  Man  to  judge  for  himself  : 
on  matters  which  arc  of  supreme  and  incalculable  im-  ( 
porta  ncc. 

I  have  selected  India  and  Greece  as  the  two  terms 
of  the  preceding  comparison,  because  our  information  re- 
specting those  countries  is  most  extensive,  and  has  been 
most  carefully  arranged.  But  every  thing  wo  know  of 
the  other  tropical  civilizations,  confirms  the  views  I  have 
advocated  respecting  the  effects  produced  by  the  Aspects 
of  Nature.  In  Central  America,  extensive  excavations 
have  been  made;  and  what  has  been  brought  to  light 
proves  that  the  national  religion  was,  like  that  of  India, 
a  system  of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror. 2,12  Neither 

This  is  noticed  by  Ti'imsniaiiii,  who,  however,  has  not  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  cause:  "  iJie  Kinbildniigskraft  desOriochen  war  sohopBrUoh, 


crwo  verit£»dlich  iu  iiiacheii  such  ten." 

*     ™  Thus,  of  oae  of  the  idole  at  Oonu,  "  The  intention  of  tbo  sculptor 


p.  V.I'J,  lie  says,  "  liei  alien  dieeun  . 
(Inechu   ill    i-K/iLJr  Nilli  ■  ::  I  : 
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there,  nor  in  Mexico,  nor  in  Peni,  nor  in  Egypt,  did  the 
people  desire  to  represent  their  deities  in  human  forms, 
or  ascribe  to  them  human  attributes.  Even  their  temples 
are  huge  buildings,  often  constructed  with  great  skill,  but 
showing  an  evident  wish  to  impress  the  mind  with  fear, 
and  offering  a  sinking  contrast  to  the  lighter  and  smaller 
structures  which  the  Greeks  employed  for  religious  pur- 
poses. Thus,  even  in  the  style  of  architecture  do  we  see 
the  stAao  principle  at  work ;  the  dangers  of  the  tropical 
civilization  being  more  suggestive  of  the  infinite,  while 
the  safety  of  the  Kuropenn  civilization  was  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  finite.  To  follow  out  the  consequences  of 
M.i.  it.  .1  uiMjiyiiiMu.  il  w.-nlj  K  II..... -,*firt  !■■  iii'le  iff 
how  the  infinite,  the  imaginative,  the  synthetic,  and  the 
deductive,  arc  all  connected ;  and  are  opposed,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  finite,  the  sceptical,  the  nnalvtie,  and  the 
inductive.  A  complete  illustration  of  this,  would  cany 
me  beyond  the  plan  of  this  Introduction,  and  would  per- 
haps exceed  the  resources  of  my  own  knowledge;  and 
I  must  now  leave  to  the  candour  of  the  reader  what  1 
am  conscious  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  what  may, 
nevertheless,  suggest  to  him  materials  for  future  thought, 
and,  if  I  miirht  indulge  the  hope,  may  open  to  historians 
a  new  field,  by  reminding  them  that  every  where  the  hand 
of  Nature  is  upon  us,  and  that  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  can  only  be  understood  by  connecting  with  it  the 
history  and  the  aspects  of  the  material  universe. 

teems  to  have  been  to  cicite  terror."    Suphmi'i  Central  Amman,  vol.  i. 

Ji.  U.2  ;  111  ]i.  l.'jfl,  "  Tin'  finm  i-f -irilljUiHV  1111  i-l  s^.l  !■■!;,  liy  il-i'il  k:is  il  (Iflilh's 

head."    At  Muy-ipm.  (vnl,  iii.  p.  m"),  '■  rrprofftiiiiti.ms  r.f  hnmim  lic'iri", 
or  niiiituls  ivitli  liiJei.ni  fcaoin^  mid  t'S|irt:w.iinm,  ill  [I  Inducing  vrhi 
skill  r.f  ill..'  artist  sci-Tiis  In  linvi-  lici  n  t-x f-i-nili'ii  ;"  :uul  ajiun,  p.  412,  "  ira- 
tiatur.il  mid  grotesquu  faces." 
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Note  30  to  p.  60. 

As  these  viewe  havo  n  social  and  economical  importance  qui;.'  inde- 
pendent of  their  physiological  value,  I  will  endeavour,  in  tliin  mjtg,  t.'  fcr- 

lifv  linn:  Mill  fill-trier,  hi". ifril.il I,.  ;h:it  lile  eimiieviiil]  hetiie.'n  l-iirli.  illicit 
(■""I  iirnl  l!n-  ri-spirr.orv  I'unctiuin  may  hi;  illustrated  by  a  ividar  survey  of 
tin;  A!.im;il  kingdom. 

The  gland  most  universal  among  the  different  classes  of  animal'  is  the 

Carh  II,  11  il  :ueolii[ili-lirs  hv  Si'i  r.  l  iiu  i  ■!!.'.      Ligiilv  '■  irhi.ni/.ed  fluid.6 


.1,...  uriil  l.ile    i      tru.:  I  alundaally,  f.  1  li.it  ill.!  m  .-ran  ill  m  iii-eumiillli-»  ran.iiiriiil.lv 


us,  of  decarlBmizing  this  sj-hli 
eipeet,  cvcu  in  the  absence  . 
be  likewise  derai  l  ;iug  ,  ir 


iuK  tire  evil.   This  brings  us, 


h  carbon,  our  lungs  must  ass-ist  in  remedy  - 
another  rood,  to  the  conclusion  that  highly 

between  a  carbonized  diet  iidiUr  j 

as  some  assert,  a  crude  hyiii.tin-ii,  h  an  in , Ln.:i 1 1 ]y  scientilii:  theory,  find  is 
corroborated  not  only  by  uheini.-tiv.  >m t  In-  (be  iieiieral  suheine  of  the  smi- 
mal  kingdom,  ann  ejvi-n  'nv  (In;  observation  of  eiiibrrolngical  phenomena. 
The  views  of  Liebig,  and  of  bis  followan,  ate  indeed  sup[iorted  liy  so  many 
analogies,  and  bamioui/r-  well  with  other  parts  of  our  kuowl ed that 
nothing  bill  a  1 1.  TM'i-1-  hal.nd  ,if  (■i'inf-1]i/:il.[[iii,  or  sm  i  1 1  i'il  iu-'i: .  fur  ih'iiliti.i; 

cltrjions^hich  have  been  gaiim^^^^OB^maiivet  upon  uB^sincc  IaToi- 

subjecting  them  to  the  laws  of  chemical  combination. 

In  ti.i-.  f.n.i  [.reviiiui  mill:-  Isie  in  pal  tieislar  iiufi-  :!■"),  i  have 

considered  flu;  rainneiinn  between  fond.  1  eviration,  aial  animal  beat,  sit  a 
kiirjdi  which  will  appear  tedious  to  readers  uninterested  in  ].!LypL..iV«:e:,l 
pursuits.;  bat  ;]i<:  in  wit  ijjit  ii  in  has  heeuuie  neees.-aiV,  1,11  ai-enuut  ot  the 
difficulties  raised  by  experimenters,  who,  not  bavinjr  studied  tin  s-'iS  -i-tt 

ciimtna-lielisieeiV.  nfiied.  In  i-,.rlain  |oiH  of  it.     Til  Mention  M  bat,  fi  nal  the 

  thor,  is  a  conspicuous  instanco  of  this,  [Sir 

   -_ie  has  recently  published  a  volume  (I'li,;iiJv,iic,d  H-samU.; 

ld.ll)  eontainini!  moio  in^-i'.iou-'..-  en;  it  rive.  I  .-ijiiriiiituls  on  dogs  and  rab- 
bits, to  prove  llult  heat  is  CfiumtiJ  rather  by  the  nerve,  u-  sv.-lein  than  by 
the  respiratory  organs.  Without  following  Ulis  eminent  surgeon  into  all 
his  details,  I  may  lie  permitted  to  observe,  1st,  That  as  a  mete  matter  of 
iic-t'irv,  mi  hrreav  ; ■! ::■  ; .  tin tli  ha-  out  yet  been  disooTered,  nor  has 
any  prat  paysiulo^ical  fallacy  liei-n  dertroieil,  by  sut.li  limited  «|n  inu-nts 
on  a  single  class  of  animals;  and  this  is  partly  because  in  physiology  a  eru- 
cia:  instance  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  fiict  lliat  we  deal  with  resisting 
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3d,  TJmt  (be  evidence  of  travellers  reacting  the  different  sorts  of  food,  and 

tin.  d'r.lLi  t  nuuitttLi-s  i:t  fn.nl,         iu  in  it  ei'Uiitriiw  ami  in  ■nj'l  min,  is 

c-l(ilii.':ili\:  Ijv  ;:h.'  ici(iirnr..,iv  an:l  L" I m: 1 1 L 1  I  Ivories  ul  liic  urijjin  of  animal 
heat,  but  is  iueipliialiic  by  the  theory  of  the  nervous  origin  of  halt. 
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EuarainoM  or  the  Hits  OB  attorns  bt  JlBTAnrraciiaa  tor 

DISCO VIBJHd  Ub>TAL  I.iws. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  collected,  seems  to  establish 
two  leading  facts,  which,  unless  thev  can  lie  impugned, 
are  the  necessary  basis  of  universal"  history.  The  first 
fact  is,  that  in  the  civilizations  out  of  Europe,  the  powers 
of  nature  have  been  far  greater  than  in  those  in  Europe. 
The  second  fact  is,  that  those  powers  have  worked  im- 
mense mischief ;  and  that  while  one  division  of  them  has 
caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  another  division 
of  them  has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  thought, 
by  concentrating  attention  upon  subjects  which  inflame 
the  imagination.  So  far  as  the  experience  of  the  past 
can  guide  us,  we  may  Bay,  that  in  all  the  extra- European 
civilizations,  these  obstacles  were  insuperable;  certainly 
no  nation  has  ever  yet  overcome  them.  Hut  Europe, 
being  constructed  upon  a  smaller  plan  than  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world— being  also  in  a  colder  region, 
having  a  less  exuberant  soil,  a  less  imposing  aspect,  and 
dispbivitig  in  all  her  physical  phenomena  much  greater 
feebleness-  it  was  easier  for  Man  to  discard  the  super- 
stitions which  Nature  suggested  to  his  imagination ;  and 
it  was  also  easier  for  him  to  effect,  not,  indeed,  a  just 
division  of  wealth,  but  something  nearer  tc-  it,  than  was 
practicable  in  the  older  countries. 

Hence  it  is  that,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world 
as  a  whole,  the  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subor- 
dinate nature  to  man ;  out  of  Europe,  to  subordinate  man 
to  nature.  To  this  there  are,  in  barbarous  countries,  se- 
veral exceptions;  but  in  civilized  countries  the  rule  has 
been  universal.  The  great  division,  therefore,  between 
European  civilization  and  n on -European  civilization,  is 
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tlic  basis  of  tlic  philosophy  of  history,  since  it  suggests 
the  important  iTnisiilcration,  that  if  wo  would  understand, 
for  instance,  the  historv  of  India,  we  must  make  the  ex- 
ternal world  our  first"  study,  because  it  has  influenced 
man  more  than  man  has  influenced  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  would  understand  the  history  of  a  country  like 
Franco  or  England,  we  must  make  man  our  principal 
study,  because  nature  being  comparatively  weak,  every 
step  in  the  great  progress  lias  increased  the  dominion  of 
the  human  mind  over  the  agencies  of  the  external  world. 
Even  in  those  countries  where  the  power  of  man  has 
reached  the  highest  point,  the  pressure  of  nature  is  still 
immense  ;  lmt  it  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, because  our  increasing;  knowledge  enables  ns  not  so 
much  to  control  nature,  as  to  foretell  her  movements,  and 
thus  obviate  many  of  the  evils  sho  would  otherwise  occa- 
sion. How  successful  our  efforts  have  been,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  average  duration  of  life  constantly 
becomes  longer,  and  the  number  of  inevitable  dangers 
fewer  ;  and  what  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that 
the  curiosity  of  men  is  keener,  and  their  contact  with 
each  other  closer,  than  in  any  former  period ;  so  that 
while  apparent  hazards  are  multiplied,  we  find  from  cx- 
perieuce  that  real  hazards  are,  on  the  whole,  diminished.' 

If,  therefore,  we  take  the  largest  possible  view  of  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the 
primary  cause  of  its  superiority  over  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  must  resolve  it  into  the  encroachment  of  the 
mind  of  man  upon  the  organic  and  inorganic  forces  of 
nature.     To  this  all  other  causes  are  subordinate.2  For 

illtica  is  undoubtedly  one  cnuso,  though  a  alight 
11  of  life ;  hut  the  must  active  cause  is  a  general 
:  st-e  Sir  B.  £reoV<  Ltttura 


and  for  j 
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we  have  sccu  that  wherever  the  powers  of  nature  reached 
it  certain  height,  the  jiatioi«;il  civilization  wan  irre^ularly 
developed,  and  the  advance  of  the  civilization  stopped. 
The  first  essential  was,  to  limit  the  interference  of  these 
physical  phenomena  ;  and  that  was  most  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished where  the  phenomena  wore  feeblest  and  least 
imposing.  This  was  the  ease  with  Europe  ;  it  is  accord- 
ingly in  Hnrripr  alone,  that  man  has  really  succeeded  in 
taming  the  energies  of  nature,  bending  them  to  his  own 

»  ill,  l'jnni>K  llip'in  !L'i-li«  lV"fii  ■ : > ■  ■  >     '  I   ■  ■'■  I 

compelling  theni  to  minister  to  his  happiness,  and  sub- 
serve the  gctieral  purposes  of  human  life. 

All  around  us  are  the  traces  of  this  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful struggle.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  in  Europe  there 
was  nothing  man  feared  to  attempt.  The  invasions  of 
the  sea  repelled,  and  whole  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of 
Holland,  rescued  from  its  grasp;  mountains  cut  through, 
and  turned  into  level  roads;  soils  of  the  most  obstinate 
sterility  lircimiiny;  .'\iiWant,  from  the  mere  advance  of 
chemical  knowledge  ;  while,  in  regard  to  electric  pheno- 
mena, we  see  the  subtlest,  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  forces,  made  the  medium  of  thought,  and 
obeying  even  the  moBt  capricious  behests  of  the  human 

In  other  instances,  where  the  products  of  the  external 
world  have  been  refractory,  man  has  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying what  he  could  hardly  hope  to  subjugate.  The 
most  cruel  diseases,  such  as  the  plague,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  leprosy  of  the  Sliddlo  Ages,3  have  entirely  dis- 

with  the  phenomena  of^Prnductioiu  La  the  perpetual,  mid,  to  far  a»  humiin 

in  h  greater  number  of  directions  at  once,'  thou  in  any  previous  a^e  or  gene- 

r-.ili.Ki,  ami  ufr.niliiij  sm'li  IVi^iunt  jilini!,.,^  ,.f  lii'.l-  iii'twiil,  lis 

t..  ;.i;:-;i(V       iidii-i  ii.:n  cur  ;.i-.|";uin;iu,  i  i.kb  nature  La  ttiU  ilmoit  in  its 

Lu ii i !»■>."  .1/i'VV  /V.'„. ■,,,/,.<     /'„/,:.  /■;,■■„  v,  vnl.  ii.  pp.  246-7. 

■  What  tliis  liun-lliii  (ILiL-;isi!  univ  wits,  may  bit-  I'sliiniLti-d  fri'Sn  tin'  fiu't, 
"  n.u'au  treiiiimi'  siitelo  on  comptait  t-n  Frim™  snilimum,  ilnn  milk'  kppj- 
BL-rio,  (.1  i;iiu  l'Kiiinpi;  I'litiiri'  rt:iiVriii;iit  t'livinui  ilis-in'ill"  r r i L ] 1 1_-  .■-.nUis-i.'- 
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appeared  from  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  ever  again  be  seen 
there.  Wild-beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  are  no  longer  allowed  to  infest  the  haunts  of 
civilized  men.  Those  frightful  famines,  by  which  Europe 
used  to  bo  ravaged  several  times  in  every  century,4  have 
ceased  ;  and  so  successfully  have  wo  grappled  with  them, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their  ever  returning 
with  any  thing  like  their  former  severity.  Indeed,  our 
resources  are  now  so  great,  that  we  could,  at  worst,  only 
suffer  from  a  slight  and  temporary  scarcity  ;  since,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  the  evil  would  be  met  at  the 

It  is  hardly  nocessary  to  notice  how,  in  numerous 
other  instances,  the  progress  of  European  civilization  has 
been  marked  by  the  diminished  influence  of  the  external 
world  ;  1  mean,  of  course,  those  peculiarities  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  which  have  an  existence  independent  of  the 
wishes  of  man,  and  were  not  created  by  him.  The  most 
advanced  nations  do,  in  their  present  state,  owe  com- 
paratively little  to  those  original  features  of  nature  which, 
in  every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  exercised  unlimited 
power.  Thus,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  tiie  course  of  trade, 
the  extent  of  commerce,  and  many  similar  circumstances, 
wo  determined  by  tbe  existence  of  rivers,  by  the  facility 
with  which  the,  eonld  bo  negated,  „nd  bj  the  number 
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and  goodness  of  tho  adjoining  harbours.  But  in  Europe, 
the  determining  cause  is,  nut  so  much  those  physical  pecu- 
liarities, as  the  skill  and  energy  of  man.  Formerly  the 
richest  countries  were  those  in  wliich  nature  was  most 
bountiful  ;  now  the  richest  countries  are  those  in  which 
man  is  most  active.  For  in  our  age  of  the  world,  if  nature 
is  parsimonious,  we  know  how  to  compensate  her  defi- 
ciencies. If  a  river  is  difficult  to  navigate,  or  a  country 
difficult  to  traverse,  our  engineers  can  correct  the  error, 
and  remedy  tho  evil.  If  we  have  no  rivers,  we  make 
canals;  if  we  have  no  natural  harbours,  we  make  artificial 
ones.  And  so  marked  is  this  tendency  to  impair  the  au- 
thority of  natural  phenomena,  that  it  is  seen  even  in  the 
distribution  of  the  people,  since,  in  the  iimsL  civilized  parts 
of  Hurupc,  tin.1  population  of  the  towns  is  every  where  out- 
stripping that  uf  the  country  I  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
|  more  men  congregate  in  great  cities,  the  more  they  will 
,  become  accustomed  to  draw  their  materials  of  thought 
from  tho  business  of  human  life,  and  tho  less  attention 
they  will  pay  to  those  peculiarities  of  nature,  which  aro  the 
fertile  source  of  superstition,  and  by  which,  in  every  civi- 
lization out  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  man  was  arrested. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the 
advance  of  European  civilization  is;  characterized  by  a 
diminishing  influence  of  physical  laws,  and  an  increasing 
influence  of  mental  laws.  The  complete  proof  of  this 
generalization  can  be  collected  only  from  history;  and 
therefore  I  must  reserve  a  large  share  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  founded,  for  the  future  volumes  of  this  work. 
But  that  the  proposition  is  fundamentally  true,  must  be 
admitted  by  whoever,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  just 
adduced,  will  concede  two  premises,  neither  of  which  seem,* 
susceptible  of  much  dispute.  The  first  premiss  is,  that 
we  are  in  possession  of  no  evidence  that  the  powers  of 
nature  have  ever  been  permanently  increased  ;  and  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  such  increase  can 
take  place.  The  other  premiss  is,  that  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  have  be- 
come more  powerful,  more  numerous,  and  more  able  to 
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grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  external  world  ;  be- 
cause every  fresh  accession  to  our  knowledge  supplies 


quences,  ami  thus  avoid  what  it  is  impossible  to  prevent ; 
in  both  instances,  diminishing  the  pressure  exercised  on 
us  by  external  agents. 

If  these  promises  arc  admitted,  we  are  led  to  a  con- 
clusion which  is  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Introduction.  For  if  the  measuro  of  civilization  is  the  tri- 
umph of  the  mind  over  external  agents,  it  becomes  clear, 
that  of  the  two  classes  of  laws  which  regulate  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  the  mental  class  is  more  important  than 


lion,  however,  as  to  the  originality  of  my  arguments,  is  one 
of  very  trifling  moment ;  but  what  wo  have  to  notice  is, 
that  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  the  problem  with 
which  wo  started  has  become  simplified,  and  a  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  European  history  is  resolved,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  a  discover  v  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
These  mental  laws,  when  ascertained,  will  be  the  ultimate 
basis  of  the  history  of  Europe  ;  the  physical  laws  will  be 
treated  as  of  minor  importance,  and  as  merely  giving  rise 
tu  disturbances,  the  force  and  the  frequency  of  which  have, 
during  several  centuries,  perceptibly  diminished. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  moans  of  discovering  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  the  metaphysicians  are  ready 
with  an  answer  ;  and  they  refer  us  to  their  own  labours 
as  supplying  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their  researches,  to 
measure  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and,  above  all,  to 
test  the  validity  of  that  method  which  they  always  follow, 
and  by  which  alone,  as  they  assert,  great  truths  can  be 
elicited. 

The  metaphysical  method,  though  necessarily  branch- 
ing into  two  divisions,  is,  in  its  origin,  always  the  same, 


fresh  means,  with  which 
tions  of  nature,  or,  failii 


control  the  opera- 


tho  physical.    This,  indeed,  is  assumed  b 


thinkers  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  i" 
that  its  demonstration  has  been  hitherto  atl 
thing  even  approaching  an  exhaustive  aualj 
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and  consists  ill  each  observer  studying  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind."  This  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  his- 
torical method;  the  metaphysician  studying  mic  mind,  the 
historian  studying  many  minds.  Now,  the  first  remark 
to  make  on  this  is,  that  the  metaphysical  method  is  one 
-j  by  which  no  discovery  has  ever  yet  been  made  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge.  Every  thing  we  at  present  know, 
has  been  ascertained  by  studying  phenomena,  from  which 
all  casual  disturbances  having  been  removed,  the  law 
remains  as  a  conspicuous  residue,7  And  this  can  only 
be  done  by  observations  so  numerous  as  to  eliminate 
the  disturbances,  or  else  by  experiments  so  delicate  as 
hi  isolate  the  phenomena.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
essential  to  all  inductive  science  ;  but  neither  of  them 
does  the  metaphysician  obey.  To  isolate  the  phenome- 
non is  for  him  an  impossibility ;  since  no  man,  into  what- 
ever state  of  reverie  ho  may  be  thrown,  can  entirely 
cut  himself  off  from  the  influence  of  external  events, 
which  must  produce  an  effect  on  his  mind,  even  when  he 
is  unconscious  of  their  presence.  As  to  the  other  condi- 
tion, it  is  by  the  metaphysician  set  at  open  defiance  ;  for 
Ids  whole  system  is  based  on  the  supposition  that,  by 
studying  a  single  mind,  he  can  get  the  laws  of  all  minds ; 
so  that  while  he,  on  the  one  hand,  is  unable  to  isolate  his 
observations  from  disturbances,  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
refuses  to  adopt  the  only  remaining  precaution,— lie  re- 
fuses so  to  enlarge  his  survey  as  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
turbances by  which  his  observations  are  troubled.8 


the  Kline  remark,  almost  literally  ivi  ^nnt,  at  in],  iii.  ]i.  -fill).  ],od:u  Tiiali.J 
what  passes  ill  each  man's  Ininil  the  suit'  snume  i,f  memphyi-uv,  aii.i  ill- 
;■■  I-  i.jsi-  filler  truth.  /■>■<.;  ,-.::r.  ,■„,;,„  //„.,.,„;  Vn,Uruindmg,  in  Locic't 

trwij-vuL  i.pp.  is,  :<;,  :•■>.  121,  i-ic,      ^7,  vol.  ii.  pp.141. 243. 

7  The  deductive,  sricin'oa  form,  of  cimrsi-,  an  i-xrepthm  to  this;  but  the 
whole  theory  of  liictajihynii;.-  fonn.lrd  1,11  ir-  iii'liuiln  .■  lIuutk.:..'!-,  il'.i:  mi 
tin  ^u:.[  f  iiti'iiL  tlinl  il  .mri-i^  ..I '^i-miiiii/..:!  11I viiti.  11. nail  ili.il  f"Ml 
Hum  ii'li.n.o  t!m  s:iiiiv  ,.f  mind  am  lie  raised. 

■  These  remark  ,,i,ly  aV y.w-.i  1.].:  I..  (1, u)„>  foil, ,w  t),L-  puivly  me- 
taphysical method  of  investigation.  Tlir-|,  i--,  Ji,.r.v^ m-,  a  ■•it-  ;:inall  'iiin.l.ur 
.if  Hiiitiiphysii'iiLSLf,  ani'ii^  .vhoin  M.  Cii:sln  i-  llu:  nm-t  eminent  in  franci;, 
in  whose  works  we  tiiid  larger  views,  and  mi  attempt  to  connect  historical 
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This  U  the  first  and  fundamental  objection  to  which 
metaphysicians  are  exposed,  even  on  the  threshold  or 
their  science.  Hut  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper,  we 
shall  meet  with  another  circumstance,  which,  though  less 
obvious,  is  equally  decisive.  After  the  me Uphy simian  lias 
taken  for  granted  that,  by  studying  one  mind,  he  can 
discover  the  laws  of  all  minds,  he  finds  himself  involved 
in  a  singular  difficulty  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  apply  even 
this  imperfect  method.  The  difficulty  to  which  1  allude 
is  one  which,  not  being  met  with  in  any  other  pursuit, 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  metaphysical  controversies.  To  under- 
stand, therefore,  its  nature,  it  is  requisite  to  give  a  short 
account  of  tiiose  two  great  schools,  to  one  of  which  all 
metaphysicians  must  necessarily  belong. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  ac- 
cording to  the  metaphysical  scheme,  there  are  two  me- 
thods of  proceeding,  both  of  which  are  equally  obvious, 
and  yet  both  of  which  lead  to  entirely  different  results. 
According  to  the  first  method,  the  inquirer  begins  by 
examining  his  sensations.  According  to  the  other  method, 
lie  latins  by  examining  his  ideas.  These  two  methods 
always  have  led.  and  always  must  lead,  to  conclusions 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Nor  are  the  rea- 
sons of  this  difficult  to  understand.    In  metaphysics,  the 


the  instrument  is  employed.  The  moans  by  w 
science  must  be  worked  out.  being  thus  the  sam 
object  upon  which  it  works,  there  arises  a  diffici 
verv  peculiar  kind.  This  difficulty  is,  the  imposs 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  tin 


vided  the  metaphysical  ooncluilom  an  merely  regarded  as  hypotheses  which 

i-niifii.-i-.il  ln-lm         illil.iltu'.ioil  mill  Y<Tilii-:iti..|l,  ll]i[!o;,ni  t"  K-  liir  I  j  1 1 1 V  f  I H.  i  ( 

fiilin-  ..f  thnso  who,  like  Vico  and  Fidite,  siioculutt  njnm  hitturiosl  phe- 
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phenomena ;  because 
be,  it  must  exclude  i 
which,  tlio  view  itscl 
what,  1  think,  is  a  f 


the  mind  by  which,  or  in 
Hence  we  may  perceive 
difference  between  phy- 


cmploy  different  methods  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  the 
coiiciusitJii.'!  which  they  obtain  will  also  he  different.  To 
those  who  are  unversed  in  these  matters,  a  few  illustra- 
tions will  set  this  in  a  clearer  light.  Metaphysicians  who 
begin  by  the  study  of  ideas,  observe  in  their  own  minds 
an  idea  of  space.  W  hence,  thev  ask,  can  this  arise  ?  It 
cannot,  they  »J,  owe  its  origta  to  the  »o,»e»,  because  the 


i.  :V.  :M.  Hi-, 


p.  28J,  i 
pp.  21*7,366,41$  voLi 
is  tlie  titlo  . 


lilialitll  jin!t:i;-liy.-ifL:n  r.  lint  HJn'li  (.'"iuliL):ii:  :ii:d       Lis  kv  in  F 

tln-ir  -J.-ti'ln  iiitvint;         rit'iti  Hii'nlL-  ili;  i-.li^mi-mi'."  (uiui'i.,  Ilittbit 

HI.  ."/pui.lid    II    l.V^    v..  I    ii     ,,    *,*        Tl,.,   „,qiM.,   iir.nin         mtim    t,.  tl.< 


.      .    JVUI1    til    tilt-  MLI114J 

in  .  Mvlwl  ]i.  .",;!.  ami  in  /tm-iwirtl  t  lli-<- 

ral.  i.  p.  UJIi.  V..1.  ii.  |i.  IMiK     Iii  ,/-,W..  J'w  .v,,f,m 

]).  Jiril,  SVU,  IB  111,  il   ii  t.lll^J  "  Etll::;ili.>li;.]ip|ll,"  IVIiK'L 
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but  with  sensations,  arrives  at  a  very  different  conclusio 


that  we  never  can  perceive  an  object  which  does  net 
bear  a  certain  position  to  sonic  ether  object.  This  forms 
an  indissoluble  association  between  the  idea  of  position 
anil  the  idea  of  an  object ;  and  as  this  association  is  con- 
stantly repeated  before  us,  we  at  length  find  ourselves 
unable  to  conceive  an  object  without  position,  or.  in  other 
words,  without  space.11  As  to  space  being  infinite,  this, 
ho  says,  is  a  notion  we  get  by  conceiving  a  continual  addi- 
tion to  lines,  or  to  surfaces,  or  to  bulk,  which  arc  the  three 
modifications  of  extension. 12  On  innumerable  other  points, 
we  find  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  two  schools. 
The  idealist,13  for  example,  asserts  that  our  notions  of 
cause,  of  time,  of  persona!  identity,  anil  of  substance,  are 
universal  and  necessary;  that  they  are  simple;  and  that, 
not  being  susceptible  of  analysis,  they  must  be  referred 
to  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind.14    On  the  other 
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han  J,  the  sensationalist,  so  far  from  recognizing  the  simpli- 
city of  these  ideas,  considers  them  to  ho  extremely  com- 


ably  consequent  on  the  adoption  of  different  methods. 
The  idealist  is  compelled  to  assert,  that  necessary  truths 
and  contingent  truths  have  a  different  origin.10  The 
sensationalist  is  hound  to  affirm  that  they  have  the  same 
origin.1'  The  further  these  two  great  schools  advance, 
the  more  marked  does  their  divergence  become.  They 
are  at  open  war  in  every  department  of  morals,  of  philo- 


10  Reid  (/■»!-/<  m  lh'  Viwn  i,f  r!„-  .\!,;„l,  vol 
IICn-SKU-y  initli-  "<;ml:r,l  l„-  U,0  f„ndiipi(..]is  i.f  the 

iin.       ■■:  ';.      j.  Tl„.  :,,-„  ■  ..■  i-i 1 ,1  h 

in  117,  //:,  .(,  „f  tl.r  I,..!„c'<<r  *,>„„,,  s, 

7:!, 110;  mid  em  /i.w'V  IH.Hmt.pk^.d  Ki 

W.  Hamilton  (. I r«<7™,  r.,  Ilu.  l-.,  ,,.  7.-,-l)  says,  thai 

troths  "have  lliiir  n,,i. .L.        lmt'ly  incogitalili  "  ' 
v.riti'v  (](*■,  n„t  iiu-mion  ),oiv  we  :m:  tu  kunn  whin  ;i 

ill  cogitable."    Tlint  .vi,  cannot  cui-iuiii  an  idea,  is  c,  

Lciiift  in  cogitable  ;  fur  it  nav  lie  cogitated  at  some  laUir  pouo 

ledgi!  is  i  -o  advanced. 

"  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  followere  of  Locks ;  and  one  of  tlio  latest 
prodoctiolis  of  that  school  declares,  that  "  t,.  fay  that  ni-ivsKiry  tnitlis  can- 
not lie  lir,|ui:vd  t'V  r\|,rll,'Mi',  is  to  ilrnv  the  nnwl  dial  evidence  of  our 
senses  and  reason."  JvlxrCt  Xeir  S^lrm  of  /■/,i/„!„p/,s,  vol.  i.  p.  sti. 
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bodies  are  affected. 

Such  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  opposite  conclusions 
to  which  the  ablest  metaphysicians  have  been  driven,  by 
the  simple  circumstance  that  tlioy  have  pursued  opposite 
methods  of  investigation.  And  this  is  the  more  impor- 
tant to  observe,  because  after  these  two  methods  have 
been  employed,  the  resources  of  metaphysics  arc  evi- 
dently exhausted.18  Both  parties  agree  that  mental  laws 
can  only  be  discovered  by  studying  individual  minds,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  which  is  not  the  result 
either  of  reflection  of  sensation.  The  only  choice,  there- 
fore, they  have  to  make,  is  between  subordinating  the  re- 
sults of  sensation  to  the  laws  of  reflection,  or  else  subor- 
dinating the  results  of  reflection  to  the  laws  of  sensation. 
Every  system  of  metaphysics  has  been  constructed  ac- 
cording to  one  of  these  schemes  ;  and  this  must  always 
continue  to  be  the  case,  becaitso  when  the  two  schemes 
are  added  together,  they  include  the  totality  of  meta- 
physical phenomena.  Each  process  is  equally  plausible;10 
the  supporters  of  each  are  equally  confident;  and. by  the 
very  nature  of  the  dispute,  it  is  impossible  that  any  middle 
term  should  he  found ;  nor  can  there  ever  he  an  umpire, 
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because  no  one  can  mediate  between  metaphysical  con- 
troversies without  being  a  metaphysician,  ami  no  one  can 
be  a  metaphysician  without  living  cither  a  sensationalist 
or  an  idealist  ;  in  other  words,  without  belonging  to  one 
of  those  very  parties  whose  claims  he  professes  to  judge.-" 
On  these  grounds,  wo  must,  I  think,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  as  metaphysicians  are  unavoidably,  and 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  inquiry,  broken  up  into  two 
completely  antagonistic  schools,  thu  relative  troth  of  which 
there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  :  as  they,  moreover, 
have  but  few  resources,  and  as  they  use  those  resources 
according  to  a  method  by  which  no  other  science  has 
over  been  developed, — we,  looking  at  these  things,  ought 
not  to  expect  that  they  can  supply  us  with  sufficient  data 
for  solving  those  great  problems  which  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  presents  to  our  view.  And  whoever  will 
take  the  pains  fairly  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of 
mental  philosophy,  must  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  it  has  always  exercised  over  some  of  the  most 
powerful  minds,  and  through  them  over  society  at  large, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  other  study  which  has  been  so 
zealously  prosecuted,  so  lone:  continued,  and  yet  remains 
so  barren  of  results.     In  no  other  department  has  there 


t  Woi,  lli.l.  ,},-',,  Vh!h,«,).i.;f,  II.  s.rie,  v.il.  i.  p.  Si!  >'-■■  also  v.  J.  ii.  p  !ti, 
ami  iliu  w.-i-k,  I.  sCi-it,  v.,!.  i.  i'|>.  -1V-K  2<i7,  :!«->,  311,  Till.  iii.  pp.  Jl-Sl. 
M.  Culisin  .1  ir-r :int ] v  ci.rnni.lii'K  l,.,ki-,  anil  tSini  says  lie  1ms  refuted  [lint 
priifutiiid  nn l!  vi-invuf  thinker;  i.liile  lie  dun  nut  etvii  state  the  argu- 
intuits  nf  .lumen  Slill,  wiio.  as  11  lnclapliysiiiun,  is  the  -c fill L--1  ul  our  niudrrn 
-.:iisad<na!i-i-.  mill  iviir'H  vi.-wj,  lUn-itn-i'  i-i-Ut  i.i-  wi'iin:-,  nTliiiii!)  deserv,; 
nonce  I,, ,10  an  rclrrli,-  !ns:,>r:an  iihih.si.phv. 

Another  ee.le.-tm,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  anm.umvs  (W™i»,.   /V„7.w/,i„, 

p.  ,'j!I7|  "  :m  ini:lir.i!':]'i'l  ;.|i:1i..-i.]i:iv.  whirli.  !  am  ciu;iiiliiit,  i~  fnundi.-rt 

npmi  Irutll.    To  this  mini. I. ■!!.■<■  I  have  i-.iair  I.  niirr.  lv  tlir..il.!;li  the  eiui- 

1-ictiuus  of  niv  ""ii  <-..iisn-ii.ni.iic.-s,  lull  }iv  undinu'  in  lliis  system  n  centre 
unit  coneili:ition  f.ir  the  iiin-t  i.p[iiisite  ii  pliihooninc.al  loiuionii."  But  nt 
■p.  .IS*),  lie  m  mm  aril)-  dispos,-;.  ..fun'  nf  111.:  111.1st  irn]i..rtniii  of  lliese  philo- 
sophical opinions  as  "  the  superficial  edition  of  Locke." 
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been  so  much  movement,  and  ho  little  progress.  Men  of 
eminent  abilities,  ;iml  'if  the  greatest  integrity  of  purpose, 
hare  in  every  civilized  country,  for  many  centuries,  been 
engaged  in  metaphysical  inquiries  ;  and  yet  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  their  systems,  so  far  from  approximating 
towards  truth,  are  diverging  from  each  other  with  a  ve- 
locity which  seems  to  be  accelerated  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  The  incessant  rivalry  of  the  hostile  schools, 
the  violence  with  which  they  have  been  supported,  and 
the  exclusive  and  un philosophic  confidence  with  which 
each  has  advocated"  its  own  method, — all  these  things 
have  thrown  the  study  of  the  mind  into  a  confusion  only 
to  lie  compared  to  that  in  which  the  study  of  religion  has 
been  thrown  by  the  controversies  of  theologians.21  The 
consequence  is,  that  if  wo  except  a  very  few  of  the  laws 
or  association,  and  perhaps  i  may  add  the  modern  theories 
of  vision  ami  of  touch,™  there  is  not  to  bo  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  metaphysics  a  single  principle  of  im- 
portance, and  at  the  same  time  of  incontestable  truth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossiblo  to  avoid  a 
suspicion  that  there  is  some  fundamental  error  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  inquiries  have  been  prosecuted. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that,  by  mere  observation  of 
our  own  minds,  and  even  by  such  rude  experiments  as 
we  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  it  will  bo  impossible  to 
raise  psychology  to  a  .science  ;  and  I  entertain  very  little 
doubt  that  metaphysics  can  only  lie  successfully  studied 
by  an  investigation  of  history  so  comprchensivo  as  to 


1   ,   ,.  I  .         A       l    l>.    u.l  1 


"  Pome  of  tl.c  laws  of  association,  as  stated  by  Hume  and  Hirtlej,  aro 
rnpilil.;  liir-t.. viral  v.nNcation,  nhi.-h  m.uli!  ■■liiipitf'  tin-  llj  lij- 
Imltits!!,  int.i  a  aai-utilii:  tkniry.  Hi.-ri.rli-y'i  ti.wiry  (.[  visi.  11,  arm  I(ii.iv]i'-= 
tin-nry  uf  linnli,  tiavr-,  in  (tji!  narim  ivav,  Lrrti  vt-rificil  ] iliyr-Li .1<j^:i-=±I Ly  ;  fi 
that  we  now  know,  what  otherwise  wo  could  onJj  Imve  suipecttd. 
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cnal>k>  us  in  uuiiorstaiul  tbo  fimilitkms  which  govern  the 
movements  of  the  human  race/13 

"  111  regard  it  t  'it  till!  llilTicultiM  -NUnl  ill  ilii.J  t  i  ir.J.1      ;iy  illi[i(  (inig 

]m-t:i;-l 1 1  :-ii-i.L!:i,  it  if  iiul  v  juit  I..  tlir  iviriuvth  i.f  Kim!  :  '•  Wil!  nln'i' 

till*  Jt!L,  di-r  i.li  tii'likr,  vi.n  lit'NI  k'l),  iliLi  Mill  itll.ltillllt.  ,1, 1  tl]-.-|  ii'  lit'll 

(iliiii'tn  ii-li  mir  li'vli  iiri.ifi-c  .ii.M'hiiiiiiiniriirl  wi-i ii^'fIvi. i.  :ili-  iiiiijilidi  v«r- 
Ht'lkn  !..,iin).  J n a . J  ill  ill  mil  dic:v:ii  k'l/tii.  ,,  al.  l];l"i]1h  Sul.ji-n  i  Li.i-rki  M'i, 
wif  it'll  al-i.  -il^i'Ii  kiln  in-  :  Il'Ij  ills  Inlrlii-.n/  imi  di-nUnd  Nil.jnl,  i-rkvimi- 
luifll  sddft  j!i''WiilL-.-  I.itijui't,  ii.  firn  itli  mir  n.ndi  iilur  tins  in  il-.'r 
Aii-i.-lia,i,i,!_'  «r.'.'i«  liin,  uur,  dtii.li  aculcn-ii  I'ljlim.iiii  in-n,  nii-hl  nil'  id, 
v.ir  dfin  iVrslauli-  liin,  -..[i-ii-m  wit:  id,  mil-  i'|-.rli,.in.'.  Ii:it  nii  lil  mi  hv  unrh 
jlillll  miii^.'i' ^thvti.'ii^kt-il  In  i  ,-idi.  iiSs  wiu  idi  mil  n-iii,-!  uli  I  ii.n;].;  mil 

Ol.jt'i-i  ,i,„l  y.ita,  ili  r  .\,i  ,'l,;i„,ii,..  ,,,,,1  i,,n.  r,-,-\V:,;,Li,,  l  li.^'L,     in  kt„,m-." 

Unlit  ilt-r  ,;i   lV,-„„„/r,  in  K'i«r<  W.rtr,  vol.  ii.  p.  I  l  l,  1  am  vi:rv  will- 
ing (i)  It:!  tin'  tjlli'.-lii.n  list  nil  llija;  fur  t.j  lilt:  it  ii[.ln  ji>  I], 111   In.llj  IMSCS 

art  rinl  ■  -ii I v  ,',|iii,ll)  liiMifiiit,  but,  in  Che  present  ululu  ef  uur  knowledge, 
an:  i-qiuliy  impuSBible. 
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Mtsr*i.  LiMi  aiie  EirimiMoHtr.orilNiuuj.rTUAL.  G him  linos  orMoiui. 

AND  IsTELl.ItTU  II.  Law*,  ASH  IsiJl  lllV  Hill  [111.  Kfl  KI  I  HIOHUCED  11Y 
EACH  ON  THE  I'ltOttllfcSS  OP  SuClETl. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has,  I  trust,  boon  made  ap- 
parent, that,  whatever  may  hereafter  lie  the  ease,  we, 
looking  merely  at  the  present  st;ite  of  our  knowledge, 
must  pronounce  the  metaphysical  method  to  lie  unequai 
to  the  task,  often  imposed  upon  it,  of  discovering  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  human  mind. 
We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  only  remaining  method, 
according  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied, 
not  simply  as  they  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 
observer,  but  sis  they  appear  in  the  actions  of  mankind 
at  large.  The  essential  opposition  between  these  two 
plans  is  very  obvious  :  but  it  may  perhaps  bo  well  to 
bring  forward  further  illustration  of  the  resources  possessed 
by  each  for  the  investigation  of  truth  ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
I  will  select  a  subject  which,  though  still  imperfectly  under- 
stood, supplies  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  regularity  with 
which,  under  the  most  conflicting  circumstances,  the  great 
Laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  hold"" their  course. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  the  proportion 
kept  up  in  the  births  of  the  sexes;  a  proportion  which  if 
it  wero  to  be  greatly  disturbed  in  any  country,  even  for 
a  single  generation,  would  throw  society  into  the  most 
serious  confusion,  and  would  infallibly  cause  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  vices  of  the  people.1    Now,  it  has  always 

1  Thu*  find  th:it  tlio  CT'imiiIl.-.  !>y  i]iinini-liih|!  the  pruporlifin  of  men 
i«  woimin  in  Kiiinpi-,  iiii:iv;i-ni  [m.Tilii.iif una.  S.t  :i  tmiims  plumage  ill 
.y.v ,.,,./,  Uii'iir,  .1.  I„  Mf.U,,,.,       h.  p.  :i7(i.    In  ViiKitsii,  there  it  gene- 

riilhn  i  -I'lirJiiv  i  Mt  «.  .limn,  ;im!        if  nil  :^  |>ni  inli.mil  In  tnomU. 

N.rl„,„,  l '.„n::!  . I  :ut rW.i,  vul.  iii.  :iWI,  Hit.  I  in  tin'  nl lit-i  hiiuil,  n~pvi't- 
iug  iliu  BLiti.-  of  noddy  produced  by  mi  eiont  of  inolca,  tco  Midler's  Northern 
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been  suspected  dint,  oil  an  average,  tlic  male  and  female 
births  lire  tolerably  equal;  but,  until  very  recently,  no 
one  could  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  precisely  equal,  or, 
if  unequal,  on  which  side  there  is  an  excess.-  The  bir  ths 
being  the  physical  result  of  physical  antecedents,  it  was 
clearly  sen,  that  the  laws  of  the  births  must  be  in  those 

portion  of  the  sexes  must  reside  in  the  parents  them- 
selves.' Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  arose, 
if  it  was  not  possible  to  elucidate  this  difficulty  by  our 
knowledge  of  unheal  physiology :  for  it  was  plausibly 
said,  "Since  physiology  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the 
body,1  and  since  all  births  are  products  resulting  from 
the  bodv,  it  follows  that  if  we  know  the  laws  of  tho 
body,  we  shall  know  the  laws  of  the  birth."  This  was 
the  view  taken  by  physiologists  of  our  origin;5  and  this 


.'(«;/-/"'''",  I'  ■I'-".'"*  '■!' 'ti//»tr.<phir.il  .W.V/i/,  vol.  IV.  p.  45,  vol.  ivi. 

p.  Mr,  ;  s.,wh.:f.  <;„„;>  ,j„.-.-  iliir.i  fu-ii's,  p.  S79. 

5  On  lllis  inii-siii.ri,  ;l  variety  ■  .T  i .  .ill]  i  .1  i  ri  ^  .Mti  nn-iil-  may  ln!Si'i'1i  ill  I  lie 
..[iIl;  lyi'it'.T-.  1  iuiiijlllilll.  4-Jill  V  ill  [lie  svvrl  1 1  H'll'.ll  I'cNtlirv.  s 1 1 '  |  1 1  .■  -.'  1 1  tliaf 
mure  fimaliTv  wit-l-  l,.n:i  Ifiaii  Tiiii],'-.  ^nrlAry',  .....^j'.r.-.  lljii<3 
yu.,,,,.™;.  T,,ri;..t(f/;»,r,,>v,.].ii.l,.a47)ri)!V'  

pillS  rl  hotlJJJLi.-s  ||||./         f.jriiiui  :  :  lln    ..  vi.i.  l: i 


LtiI.t,  wriliiij,'  in 


Bui  tills, 
mid  fcveral 


cnrwktivB:  the  first  forming  the  dynamical,  aiti  the  si'.xnul  IViiiin; 


*  "  VouleZ  -.m.  s;ii,,i.  (I,-  ,|H"i  <:i<t»<Nil  If  *5t  Ui'B  l  lifaais  1  1-VimJ  Vl>«» 
!.'■[, mid,  sur  l:i  fii!  tl,>  am-inn,  ijnM  ■  i ■' j ■  ■  -n ■  1         .malius  ill-  la  -ciuchlv  ilu 

pin'  et  (If  la  itiL'i  l-.''  /.>  r-.l,  H;<l<„r,-  .)-  ;.r  iti,!rei„t,  l'arif,  IS  Hi.  vliI.  ii. 

p.  10(7:  tee  also,  al  p.         lilt'  om'tiioii  i.f  ilij.^in'i-aii-,  ail^.tcd  l.v  Gak'ti  ; 
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is  precisely  t-lio  view  taken  by  metaphysicians  (if  our  his- 
tory. Until  parties  believed  that  it  was  possible  at  once 
to  rise  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  anil  bv  studvinir 
its  laws  predict  the  phenomenon  itself.  The  physiologist 
said.  "  By  studying  individual  bodies,  and  thus  ascertain- 
ing the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  the  parents,  1 
will  discover  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  because  tlic  pro- 
portion is  merely  the  result  to  which  the  union  gives  rise," 
Just  in  the  same  way,  the  metaphysician  says,  "  By  study- 
ing individual  minds,  I  will  ascertain  the  laws  which 
govern  their  movements ;  ami  in  that  way  I  will  predict 
the  movements  of  mankind,  which  are  obviously  com- 
pounded of  the  individual  movements.1*  These  are  the 
expectations  which  have  been  confidently  held  out,  by 
physiologists  respecting  the  laws  of  the  sexes,  ami  by  me- 
taphysicians respecting  the  laws  of  history.  Towards  the 
fulfilment,  however,  of  these  promises  the  metaphysicians 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  ;  nor  have  the  physiologists 
been  more  successful,  although  their  views  have  the  sup- 
port of  anatomy,  which  admits  of  the  employment  of 
direct  experiment,  a  resource  unknown  to  metaphysics. 
But  towards  settling  the  present  question,  all  this  availed 

mid  similar  views  in  Is/xit.aW,  ;  V, ,,,/.,/.,  .„V  Mi-licUt,  vol.  iv.  p.  3;ii,  and 
Sri-.„,,-l.  II,. I.  ,1,  1,1  \U.l,,-l,,r,  'vol.  i.  J-,-2,  :U0,  vi>l.  ii.  |i.  11.1,  vol.  iv. 
p.  K£  For  flirt iu-i-  il.foriii.iti.il.  in  t.,  tlio  . .] ai : t i . . 1 1 r  whicii  Imvc  I..T:ii  held 
ri>pivliri;i  tin-  ..rt-in  ot  fi-t-  /.'•.,.>../„■.-.  //,-.(,. in  ,1,  J/.miKAir,  v.il.  ii. 

]..  .117;  .1  •intii-  /.'..-.>.,.-.',..<.  v.. I.  iii.        :!..',        ;    V, .<!,„,,  r„n,,„i,  ]i.  :i4il  ; 

W,„L,  ,.i ,<,r  Willi.  hi,.",  v.il.  iii.  ,i.  If.;  A'.'f./..  II,?.!;.;,,,. I  ,;ri,  ,.l  /';,,/,.- 

v.,1  iii.     ]:>!;  /I,  „/.„„.  „,.■;  iv,  ,,,,,,  ...„,-.,  .|  ,-,„„_      :sj:(,  .]/.,;„- 

I  ;.,  /w/r,,  /„././,/..,  v.,1.  ii.  p.  tin.-  vi™  of  Ii..  1.1  i ^( 's  /%- 

ii./.../.'-,  v.il.  ii.  p.  -ITi),  "qut  lea  IVlnnios  (lie/.  Ih-s. I li-.-i  pi-eiloiiiiii.!  le 
SWrao-  mli'-rio]  [.ILiTooIlt  do-  im.iami,  ail  lit'il  que  i-.-IIo.  limit  ]i:  alj.lt-.ni; 
vciritux  ;i  la  prodommanc!:  inmui.t  in  no.n.lr  de..  lilies.  "  An.vi.inie:  to 
Al.ilva,o.;as,  till;  qorfli..o  wii*  %■  M .on u-lv  simple:  mi  o/.,,.™  jji'v  lilfi  nil. 
ir^iatv,  flijAm  ii  anii  rwk  iiyinrr^ioir-.  III',-/.  L;,,-l-  ii-  P,  vol.  I.  p.  8:i. 

•  "  Lc  tnotaphywckn  sc  voit  commc  la  source  do  l'tridence  et  le  confi- 
dent de  la  nature  :  Moi  seul,  dit-il,  je  pull 
couvrtr  le  pnnc  lies  livelieliietils  qui  SO  dfi  (- 
le  in. .ml.'  i.hvaiqu.:  i-t  moral  ;   el  e'eal  par  11.01  wil  quo  Hoimine  pent 

otn-  o.-hiire."  'U.lnlivt  ./■  ',li.,„-ii.  vol.  i.  ]..  -Ii.     C  par-  Il.nl:;  hl;n  .;r 

I ;.,.-!■  ,.-1.1.  ,l.r  M',.k1.I-1i.  v„I.  ii.  p.  H'.'..    'finis  t..u  11.  Co. in  J,  I; 

ri,;i.,„.ri.i..  11.  sviio,  v.'I.i  p.  i:'.l  )  a;i_t>.  "  l.o  iiiit  d.-  In  oi.i.oi.on-c  1:1111. porle 
lie  riiohvoln  .Iain.  I'i'-ptia..  ol  iliii.'  I'liistoire,  at  la  di-fdc  ',011a  li  s  diivcloppe- 
inv.itB  de  I 'humanity. 
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which  during  n  single  year  llit?  male  liirths  have  not  been 
greater  than  the  female  ones.8 

Tho  importance  and  the  beautiful  regularity  of  tins 
law,  make  us  regret  that  it  Still  remains  an  empirical 
truth,  nnt  having  yet  been  connected  with  the  physical 
phenomena  liv  which  its  operations  are  caused."  But  this 
is  imiivucri.il  to  my  present  purpose,  which  is  only  to 
notice  the  method  l>y  which  the  discovery  has  beet)  made. 
For  this  method  is  obviously  analogous  to  that  by  which 
I  propose  to  investigate   t lie  operations  of  the  human 

'  It  lined  to  lie  supped  th;it  sunn-  of  thi!  i-astvm  c.ii:nt.rifs  fnnin''i  :ui 
LM-'nti  'tL  [<■  [hi-  ;  i.lir  niriie  [-VL'.-i-C  ■  .li-.iv^r;..^  Siivi.-  i'.:IiI|-;l  -.h'J  Inm-u 

:-!.[' 'Ill  i  111^  i  if  Ijli-  iMiliirv  1  l  ii.  ■."■_-!      -,  illl  l  i   [  Hit  ' -f  til'-  Murl.i,  vi  ?;\v  \ir,  our 

kii.,wli-li!i-  i-\t.-iuU,  :iti:  mi.tv  Kui  ti  I ii in  ;  nliilu  in  I'V.T)'  \r.m  uf 

tin:  m-..rlii  f.ir  "  ::itU  wc  iiiivi-  >.i;iri.[i.:i[  lvtunis,  tinrri;  is  a  fli^lil  ™w  on 
tilt'  *lik'  uf  liirtliM.     f'(.iii[.ni-u  ,v«  „««,-«,  [>.  ; 

AW'-'  I!„ia,;i  ,,l  .)„.;,.  v..].  i.         SI  ,  f-2  ;  .V./t""  >■  (!('«.'/«  «f  ill-  It--- 


oned  that  tho  statin 


^  l.li  nr., :!::,:;;.;;!  y:..|.  iii. -T-i  /„„■/.',-., ,  /,'.<.,..</,  v 
/wy»iW,  .y„/W,«  .l/f,„„/„,  v-J  i  ji.Sili,  there  ia  n  eiiigiiii 

[ihcniimciiii,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  Uio  epilepsy  w 

SVIUptOm. 
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mind;  while  tlio  old  and  unsuccessful  method  is  analogous 
to  that  employed  by  the  metaphysicians.  As  long  as  phy- 
siologists attempted  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  tlio  propor- 
tion of  sexes  bv  individual  experiments,  thev  effected  ab- 
solutely nothing  towards  the  end  they  hoped  to  achieve. 
But  when  men  became  dissatisfied  with  these  individual 
experiments,  and  instead  of  them,  began  to  eollect  obser- 
vations less  minute,  but  more  comprehensive,  then  it  was 
tiiat  the  great  law  of  nature,  for  which  during  many  cen- 
turies they  had  vainly  searched,  first  became  unfolded  to 
their  view.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  as  long  as  the 
human  mind  is  only  studied  according  to  the  narrow  and 
contracted  method  of  metaphysicians,  we  have  every  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  the  laws  which  regulate  its  move- 
ments will  remain  unknown.  If,  therefore,  we  wisli  to 
elleet  rmv  thing  of  real  moment,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
we  should  discard  those  old  schemes,  the  insufficiency  of 
which  is  demonstrated  by  experience  as  well  as  bv  reason ; 
and  that  we  should  substitute  in  their  place  such  a  com- 


cxm.-nmeiiL  we  shall  never  lie  aide  to  isolate. 

The  desire  that  1  feel  to  make  the  preliminary  views 
of  this  Introduction  perfectly  clear,  is  my  sole  apology 
for  having  introduced  a  digression  which,  though  adding 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  argument,  may  be  found 
useful  as  illustrating  it,  and  will  at  all  events  enable  or- 
dinary readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  proposed 
method.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the  manner 
in  which,  by  the  application  of  this  method,  the  laws  of 


tpla< 


■ation  of  results,  the 
i  perfectly  accurate 


ltly  laid  dov 
r.    And  so  ; 
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doubt  that  a  people 
one  hand,  their  mere 


tlu-  enure  theory  ot  mental  progress.     To  In:  willing  to 

perform  our  duty  is  the  moral  part ;  to  know  how  to  per- 
form it  is  the  intellectual  part :  while  the  closer  the.se 
two  parts  are  knit  together,  the  greater  the  harmony 
with  which  they  work ;  and  the  more  accurately  the 
means  are  adapted  to  the  end,  the  more  completely  will 
the  scheme  of  our  life  be  accomplished,  and  the  more 
securely  shall  we  lay  a  foundation  for  the  further  ad- 
vancement of  mankind. 

A  question,  thorcforo,  now  arises  of  great  moment : 
namely,  which  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of  mental 
pnwcw  is  the  more  important.  For  the  progress  itself 
being  the  result  of  their  united  action,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  which  of  them  works  more  powerfully, 
in  order  that  wo  mn.y  subordinate  the  inferior  element 
to  the  laws  of  the  superior  one.  If  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization, and  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  depend 
more  on  their  moral  feelings  than  on  their  intellectual 
knowledge,  we  must  of  course  measure  the  progress  of 
society  by  those  feelings ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
dermis  "principally  on  their  knowledge,  we  must  take 
as  our  standard  the  amount  and  success  of  their  intel- 
lectual activity.  As  soon  as  we  know  the  relative  energy 
of  these  two  components,  we  shall  treat  them  according 
to  the  usual  plan  for  investigating  truth  ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  shall  look  at  the  product  of  their  joint  action  as  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  the  more  powerful  agent,  whose  operations 
are  casually  disturbed  by  the  inferior  Laws  of  the  minor 
agent. 

In  entering  into  this  inquiry,  we  are  met  by  a  pre- 
liminary difficulty,  arising  from  the  loose  and  careless 
maimer  in  which  ordinary  language  is  employed  uu  sub- 
jects that  require  the  greatest  nicety  and  precision.  For 
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the  expression.  Moral  ami  Intt-llertual  Progress,  is  sug- 
gestive of  a  serious  fallacy.  In  the  maimer  in  which  it 
is  generally  used,  it  conveys  an  idea  that  the  moral  ami 
intellectual  faculties  of  men  arc.  in  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization, naturally  more  acute  and  more  trustworthy  than 
they  were  formerly.  Ikt  this,  though  it  may  possibly  he 
true,  has  never  been  proved.  It  may  lie  that,  owing  to 
some  physical  causes  still  unknown,  the  average  capacity 
of  the  brain  is,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  be- 
coming gradually  greater;  and  that  therefore  the  mind, 
which  acts  through  the  brain,  is,  even  independently  of 
eduction,  inereasing  in  aptitude  and  in  the  general  com- 
petence of  its  views.10  Such,  however,  is  still  our  ignor- 
ance of  physical  laws,  and  so  completely  are  we  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  here- 
ditary transmission   of  character,  temperament,11  and 

11  That  the  natural  |i.nv['i-s  nf  lb.!  human  brail]  are  iiiij.ri'vinjr  lierausi' 
of  ^iill.andls  adopted  hv  M.  A.  <;,.„,■,  ,,■  l.l.  /',...-,/,"■  .>..[.  i-,.  ]T.  7,-A, 


f-uvfiithirr*  ■'  /WmnrV  /•/■,,,;„</  ll,.r,.r.l  }l.„, /;,„/,  .1.1  i  ]..  ;[' 
if  this  in-ve  entail  i,  iT  ivunltl  in>[  litove  [J  .at  r  I,.:  ^i.tiilii^  <t  til'1  Cf 
alle:t.l,  (linii^h  it  iui-hl  nvat.-  a  ].  i  it.'  >  u  r  u  j  ■  I  i  i .  1 1  ;  ami  tin:  cim-ral 
must,  I  think,  remain  unsettli'il  until  tin'  nwirclits  feun  In 
hach,  mid  ivci'iitly  ihiiuiiuitI  lj>  .M  .i  [.  n.  an-  t'arriisl  nut  n]n,n  a 
Irmlij  cutijhi-i-ii.-il-ini  [iian  ha*  liilin-r:..,  '! .  alt.lnpti/i!.  <\:tii|.;itf 

Train-  ,1,  /■/,,, ..iWw/rr,  vol.  ii.  |i.       ;  win.™,  huwuvcr,  the  ijuusli 


unected  with  tho  formatinii 
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other  personal  peculiarities,  that  we  must  consider  this 
alleged  progress  as  a  very  doubtful  point;  and,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  safely  assume 
that  there  has  heen  any  permanent  improvement  in.  the 
moral  or  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  nor  have  we  any 
decisive  ground  for  saying  that  those  faculties  are  likely 
to  bo  greater  in  an  infant  horn  in  the  most  civilized  part 
of  Europe,  than  in  one  born  in  the  wildest  region  of  a 
barbarous  country.'3 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 

p.  408,  vol.  iii.p.21,v«l.v.  P.:l2S,Tol.Ti.p..lDi>;  /■>,,■;,-„/,  .\/../.„/;..<  ilr„i<0tt, 
vul.i.  [ii>.:!!),-.'^;,  :m,  ,„].  ii.  p.-.M;  !.rii.-r„,-,  />/,;<:■  i.  M.  ■);,■.,!,,  vol.  i. 
PP.  '.:■/.;        v..!.  iii.  pp.  -m-i--:-!:'.  vol.  iv.  pp.ia  \?\  v.a.  \.y.\,  \.\»,  1 77; 

.[..j.  if..,,,,,  Ht  vol.  i.  p.  474,  vol.  ii.  pp.  *>h,  i-'.t,  II  hi  ■ 

An-it»aiir  .,v„.>,/,,  vol.  i.  |i.  ifl,  v.il.  ii.  w  11  I,  vcl.  iii.  [M._  :s  nt,  .-.!IT,Viil.  iv. 
pp.  lei,  :hju,  -Hi",  -j<i.|  ;  /,'iV/,«c  .<»,-      I"i>,  pp.  ■■(>,  M ,     t .  :i:r.;  n,:ir,r,  „.■> 

.Wi. !".(.',(,  p.  0;   I-Wrl.:.rJ,!„.i'..  M*,i;,:il  l:~:;rl-.  I. ..ri.  pp.  I  ,ii  I .(.",  -   (/,'i,,-r«  (At 

/WiW/f,  1'aria,  17(i«,  vol.  v.  p.  llo;  '  It'orfa^Kdinb.  1827,  vol.i. 

aaVo-w   <ow  i   h  ii!  Lpp  i   37V- c 

pj).  136-138.    Latterly,  attention  baa  been  paid  to  tlio  chemistry  of  the 

i:.(i  f.  r  .,v  method  than  the  old  plan  of  merely  deaoribingthe  obrlouj 
5V!ii|.!nrn.i  of  the.  Lniip.-e.i.Meiit.  n.„i  on  .!«„„„/  I>!,,iii- in  /W/(  /(- 
;w«  (/„■  /,V,>.>':  .1  *jr,Wi"i,n,  p.  I'Jd  ;  AY *». f'.i  .!„,«.«/  iiu.iffn,,  vol.  i. 
p.  ilji;  j  II",™,,,,-'.!  I'hyiulofiy,  p.  262. 

-  "  We  c.fti  o  I. .-;,r  i if  h-iviliury  tjlcnts,  ht>i  ,-.1  i r :ir y  lieos,  :uul  hereditary 
Ttrtui-n  ;  lull  whoever  ivill  citieaUv  i-\-;i:niru'  she.  i-ehi,  rn'i  nill  rttirl  no 
o  proof  of  llicir  eiiBteno 


proved  K  i;i  Ihe  highest  dejp-ee  illn.irica]  ;  tin.-  ic-iii:il  i'»it:p  In  iuR  fur  wrilcrs 
l- '.-11      inquires  "f  fume  TiiLii tnl  peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  mid  in  liis 
dlilil.  :inri  llii  i    In  inf.':-  lhat.  lin-  peenliaihv  Bil-  heip.eollie'l.     Hi  this  r  le 

of  i-.mi-  .nii:;.-  'vo  nii^rlit  demonstrate  any  proposition ;  since  in  all  large  fields 
of  inijDiry  tlicri  ' 


>  advocato. 


not  only  how  many  instances  there  are  of  hereditary  talents,  A-e.,  how 
many  instances  there  arc  of  such  qualities  not  being  l)ercilil:ii-^y.  I'niii 

jir!i:.T:n'Ty  j  while,  uutil  phviiology  and  ohemiatrj  are  much  more  ad- 

Thcec  (Miisiili-rcitiuNS  oiijiiil  lo  prevent  i:ii  from  rcCi-i v i i iir  si :iu'iin-nt s 

a,«:i<-r*  M-H.  -l  .h,rUi.rwl„. pp.  r!i4,  o7-,  ii.ul  nui.v  .■!  I, it  I  k.)  which. 

i«-itivo;v  aihini  the  .■xisuntc  n["  hereditary  madm^  Mini  hereditary  sui- 
cide .  iiinl  toe  KLiiif  iMii.uk  spill:.--  I"  hi  ri  ili(;u  v  .Ii- a-e  fen  which  see  some 
admirable  oli.ervalio.is  in  /V.,V/,.„  ,„i  ..■.-nr. ./i,  pp.  nil- 1211,  bunion,  {>',<;); 
and  nilli  nill  create,  force  dues  ii  apply  to  hrvi  iiitiiiy  vie,-,  and  herediiary 
virmos ;  in^sTTiuch  ns  etliical  phenomena  have  not  lieen  n'jfi-iered  as  care- 
fully as  physiological  ones,  and  tlierefure  our  Conel-.itiolL,  r.-.-:pic[[].i;  Iheni 
arc  even  more  precarious. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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gross  of  men  may  be,  it  resolves  itself  not  into  a  progress 
of  natural  capacity,13  but  into  a  progress,  if  1  may  so  say, 
of  opportunity  ;  that  is,  an  improvement  in  tlie  circum- 
stances under  which  that  capacity  after  birth  comes  into 
play.  Here,  then,  lies  the  gist  uf  the  whole  matter.  The 
progref 

advantage.  The 
likely,  as  such,  to  be  superior  to  one  born  among  bar- 
barians;  and  the  difference  which  ensues  between  the 
acts  of  the  two  children  will  be  caused,  so  far  as  we 
know,  solely  by  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances; 
by  which  I  mean  the  surrounding  opinions,  knowledge, 
associations,  in  a  word,  the  entire  mental  atmosphere  in 
which  the  two  children  are  respectively  nurtured. 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  look  at  man- 
kind in  the  aggregate,  their  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
duct is  regulated  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  notions 
prevalent  in  their  own  time.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
persons  who  will  rise  above  those  notions,  and  many 
others  who  will  sink  below  them.  But  such  cases  are 
exceptional,  and  form  a  very  smalt  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  of  thoso  who  are  nowise  remarkable  cither 
for  good  or  for  evil.  An  immense  majority  of  men  must 
always  remain  in  a  middle  state,  neither  very  foolish  nor 
very  able,  neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious,  but 
slumbering  on  in  a  peaceful  and  decent  mediocrity, 
adopting  without  much  itilhVulty  the  current  opinions  of 
the  day,  making  no  inquiry,  exciting  no  scandal,  causing 
no  wonder,  just  holding  themselves  on  a  level  with  their 
generation,  and  noiselessly  conforming  to  the  standard  of 

"  To  what  ha*  hcen  already  Btatrd,  I  will  add  the  opinions  of  two  of  the 
most  prufi,iin.l  iLUiinii;  in ■ -it-rn  ttiiakt'rs.  "  Mi-n,  I  think,  lave  liwn 
the  earn*  for  lr.Tiirii]  tnd'.nTm'nrs  in  liais."  '  ■/■»■!  ihr  l.'i;4n-!l.'iMi- 
•  1111,  in  L:'):ri  HW*.<,  v . >] .  ii.  p.  AM.  "  T.r-s  tli^[.. .~H !■  .1  ih  p:itni<ivi.*  :iL'is-ciit 
i;;;ili'i:n'iit  i-iu-v.  l.-s  pc\t|,!os  li:irl,:irc-s  it  <-h,-r.  ]<:<  pL-npl.'s  pnlii^s;  iln  sollt 
vrai-oiiiUiiliii/iiioi  -  ],s  Jnniii.'^  rhns  tuns  Its  i  t  nans  ti.us  les  terns.  .  .  . 

Plus  H  v         li'li.  mini's  ot  pins  mils  ;iuiv/  'ii-  _t:ii].Is  ln.rnmi  s  on  ill  liih:h 

proprcs'a  oYvvair  L'niniis."  /',■<.,,,„■,  ,1,  r l-^.ril  //»>•■„.■;,.,  in  IK  11  rn  <  ■/■■  Tun/ai, 
vr,L  ii.  ]i.  iMi-J.  '!'!■(■  ivmarks  nf  \h:  Ilrwn  (/,<■.'«(>.<  „n  t/.'  .I/jW,  p.  .",7),  if  I 
rightly  uiid,M-st;ni.  I  I- is  r!irli..i,':il  iiinj.-  iipj'lr  '■"  laOnal  ,apai  [v.  lmt 
to  that  which  is  acquired :  seo  the  end  of  hi!  ninth  Lecture. 
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morals  and  of  knowledge  common  to  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  live. 

Now,  it  requires  hut  a.  superficial  acquaintance  with 
history  to  be  aware  that  this  standard  is  constantly 
changing,  and  that  it  is  never  precisely  the  same  even 
in  the  most  similar  countries,  or  in  two  successive  gene- 
rations in  the  same  country.  The  opinions  which  are 
popular  in  any  nation,  vary  in  many  respects  almost 
from  year  to  year;  and  what  in  one  period  is  attacked 
as  a  parados  or  a  heresy,  is  in  another  period  wel- 
comed as  a  sober  truth  ;  which,  however,  in  its  turn  is 
replaced  by  some  subst'ouent  novelty.  This  extreme  mu- 
tability in  the  ordinary  standard  of  human  actions,  shows 
that  the  conditions  on  which  the  standard  depends  must 
themselves  bo  very  mutable;  and  those  conditions,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  evidently  the  originators  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  conduet  of  the  great  average  of 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  basis  on  which  we  can  safely 
proceed.  We  know  that  the  main  cause  of  human  actions 
is  extremely  variable  ;  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  apply 
this  test  to  any  set  of  circumstances  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  cause,  and  if  we  find  that  such  circumstances 
arc  not  very  variable,  we  must  infer  that  they  are  Dot  the 
cause  wo  are  attempting  to  discover. 

Applying  this  test  to  moral  motives,  or  to  the  dictates 


of  what  is  called  moral  instinct,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  j 
extremely  small  is  the  influence  those  motives  have  ex-  ! 
ercised  over  the  progress  of  civilization.    For  there  is, 
in  i  quest  ion  ably,  nothing  to  bo  found  in  the  world  which 
lias  undergone  so  little  change  as  those  great  dogmas  of  ' 
which  moral  systems  are  composed.    To  do  good  to 
others  ;  to  sacrifice  for  their  benefit  your  own  wishes  ;  to 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourself;  to  forgive  your  enemies  ; 
to  restrain  your  passions  ;  to  honour  your  parents  ;  to 
respect  those  who  are  set  over  you  :  these,  and  a  few 
others,  are  the  solo  essentials  of  morals;  but  they  have 
been  known  for  thousands  of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or  ', 
tittle  has  been  added  to  them  by  all  the  sermons,  homi-  ', 
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lies,  and  tcxt-biwka  winch  moralists  ami  theologians  havo 
been  able  to  produce11 

But  if  we  contrast  this  stationary  aspect  of  moral 
truths  with  the  progressive  aspect  of  intellectual  truths, 
the  ililleience  is  indeed  startling.'5  All  the  great  moral 
systems  which  have  exercised  much  influenco,  havo  been 

"  That  the  system  of  morale  propounded  in  the  New  Testament  con- 
l:,ii„-,l  i„ ,  nwsini  ivliid,  In.i1  I,., i  ln.-i,  pn-i-iiiiKlv  oimudiLi.'d.  ;mil  Hint  some 
n:  t / l ■_■  i;;.--t  l.,  -,iir.f'i,  |-a--ai.r..-i  ill  tin.,  ."l ^ ■■  1 L i.-  svntinu"-  are  ipi-  -till mas  :r.,in 
I'airan  authors,  is  well  kiiuwii  to  even-  soli.ilar  ;  anil  so  fur  fnnii  supplying, 
iis  s.illii-  ;lll  nliji-.  l]i,l]  ;iL-:iili-t  Chri.-tlall i LV,  it   is  a  ylrnlli;  n.coai- 

i.ii  i.  inii-m  .  -I  L r ,  ai  tn.lii-;itii!u'  I'll-  intimate  rdati  m  i)..  r " t-L-u  the  doctrines  , 
>'i   -i  ■■■  "I  lli'     .  ■  r.it   V  .!'!■■    >I'i:i;i    iill  ■'■  ■.     Hut  lis 

tii.iwn,  ai-jin-..       I'm-  purl,  of  (In:  n^i-.tnr.  ,-itlu-i-  .iti-.-k  L-iuiraiKC  or  rise 


fj^'tf4.'//JoJ^V /.»'-'■'.  vol.  i.  p!  lll!V'/J^^!'ito8a/K /ii"'in,Pvoi°L 
:«U-;!iiii;  ItaiVw,  /rV  .;..,>,-  J.  .p/.„„W,.'-,  v,.L.  i. :>ifi,319;  fifam'i 
>cW«w  o/t/ic  WiiiJ...  p.  i:i:i  ■  y:-,,,;,;,:  0f  /;„„: vol.  iii.p.  i:)8( 
■jbmc.  "/  -tjwli>  tWirf</,  vol.  i.  p.  vol.  iii-  pp.  Sxi,  i!H4  ;  Jj.Wte  lli- 
tekit,  vol  vi.  p.  B7I,  vul.  vii.  p.  JO,  vol  svi,  pp.  ISO,  277,  vol.  XX. 
.  ilXi,  4lil  ;  The  lJ,A,i!,',,.,  v., I.  i.  pp.  ::■!■•,  :ns  :  Ctii'iVn  .Varth-Amtriaui 
fain,  vol.  ii.  p.3W;  >-.,,„,■'..  /■;,„>.■«,.,  (»  .If,,  vol.  ii.  p.  S88  ;  Vaeitt 
inrte,  vol.  i.  p.  UK,,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1  :*■»:,  -IX',;  W  Aiiatijat,  I.  sine, 


in  i.lint  im  [mrl  an  I  re  - 1 1 1 -'■ '.  lh"  till.-  .'f  1 L  H  ■  ills  vaiu-il  siiu-e  llmr  distant 
permd.     Let  the  Institutes  of  .Mean  U  e^l-rui  wnii  lli..  same  view  ;  ivc 

shall  ariht:  at  tin'  sum,:  emml'isiou.     !.,■[.  tht-  I  ks  .if  false  religion  !«■ 

opened-,  it  wili  Ii..  f. hi i ill  tiiiil  their  m- n-.il  svslr-ui  is,  in  :ili  its  i;r.im!  fi.-ntm-r.s. 
the  same.  ....  The  fact  ii  v.  i.k-iil.  I  tat  n,.  itiip--«vi-i:u-ins  iiaVo  teen  lieuk 

in  practical  un.rjlity  The  facts  v.hi--h  Ii  nil  t>  tin-  I'.irai.ti  f  ua.ral 

rules  are  as  accessible,  and  must  be  as  obvious,  10  the  simplest  hai-oai-iau 
afl  to  the  moH  iailli_'litcneii  phil-sophcr.         .  .  The  ease  of  the  pliiii.nl 

mill  ■  pet-illative  sciences  is  illroi-liv  uppohiii-.    There  I hi-  fact-,  are  m  ti- 

and  scarcely  accessible   From  the  en- mt]c-s  variety  of  the  facts 

with  which  they  are  conversant,  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  bounds  to 

an  .tatmnarj^Mi 

'if  dt  Target,  V-  I-11!  "La  morale  dc  loules  les  tiatiu.is  a  etc 

;"  and  Kant  ibs-iil:  hi  A'.i.i'V  H"tJ--,  v..l.  i.  p.  "In  der  Moral- 
|.liilus'-phie  !-in,l  ivir  nietit  writer  .lek.-rniin.-ii.  ah-  die  Alton." 
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fun  ill  i  men  tally  tlie  same  ;  all  the  great  intellectual  sys- 
tems havo  been  fundamentally  different.  In  reference  tu 
our  moral  conduct,  there  is  not  a  single  principle  now 
known  to  the  moat  cultivated  Europeans,  which  wax 
not  likewise  known  to  the  ancients.  In  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  our  intclloct,  the  moderns  have  not  only 
made  the  most  important  additions  to  every  department 
of  knowledge  that  the  undents  ever  attempted  to  study, 
hut  besides  this,  they  hare  upset  and  revolutionized  the 
old  methods  of  inquiry  ;  they  have  consolidated  into  one 
great  scheme  all  those  resources  of  induction  which 
Aristotle  alone  dimly  perceived ;  and  they  have  created 
sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  boldest  thinker  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  recognized  and  no- 
torious facts  ;  and  the  inference  to  he  drawn  from  them 
is  in) mediately  obvious.  Since-  civilization  is  the  product 
of  moral  and  intellectual  agencies,  and  since  that  product 
is  constantly  changing,  it  evidently  cannot  he  regulated 
by  the  stationary  agent ;  because,  when  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances are  unchanged,  a  stationary  agent  can  only 
produce  a  stationary  effect.  The  only  other  agent  is  the 
intellectual  one  ;  and  that  this  is  the  real  mover  may  bo 
proved  in  two  distinct  ways  ;  first,  because  being,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  and  being, 
as  we  have  also  seen,  not  moral,  it  must  be  intellectual ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  intellectual  principle  has  an 
activity  and  a  capacity  for  adaptation,  which,  as  I  under- 
take to  show,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  extraor- 
dinary progress  that,  during  several  centuries,  liuropo  has 
continued  to  make. 

Much  are  the  main  arguments  by  which  my  view  is 
supported  ;  but  there  are  also  other  and  collateral  cir- 
cumstances which  arc  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
first  is,  that  the  intellectual  principle  is  not  only  far  more 
progressive  than  the  moral  principle,  but  is  also  far  more 
pennaiient  ill  its  results.  .  The  acquisitions  made  by  the 
intellect  are,  in  every  civilized  country,  carefully  pre- 
served, registered  in  certain  well- understood  formulas, 
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faculties  are  lens  capable  of  trau.-miission  :  tl icy  are  of  a 
more  private  and  retiring  character  ;  while,  as  the  motives 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin  are  generally  the  result  of 
M.'lt'-ili.-itjijiiiije  and  i >f  sclf-sicrilice.  tliev  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  every  man  for  himself ;  and  thus,  begun  by  each 
anew,"  they  derive  little  benefit  from  the  maxims  of  pre- 
ceding experience,  nor  can  they  well  he  stored  up  for  the 
use  of  future  moralists.  The  consequence  is,  that  although 
moral  excellence  is  more  amiable,  and  to  most  persons 
more  attractive,  than  intellectual  excellence,  still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  looking  at  ulterior  results,  it  is  far  less 
active,  less  permanent,  and,  as  I  shall  presently  prove, 
less  productive  of  real  good.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the 
effects  of  the  most  active  philanthropy,  and  of  the  largest 
and  most  disinterested  kindness,  we  shall  find  chat  those 
effects  are,  comparatively  speaking,  short-lived;  that  there 
is  only  a  small  number  of  individuals  t  he v  come  in  contact 


take  the  more  durable  form  of  founding  -rout  public  chari- 
ties, such  institutions  invariably  fall,  first  into  abuse,  then 
into  decay,  and  after  a  time  are  either  destroyed,  or  per- 
verted from  their  original  intention,  mocking  the  effort 
by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  perpetuate  tho  memory 

,  even  of  tho  purest  and  most  energetic  benevolence. 

1  These  conclusions  are  no  doubt  very  unpalatable;  and 
what  makes  them  peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  impos- 

'  siule  to  refute  them.  lfor  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  this 
question,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of 
intellectual  acquisitions  over  moral  feeling.18    There  is  no 
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tiuii.s  have  been  vl-i'v  eager,  and  the  power  very  extensive, 
the  evil  has  been  enormous.  But  if  you  can  diminish 
the  sincerity  of  that  man,  if  you  can  mix  some  alloy  with 
his  mod  vug,  you  will  likewise  diminish  the  evil  which  he 
works.  If  he  is  selfish  as  well  as  ignorant,  it  will  often 
happen  that  you  may  play  off  his  vice  against  his  ignor- 
ance, and  by  exciting  bis  tear*  restrain  his  mischief.  If, 
however,  he  has  no  fear,  if  he  is  entirely  unselfish,  if  his 
sole  object  is  the  good  of  others,  if  he  pursuefc  that  object 
with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  with  disinter- 
ested zeal,  then  it  is  that  you  have  no  ciiuck  upon  him, 
you  have  no  means  of  preventing  the  calamities  which,  in 
an  ignorant  age,  an  ignorant  man  will  bo  sure  to  inflict. 
How  entirely  tins  is  verified  by  experience,  we  may  see  in 
studying  the  history  of  religious  persecution.  To  punish 
even  a  single  man  for  his  religious  tenets,  is  assuredly  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  but  to  punish  a  large  body  of 
men,  to  persecute  an  entire  sect,  to  attempt  to  extirpate 
opinions,  which,  growing  out  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  arise,  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  the 
marvellous  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  human  mind, — 
to  do  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  but  one 
of  the  most  foolish  acts  that  can  possibly  he  conceived. 
Nevertheless,  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  religious  persecutors  have  been  men  "of 
the  purest  intentions,  of  the  most  admirable  and  unsullied 
morals.  It  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  otherwise. 
For  they  are  not  bad-intcntioned  men,  who  seek  to  enforce 
opinions  which  they  believe  to  be  good.  Still  loss  are 
they  bad  men,  who  an*  so  regard  loss  of  temporal  consider- 
ations as  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their  power,  not 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pnipag.'iihig 
a  religion  which  they  think  necessary  to  the  future  hap- 
piness uf  mankind.    Such  men  as  these  are  not  had,  they 

ki  v.'-lit.'^  iiil'u]]  ;^ur  suUt  L'ttl-iullt.i."   '.'  r  El:        th  vJ. 

ii.p.30*. 
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are  only  ignorant :  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  truth,  ig- 
norant of  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts,  lint  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  their  motives  are  unimpeachable.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  very  ardour  of  their  sincerity  which  warms 
them  into  persecution.  It  is  the  holy  acal  by  which  they 
are  fired,  that  quickens  their  fanaticism  into  a  deadly 
activity.  If  you  can  impress  any  man  with  an  absorbing 
conviction  ul' the  supreme  importance  of  some  moral  or 
rulitrtmis  doctrine;  if  you  can  make  bin:  believe  thai  those 
who  reject  that  doctrine  arc  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  ; 
if  you  then  give  that  man  power,  and  by  means  of  his 
ignorance  blind  him  to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  his 
own  act,— he  will  infallibly  persecute  those  who  deny  his 
doctrine  ;  and  the  extent  of  his  persecution  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  his  sincerity.  Diminish  the  sin- 
ceritv,  and  you  will  diminish  the  persecution  ;  in  other 
words,  by  weakening  the  virtue  you-  may  cheek  the  evil. 
This  is  a  truth  of  which  history  furnishes  such  innu- 
merable examples,  that  to  deny  it  would  be  not  only  to 
reject  tin;  plainest  anil  most  conclusive  arguments,  but 
to  refuse  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  age.  I  will 
merely  select  two  cases,  which,  from  the  entire  difference 
in  their  cireum  stance  a,  are  very  apposite  as  illustrations  : 
the  first  being  from  the  history  of  Paganism,  the  other 
from  the  history  of  Christianity  ;  and  both  proving  the 
inability  of  moral  feelings  to  control  religious  persecution. 

I.  The  Roman  emperors,  as  is  weil  known,  subjected 
the  early  Christians  to  persecutions,  which,  though  they 
have  been  exaggerated,  were  frequent  and  very  grievous. 
But,  what  to  some  persons  must  appear  extremely  strange, 
is,  that  among  tho  activo  authors  of  these  cruelties,  we 
find  the  names  of  the  best  men  who  ever  sat  on  the 
throno  ;  while  the  worst  and  most  infamous  princes  were 
precisely  those  who  spared  the  Christians,  and  took  no 
heed  of  their  increase,  Tho  two  most  thoroughly  de- 
praved of  all  the  emperors  were  certainly  Commodus  and 
Ela^ibnlus  i  neither  of  whom  persecuted  the  new  religion, 
or  indeed  adopted  any  measures  against  it.  They  were 
too  reckless  of  the  future.  Loo  selfi.-li.  too  absorbed  in  their 
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own  infamous  pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth  or  error 
prevailed  ;  and  being  thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects,  they  cared  nothing  about  the  progress  of 
a  creed,  which  they,  a*  Pagan  emperors,  were  bound  to 
regard  as  a  total  and  impious  delusion.     They,  therefore, 


would  assuredly  have  enacted.17  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  the  great  euciny  of  Christianity  was  Marcus  Aurelius, 
a  man  of  kindly  temper,  and  of  fearless,  unflinching  hon- 
esty, hut  whoso  reign  was  characterized  by  a  persecution 
from  which  he  would  have  refrained  hail  lie  been  less  in 
earnest  about  the  religion  of  his  fathers.13  And  to  com- 
plete the  argument,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  last  and 
one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the  opponents  of  Christian- 
ity, who  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Ctusars,  was  Julian ;  a 
prince  of  eminent  probity,  whose  opinions  are  often  at- 
tacked, but  against  whose  moral  conduct  even  calumny 
itself  has  hardly  breathed  a  suspicion.13 

"  "Tim  first  yi-iir  df  ('(.miiii.dns  must  In'  the  opooliu  of  flic  [ulemtii.n. 
From  nil  then.-  authorities,  it  appears  beyond  exception,  that  Coiomodiu 

pnl  ;i  hti.o  iii  [In:  i^i«'io:i',n  ii:  tli.-  ih-t  vi'iir  i if  liia  itijiii  Sot  one 

writ''-,  i-iihfi'  l.i:  stiii  ii  it  rhn.-u.ii.  in:. ki:i  f'.iuiiiiLnhH  a  pcrbMutor."  /..■.7-ra 
ca,ie*ri<i<i,i  Ti..n.,h  ii.,.,  /,../'i'i.,  in  M-iv'-''  Wi.rb,  v.,].  ii.  |.  :'>!>.  I,i,iii1i,:i, 
1721'i.     "  H.;lio-:ih:ilu?  ill-..,  t  mni-li  in    tiler  li^jici-ls  tin;  must  infiiiiinii!,  of 


i.  n.  FJfi:  see  also  .Vilmaii'l  II  if..  ofVhra 
Marcus  rivalled  that  of  the  Chriitini 


y  o/«™.<i.<.-m,v,  isl 
nelcss  di..ci|>l.:  in  I  lie  reveres"  «=i-t  1  <-f  [lisib. 


{3l*m.  vol.  iv.  p.  ;!7 1)  calls  him  ll  It  itivillour  dei  t 
Kilter  i //<•;.     /Y.i/'i,...  v.il.  iv.  p  t-1-1).  "  tin:  lirtm.us  :iml  m. hie  emperor. 

"'Neaudtr  (//- ■(■■>;/  :f  rh-  I ■/,«.-<■*,  vmI.  i.  p.  iti)  ,,)..,nvs,  th.ii  the  best 
Lin  pern  l.i  utilised  iJliri.  ttusiity ,  mid  llnit  the  ivnr.-t  uats  indifferent  to 

i tti  encn.iicliiiit.Tits.    Tin;  Mime  remark,  in  regain  In  Miirtiis  Mid  Conimodus, 


y 


;  yet  his  native  kiiull: ne-.  ..f  di>j.  i-itim]  mis  not  hardened 
the  severity  or  the  mi  I.:  ,.■  T.i:i:  ,  he  1\  il'i  .V.;:-,- 
S  Christianity  found  not  ..uly  a  fair  and  l.iiih  minded  coni- 


<-.:sii  n,  aie  lit  f.iit  dc  '.rnr.i  eroyanci 
:  Marc  Atari!  c,  stoicien  ;  saint  L.uis.  cliro- 
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II.  Tlie  second  illustration  is  supplied  by  Spain  ;  a 
country  of  which  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  other 
have  religious  feelings  exercised  such  sway  over  the  affairs 
of  men.  iN'o  other  European  nation  has  produced  so  many 
ardent  and  disimeresled  missionaries,  zealous,  x'jf-ilcnving 
martyrs,  who  have  cheerfully  sacrificed  their  lives  in  order 
to  propagate  truths  which  they  thought  necessary  to  bo 
known.  No  where  else  have  the  .spiritual  classes  been  so 
long  in  the  ascendant ;  no  where  else  are  the  people  so 
devout,  the  churches  so  crowded,  the  clergy  so  numerous. 
Hut  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  by  which 
the  Spanish  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  always  been 
marked,  have  not  only  been  unable  to  prevent  religious 
1/  persecution,  but  have  proved  the  means  of  encouraging 
it.  If  the  nation  had  been  more  lukewarm,  it  would  have 
been  more  tolerant.  As  it  was,  the  preservation  of  the 
faith  became  the  first  consideration  ;  and  every  thing  being 
sacrificed  to  this  one  object,  it  naturally  happened  that 
/,eal  begat  cruelty,  and  the  soil  was  prepared  in  which 
the  Inquisition  took  root  and  flourished.  The  supporters 
of  that  barbarous  institution  were  not  hypocrites,  but  en- 
thusiasts. Hypocrites  are  for  the  most  part  too  supple  to 
bo  cruel.    For  cruelty  is  a  stem  and  unbending  passion  ; 

I  while  hypocrisy  is  a  fawning  and  flexible  art,  which  ac- 
commodates itself  to  human  feelings,  and  Hatters  the  weak- 
ness of  men  in  order  that  it  may  gain  its  own  ends.  In 

■  Spain,  the  earnestness  of  the  nation,  being  concentrated  on 
a  single  topic,  carried  every  thing  before  it  ;  anil  hatred 
of  heresy  becoming  a  habit,  persecution  of  heresy  was 
thought  a  duty.  The  conscientious  energy  with  which 
that  duty  was  fulfilled  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Church.  Indeed,  that  the  inquisitors  were  remarkable  lor 
an  undeviating  and  ineorrnpiible  integrity,  may  lie  proved 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  from  different  and  independent 
sources  of  evidence.    This  is  a  quostion  to  which  I  shall 

is  made  by  Oil.ln.H  ;  iMiinr  /■',//.  elm].,  xvi.  p.  Loud.  1*36.  An- 
lillier  writi-r,  nf  :i  v-.-.iy  ilill'ereii!  ;r!::ir:u'tL-r,  !>,■..  ilii-  |:nnlii.nty  In  tin;  ivih-s 
ot  the  devil  :  "In  lilt  priinitiru  times,  it  i.-.  n  Wived  lli.it  the  I.eM  eii^en.™ 
wen-  fi  mie  of  rln-rn  -U  r:v:l  l.v  S:it;ni  r.,  W  I  lie  ljitdnv.t  pi.i-.-eeiit.ii:.  ijf  ill-.- 
Church."  JAwi.'m  of  <U<;„i  liittehiii&m.f.  S3. 
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hereafter  return;  but  there  are  two  testimonies  which  I 
cannot  omit,  because,  from  the  circumstances  attending 
them,  they  are  peculiarly  unimpeachable.  Llorente,  the 
great  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  hitter  enemy, 
had  access  to  its  private  papers;  and  yet,  with  the  fullest 
means  of  information,  he  does  not  even  insinuate  a  charge 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  inquisitors ;  but  while 
execrating  the  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  he  cannot  deny 
the  purity  of  their  intentions.10  Thirty  years  earlier, 
Towiiseud,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  pub- 
lished his  valuable  work  on  Spain;31  and  though,  as  a 
Protestant  am'  "  "  ' 
be  prejudiced 


i  Englishman,  ho  had.  every  reason  to 
inst  the  infamous  system  which  he  de- 


list those  who 

upheld  it;  but  having  occasion  to  mention  its  establish 
mcnt  at  Barcelona,  ono  of  its  most  important  branches 
he  makes  the  remarkable  admission,  that  all  its  member, 
arc  men  of  worth,  and  that  most  of  them  are  of  distin 
guished  humanity." 


The* 


■  cc*.  startling  as  the 
vast  mass  of  evident 


part  of  that  vast 
and  which  decisi 
feelings  to  diminish  rolij 
which  the  diminution  h 
mere  progress  of  intellect 


i  pei 


The 


Iv  effected  by  the 
mts,  will  be  pointed 
out  in  another  part  of  this  volume;  when  we  shall  see- 
that  the  groat  antagonist  of  intolerance  is  not  humanity,    I,  / 
but  knowledge.    It  is  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  I 
to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  comparative  cessation  of 
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inflicted  uti  their  own  spei 
tton  is  a  greater  evil  tha 


order  tliat  tliev  mi; 
of  martyrs  and  cc 
tbo  sword,  or  cons 
of  that  still  larger 
persecution,  have  I 
raent  of  their 
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1 1 1  k  if 


the 


Mtasy  the  he 
life 


the 


,  and  that  history  give 
.eeu  spared  in  the  body,  in 
d  the  mind.  We  hear  much 
jf  those  who  were  slain  by 
he  fire;  but  we  know  little 
-vho,  by  the  mere  threat  of 
1  into  an  outward  abandon- 
md  who,  thus;  forced  into  an 
ivo  passed  the  remainder  of 
a  constant  and  humiliating 
is  the  real  curse  of  religious  ' 
y,  men  being  constrained  to  ! 
habit  of  securing  safety 


persecution.  For  in  this 
mask  their  thoughts,  there 

by  falsehood,  and  of  pui'chasinn  impunity  with  deceit, 
this  way,  fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of  life  ;  insincerity 
is  made  a  daily  custom;  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling 
is  vitiated,  and  the  gross  amount  of  vice  and  of  error 
fearfully  increased.  Surely,  then,  we  have  reason  to  say, 
that,  compared  to  this,  all  other  crimes  are  of  small  ac- 
count; and  we  may  well  be  grateful  for  that  increase  of 
intellectual  pursuits,  which  has  destroyed  an  evil  that 
Some  among  us  would  even  now  willingly  restore. 

The  principle  I  am  advocating  is  of  such  immense 
importance  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  I  will 

n  Ilk  l,r>[C,  tli.'  V<:n.ti:in  ;iiJil.;--:i<?"r  :it  tin/  i-uiirt  nf  til'1  ",rn[".T.jr 
Cbarlos  V.  Hinted,  in  an  otflcial  report  to  din  mm  (."■viTiim'.int  on  Ills  ri-tniTi 
lion,,',  "tint  in  ]l..]l;.i„]  ;u..l  in  l-Yi.^hn.l,  tin,,-  t r i ■  1 1 1  lliym  [ilTmnH  liave 
tlilhe.;!  ii'.;a:i  .11  ;'!j'.-  !:;ui.1h  ..fii.'ti.:.:  A  i I -  l i  li-t  i.  ri"r.--'L  <  "i. .-.-..,,„,,,, /f.j.v 
II?'  <%ifh'<  1'.  mr-i  hi'  filitud  l>y  William  Bradford,  Lund,  Sv(p, 

ISM,  p  471.    In  Spain,  tilt  inquisition,  du'rinn  tin-  oijtil-vn  voar*  uf  Tor- 
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and  ImMla,  vol  i.ji.  ZM.  ^ 

fomof'pTnKUnwt  uwa'scvero  than  that  of  the  stake ."  r^Sor™//^tw« "of 

I,!  „,!■:,!,■  suLji-.-t,  -):■   M-,-,v,V.  //;,!,,;,;    ■!,.  f  ),„,,:  I, >*,.„. ,  vol.  i.  |.p.   ,  i;!:!, 

-Si-,  ■•X-l,  ■!()<;,  4N7,  l.'i.i,  ml.  ii.  |.p.  77,  [IB,  B7t),  vol.  iv.  p.  31 ; 

luid,  nbuve  nil.  tilt  summary  at  [.).. 
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give  jet  anotlier  instance  of  tlie  energy  with  which  it 
works.  The  second  greatest  evil  known  to  mankind — 
the  one  by  which,  with  the  exception  of  religious  perse- 
cution, most  suffering  has  been  caused — is,  unquestion-  1  /' 
ably,  the  practice  of  war.  That  this  barbarous  pursuit 
is,. in  the  progress  of  society,  steadily  ikrlimu^,  must  be 
evident,  even  to  the  most  hasty  reader  of  European  his. 
tory.si  If  we  compare  one  century  with  another,  we 
shall  find  that  for  a  very  long  period,  wars  havo  been 
becoming  less  frequent;  and  now  so  clearly  is  the  move- 
ment marked,  that  until  the  late  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, we  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years ; 
a  circumstance  unparalleled,  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  also  in  the  annals  of  every  other  country  which  has 
been  important  enough  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world."  The  question  arises,  as  to  what 
share  our  moral  feelings  have  had  in  bringing  about  this 
great  improvement.  And  if  this  question  is  answered, 
not  according  to  preconceived  opinions,  but  according  to 
the  evidence  we  possess,  the  answer  will  certainly  be,  that 
those  feelings  have  had  no  share  at  all.  For  it  surely  will 
not  be  pretended  that  the  moderns  have  made  any  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  mural  evils  of  war.  On  this  head, 
nothing  is  now  known  that  has  not  been  known  for  many 
centuries.  That  defensive  wars  are  just,  and  that  offen- 
sive wars  are  unjust,  are  the  only  two  principles  which, 
on  this  subject,  moralists  are  able  to  teach.  These  two 
principle.-  were  a.-!  clench"  laid  down,  as  well  understood, 
and  as  universally  admitted,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
there  was  never  a  week  without  war.  as  they  are  at  the 
present  moment,  when  war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  singular 

"  On  the  diminished  love  of  war,  which  is  even  ni'iie  mnrknl  thrm  the 
a.".-i;ii  liiii.iiiuli.o  :..rn;[r,  s-niu  inter.:-!  in/  rcmniks  in  <"-..,./■  .  /'<..)■.. t.,/,1,,.- 
/■„!,!,.-,  v„l.  ir.  pp.  ■iHS.-l-t,  vol.  vi.pp.  US,  li4. -iSii,  „,„.,■„  tin-  :u.UW.ni-m 

!«la.:-i,  !■  ,.■  ...ihtVv  soiril.   I  :   3  - ;  r=  t ;  i  - 1 1  -:,ii;t  i..  on  ll„:  ivh,,.,:.  well 

w..rt,;.l  <.-nt  ;  .hondi  sui.ie  il„.  Ie:i<linr;  ph.'ni.Mi.-n;.  )iai't.  i-.enpe.t  the.  :.t- 
t.-sir 3. mi  ,,f  this  eminent  philosopher,  from  his  want  of  acqirjintnnee  with  the 
hbtory  and  preseol  »t;iL:  of  political  eeouomj. 

■>  In  Pttttn'i  Lit'  afSi.im'iatli,  l"47,  vol.  iii.  p.  ]37,  lliis  prolonged  peaee 
i>  gravely  ascribed  to  "  the  wisdom  of  the  tuljnsmioiit  of  IS  1 3  ;"  in  other 
word*,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  !  /// 
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occurrence.  Since,  tlien,  the  actions  of  men  respecting 
war  have  been  gradually  changing,  while  their  moral 
knowledge  respecting  it  has  not  been  changing,  it  is 
palpably  evident  that  the  changeable  effect  has  not  been 
produced  by  the  unchangeable  cause.  It  is  impossible, 
to  conceive  an  argument  more  decisive  than  this.  If 
it  can  be  proved  that,  during  the  last  thousand  years, 
moralists  ur  theologians  have  pointed  out  a  single  evil 
caused  by  war,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to 
their  predecessors,— if  this  can  be  proved,  I  will  abandon 
the  view  for  which  I  am  contending.  I3ut  if,  as  I  most 
confidently  assert,  this  cannot  bo  proved,  then  it  must  be 
conceded,  that,  no  additions  having  been  made  on  this 
subject  to  the  stock  of  morals,  no  additions  can  have  been 
made  to  the  result  which  the  morals  produce.™ 

Thus  far  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  moral  feel- 
ings in  increasing  our  distaste  for  war.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  human  intellect,  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  term,  we  shall  find  that  every  great 
increase  in  its  activity  has  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the  war- 
like spirit.  The  full  evidence  for  this,  I  shall  hereafter 
detail  at  considerable  length ;  and  in  this  Introduction  I 
can  only  pretend  to  bring  forward  a  few  of  those  promi- 

»  Unless  more  icnl  li:is  lift'n  displayed  in  tin-  iliir.ni..u  iif  mora]  und 
ivlvriwiif  pimnjik*;  i;i  uhirh  cast  i;  lit  ]..irsiHi;  f.T  the  )irini  i(il.'i  ti. 

l.i>  .Htatii,iia:y.  miiI  yet  (heir  .-iTi-eis  1„-  pr, ,-n-ssive.  Hut  .n  fur  fi"m  lliis,  it. 
i-  pertain  '.lint  in  tin-  Middle  Ai'i's  II, en'  "it,.,  rrlativdy  t.i  the  ji-pilatii.li, 
more  churches  than  there  sire  rn.w  ;  tin1  spiritual  clawi:.*  mi r  far  mine 
llHTin-nniF.,  tin'  ].r-..M.l,  lii.e  ^I'ii  ir  fur  more  eai-'er,  iliii!  [here  uas  a  jnurli 
st  router  di'tiTiiiiiiatiMi  to  preven:  ;.m-fly  scientific  infere-ncee  from  ™- 
ii'.ariiiiig  i  ,i  ethical  ■  lies.  I  mired,  ilnrint;  tin-  Middle  Ajri'f,  the  muni]  and 
religions  litem iiit  i.ntivi-ij!;iid  alt        y-  .fane  [i  U-r.it  lire  (  in  tn.-r-rher  ■  ami 


!„■,■<, idh,!!  [,,  tl.r  maxiini  ,,f  iimr.ilisl.-.  <-'..n,;,an-  twi.  iniere-rm-  p.s-:,p^ 
in  M,.,/„-  i „,'.<  //,..;.  v.,1.  i.  ]i.  :s:j?,  and  r.j.:  i-i.,.-.  J-\  „.,.,I,  v,.l.  iii, 

p.  104, 
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ncnt  points,  which,  being  on  tlie  surface  of  history,  will 
be  at  once  understood. 

Of  these  points,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is,  that  every 
important  addition  made  to  knowledge  increases  the  an-  ; 
thority  of  the  intellectual  classes,  by  inn-easing  the  re- 
sources which  they  have  to  wield.  Now,  the  antagonism 
between  those  classes  and  the  military  class  is  evident : 
it  is  the  antagonism  between  thought  and  action,  between 
the  internal  and  the  external,  between  argument  and 
violence,  between  persuasion  and  force ;  or,  to  sum  up 
tho  whole,  between  men  who  live  by  the  pursuits  of  peace 
and  those  who  live  by  the  practice  of  war.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  favourable  to  one  class,  is  manifestly  unfa- 
vourable to  tho  other.  Supposing  the  remaining  circum- 
stances to  be  tho  same,  it  roust  happen,  that  as  the  intel-  1 
lectual  acquisitions  of  a  people  increase,  their  love  of  war  I 
will  diminish  ;  and  if  their  intellectual  acquisitions  are 
very  small,  their  love  of  war  will  be  very  great.27  In 
perfectly  barbarous  countries,  there  are  no  intellectual 
.act  |  nisi  lions  ;  and  the  mind  being  a  blank  and  dreary 
waste,  the  only  resource  is  external  activity,®1  the  only 
merit  personal  courage.  No 
man.  unless  he  has  killed  an 


Ui!i-  Jtin  ill!-  Menselmli  vunii^lich  auf  die  Vvrtheidiguiig,  nidit  anf  don  An- 
l_'i-ilt'  /iii.li[i-i  irt  :  in  liiwni  nuns  ill rn  liii:  Kim-i  rt  lliilfi-  kuiiiTiii-n,  in 
ji  li..-r  ;ilu:r  is;  tr  vi.ll  .Vitu'  (1:1;  kriif^ite  ih-fi-iii-.Mf  tie!-  Kitie      S-.-inc  KivAuh 

n-ll-i  l-!n-'-l  i  [■':-ii-.l!ifllki-ir.,  ni.-hr  hiiii.e.i^lie  \l  ii.lv,.riviistiiug,— der 

HiiTiiiiliiliil  trstia  Merkmnl."  Iilten  :lir  GaeliichU,  vol.  L  p.  185. 

B  Hence,  no  doubt,  thnt  urateDeea  of  the  senses,  natural,  nnd  indeed 

IH't'i'i-KH-y,  In  :  :ivly  stuti'  il  sufii-ty,  ;iiiil  ivl.it.-li,  lu-ii-;;  m  tin-  i-\|ii-:ise  t  if  the 

n  ll.Ttii-L-  (;u- ill  J-.  -i-irnilnl,. ^  i;i;.n  r.,  the  l"-.vi-r  :inii!i:ils.  Si.-  r  'nr/.-nln-'s 
lh>n»i».  [i.  -III!  ;  :inij  a  line  fiiii^mi-  in  ilrfin't  1'l.fii  :"r  'it- 

tthiri.lr.yiA.  ii.  [>  I-.'  :  ■'  Dii-i  ;-.lis!elii-iulo  tliieri  telle  Olir,  das  gleidiKini  imini'i- 
lauscht  nnd  hot-clict,  dtis  kleinc  acliarfe  Aiige,  dna  in  der  weiterten  Feme 
iii-11  k lei 1 1 -I en  Kain-ii  n'li-r  S::u>li  |iL'":iln-  win?,  iii-r  iv.-i.-M-  hi-iv.iil.li-.ki-iiile, 
kniidiiiiliii'.iiiri'inii-  K:ilin.  iii"  iii  -se  i!:il-  nn-i  ilii-  /.nriicligdioiifiie  Stollimg 
ihn-s  K.,^f.-H  ;,nf  .h-in-.-n,,-]!.-'  I'miijirii--  frWhtr-r*  l'l,,i,„;4  11,. I.  »/}/.,,- 
tin'!,  Viil-  i.  |ip.  21!:)  ;  A-j-'.i.  .1     ,:'■/•"  .I/''.-;./,;,         vol.  ii.  p.  IS ; 

l'«l.<r  KxfidHma,  ]i.:iSJ;  PaUnKt  TfU-ch  in  K-r.hf.'r,,  p|,.  V.i£, 
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lias  killed,  the  greater  the  reputation  lie  enjoys.2*  This 
is  the  purely  savage  state  ;  ami  it  is  the  state  in  which 
yf  military  glory  is  most  esteemed,  and  military  men  most 
respected.30  From  this  frightful  debasement,  even  up  to 
the  summit  of  civilization,  there  is  a  long  series  of  consecu- 
tive Steps:  imitations.  ;it  each  of  which  something  is  taken 
from  the  dominion  of  force,  and  something  given  to  the 
authority  of  thought.  Slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  in- 
tellectual and  pacific  classes  begin  to  arise  ;  at  first  held 
/'  in  great  contempt  by  warriors,  but  nevertheless  gradually- 
gaining  ground,  increasing  in  number  and  in  power,  and 
at  each  increase  weakening  that  old  military  spirit,  in 
which  all  other  tendencies  had  formerly  been  absorbed. 
Trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  law,  diplomacy,  litera- 
ture, science,  philosophy.— all  these  things,  originally  un- 
known, bcoimr  organized  into  separate  studies,  each  study 
having  a  separate  class,  and  each  class  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  its  own  pursuit.  Of  these  classes,  some 
are,  no  doubt,  less  pacific  than  others  ;  but  even  those 

*  "Among  some  Mactilinii:m  trLlvs.  tlio  man  wIki  lni.l  neviT  skin  an 
cm-n.y  w:is  lii.irii  il  l.y  ;i  iTriri-iiLii  \<  ln:i-i-."  I i. ft»';r/i  «!'i,V-»,  v.il.  \i. 
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which  are  the  least  pacific,  are,  of  course,  more  so  than 
men  whose  a-ssnciatioiis  are  cntiirlv  military,  and  who  see 
in  evory  fresh  war  that  chance  of  personal  distinction,  from 
which,  during  peace,  they  are  altogether  debarred.31 

Thus  it  is  that,  as  civilization  advances,  an  equipoise 
is  established,  n n el  militni'v  ardour  is  balanced  by  motives 
which  none  but  a  cultivated  people  can  feel.  Hut  among 
a  people  whose  intellect  is  not  cultivated,  such  a  balance 
can  never  exist.  Of  this  we  see  a  good  illustration  in  the 
history  of  the  present  war.32  For  the  peculiarity  of  the 
great  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  is.  that  it  was  pro- 
duced, not  by  the  conllietiug  interests  nf  civilized  coun- 
tries, but  by  a  rupture  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  | 
two  most  barbarous  monarchies  now  remaining  in  Europe.  / 
This  is  a  very  significant  fact.  It  is  highly  characteristic  • 
of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  that  a  peace  of  unexam- 
pled length  should  have  been  broken,  not.  as  former  peaces 
were  broken,  by  a  quarrel  between  two  civilized  nations, 
but  by  the  encroachments  of  the  uncivilized  Russians  on 
the  still  mure  uncivilized  Turks.  At  an  earlier  period,  the 
influence  of  intellectual,  and  therefore  pacific,  habits  was 
indeed  constantly  increasing,  but  was  still  too  weak,  even 
in  the  most  advanced  countries,  to  control  the  old  warlike 
habits  :  hence  there  arose  a  desire  for  conquest,  which 
often  outweighed  all  other  feelings,  and  induced  great 
nations  like  France  and  England  to  attack  each  other  ou 

"  To  the  prnspi-ot  f  p  ■ri  .ii.-.iiiet.l.iii,  tln-iv  fur). inly  added  that 
of  wealth  ;  find  in  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  wnr  was  a  very  lucra- 
tive profession,  i,win-.  [,.  ili,-  ij;<sl--ni  .if  i-ximtinu  heavy  num. hi  for  I  lie  liberty 
of  prisoner*  See  Harrington's  learned  wort,  Otwrtatitmi  m  the  SlatUttl, 
pp.  :f.lti-;i!l:t.  Jn  the  rdgn  of  Iti.hard  II.  "a  war  will.  France  wan  esteemed  ,  / 
an  almost  the  only  method  hy  which  an  Engli-di  gentleman  .amid  become  V 
rich."  Compare  Tnn\tr\  lln>.  n;  //-;■/ >>\,!.  vol.  vi.  p.  a.    Saint  o  Palayc 

ciii.'.i.it  alci-a  p:.r  lis  iiiilin,  el  pur  los  r-.mvons,  eehii  ipii  la  faiwiil  avoc  le  plus 
do  valour,  do  vigilance  ct  d'ainivhe.  I -a  r:uu;on  C-tuit.  ™  -emlile,  pmir  1'or- 
ciiiiain.-,  imu  anin'-i-  dus  menus  rtn  pi-i.-iiniii.-i.''  Km-  an  anally  « i1  K  this, 
sue  r,::!  IV./"  S'lvhit",  vol.  i.  p.  ins,  ,eu.  :j,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  Slij,  hoc.  13.  In 
Eiu.,pe,  the  onstmu  i.f  pnviiu;  n  riu.s-.iii  f.is-  pi-i-oners-of-wav  survived  the 
llid-ile  Ac-.ji.  anil  was  o:i!y  put  an  end  t-i  liy  tin;  peace  of  Mimstur,  ill  1S4S. 
J/.;,,, j  r,„ii,„.,it,Tlc*  11,1  iu.  /.,•■/■  .Y.i!ii„,s,  imci,  p.  lr,2;  aud  on  the, 
[iruliis  (. .imer-lv  m>do,  pp.  13",  !S8. 
■  1  wroW  this  Id  1B55. 
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and  consequently  the  thoughtful  and  piioifie  habits  which 
-spring  from  the  middle  ranks  have  no  existence.  Tlic 
minds  of  men,  deprived  of  mental  pursuits,™  naturally 
turn  to  warlike-  ones,  as  the  only  resource  remaining  to 
them.  Hence  it  is  that  in  ltuswia,  all  ability  is  estimated 
by  a  military  standard.  The  army  is  considered  to  he 
the  greatest  glory  of  tho  country :  to  win  a  hattlu,  or 
outwit  an  enemy,  is  valued  as  one  of  the  noblest  achieve- 
ments of  life  ;  and  civilians,  whatever  their  merits  may 
be,  are  despised  hy  this  barbarous  people,  as  beings  of  an 
altogether  inferior  and  subordinate  character.37 

In  England,  on  tho  other  hand,  opposite  causes  have 

eti  si  petit  nomine  q.u'ils  ne  penveiit  marnucr  dans  l't'lai  :  d'ailleurs  prcs- 
ipio  tons  flit  ('trailers;   ....  f.il  •(■nit  iniiLVL-r  rtLi  diis=c  liiuv.aitii: 
f..ir  la  force  des  font"  tWmi  Itmde,  voLii.  pp.  1!K>,  120:  tee  also 

"  A  recent  authoress,  who  had"  ndiiiir-.iblf  otip-.r  tuu- c i ■t:  of  in/  shr 
sickly  i>f  St.  IVtci-sliur,;,  uhich  sin:  o-liiu.iL'i  ivirii  that  ii r tact  jvouliai 
to  an  accomplished  woman,  was  amazed  at  this  suite  "f  iiii  i::-  ani'ii:;;  <  1;'--'  * 
surrounded  with  every  form  of  lusury  and  wealth :  "a  total  abtenco  uf  all 
rational  t:ia'.i:s  or  iilnrary  tnpi.'s.  .  .  .  Here  it  i-  ulwlim-l  y  mhu «u  g'hr'  lo 
ili.-ca.-.  a  rational  ftihjcct  mere  ,.../.:,,:..-,.  to  ho  i':inj;'!il  1 J  !•■  m  any  t  .[iio.-s  !>e- 
V..111I  ili-i;."itii;,  il.uic:n_<.  ii:i'L  :>  !-,':, ■»  «>>.''  /...'.'■  1-!  troth  (!■■.  ]J  'i  >  \  l.s  II  . 

v.,1.  ii.  p.  M.  Cu-tinv  (/-■'  <■»  WW,  vol.  i.'p  riil)  says,  "  ll^lo 

/ernnilc,  per;  ratio  no  pn.fire  jaimiit  on  mot  qui  pourrnit  intfi'tiier  vivi- 

llli-llt    O'l.'lipi'llll."       .It    V.li.  ii.  |l.  iLl-i,    '■  Hi:    [Hi  Hi  •    X-   H..Tll!  I'H  ill-  1'illtL'lli- 

M  K.-l-.l,  c^t'iii'i^ii'in'-i'-  ■'.'i-.-v.f,'  il,:!r  ih"liiiH-ia  "the  depths  of  science 
are  not  even  guessed  at. "  KM;  It.i.w,:,  IMS,  L„ud.  p.  143. 

"  According  to  Sclniitikr,  "  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Russia,  by 

■        ii,-.-'.  1h4!I,  vc?fii.Sp.  «1J.    The  same  thing  is  suited  111  /■  1 
/:;.,„;.  IKXi.y.  :i->l.     M.  K-n,ii:i,  ivh,,  li  av.11,-,1  thron-l,  -ual  part  of  the 
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Nohlomori  so  iniioli  11s  fo.un/  c ] b ■_■  ,<■-:  iniatiou  in  which  the  tivil  profc-si..]):-. 
and  cp|ivL'ially  the  bar,  are  Ucl.l  in  Ureal  Uritaiu." 
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produced  opposito  results.  With  us  intellectual  progress 
is  ho  rapid,  and  the  authority  of  the  middle  class  so  great, 
that  not  only  have  military  men  no  influence  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state,  but  there  seemed  at  one  time  even 
a  danger  lest  we  should  push  this  feeling  to  an  extreme; 
and  lest,  from  our  detestation  of  war,  wo  should  neglect 
those  defensive  precautious  which  the  enmity  of  other 
nations  makes  it  advisable  to  adopt.  But  this  at  least 
we  may  safely  say,  that,  in  our  country,  a  love  of  war 
is,  as  a  national  taste,  utterly  extinct.  And  this  vast  re- 
Bult  has  been  effected,  not  by  moral  teachings,  nor  by  the 
dictates  of  moral  instinct ;  but  by  the  simple  fact,  that 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  there  have  been  formed 
certain  classes  of  society  which  have  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  whose  united  authority  is  suf- 
ficient to  control  thtwe  other  classes  whose  interest  lies  in 
the  prosecution  of  war. 

It  would  ho  easy  to  conduct  this  argument  further, 
and  to  prove  how,  by  an  increasing  love  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  the  military  service  uecessarilv  decline;;,  not  only 
in  reputation,  but  likewise  in  ability.  In  a  backward 
state  of  society,  men  of  distinguished  talents  crowd  to 
the  army,  and  are  proud  to  enroll  themselves  in  its 
ranks.  But  as  society  advances,  new  sources  of  activity 
arc  opened,  and  now  professions  arise,  which,  being  es- 
sentially mental,  offer  to  genius  opportunities  for  success 
moro  rapid  than  any  formerly  known.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  England,  where  tbese  opportunities  arc  more 
numerous  than  elsewhere,  it  nearly  always  happens  that 
Jlc,jtCs  'f  a  father  has  a  son  whose  faculties  are  remarkable,  he 
brings  him  up  to  one  of  the  lay  professions,  where  intel- 
lect, when  accmiipaiMcd  by  industrv.  is  sure  to  bo  rewarded.  / 
If,  however,  the  inferiority  of  the  boy  jg.  obvious,  a  suit- 
able  remedy  is  at  hand  :  he  .is  made  either  a  soldier  or 
a  clergyman  ;  ho  is  sent  into  the  army,  or  hidden  in  the 
\  church.  And  this,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  one  of 
tho  reasons  why,  as  society  advances,  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  and  the  military  spirit  never  fail  to  decline.  As 
soon  as  eminent  men  grow  unwilling  to  enter  any  pro- 
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fession,  the  lustre  ef  that  profession  will  ho  tarnished: 
first  its  reputation  will  ho  lessened,  and  then  its  power 
will  he  abridged.  This  is  the  process  through  which 
Europe  is  actually  passing,  in  regard  both  to  the  church 
and  to  the  army.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession  is  concerned,  will  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  work.  The  evidence  receding  the  military  pro- 
fession is  equally  decisive.  For  although  that  profession 
baa  in  modern  Europe  produced  a  few  men  of  undoubted 
genius,  their  number  is  so  extremely  small,  as  to  amaze 
us  at  tho  dearth  of  original  ability.  That  the  military 
class,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate, 
will  become  still  more  obvious  if  we  compare  long  periods 
of  time.  In  the  ancient  world,  tho  leading  warriors  were 
not  only  possessed  of  considerable  accomplishments,  hut 
were  comprehensive  thinkers  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war, 
and  were  in  every  respect  the  first  diameters  of  their-  age. 
Thus, — to  give  only  a  i'uw  specimens  from  a  single  people, 
—we  find  that  the  three  most  successful  statesmen  Greece 
ever  produced  were  Solon,  ThemisUicles,  anil  Kpamii  inn  this. 
■ — all  of  whom  woro  distinguished  military  commanders. 
Socrates,  supposed  by  some  to  he  the  wisest  of  the  an- 
cients, was  a  soldior ;  and  so  was  Plato ;  and  so  was  Antis- 
ihenes,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Cynics.  Archytas, 
who  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  ; 
and  Melissus,  who  developed  the  Eloatic  philosophy,— were 
both  of  them  well  known  generals,  famous  alike  in  litera- 
ture and  in  war.  Among  the  most  eminent  orators,  Peri- 
cles, Alcibiadea,  Andocides.  Demosthenes,  and  JSschines, 
were  all  members  of  the  military  profession  ;  as  also  were 
the  two  greatest  tragic  writers,  jlvschylus  and  Sophocles. 
Archilochua,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  iambic  verses, 
and  whom  Horace  took  as  a  model,  was  a  soldier ;  and 
the  same  profession  could  likewise  boast  of  Tyrheus,  one 
of  the  founders  of  elegiac  poetry,  and  of  Alcamw,  ouo  of 
the  best  composers  of  lyric  poetry.  The  most  philoso- 
phic of  all  the  Greek  historians  was  certainly  Thucvdide-s ; 
but  he,  as  well  as  Xenophon  and  Polybius,  held  high 
military  appointments,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
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^ni'crccile-1  in  I'liatijrni'j;  tin;  fortunes  of  war.  In  the  midst 
of  the  Lurry  and  turmoil  of  camps,  these  eminent  men 
cultivated  tlieir  minds  to  the  highest  point  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  that  age  would  allow  :  and  so  wide  is  the  range 
of  their  thoughts,  and  such  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
their  style,  that  their  works  are  read  by  thousands  who 
care  nothing  about  the  sieges  and  battles  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

Tliese  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  military  pro- 
fession in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  all  of  them  wrote  in 
the  name  language,  and  were  read  by  the  same  people. 
But  in  the  modern  world  this  identical  profession,  includ- 
ing many  million*  of  men,  and  covering  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, lias  never  been  able,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
produce  ten  authors  who  have  reached  the  first  class  either 
as  writers  or  as  thinkers.  Descartes  is  an  instance  of  a$ 
European  soldier  combining  the  two  qualities ;  he  being 
as  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  style  as  for 
the  depth  and  originality  of  his  inquiries.  This,  however, 
is  a  solitary  ease  ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  second  one 
of  a  modern  military  writer  thus  excelling  in  both  depart- 
ments. Certainly,  the  English  army,  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  affords  no  example  of  it,  and  has, 
in  fact,  only  possessed  two  authors,  Raleigh  and  Napier, 
whose  works  are  recognized  as  models,  and  are  studied 
merely  for  their  intrinsic  merit.  Still,  this  is  simply  in 
reference  to  style  ;  and  these  two  historians,  notwithstand- 
ing their  skill  in  composition,  have  never  been  reputed 
profound  thinkers  on  difficult  subjects,  nor  have  they 
added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge. 
In  the  same  way,  among  the  ancients,  the  most  eminent 
soldiers  were  likewise  the  must  eminent  politicians,  and 
the  best  leaders  of  the  army  were  generally  the  best  go- 
vernors of  tho  state.  But  here,  again,  the  progress  of 
society  has  wrought  so  great  a  change,  that  for  a  long 
period  instances  of  this  have  been  excessively  rare.  Even 
(Justavus  Adolphus  and  Frederick  the  Great  failed  igno- 
minioiisly  in  tlieir  domestic  policy,  and  showed  themselves 
as  short-sighted  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  were  saga- 
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cions  in  the  arts  of  war.  Cromwell,  Washington,  and  Na- 
poleon, are,  perhaps,  the  only  first-rate  modern  warriors 
of  whom  it  can  bo  fairly  said,  that  they  were  equally  com- 
petent to  govern  a  kingdom  and  command  an  army.  And 
if  we  look  at  England  as  furnishing  a  familiar  illustration, 
we  see  this  remark  exemplified  in  our  two  greatest  gene- 
rals, Marlborough  and  Wellington.  Marlborough  waa  a  I 
man  not  only  of  the  most  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits,  but 
waa  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his  deficiencies  made  him 
the  ridicule  of  bis  con  temporaries  ;  and  of  politics  he  had  1 
no  other  idea  but  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  by  /~/t . 
flattering  his  mistress,  to  desert  the  brother  of  that  so- 
vereign at  his  utmost  need,  and  afterwards,  by  a  double  I 
treachery,  turn  against  his  next  benefactor,  and  engage 
in  a  criminal,  as  well  as  a  foolish,  correspondence  with  the  j 
very  man  whom  a  few  years  before  he  had  infamously 
abandoned.  These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  greatest 
conqueror  of  his  age,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  the 
victor  of  Blenheim  and  of  Ramilies.  As  to  our  other 
great  warrior,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  namo  of  Welling- 
ton should  never  be  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  with- 
out gratitude  and  respect :  these  feelings  are,  however, 
due  solely  to  his  vast  military  services,  the  importance  of 
which  it  would  ill  become  us  to  forget.  But  whoever  has 
studied  the  civil  history  of  England  during  the  present 
century,  knows  full  weft  that  this  military  chief,  who  in 
the  field  shone  without  a  rival,  and  who,  to  his  still  greater 
glory  be  it  said,  possessed  an  integrity  of  purpose,  an  un- 
llincbiii^  honesty,  and  a  high  moral  feeliug,  which  could 
not  be  surpassed,  was  nevertheless  utterly  unequal  to  the 
complicated  exigencies  of  political  life.  It  is  notorious, 
that  in  his  views  of  the  most  important  legislative  measures  ,  /' 
he  was  always  in  the  wrong.  It  is  notorious,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  it  stands  recorded  in  our  Parliamentary  Debates, 
that  every  great  measure  which  was  carried,  every  great 
improvement,  every  great  step  in  reform,  every  concession 
to  the  popular  wishes,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  tho 
Duke  of  Wellington,  became  law  in  spite  of  his  opposition, 
and  after  his  mournful  declarations  that  by  such  means 
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the  security  of  England  ■would  be  seriously  imperilled. 
Yet  there  ia  now  hardly  a  forward  schoolhoy  who  does 
not  know  that  to  these  very  measures  the  present  sta- 
bility of  our  country  is  mainly  owing.  Experience,  the 
groat  test  of  wisdom,  has  ajnplv  proved,  that  those  vast 
schemes  of  reform,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spent 
I  his  political  life  in  opposing,  were,  I  will  not  say  expedient 
1  or  advisable,  but  were  indispensably  necessary.  That 
policy  of  resisting  the  popular  will  which  he  constantly  ad- 
vised, is  precisely  the  policy  which  ha*  been  pursued,  since 
V  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  every  monarchy  except  our 
own.  The  result  of  that  policy  is  written  for  our  instruc- 
tion :  it  is  written  in  that  great  explosion  of  popular  pas- 
sion, which  in  the  moment  of  its  wrath  upset  the  proudest 
thrones,  destroyed  princely  families,  ruined  noble  bouses, 
desolated  beautiful  cities.  And  if  the  counsel  of  our  great 
general  had  been  followed,  if  the  just  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  refused, — this  same  lesson  would  have  been 
.written  in  the  annals  of  our  own  laud ;  and  we  should  most 
assuredly  have  been  unable  to  escape  the  consequence  of 
that  terrible  catastrophe,  iu  which  the  ignorance  and  self- 
ishness uf  rulers  did,  only  a  few  years  ago,  involve  a  large 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Thus  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  military 
genius  of  ancient  times,  and  the  military  genius  of  modern 
Europe.  The  causes  of  this  decay  are  clearly  traceable 
to  tho  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  immense  increase 
of  intellectual  employments,  few  men  of  ability  will  now 
enter  a  profession  into  which,  in  antiquity,  men  of  ability 
eagerly  crowded,  as  supplying  the  best  means  of  exorcis- 

turncd  to  a  better  account.  This,  indeed,  is  a  very  im- 
portant change  ;  and  thus  to  transfer  the  most  powerful 
intellects  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  has 
been  the  slow  work  of  many  centuries,  the  gradual,  but 
constant,  encroachments  of  advancing  knowledge.  To 
write  the  history  of  those  encroachments,  would  be  to  write 
the  history  of  the  human  intellect ;  a  task  impossible  for 
any  single  man  adequately  to  perform.    But  the  subject 
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is  one  of  such  interest,  and  lias  been  so  little  studied,  that 
though  I  have  already  carried  this  analysis  further  than 
1  had  intended,  1  cannot  retrain  from  noticing  what  ap- 
pear to  me  to  he  the  three  leading  ways  in  which  the 
warlike  spirit  of  tin:  ancient  world  lias  been  weakened  by 
the  progress  of  European  knowledge. 

The  first  of  these  arose  out  of  the  invention  of  Gun- 
powder ;  which,  though  a  warlike  contrivance,  has  in  its 
results  boon  eminently  serviceable  to  the  interests  of 
peace.38  This  important  invention  is  said  to  have  been, 
made  in  the  thirteenth  century;3"  hut  was  not  in  common 
use  until  the  fourteenth,  or  even  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Scarcely  had  it  come  into  operation, 
when  it  worked  a  great  change  in  the  whole  scheme  and 
practice  of  war.  lieforo  this  time,  it  was  considered  the 
duty  of  nearly  every  citizen  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
military  service,  for  the  purpose  either  of  defending  his 
own  country,  or  of  attacking  others:'''  [Standing  armies 
were  entirely  unknown  ;  and  in  their  place  there  existed 
a  rude  and  barbarous  militia,  always  ready  for  battle,  and 
always  unwilling  to  erig;tge  in  those  peaceful  pursuits  which 
were  then  universally  despised.    Nearly  every  man  being 

1  1  1 


ill  tin:  fullijiviui;  nulWitn™,  it  appears  itupossibl 


of.  ii.p.  470. 


Icitk  tiiiui  tin;  (hirk-i-iil.]i  a'utu:y ;  Hint  it  i--  d..ii(itfnl  vhutlier  I  lit  Aiali.i  v.i  re, 
a-  if  cuiiiiEKiiilv  Mi]i[i'..ii(i,  I !n-  invent  um  :  lhi,i\l-.M:'.'  (>..„„>....  vol.  ii.  p.  SiJtl; 
K,.rh.  r-M.-u'  ffc  Ii,  <{...,„.,  vul.  i.  (I.  a-la.  /!..i„-, I/u'„;i  y  In: ■(■«- 
tt',i,*.  IMIi,  vul  ii.  p.  lliM-m  l.U.A      /V„.«,,  vul.  ml.  p.  SW;  V«.,.i- 

Ilia,.-!,  „/(■/...„ vul.  i.  p.:iii;  !/„■/■  .\/,.t/l-  ,\:<;  vul.  i.  f.Ml. 
1st  statements  in  lir,,.:,,:.  M,™,  vul.  i.  pp.  :J70,  J71,  arc  ui.  n-  positive 
limn  i In-  evidence  „e  arc  p«-t«i(l  uf  » iJI  ju^ofV,  'hut  ll.en-  i\iu  lie  iw  cluidit, 
tint  a  aun  of  gunpowder  was  at  au  early  period  ti:cil  in  Ciiiiia,  and  iu  other 

-  Valid,  /t  ihiiU-1,1  tttn*.  vul.  ii.  p.  121);  I.iw/,ir,fi  II ittory  OJ  England, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  ;i.",(i.  :ji7.  A  muni!  tin  Aa-lo-s^u,,^  <>  all  free  rueu  and  pro- 
prietor! uf  land.  eM'epv  vim  miiiisri-n.  ui'  r.  l:L-i(  ii,  were  trained  to  tlie  use  of 
Anna,  and  always  held  ready  to  take  tho  lie-Ill  at  a  uiimieul's  v-amiu^."  A'e- 
i'''.;>,„'r  l.nqli-h  A,:li-jrili,',  p.  (ii.  "  There  mis  iiu  dL.- 1 i:icl inn  I  el "ten  tin: 
tKilditiriuidthecitiieii."  /•ud./rru^'j  A,„jhl-So,-il  ('i,..„,nr.,,  .cu'r/i,  vul.  i.  p.  BOO. 
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a  soldier,  the  military  profession,  as  such,  had  no  separate 
existence  ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  tlie  whole  of  Ku- 
rope  compose*!  one  great  army,  in  which  all  other  profes- 
sions were  merged.  To  this  the  only  exception  was  the 
ecclesiastical  profession  ;  but  even  that  was  affected  by 
the  general  tendency,  and  it  wan  not  at  all  uncommon  to 

.see  large  bodies  nl'  troops  k'd  to  [lie  field  liv  lilslmps  and 

abbots,  to  most  of  whom  the  arts  of  war  were  in  those 
days  perfectly  familiar.41  At  all  events,  between  these 
two  professions  men  were  necessarily  divided  :  tlio  only 
avocations  were  war  and  theology;  and  if  you  refused  to 
enter  the  church,  you  were  bound  to  ser  ve  in  the  army. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  every  tiling  of  real  importance 
was  altogether  neglected.  There  were,  indeed,  many  priests 
and  many  warriors,  many  sermons  and  many  battles.42 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  neither  trade,  nor  com- 
merce, nor  manufactures  ;  there  was  no  science,  no  litera- 
ture :  the  useful  ai  ts  were  entirely  unknown  ;  and  even 
the  highest  ranks  of  society  Mere  unacquainted,  not  only 
with  the  most  ordinary  comforts,  but  with  the  commonest 
decencies  of  civilized  life. 

But  so  soon  as  gunpowder  came  into  use,  there  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  change.  According  to  the 
old  system,  a  man  hail  only  to  possess,  what  he  generally 
inherited  from  his  father,  cither  a  sword  or  a  bow,  and 
he  was  ready  equipped  for  the  field.1'1    According  to  the 

"  On  these  lorliki-  tCfIi.-sj.Ti ir=,  c.-.itipiiri'  '.'.'*.."'.<  Miliiaru  A;i^.  vol.  i. 

pp.  117-S;  AiV/W.i  Hi,'.  ,.f  E !•■:>' v,p|.  ii.  pp.  ^li,  \Kt,  \ol.  iii.  p.  t-l;  Tllr- 

ll„i...fl-:,i,jhi"l.\«V  iv  n.  ■(■■>■>,  vol.  v.  ,,]>.  -MJ.-tnH;  ,1/r. ../.,„„;  AW.', 
J!:>r„,-„,  T.)i.        i;:;,       21 'u  'V.v.';.,.-«  ,s-»»./i, EJinb.  iks*, ,-«].  L. 

p.  32i t.    Sutii  i.jijiotn-iits  wrrc  (lit  I  -f  fiinnitlalilp,  li,rai:*<-  in  t'.ui-c  li;ipp_y 

iloja  it  vpbr  sacriifpc  tor  a  layman  to  lay  hands  on  a  bishop.  Ill  IN1I5  hia 
I1(*i1liii.-ss  On-  1'iiin:  faiisii.l  ii  t,)'iii,:il  lo  dtclart,  "  I;niid  Ijlli  Ii  p]  I  It  I  ll!l  I  ii  I'ri  t 
i':™F....:  oiimi;,"  f>l,:v  i-al."  M-ili-i  i  f.L-h  /li.l,-r:i  .V-:.-r,  [>.  18.  As  tile 
tn:irr\t  .■■i;:1iiiiif  ri-.  iilniulinl:  of  Il.i.-,  it  wniild  fclhi.v  n  111^11  became 

Hiiiritunlly  imtlantd  if  he,  tvni  in  s.-lf-iii-k-in:.-.  ini.k  ;>  Iii. imp  prisoner. 

"  AsShnroi,  ■l-.inn-v  ,1,,,,-v,...  ..iK^l:,,,,!  n.Ki,-,-  ,i:i-  ,l„sl„-s;„,.„  (i-.vmi- 
mtnl.,  "  mar  :ii.,i  rcLiaii.H  iv.MV  Hit  al,.-d.]]i-  Mil.itcts  of  iliis.  pL-nt>tl."  7'irr- 
IInU.-n  ill  /->,/■<„.!,  vol.  iii.  f>  2(3.    An.l_  ii  r.«.|ii  ,ti,;i, til:,;  ],i.',.,i-i:,i: 

]     ,  1    lvifi!i-,  Rauf-     d  ilaubhatidwerk  beiogcn,  war'™  Qbtrtlus-ij;  uml 

llimrap]  iu  verbindt.:.'    V,         \  <.\.v*ki,u  ■/,>■  il-A'nit,  lsfl4,p.BG. 

"  III  1181,  IJenrv  II.  ijf  England  onlereil  tluLt  cvtrj  man  should  have 
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new  system,  new  means  were  required,  and  tlio  equip- 
ment became  more  costly  and  more  difficult.  First,  there 
was  the  supply  of  gunpowtler;"  then  there  was  the  pos- 
session of  muskets,  which  were  expensive  weapons,  and 
considered  difficult  to  manage.45  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  contrivances  to  which  gunpowder  naturally  gave 
rise,  such  as  pistol*,  bombs,  mortars,  shells,  mines,  and  the 

cither  a  !word  or  bow;  which  ho  was  not  to  §cll,  but  leave  to  Lis  heir: 
"cratcri  nnteui  onini'.s  W.wn-ut  wanl.asiam,  iM[a..ilmn  f.>; i-u-n ru,  lanciaui  il 
et  sagittas  :  et  prohibuil 


il'.ri't  ill.i 


criptora  post  Itttla 


a.  and  a  dagger.  .  .  . 
Th..-.'  nil"  »™  to  keep  hows  and  ami»s  might  have  them  out  of  the 
forest."  (/)■,>.,■■.  M,i,m,;,  .]„;,.,",/,.■..,  vol.  ii.  ]iji.:lul,i!iw.  C,,n,|,ato 
ir,.:,.,„  ,.fr/„  part  !.  ],.  :M      liven  late  ill  tin-  fifteenth  eenlnry, 

there  nere  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cumbridue,  "in-each  from 
four  to  live  thousand  scholars,  all  grown  up.  carry  in  jr  swunls  and  Ikwb,  and 
in  great  fi;i [I  gentry."  AiV  HV.Vri,.-,  Jf,,„. ,',-,.„  „„  ih,  )f,::„r,'t  ,,f  <w,.ii-trntin, 
in  iI„Milimi;  /'/,,/„m,/.A.  nifiis/ioat,  p.  411.    Ono  of  the  latest  attempts 

printed        Mr.  C.-liur'  In  the  K.r ■!■■'•  IT-         --Ii.  "'it.  t':i«-'l-.-:r 

Sue.  18-tn.    In  tin-  s.  nthivrst  nf  lind.u.,1.  I„.ivs  and  Arrows  did  not  finally 


"  It  i  ■  ■  lai -,i  l.y  'lonv  write!?  tka-.  iv  .on, ;:<■■.! 
Knglanrl  until  the  reipn  "f  Kli>ahetli.  Om,,/,,,^  K. 
(or./,  vol.  ii  p.  :!•■«,  LomlriTi,  17^1  ;  l<tnrHn.,.I'.i  <:w. ;,.  1,1  lin-ihr,,!.  vol.  vi. 
,..  iii3.  U„„l.  IS43;  ' r .1  .1/,V(i,ir./.li.f.,v'i'f('-'.  vol.  i.  p.':i7.s."  lint  Sliarim 
Turner  {UUt',r,i  ,.t  /■:„.,/.,.,./,  v„l.  vi  ,,p.  -liii),  -;iil,  Lend,  win)  has  shown, 
from  an  order  <■!  Itidiard  ill-  in  the  llarleian  manuscripts,  that  it  iv;is 
11, in  Knjjlaii.l  in  I4SS;  ami  Mr.  Keel,- i      (A',.,.,.',.,.:  . :  [>.  1S2, 

Loud.  1-17)  states,  that  the  English  hoth  made  and  cjporterf  it  as  early  ns 
Ull:  compare  p.  it'-.  AC  all  cvcnls.  it  loni;  remained  a  rnsilj  article; 
and  even  in  the  reiitn  nf  diaries  I.,  1  find  a  complaint  of  its  deamess, 
"  writreliv  tin'  u-.in  hand,  arc  tijiv.'Ij  ili-ee'iraee-d  in  their  exercising."  1'ar- 
t„„„r,,l.  ili-!.  vn  1  ii.  |>.  (i.V>.     In  USMi,  it  appears  from  the  Cl,lm„h,n  C.rr,- 


ol.  i.  p.  113,  that  the  wholesalo  price  ranged  from  about  Si 

to  ,u.  a  oarrel.    tin  the  expense  of  making  it  in  U  

I.,rl,l:i  ni.tl  Ktipp'i  Bevnti*  011  <■'!■<  ml*{,-:t,  vol.  Hi.  p.  3: 


"  Yhc  muskets  were  such  miserable  machines,  that,  in  tin:  mi. Ml,.  ..f  the 

rifl.-enlh  ri  ntin-t.  it  (i^k  a  quarter  nf  an  I  r  to  charge  and  lire  one.  Hat- 

/.!.,,'.<  \t,,Ul*  A„„,  vol  i.  p.  ::  I2.  Close  (. l/i' ("<<':■  i;  . I. .(i'v <"''<*,  vol.  i.  p.  14C, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  i((S,':i;i7)  savs,  that  the  first  mention  '.funis,,  Is  ill  K::i.-land  \* 
in  1-171  ;  ami  that  rest-  f,,r  them  did  n-l  Li  cine  ..l.?,,lete  until  tie-  reijo.  u[ 
Charles  I  In  llie  recent  e.liti..n  of  t;.-l,.i„,,,\  //;<l,.,v,  /,< ,„,,,.  l.,.„,L 
IS  Hi,  vnl.  ii.  p.  .VI.",,  it  is  ftrarijelv  MiT'l  o:e'l  llat  uin-];,  t-  sire  "first  used 
at  the  I, aril,.  ,,f  Pi, via."  Compare  f)„„;-i.  H  '.n.,  '.,:  ,1-  /■>  .ViV-v.  v,,l.  i.p.4ri4, 
with  .s"j.-, ',;>»■ '.i  MUit-mi  /Ji';™kiv.m,  in  Klii>t  Ori./iw!  l-tl-ri,  p.  S3,  edit. 
Cannk-rt  Snciety. 
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like.10  All  these  tliiiiL's.  by  increasing  the  complication  of 
tlic  military  art,  increased  the  necessity  of  discipline  and 
practice  ;  while,  at  tliu  same  time,  the  change  that  was 
being  effected  in  the  ordinary  weapons  deprived  the  great 
majority  of  men  of  the  possibilil  v  of  procuring  them.  To 
suit  these  altered  circumstances,  a  new  system  was  or- 

men  for'tho  sole  purpose  of  wai^aiid  to  separate  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  llio.se  other  employments  in  which 
formerly  all  soldiers  were  occasionally  engaged.  Thus  it 
was  that  there  arose  standing  armies  ;  tlic  first  of  which 
were  formed  ill  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,4'  al- 
\  most  immediately  after  gunpowder  was  generally  known. 
Thus,  too,  there  anise  the  custom  of  employing  mercenary 
troops  ;  of  which  we  find  a  few  earlier  instances,  though 
the  practice  was  not  fully  established  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century." 

The  importance  of  this  movement  was  soon  seen,  by 
the  change  it  effected  in  the  classification  of  European 
society.  The  regular  troops  being,  from  their  discipline, 
more  serviceable  against  the  enemy,  and  also  more  imme- 
diately under  the  control  of  the  government,  it  naturally- 
followed  that,  as  their  merits  became  understood,  the  old 
militia  should  fall,  first  into  disrepute,  then  be  neglected, 

™  I'intuli  are  said  to  h:m  Um  invoiHta  tiii-iy  in  the  nstccutii  ixiilurv. 
frVu»7c  Mil/Inn/  .li<!"/.  vol.  i.  jiji.         14fi.     l)iiii]in«(iiT  »iis  fir.-t  imj  [lived 

in  mini].;  towns  in  11-7.  !■,■<  :<:■  I/:-/.  <■!  F,r.li„;„il         M.th.  uj.  ii. 

p.  Hi;  A"«'.'.,  T.iU-.ir  Hi  n./i'lu-i:;  vol.  i.  ]i.  1!  I:S  ;  ilaau',  ll,.t.„re  il,  la 
.If Hice  />,;„. ml.  i.  p.  ;>7-l  Daniel  (  Mi'ire  f.-.u.fi,-,  n,l.  i.  pp.  .'iHI, 
SN1)  save,  tluit  bombs  ivuvu  not  invented  till  KiSb;  and  the  tiilui-  tlimp;  i:i 
lissi.'l-t.i'il  in  /,' i r<  i'n'ivn.llr.  vol.  xv.  ]i.  :!4S  :  luit,  ui..iniin;[  i.i  looso 
{Mil\l,u-:l  A..I11).  vi,l.  i.  p.  :j(.7j,  I  ill.  V  iil-i;  ll.ollLnnod  l,v  Vn]  I  iiiiinjs  ill 
(In  tin:  tffiu!r:il  cuiidiliiiii  "f  llie  i'nneh  iirtilLi-rv  in  iiic  rivu-eiitti  leiiiuiv. 
see  Htlativn.  -/-.«  A„M„.;i.li,;:  Vi„itir,i;  vol.  i.  pp.  <)4,  47ti,  47S,  Paris, 
1M38,  4to:  1.  onions  and  vallialdo  piitilie;itKin.    Tl.i.re  is  some  duubt'u  to 

tin'  e.niot  period  in  iviiieli  can:  s  ii  ivi:  litst  knnv.11  :  lint  tliov  vveio  ttl- 

tamlv  11-1-d  in  Miir  lufore  'i,e  iij:.1.I1l-  id  tin-  foiii't.'eiill.  ecnti.iv.  See  h<ld,u, 
dan  .die  Indicn,  vol.  ii.  p.  «J ;  and  JMuurl,  Uitteirc  ilt  l„  Mil, a,  vol.  i. 
pp.  441, +12. 

"  Htaci:il,a,c;  (1.  i-n«,  vol.  1.  p.  -US:  /J«m>/,  //>'*.       /«  Mil  ice, 

vol.  i.  p.         v.d.  ii.  pp.  4'.)  I,  4!«;  f;-:«n™      yWjrJ,  vol.  vi.i.  p.  228. 

»  The  IcadLni:  l';u-u  r-.pi-c'.in;;  emp^i  moot  1  if  in.  ni'oiirj'  tioops  are 
indicated  witb  gnat  judgment  br  Mr.  Billion,  in  bib  Middle  J.;-s,  vol.  i. 
pp.  328-337. 
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At  the  samo  time,  this  di- 
ndisciplined  soldiers  deprived 
the  country  of  a  part  of  its  warlike  resources,  and  there- 
fore made  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  dis- 
ciplined ones,  and  to  confine  them  more  exclusively  to 
their  military  duties.  Thus  it  was  that  a  division  was 
first  broadly  established  between  the  soldier  and  the 
Civilian  ;  and  there  arose  a  separate  military  profession.''11 
which,  consisting  of  a  com  para  lively  small  number  of  the 
total  amount  of  citizens,  left  the  remainder  to  settle  in 
some  other  pursuit.5"  In  thin  way,  immense  bodies  of  men 
were  gradually  weaned  from  their  old  warlike  habits  ;  and 
being,  as  it  wero,  forced  into  civil  life,  their  energies  be- 
came available  for  the  general  purposes  of  society,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  had  formerly 
been  neglected.  The  result  was,  that  the  European  mind, 
instead  of  being,  as  licrctnibre.  solely  occupied  cither  with 
war  or  with  theology,  now  struck  out  into  a  middle  path, 
and  created  (ho>e  groat  brunches  of  knowledge  to  which 
modern  civilization  owes  its  origin.     In  each  successive 


ioa  FrnufoiB,  lea  Eipagnula  at  In  AJlcmaL  out  cummciicil  6crire  sur  co 

"  The  dirmiri!  fn>m  tin'  linn:  w!u-n  cvw  v  layman  «aa  a  tidier,  is  very 
ivm:irk:il,!i\  Allaui  Smirli  !  W,,vlh  •■/  .\ Iwjk  v.  diap.  i.  p.  kits, 
"  Alin.n^  tin;  li.ki/.t'i]  iiiL'.joii i  ni'  minimi  ilu ilj ■<■.  ['.  in  coitiTji.inly  cuiiijiuti'tl, 

lh.il  mil  m.iri'  than  1l  m-bnidiv.'tli  y.n  l  i>f  l.hc  iiiliariitariN any  unniilrv 

can  ue  employed  an  nnldicrs,  viitliont  ruin  tn  the  cniitry  v.  im'.i '  |>nv.  ihi 
i:\].r]l-i'  nf  tllr;ir  si.TViei'r :'  The  fallK1  pvi.mirti'm  il  Lrivt-n  ill  >'int/f>'t  f.-t'i- 
nf  /'.,/,,-fifn,,,,  vol.  i.  p.  i\i-2  ;  in  ti'.,n,t-.tr  1!  tl.euilrr.cf  ,t--i  Ilaiunim. 

dinji.  iii.,— il-Jm-rts  it.-  Mm,/.:/iii.-u,  |i.  ]:!!>;  a!w>  in  ,'Wij.-\  Hi ■■!,.rti  nf  /;;;«/..', 
Vi.l.  i.  p.  10 j ;  ami  in  Mitnn'-  Hiji.i-ii  nf  frui.jir ,  vol.  sii.  |).  SIB. 
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tioii  to  its  power  lessened  the  weight  of  the  other  two 
classes,  ami  checked  those  supi-rstiU"iis  feelings  and  tlmt 


love 


witty,  all 


enthusiasm  is  concentrated.  The  evidence  of  the  i 
and  diffusion  of  this  intellectual  principle  is  so  full  and 
decisive,  that  it  would  he  possible,  by  combining  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  trace  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
consecutive  steps.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that, 
taking  a  general  view,  this  third,  or  intellectual,  class,  first 
displayed  an  independent,  though  still  a  vague,  activity, 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  this  activity,  assuming  a  distinct  form, 


sho\ 


elf  ii 


mtbreaks  ;  that  i 


lent  of  public 
ing  legislator 


rolling  kin 


settling  on  a  suro  foundation  that  supremacy  of  Public 
Opinion,  to  which  not  only  constitutional  princes,  but  even 
the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  are  now  rendered  strictly 
amenable. 

These,  indeed,  aro  vast  questions  ;  and  without  some 
knowledge  of  them,  no"  one  can  understand  the  present 
condition  of  European  society,  or  form  the  least  idea  of 


■  pe 


the 


rder 


e.l  tlie 


warlike  spirit,  by  diminishing"  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  the  practice  of  war  was  habitual.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  tended 
in  the  same  direction  ;  but  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  the 
most  effectual,  because,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  war,  it  made  a  separate  military  profession 
indispensable- ;  and  thus,  curtailing  the  action  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  left  an  overplus,  an  unemployed  energy,  which 
soon  found  its  way  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  infused  into 
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them  a  new  life,  and  began  to  control  that  lust  of  eon- 
quest,  which,  though  natural  to  a  barbarous  people,  is  the 
great  enemy  of  knowledge,  ami  is  the  most  fatal  of  those 
diseased  appetites  by  which  even  civilized  countries  are 
too  often  afflicted. 

The  second  intellectual  movement,  by  which  the  love 
of  war  lias  been  lessened,  is  much  more  recent,  and  has 
not  yet  produced  the  whole  of  its  natural  effects.  I  alhido 
to  the  discoveries  made  by  Political  Economy ;  a  branch  (- 
of  knowledge  with  which  oven  the  wisest  of  the  ancients 
had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  but  which  possesses  an 
importance  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate,  and  is, 
moreover,  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  subject  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  art  of  government  that  has 
yet  been  raised  to  a  science.  The  practical  value  of  this 
noble  study,  though  perhaps  only  fully  known  to  the  more 
advanced  thinkeiv  is  gradually  becoming  recognized  by 
men  of  ordinary  education :  but  even  those  by  whom  it 
is  understood,  seem  to  have  paid  littlo  attention  to  the 

therefore  of  civilization,  have  been  direct! v  promoted.51 
The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought  about,  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain,  as  it  will  furnish  another  argu- 
ment in  support  of  that  great  principle  which  I  wish  to 
establish. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  among  the  different  causes  of 
war,  commercial  jealousy  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  quarrels 
respecting  the  promulgation  of  some  particular  tariff,  or 
the  protection  of  some  favourite  manufacture.  Disputes 
of  this  kind  were  founded  upon  the  very  ignorant,  but 
the  very  natural  notiun,  that  the  advantages  of  commerce 
depend  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  and  that  whatever  is 
gained  by  one  country  must  be  lost  by  another.  It  was 
believed  that  wealth  is  composed  entirely  of  money;  and  V 
that  it  is,  therefore,  the  essential  interest  of  every  people 

in  /!<ai)'ji^7Iitt<riri  dt  I'&aiJmit  Politique,  vol.  ii.  p.  207 ;  mid  mTaiu/t 
i'togtut  of  Political  Economy,  p.  240. 
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to  import  few  commodities  and  much  gold.  Whenever 
this  was  done,  affairs  wore  said  to  be  in  .a  sound  and 
health;  state ;  but  if  this  was  not  done,  it  was  declared 
that  we  were  being  drained  of  our  resources,  and  that 
soma  other  count rv  was  getting  the  better  of  us,  and 
was  enriching  itself  at  our  expense.52  For  this  the  only 
remedy  was,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  which 
should  oblige  the  offending  nation  to  take  more  of  our 
commodities,  and  give  m  more  of  their  gold:  if,  however, 
J  they  refused  to  sign  tho  treaty,  it  became  necessary  to 
bring  them  to  reason;  and  for  this  purpose  an  armament 
was  iittod  out  to  attack  a  people  who,  by  lessening  our 
wealth,  had  deprived  us  of  that  money  by  which  alone 
trade  could  be  extended  in  foreign  markets.53 


Ssolficdelmte  "0"  the  Heard!)  of  Miiiii-y."  pp.  lUll'l   In  M-JO,  ill,: 

House  of  t 'miiiumis,  in  a  stat"  -f Croat  alarm,  pa-o-  I  a  resolution,  "That  the 
Manorial  i"ii  ■  f  tnl-uvo  out  of  Spain  is  one  rea-ui  ul  t:n-  Kareil  ■  of  mono V  in 
ri.i'-  hiiic<ioT„."  I'orK  ill-!,  vol,  i.p,  urn.  I„  [ris:,  il  was  agnail;  ar^'ucl 
in  the  II111;:  .■  j  ■ '  ( '  1  r  1 1 1 1 1 1 ,  a  -  t  ha  I  the  thorh.n  i-  v.nv  U  h::_T  weakunsl  he 
I  heir  Iwlf  ■.'irli  ill,:  rjist  Ioilics,  1  "-cause  it  carried  ruonei  1, 111  ul  [In;  coun- 
try I  PaA.  Jlitt.  v..l.  ii.  p.  •>■!».  llaif  e.rnturv  later,  tin:  same  principle 
was  advocated  \,l  Sir  William  Temple  in  hi-  l.etlci-.  anil  also  in  his  '  ne  r- 
vations upon  lilt-  United  Provinces.  ,,.,'/r'.i  ll'..,-.e.s  vol.  i,  p.  17.%  ml.  ii, 
pp.  117, 118. 

"  In  1K72,  tin-  celebrated  Karl  of  Shatrc.liiirv,  then  Lord  Cha-iiccllnr, 
announced  l.hat  tho  lime  had  come  when  i.hc  Kueiisii  n,u-t  to  war  with 
the  Dutch  ;  fir  tint  it  w:,=  "  iaipo-ibic  hulli  sin  i  Stan. 1  upon  a  balance  ; 
ami  thai,  if  wo  1I.1  not  laa-Ur  Iheir  tr.nl..,  tin-v  will  01ns.  Thov  or  ivc  must 
truckle.  1  Hie  must  ami  will  jjivo  the  law  to  "tho  ut!a-r  Then-  is  no  com- 
]i„uaiii,:.'.  where  the  contest  is  the  trade  t.f  LO,,  whole  Worhl."  ,V»,ncri 
7V«rtK,  v.il.  viii.  p.  A  few  mouths  later,  still  iu-i-iiu^  011  the  prnprietv 

of  the  iiar,  lie  cave  as  one  of  his  reasons.  Mi  at  it  11  w.is  necessary  t  ,  tae  trade 
of  Knojniai  lh,t  (lion-  should  ho  a  fair  adjustment  of  connm-rc  in  Ihe  K»st 


in  111.    In  1713,  Lord  Bardwi 
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This  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  barter  was 
formerly  universal  ;5'  ami  being  adopted  even  by  the  ablest 
|n.i|itii'i;i!LS,  was  not  only  an  immediate  cause  of  war,  but 
increased  those  lee-lings  el'  nntinnal  hatred  by  which  war 
is  encouraged  ;  each  country  thinking  that  it  had  a  direct 
interest  in  diminishing  (ho  wealth  of  its  neigh  hours.53  In 
the  seventeenth,  or  even  late  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  were,  indeed,  ono  or  two  eminent  thinkers  who  ex- 
posed some  of  the  fallacies  upon  which  this  opinion  was 
based.5"    But  their  arguments  found  no  favour  with  those 


the  r'oi  1 1  i  rnjiil — !.y  ^.U  Li'i'in^  tin1  si.His  ..f  Thi'ir  "hi(i-.  ;iri -1  l  y  hh.rkadh:^  Iheir 
port*."  V<i»\p!»fl'i  Li f>,-  I  '!,.a vol.  V.  p.  Sir. 

»  In  regard  ■.li,:M-.vMr,-nth  wmtui-v,  fa'  Mill:,  J/i,'.,r./  uf  /„■/,«,  vol.  i. 
pp.  41,42.  Tij  t:ii>  I  jnsy  that  even  I-njlif  had  vii'i  c  .Tifn-iil  ii  iii  i  in  I- 
r^[>i..;.|iri  '  I  he  i;si'  i.f  mum;.-  in  t™li;.  S,n;  />.<.  <,/ .,n  .If. in  hxlv'i  II -..-J-.', 
ml.  iv.;  and  in  partitnliu-  [.]>.  !),  HI,  IS,  2(1,  21,  4:)  ■.!:!.  livrkrl.-y,  [ni.fi.i mil 
iliinl;.  r  nn  he  wub,  fell  into  the  asms  uriM:^,  and  a'smiii-i  i li ■_-  lnn'ciiiti-  uf 
in.inraiiiiiii;  tins  halai:.'^  n(  cad,-,  and  li-^i  iiirn;  unv  hn|ir  rls  in  pmix.rthut 
a.  [i.iHini  imr  L-sj-jrta.  .-.it  mil-  IJ.r  n.'.  N'os.  xci.t.  olsi. ,  in  tlrri,'-/.* 
1/ >.,/..,  v..l.  ir.  [in.  L'lli,        :  *■[■  nlsn  Ills  ;irui..«d  hi|-  .1  ni:ii[HHiilT  hi -v.  in 

/■;•.■<■/ I  ir,U  J,,.;,  fl„  /.'.'„,  „ft!r„n  IW.';,„.  in  IIWvi,  vul.  ii.  p.  M»>. 

The  L.  i.ii.imiciil  views  of  Montesquieu  (/iV^crj  ./■  .■  /..  ,'■■.  ii\rr  >i  diap.  sii. 
in  fEi\<rr.i,  p.  li.V!)  am  as  li.i|)L-k'.^/  wrung  ;  ivliih-  Valii'l  { /Jr..,'/  </'-<  dVu, 


....  //■ir^-i'.Ni  .1/^. vi.|. 
-h'i'ic,  iht  most  important  i 


Liah  history.    Among  other  hurotical  propositioi 
VOL.  I. 
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tored.  It  is  doubtful  if  they,  were  known ;  ami  it  is  certain 
that,  if  known,  they  were  despised  bv  statesmen  and  le- 
gislators, who,  from  the  constancy  of  their  practical  occti- 

master'each  new  discovery  that  is  successively  made ;  and 
who  in  eon  sequence  are,  as  a  body,  always  in  the  rear  of 
their  age.  The  result  was,  that  they  went  blundering  on 
in  the  old  track,  bclicv  ing  that  no  commerce  could  flourish 
without  their  interference,  troubling  that  commerce  by 
repeated  ami  harassing  regulations,  and  taking  for  granted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  benefit  Uic 
trade  of  their  own  people  by  injuring  the  trade  of  others.-'" 
But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  long  cour.se  of  events, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  tr  ace,  prepared  the  way  for  a  spirit 
of  improvement,  and  a  desire  for  reform,  of  which  the 
world  had  then  seen  no  example.  This  great  muvemeut 
displayed  its  energy  in  every  department  of  knowledge  : 
and  now  it  was  that  a  successful  attempt  was  first  made 
to  raise  Political  Economy  to  a  science,  by  discovering  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  creation  and  dillusion  of  wealth. 
In  the  year  1776',  Adam  Smith  published  his  Wealth  of 
Nation*;  which,  looking  at  its  ultimate  results,  is  probably 
the  most  important  book  that  has  ever  been  written,  and 
is  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made  by 


^ucifuvil.  mi  tr.idu,  mid  iii'ii.'il  mi  iulcrrst  uf  nnv  kiln], 

tiilnl  lit  iiui-iTiiiuiiiil  wulimiL  in  [lift  i  [|  i  mi:iitii^r;il.K  ;h;i1h  lo 
Hsii-.ri.lcfUil  iiucvoss  imd  li:u!<    ;  wlilli-  if  1 1  if  iui>ti:iliii!i  is  nil 
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in  nearly  all  its  parts  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
trade  was  not  only  attacked,  but  in  1'alsehoud  was  demon- 
strated ;  and  innumerable  absurdities,  which  bad  boon  ac- 
cumulating for  ages,  were  suddenly  swept  away.59 

If  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  appeared  in  any  pre- 
ceding century,  it  would  have  shared  the  fato  of  the  great 
works  of  Stafford  and  Serra ;  and  although  the  principles 
which  it  advocated  would,  no  doubt,  have  excited  the 
attention  of  speculative  thinkers,  they  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility have  produced  no  effect  on  practical  politicians,  or, 
at  all  events,  would  only  have  exercised  an  indirect  and 
precarious  influence.  But  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  had 
now  become  so  general,  that  oven  our  ordinary  legisiaiors 
were,  in  some  degree,  prepared  for  these  great  truths, 
which,  in  a  former  period,  they  would  have  despised  as 
idle  novelties.  The  result  was,  that  (be  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith  soon  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;w  and,  being  adopted  by  a  lew  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers, were  listened  to  with  astonishment  by  that  great 
ass/mlilv,  whose  opinions  were  mainly  regulated  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  who  were  loth  to  believe 
that  any  thing  could  bo  discovered  by  the  moderns  which 
was  not  already  known  to  the  ancients.  But  it  is  in  vain 
that  such  men  as  these  always  set  themselves  up  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge.  No  great  truth, 
which  has  once  been  found,  has  ever  afterwards  been  lost ; 

"  To  this  the  only  rtueptiwi  uf  any  muintiit  is  (In;  view  taken  of  tlie 
ii.Nry-lnwa,  which  Jeremy  Huulhatn  bus  tilt!  honour  uf  delrmliihiiif;. 

"  Bator.  .Uiim  Suiiiti,  tin;  principal  merit  if  tin.  tu  Hum.;  Inn  the 

ivii-lii  r.f  that  prufuuad  lhiii!ii;r  wi-rr    fi-a-mciilavv  to  pm.hi™  much 

eft'eut.     ladeid  Hum.-.  ]i.'t^it:L;Cci  hi'u;         va:t  >.iv..|\:,  ivas  inferior  to 


,i:ij  Iin:l-':1']|]^  tlvipli-n.v.     Sl;i'  l''i,lt-t- 

,  vol.  isvi.  pp.         UBS,  vul,  nvii. 

Km.-.,  vul.  xxi.  pji.Mii,  :a\  vol.  nxiii. 

iis,        .-,(:;;.  ;;.|,  77?,  77s. 

 .1,  .7,  _B.  Ml,  14 J,  30-1,  473,  SoO,  I)U!, 

Ml..  Mi:!.  It  is  pn-sibl,.  that  lie  nr  1110  pa-a.;,*  may  in.ii-  l,»n  ..vurlouh,.,!  ; 
lull  t  lnjlLcvi!  th.it  tii._-.-i.-  11c  tin'  urly  in.t.inc„:  i.f  Adam  Sun'.h  iii-in;  v.;l"-.!i-i-_.i 
t.i  during  seventeen  years,  l-'roiji  a  pas-fl^i;  in  /'•/■'•  .f.  a  l.if.-  ,1/  .V. fi„.-, ,,tl,, 
vol.  i  p.  01,  it  appears  tlut  m-n  AJdiugluii  w:is  6liul)i»_  Adam  Hniilli  in 
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nor  has  any  important  discovery  yet  linen  made  which 
has  not  eventually  carried'  every  thing  before  it.  Even  so, 
the  principles  ofFree  Trade,  as  demonstrated  bv  Adam 
.  Smitii,  and  all  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them, 
'.  were  vainly  struggled  against  by  the  most  overwhelming 
j  majorities  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Year  by  year 
the  great  truth  made  its  way  ;  always  advancing,  never 
receding.111  The  majority  was  at  first  deserted  by  a  few 
men  of  ability,  then  by  ordinary  men,  then  it  became  a 
minority,  then  oven  the  minority  began  to  dwindle;  and 
at  the  present  .lay,  eighty  years  after  the  publication  of 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any 
one  of  tolerable  education  who  is  not  ashamed  of  holding 
opinions  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smitii,  were  uni- 
\  versally  received. 

'  Such  is  the  way  in  which  great  thinkers  control  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  by  their  discoveries  regulate  the 
march  of  nations.  And  truly  the  history  of  this  one  tri- 
umph alone,  should  be  enough  to  repress  the  presumption 
of  statesmen  and  legislators,  who  so  exaggerate  the  im- 
'  portance  of  their  craft,  as  to  ascribe  great  results  to  their 
own  shifting  and  temporary  contrivances.  For,  whence 
did  they  derive  that  knowledge,  of  which  they  arc  always 
ready  to  assume  the  merit  1  How  did  they  obtain  their 
opinions  ?  How  did  they  get  at  their  principles  ?  These 
aro  the  elements  of  their  success ;  and  these  they  can 
only  learn  from  their  masters,- — from  those  great  teachers, 
who,  moved  by  tho  inspiration  of  genius,  fertilize  the 
world  with  their  discoveries.  Well  may  it  he  said  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  said  too  without  fear  i>f  contradiction. 


•■  In  1707,  I'ulttncy,  in  one  of  his  financial  fpcedies,  anptak.I  tn  "  tho 
iinllirnity  ..fllr.  Smith,  nlu,,  it  uas  iv,-ll  -iii.l,  w.-iih]  [..  r-rfifcih;  lliv  pivs-nt 
i  ic.ir,,,  ami  p.v.  i  n  Tin.-  utst."  I'.irl.  ll.tt  v.il.  i\x.::.  p.  77fJ.  In  lfcVJ, 
IJiyal  i  M.'ii-urt  .;/'/.  ,7...-..,./.,  ,,<  ,■/..■  II,;,,., „  M.,.,1,  M.I.  ii.  p.-lTJ)  aim  .ina-.-.l 
llial  thi>  rl..,:i,i,„.  (,f  free  trad.'  "  has  ]„>w,  I  Mk-v...  1,l<-..,„,  the  ]::;■  lai  I  ;.n^ 
trtca!  i if  thinking  nsi-n  nil  iim  ]-;.ir.,nr."  Anil  in  18]  h,  Ititanie  said,  "  liiu 
i.;.-  mini;  l.y  ivim-li  I  lie  lili.-i-Ev  i  if  rradt!  is  is-  m  jiuiM-ifnl ,  lliat  it  in 

■  Lai':;.-  iilnaiiiin^  Ciimats.  It  is  uitii  [Jcbaa  :h:.t  I  Sit.-  Trio  nr.jtv;.  I'hkji 
llii.s  Li-.-at  |  T-n n  L] .Li_-  L-  inakirijraTin  n(i-!  ( 1 1 1 -  wl-.iim  in.-  slicnM  li:,u-  .-xiuvti;'! 

t"  1-1  i  "I!  I  III'  hi  st  til  1,1-vjllllitL-S."  t„r,l  II  (.'■:■■).■,■■'.-([;  '  '■(  TT- 

in  ftiatrdo'i  Worts,  p.  .|U7. 


LJi-j ti;o"J  b, 
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that  tliis  solitary  Scotchman  has,  by  the  publication  of 
one  single  work,  contributed  more  towards  the  happier 
of  man,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of 
ali  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  has 
preserved  an  authentic  account. 

The  result  of  these  great  discoveries  I  am  not  here 
concerned  to  examine,  except  so  far  as  they  aided  in 
diminishing  tho  energy  of  the  warlike  spirit.  Aud  the 
way  in  which  they  filet-ted  this  may  he  easily  stated. 
As  long  as  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  wealth  of 
a  country  consists  of  its  gold,  it  was  of  course  also  be- 
lieved that  the  sole  object  of  trade  is  to  increase  the  influx 
of  the  precious  metals :  it,  therefore,  became  natural  that 
Government  should  be  expected  to  take  measures  by 
which  such  influx  could  be  secured.  This,  however,  could 
only  be  dune  by  draining  other  countries  of  their  geld  ;  a 
result  which  they,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  strenu- 
ously resisted.  The  consequence  was,  that  any  idea  of 
real  reciprocity  wan  impossible  :  every  commercial  treaty 
was  an  attempt  made  by  one  nation  to  outwit  another 
every  new  tariff  was  a  declaration  of  hostility  ;  and  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  most  peaceable  of  all  pursuits,  be- 
came one  of  the  causes  of  those  national  jealousies  aud 
national  animosities,  by  which  war  is  mainly  promoted/'3 
But  when  it  was  once  clearly  understood  that  gold  and 


■  Sir  Theodora  Jam™,  in  hie  (Jmeral  Marian  of  Trailt,  published  in 
171:3.  I.lv.-  ii.  iLmat  as  ;i  pnnciiiic  11 1 1 L  "v  .t>.,  l[y  [■<■[-.  i.Ljni/L'ii,  that  "AH  the  na< 
tiutis '  .rf'Kiirnpe  s,:t!Tii  Id  strive  ivtm  shall  uutivit  run,  another  in  i«iml  ill 
traile ;  rm.l  the;  ctiitcnr  in  this  maxim,  Thiit  tho  lesa  they  consume  ■.!  k.ru-n 
commodities,  the  lietttr  it  ii  for  iheiu  ''  ,v->inn-a  Trie.'.',  ml.  siii.  jj  ■£.>■<. 
Tun-.  !■.  (..  in  a  /*/'•!«  <".lte:c>i  mi  Jyiinlisiiiimii  ami  n  Ilnteli,..-!-,;,  iiiil,iis:n(l 
in  ITihi,  [lit:  Imtchmiiii  is  represented  as  Ij-msting  that  his  guvuiiiment  hail 

"  ir.ll-.'ri  trtJltit:.  :>f  OJlNrnercC  eXtllnivu  |l'  t.ll  l.tllff  I  111  Eli  III.-.      N.,,™  Tnrf, 

v. .1 .  Hi.  ],.  This  is  the  netrtri  Hi  ■■  lUiioiv  sullj  shin. Jiiiniiiietil  l.v 

Dr.  X.,ky.  in  his  noble  wort,  C,„ii!ir' m  /->>-',  1*41,  p.3*. 

"  "  H  cannot,  indeed,  be  dcuied,  that  iui=tatc:i  n.  .vs  nf  cuinmerce,  like 
those  so  freijiientlv  ciiieitaifi  J  uf  riOi;.';.>ii,  Line  liuen  ;ln:  c:,u.e  ...f  mimv 
wars  and  of  much  bloodshed."  Jf-C"/M'i  /'rn-a',- 1«  /Vm'-^  AVr,,  ,.,,,,.., 
p.  1  •'•>■  See  uls '  ]i|>.  J!7,  :i"  ;  "  It  ban  made  each  nation  regard  tho  welfare 
i.f  lis  neighbours  as  incompatible  with  its  dim  :  hetiee  the  reciprocal  desire 
" !"  injur  hi;  ;unl  i in :iu el  i:- h i it-  cadi  uthcr  ;  aud  hence  that  spirit  nf  coii.iiier- 
rial  riviliy,  which  lias  hem  lite  immediate  or  remote  cause  of  the  greater 
number  of  modern  wars." 
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silver  arc  not  wealth,  but  arc  merely  tin;  representatives 

of  wealth  ;  whe  en  began  In  see  thai  wealth  itself  solely 

consists  of  the  value  which  skill  and  labour  can  add  to  the 
raw  materia],  and  that  money  is  of  no  possible  use  to  « 
tuition  except  to  measure  anil  circulate  their  riches;  when 
these  great  truths  were  recognized,61  all  the  old  notions 
respecting  the  balance  or  trade,  and  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  the  precious  metals,  at  once  fell  to  the  ground. 
These  enormous  errors  being  dispersed,  the  true  theory 
of  barter  was  easily  worked  out.  It  was  perceived,  that 
if  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  free,  its  advantages  will  be 
shared  by  every  country  which  engages  in  it  ;  that,  in 
the  absence  of  monopoly,  the  benefits  of  trade  are  of 
necessity  reciprocal  ;  and  that,  so  tar  from  depending  on 
the  amount  of  gold  received,  they  simply  arise  from  the 

facility  with  which  a  tuition  gets  rid  of  those  com  dities 

which  it  can  produce  most  cheaply,  and  receives  in  return 
[hose  commodities  which  it  could  onlv  produce  at  a  great 
expense,  but  which  the  other  nation  can,  from  the  skill 
of  its  workmen,  or  from  the  bounty  of  nature,  afford  to 
supply  at  a  lower  rate.  From  this  it  followed,  that,  in 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  it  would  bc-as  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  impoverish  a  people  with  whom  wc  trade,  as  it 
would  he  in  a  tradesman  to  wish  for  the  insolvency  of  a 
rich  and  frequent  customer.  The  result  is,  that  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  which  formerly  was  often  warlike,  is  now 
invariably  pacific."3  And  although  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  not  one  merchant  out  of  a  hundred  is  familiar  with 

"  On  till!  tapiil  rlilTusi.iri  iliniiij;  till'  j.re.i-ril  iviiliirj-  nf  thi-  |irhH'i[>].-> 
wr.rkci]  "lit  hv  tin   cmi]!,l]ii=rq,  i'.nip;i;-0  /..■.",:■;".'  pp.  IV.Ii-lk";-,  "iltl 

u  ituti:  tr,  th„       ,.-,i;i;„:i  ,  r     n;,„*  „„  r,.r. ,>.,.•;..„,  iv;ii.  vd.  ii.  1>t>  Mi, 

355. 

"  "The  feelings  of  rival  tradesmen,  pivv:iili:i!T  :iiLi.-n;;  -nd-nt-,  nvivnikd 
fur  iciilniif.  hi 1 1  i  -'j  ,if  (],.■  (.ci,  i.ii!  I  ,'..n  ii  mil,  i  If  i.f  :Lilv:inIiii;i.  wliiili  I'nn- 
merdal  countries  darns  from  the  prosperity  of  one  another ;  and  that  com- 

■!/■:■■  i;!.  i  .'  ii.  ■  .: ..     r.v      n  . ;    ■■■  ■  ■■■■  ■ 

"f  tin-  oniiut-rci-il  L'lu-.f-  did  not  liei-in  liffw-i!  ll.r  |ir-*nl  fmlurj,  :n"i 
hn-;  nut  i.L'fii  v}s[bl<:  [.-,  ordiiiarv  olist'm-rs  until  Che  last  hv.vand  tuuily  'c 
lliirlv  v'ur.';  i.llt  it.  Mill,  fi.ictnl.l  in  a  r,iaiirli::i.!i-  fill's:, i."'  "rilk'H  hv 

it!  ITS"  :  seo  his  Win  :«f  O'ct'.  iV'riV,  \-A.  iii.  |>p.  :'■'■)£,  IJ3. 
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the  arguments  on  which  these  economical  discoveries  are 
founded,  tliat  does  not  prevent  tiio  effect  which  tho  dis- 
coveries themselves  produce  on  his  own  mind.  Tho  mer- 1 
candle  class  is,  like  every  other,  acted  upon  by  causes 
which  only  a  few  member.'!  of  that  class  are  able  to  per-j 
ceive.    Thus,  for  instance,  of  all  the  innumerable  oppo- 


opp 


sulmus..si....n  the  spirit  of  their  own  time  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  times  is  merely  its  knowledge,  and  the  direction  j 
that  knowledge  takes.  As,  in  tho  ordinary  avocations  of  I 
daily  life,  every  one  is  benefited,  in  the  increase  of  his 
comforts,  ami  of  his  general  security,  by  the  progress  of 
many  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  perhaps  he  does  not 
even  know  the  name,  just  so  is  the  mercantile  class  be- 
nefited by  those  great  economical  discoveries  which,  in 
the  course  of  two  generations,  have  already  effected  a 
complete  change  in  the  commercial  legislation  of  this 
country,  and  which  are  now  operating  slowly,  but  steadily, 
upon  those  Other  European  states,  where,  public  opinion 
being  less  powerful,  it  is  more  difficult  to  establish  great 
truths  and  extirpate  old  abuses.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  true,  that  among  merchants,  a  comparatively 
small  number  are  acquainted  with  political  economy,  it 
is  not  the  less  tiuq  that  they  owo  a  largo  part  of  their 
wealth  to  the  political  economists  ;  who,  by  removing  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  ignorance  of  successive  govern- 
ments had  impeded  trade,  have  now  settled  on  a  solid 
foundation  that  commercial  prosperity  wliich  is  by  no 
means  tho  least  of  our  national  glories.  Most  assuredly 
is  it  also  true,  that  this  same  intellectual  movement  has 
lessened  tho  chance  of  war,  by  ascertaining  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  our  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries  ;  by  proving,  not  only  the  inutility,  but 
the  positive  mischief,  caused  by  interfering  with  them; 
and  finally,  by  exploding  those  long-established  errors, 
wliich,  inducing  men  to  believe  that  nations  are  the  na- 
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tural  enemies  i>f  each  other,  encouraged  those  evil  feelings, 
ami  fi.isicTL'J  those  national  jealousies,  to  the  strength  of 
which  the  military  spirit  owed  no  small  share  of  its  former 
in  flue  nee. 

The  third  great  cause  by  which  the  love  of  war  has 
been  weakened,  is  the  way  in  which  discoveries  respecting 
the  application  of  Steam  to  the  pul  pites  of  travelling  have 
faeililated  the  intercourse  between  different  countries,  and 
thus  aisled  in  destroying  that  ignorant  contempt  which 
one  nation  is  too  apt  to  feel  for  another.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  miserable  and  impudent  falsehoods  which  a 
large  class  of  English  writers  formerly  directed  against 
the  morals  and  private  character  of  the  French,  and,  to 
their  shame  be  it  said,  even  against  the  chastity  of  French 
women,  tended  not  a  little  to  embitter  the  angry  feelings 
then  existitig  between  tho  two  first  countries  of  Europe  ; 
irritating  the  English  against  French  vices,  irritating  the 
French  against  English  calumnies.  In  tho  same  way, 
there  was  a  time  when  every  honest  Englishman  firmly" 
believed  that  he  could  beat  ten  Frenchmen  ;  a  class  of 
beings  whom  he  held  in  sovereign  contempt,  as  a  lean 
and  stunted  race,  who  drank  claret  instead  of  brandy, 
who  lived  entirely  oil'  lings:  miserable  infidels,  who  heard 
mass  every  Sunday,  who  bowed  down  before  idols,  and 
who  even  worshipped  tho  Popo.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  were  taught  to  despise  us,  as  rude  unlettered  bar- 
barians, without  either  taste  or  humanity;  surly,  ill-con- 
ditioned men,  living  in  an  unhappy  climate,  where  a  per- 
petual fog,  only  varied  by  rain,  prevented  the  sun  from 
ever  being  seen;  suffering  from  so  deep  and  inveterate 
a  melancholy,  that  physicians  had  called  it  the  English 
spleen ;  and,  under  tho  influence  of  this  cruel  malady, 
constantly  committing  suicide,  particularly  in  November, 
when  we  were  well  known  to  hang  and  shoot  ourselves 
by  thousands. 

"  Thut  tlioro  :m-  1:11111.  fnioiik'f  in  iil..-oti)>  wt;itin  r  t liMn  in  lino  iviiitlicr, 
iiK.i  al«;i>s  t..i  In-  tukrh  i'.T  "iMj-ti'd.  1111J  «'n  :i  fnviMiriu:  tnj.Li'  niiii  tliu 
Frond  1  nil-,  wllfi  went  iicht  weary  <>(  o\|i;i(i:ilinj;  <.n  i.ur  ]i.\vi.l  M-lf-mnr.irr, 

"■-■i  ■  .  ■       1       '  ■■    1,1    '.I   iljl  j     J.l  IIL'Nll       ■  ■  1 .  ■  .  ■ 
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"Whoever  lias  looked  much  into  tlie  older  literature  of 
France  and  England,  knows  that  these  were  the  opinions 
which  the  two  first  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  ignorance 
and  .simplicity  of  their  hearts,  held  respecting  each  other. 
But  the  progress  of  improvement,  by  bringing  the  two 
countries  into  close  and  intimate  contact,  has  dissipated 
these  foolish  prejudices,  and  taught  each  people  to  admire. 

And  the  greater  the  contact,  the  greater  the  respect.  For, 
whatever  theologians  may  choose  to  assert,  it  is  certain 
that  mankind  at  large  has  far  more  virtue  than  vice,  and  ' 
that  in  every  country  good  actions  aro  more  frequent  than 
bad  ones.  Indeed,  if  this  were  otherwise,  the  preponder- 
ance of  evil  would  long  since  have  destroyed  the  human 
race,  and  not  even  have  left  a  single  man  to  lament  the 
degeneracy  of  his  species.  An  additional  proof  of  this  is 
the  fact,  that  the  more  nations  associate  with  each  other, 
and  the  more  they  see  and  know  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
the  more  quickly  do  ancient  enmities  disappear.  This  is 
because  an  enlarged  experience  proves  that  mankind  is  not 
so  radically  Lad  as  we  from  our  infancy  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve. But  if  vices  were  really  more  frequent  than  virtues, 
the  result  would  be,  that  the  increasing  amalgamation  of 
society  would  increase  our  bad  opinion  of  others ;  because, 
though  wo  may  love  our  own  vices,  we  do  not  generally 
love  the  vices  of  our  neighbours.  80  far,  liowover,  is  this 
from  being  the  actual  consequence,  that  it  has  always 
been  found,  that  those  whose  extensive  knowledge  makes 
them  best  acquainted  with  the  general  course  of  human 
actions,  are  precisely  those  who  take  the  most  favourable 
view  of  them.  The  greatest  observer  and  the  most  pro-  ■■' 
found  thinker  is  invariably  the  most  lenient  judge.  It 
is  the  solitary  misanthrope,  brooding  over  his  fancied 
wrongs,  who  is  most  prone  to  depreciate  the  good  quali- 
ties of  our  nature,  and  exaggerate  its  bad  ones.     Or  else 

.      and  we  hnvu  JltLhLvu  t'viiliMKjL-  e  1  ■ : ■. t.  ifii  :ll  ru-i'  uiuru  suicides  ill  Glimmer  thnu 
!-    in  winter.    Hot  tyuttltt  mr  CIlom:,n.  vol.  li.  pp.        1,'jH  ;  Tiimt  dt  ht  ■ 
Mtimc  tin  ,v< i'iiiis  if -til,  pp.  .-,11,  1W,       ,  .1,  ,„■„„!  ,./  M,„„  ik.,1  ,>s>- 
cirig,  vi.l.  i.  p.  Hi:!;  H "(„../.. i.-V  Anti!,;,-j  ij  .YutciJ-:,  l*-ll>,  i>p.  131,  13Si 
Ilit'tckiitxt  Mt-ilitai  »,lL'tkt,  p.  170, 
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it  is  some  fiKilisli  and  iiinnnioi  mimk,  ivlm,  dreaming  nnav 
his  existence  in  ;m  idle  solitude,  flatters  his  own  vanity 
by  denouncing  the.  vices  of  others  ;  and  thus  declaiming 
against  the  enjoyments  of  life,  revenges  himself  on  that 
societv  from  which  bv  bis  own  superstition  ho  is  excluded. 
Those"  are  the  sort  of  men  who  insist  most  strongly  on 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  on  the  degeneracy  into 
which  we  have  fallen.  The  enormous  evil  which  such 
opinions  have  brought  about,  is  well  understood  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  countries  in  which  they 
are,  and  have  been,  most  prevalent.  Hence  it  is  that, 
among  the  innumerable  beuehls  derived  from  advancing 
knowledge,  there  are  few  more  important  than  those  im- 
proved facilities  of  communication."7  which,  by  increasing 
the  frequency  with  which  nations  and  individuals  are 
brought  into  contact,  have,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
corrected  their  prejudices,  raised  the  opinion  which  each 
forms  of  the  other,  diminished  their  mutual  hostility,  and 
thus  diffusing  a  more  favourable  view  of  our  common 
nature,  have  stimulated  us  to  develop  those  boundless  re- 
sources of  the  human  understanding,  the  very  existence  of 
which  it  was  once  considered  almost  a  heresy  to  assert. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  modern  Eu- 
rope. The  French  and  English  people  have,  by  the  mere 
force  of  increased  contact,  learned  to  think  more  favour- 
ably of  each  other,  and  to  discard  that  foolish  contempt 
in  which  botii  nations  formerly  indulged.  In  this,  as  in 
all  cases,  the  better  one  civilized  country  is  acquainted 
with  another,  the  more  it  will  find  to  respect  and  to  imi- 
tate. For  of  all  the  causes  of  national  hatred,  ignorance 
is  the  most  powerful.  When  you  increase  the  contact,  vou 
remove  the  ignorance,  and  thus  you  diminish  the  hatred.6" 
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This  is  the  true  bond  of  charity  ;  and  it  i 


But  it  may  be  said  without  Lhe  slightest  wn-mlion.  that 
evcrv  new  railroad  which  is  laid  down,  and  cverv  fresh 
steaincr  whicli  erodes  the  Channel,  are  additional  guaran- 
tees for  the  preservation  of  that  long  and  unbroken  peace 
■which,  during  forty  years,  has  knit  together  the  fortunes 
and  the  interests  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth. 

I  have  thus,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  will  permit,  en- 
deavoured to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  diminished 
religious  persecution  and  war  ;  the  two  greatest  evils  with 
which  men  have  vet  contrived  to  afflict  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. The  question  of  the  decline  of  religious  persecu- 
tion I  have  only  briefly  noticed,  because  it  will  be  more 
fully  handled  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume.  Enough 
however,  has  been  advancod  to  prove  how  essentially  it  is 
an  intellectual  process,  and  how  little  good  can  be  effected 
on  this  subject  by  the  operation  of  moral  feelings.  The 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  warlike  spirit  I  hart  examined 
at  considerable,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  readers,  at  tedious 
length  ;  and  the  result  of  that  examination  has  been,  that 
lhe  decline  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  intellectual 
classes,  to  whom  the  military  classes  are  necessarily  anta- 
gonistic.   In  pushing  the  inquiry  a  little  deeper,  we  have, 


Gunpowder,  the-  discoveries  of  Political  Economy,  and  the 
discovery  of  improved  means  of  Locomotion.  Such  are 
the  three  great  modes  or  channels  by  which  the  progress 
of  knowledge  has  weakened  the  old  warlike  spirit ;  and 

brenki njr  ik.Aii  i.-  L':i[']i.'..  -  nuT:<inL1  in'li'  liIikiU.  it  ^ii-K'S."     Mr.  Klphimtuue 
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tho  way  in  which  thcv  have  effected  this  lias,  I  trust,  been 
dearly  pointed  out.  The  facts  and  arguments  which  1 
have  brought  forward,  have,  I  can  conscientiously  say, 
been  subjected  to  careful  and  repeated  scrutiny ;  and  I  am 
ijuite  unable  to  sec  on  what  possible  ground  their  accuracy 
is  to  be  impugned.  That  they  will  be  disagreeable  to  cer- 
tain classes,  1  am  well  aware  ;  but  the  unpleasantness  of 
a  statement  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  proof  of  its  false- 
hood. The  sources  from  which  the  evidence  has  been 
derived  are  fully  indicated  ;  and  the  arguments,  I  hope, 
fairly  stated.  And  from  them  there  results  a  most  im- 
portant conclusion.  From  them  we  are  bound  to  infer,  that 
the  two  oldest,  greatest,  most  inveterate,  and  most  widely - 
spread  evils  which  have  ever  been  known,  are  constantly, 
though,  on  the  whole,  slowly,  diminishing;  and  that  their 
diminution  has  been  effected,  not  at  all  by  moral  feelings, 
:  nor  by  mora!  teachings,  but  solely  by  the  activity  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
which,  in  a  long  course  of  successive  ages,  man  has  been 
able  to  make. 

Since,  then,  in  the  two  most  important  phenomena 
which  the  •progress  of  society  presents,  the  moral  laws 
have  been  steadily  and  invariably  subordinate  to  the  in- 
tellectual laws,  there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  in 
inferior  matters  the  same  process  has  been  followed.  To 
prove  this  in  its  full  extent,  and  thus  raise  the  presump- 
tion to  an  absolute  certainty,  would  be  to  write,  not  an 
Introduction  to  history,  but  the  History  itself.  The  reader 
must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what,  1 
am  conscious,  is  merely  an  approach  towards  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  the  complete  demonstration  must  uecessarily 
bo  reserved  for  the  future  volumes  of  this  work:  in  which 
I  pledge  myself  to  show  that  the  progress  Europe  has 
1  made  from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  entirely  duo  to  its 
'  intellectual  activity  ;  that  the  leading  countries  have  now, 
for  some  centuries,  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  shake  off 
the  influence  of  those  physical  agencies  by  which  in  an 
earlier  state  their  career  might  have  been  troubled  ;  and 
that  although  the  moral  agencies  are  still  powerful,  and 
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still  cause  occasional  disturbances,  these  arc  but  aberra- 
tions whieh,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  balance 
each  other,  and  thus  in  the  total  amount  entirely  disap- 
poar.  So  that,  in  a  great  and  comprehensive  view,  tho 
ehan^es  in  every  civilized  people  are,  in  their  a^n^siL', 
dependent  solely  on  thrco  things  :  first,  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  their  ablest  men  ;  secondly,  on 
the  direction  which  that  knowledge  takes,  that  is  to  say, 
tho  sort  of  subjects  to  which  it  refers  ;  thirdly,  and  above 
all,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  is  diffused,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  it  per  varies  all  classes  of  society. 

These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilized 
country;  and  although  their  operation  is  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  the  vices  or  the  virtues  of  powerful  individuals, 
such  moral  feelings  correct  each  other,  and  the  average  of 
long  periods  remains  unaffected,  t  hving  to  causes  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  the  moral  qualities  do,  no  doubt,  con- 
stantly vary;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  perhaps  even  in  one 
generation,  there  will  he  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in 
another  an  oxcess  of  bad  ones.  But  we  havo  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  permanent  change  has  boon  effected  in  the 
proportion  which  those  who  naturally  possess  good  inten- 
tions bear  to  those  in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  be  inherent. 
In  what  may  be  called  the  innate  and  original  morals  of 
mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  progress. 
Of  the  different  passions  with  which  we  are  born,  some 
are  more  prevalent  at  one  time,  some  at  another  ;  but 
experience  teaches  us  that,  as  they  are  always  anta- 
gonistic, they  are  lield  in  balance  by  the  force  of  their 
own  opposition.  The  activity  of  one  motivo  is  corrected 
by  the  activity  of  another.  .For  to  every  vice  there  is  a  1 
corresponding  virtue.  Cruelty  is  counteracted  by  bene- 
volence ;  sympathy  is  excited  by  suffering ;  the  injustice 
of  some  provokes  the  charity  of  others;  now  evils  are  met 
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them  is  effaced.  The  gigantic  crimes  of  Alexander  or 
Napoleon  become  after  a  time  void  of  effect,  ami  the 
affairs  of  the  world  return  to  their  former  level.  This  is 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  history,  the  perpetual  flux  to  which 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature  we  are  subject.  Above  all  this, 
there  is  a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  rolls  on, 
now  advancing,  now  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless 
fluctuations,  one  thing,  and  one  alone,  which  endures  for 
ever.  The  actions  of  had  men  produce  only  temporary 
evil,  the  actions  of  good  men  only  temporary  good  ;  and 
eventually  tho  good  and  the  evil  altogether  subside,  are 
neutralized  by  subsequent  fenerations,  absorbed  by  the 
incessant  movement  of  future  ages.  But  the  discoveries 
V  of  groat  men  never  leave  us  ;  they  are  immortal,  they 
contain  those  eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of 
empire-:,  outlive  the  struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness 
the  decay  of  successive  religions.  All  these  have  their 
different  measures  and  their  different  standards  ;  one  set 
of  opinions  for  one  age,  another  set  for  another.  They 
pass  away  like  a  dream  ;  they  are  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision, 
which  leaves  not  a  rack  behind.     The  discoveries  of  ge- 

have,  they  arc  for  all  ages  and  all  times ;  never  young,  and 
never  old,  they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  life  ;  they  flow 
on  in  a  perennial  and  undying  stream  ;  they  are  essentially 
cumulative,  and,  giving  birth  tu  the  additions  which  they 
subsequently  receive,  they  thus  influence  tho  most  distant 
posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  produce  more 
effect  than  they  were  able  to  do  even  at  tho  moment  of 
their  promulgation. 


CHAPTER  V. 


By  applying  to  the  history  of  Man  those  methods  of 
invirstigiuinii  which  have  been  found  successful  in  other 
branches  nf  knowledge,  and  by  rejecting  all  preconceived 
notions  which  would  not  bear  the  teat  of  those  methods, 
we  have  arrived  at  certain  results,  the  heads  of  which  it 
may  now  be  convenient  to  recapitulate.  We  have  seen 
that  our  actions,  being  solely  tho  result  of  internal  and 
external  agencies,  must  be  explicable  by  the  laws  of  those 
agencies  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mental  laws  and  by  physical 
laws.  We  have  also  seen  that  mental  laws  are,  in  Europe, 
more  powerful  than  physical  laws;  and  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  their  superiority  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, because  advancing  knowledge  multiplies  the  re- 
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tl  10  physical,  just  so  is  il  marked  l>y  the  triumph  of  the 
intellectual  laws  over  the  moral  ones.  This  important 
inference  rests  on  two  distinct  arguments.  First,  that 
moral  truths  being  slulionarv,  ami  intellectual  tnuhs  being 
progressive,  it  is  highly  improbable  thai  the  progress  of 
society  should  be  due  to  moral  knowledge,  which  for  many 
centuries  has  remained  the  same,  rather  than  to  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  which  for  many  centuries  has  been 
incessa.idv  advancing.  The  other  argument  consists  in 
the  fact,  that  the  two  greatest  evils  known  to  mankind 


that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  (he  conditions  which  regulate 
the  progress  of  modern  civilization,  we  must  seek  them 
in  the  history  of  the  amount  and  diffusion  of  intellectual 
knowledge  ;  and  we  must  consider  physical  phenomena 
and  moral  principles  as  causing,  no  doubt,  great  aberra- 
tions in  short  periods,  but  in  long  periods  correcting  and 
balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellectual 
laws  to  act  uncontrolled  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate 
agents. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by 
successive  analyses,  and  on  which  we  now  take  our  stand. 
The  actions  of  individuals  are  greatly  affected  by  then- 
moral  feelings  and  by  their  passions  ;  but  these"  being 
antagonistic  to  the  passions  and  feelings  .if  other  indivi- 
duals, are  balanced  by  them  ;  so  that  their  effect  is,  in 
the  great  average  of  human  affairs,  nowhere  to  he  seen  ; 
and  the  total  actions  of  mankind,  considered  as.  a  whole, 
are  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  total  knowledge  of  which 
mankind  is  possessed.  And  of  the  way  in  which  indivi- 
dual feeling  and  individual  caprice  arc  thus  absorbed  and 
neutralized,  we  find  a  clear  illustration  in  the  facts  already 
brought  forward  respecting  the  history  of  crime.  For 
by  those  facts  it  is  decisively  proved,  that  the  amount  of 
crime  committed  in  a  country  is,  year  after  year,  repro- 
duced with  the  most  startling  uniformity,  not  being  in 
the  least  affected  by  those  capricious  and  personal  feoL- 
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ings  to  which  human  actions  are  too  often  referred.  But 
i!'.  instead  of  examining  the  history  of  crime  year  by  year, 
v(e  were  to  examine  it  month  by  month,  we  should  find 
less  regularity  ;  and  if  wo  were  to  examino  it  hour  by 
hour,  we  should  find  no  regularity  at  all ;  neither  would 
its  regularity  lie  seen,  if,  instead  of  the  criminal  records 
of  a  whole  country,  we  only  know  those  of  a  single  street, 
or  of  a  single  family.  This  is  because  the  great  social 
laws  by  which  crime  is  governed,  can  only  be  perceived 
after  observing  great  numbers  or  long  periods;  but  in  a 
Bmall  number,  and  a  short  period,  the  individual  moral 
principle  triumphs,  and  disturbs  the  operation  of  the  larger 
and  intellectual  law.  While,  therefore,  the  moral  feelings 
by  which  a  man  is  urged  to  commit  a  crime,  or  to  abstain 
from  it,  will  produce  an  immense  effect  on  the  amount  of 
his  own  crimes,  they  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  amount 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs ; 
because,  in  the  long-run,  they  are  sure  to  be  neutralized 
by  opposite  moral  feelings,  which  cause  in  other  men  an 
opposite  conduct.  Just  in  the  same  way,  we  are  all  sen- 
sible that  moral  principles  do  affect  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  actions;  but  we  have  incontrovertible  proof  that  they 
produce  not  the  least  effect  on  mankind  iu  the  aggregate, 
or  even  on  men  in  very  large  masses,  provided  that  we 
take  the  precaution  of  studying  social  phenomena  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long,  and  on  a  sculo  sufficiently  great, 
to  enable  the  superior  laws  to  come  into  uncontrolled 
operation. 

The  totality  of  human  actions  being  thus,  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  governed  by  the  totality  of  human 
knowledge,  it  might  seem  a  simple  matter  to  collect  the 
evidence  of  the  knowledge,  and,  by  subjecting  it  to  suc- 
cessive generalizations,  ascertain  the  whole  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  progress  of  civilization.  And  that 
this  will  be  eventually  dune,  1  do  not  entertain  the  slight- 
est doubt.  But,  unfortunately,  history  has  been  written 
by  men  so  inadequate  to  the  great  task  they  have  under- 
taken, that  few  of  the  necessary  materials  have  yet  been 
brought  together.  Instead  of  telling  us  those  things  which 
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alone  have  any  value, — instead  of  giving  us  information 
respecting  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  in 
winch  mankind  has  been  affected  by  the  diffusion  of  that 
knowledge, — instead  of  theso  tilings,  the  vast  majority  of 
historians  fill  their  works  with  the  most  trifling  and  miser- 
able details  :  personal  anecdotes  of  kings  and  courts ;  in- 
terminable relations  of  what  was  said  by  one  minister, 
and  what  was  thought  by  another ;  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  long  accounts  of  campaigns,  battles,  ami  sieges, 
very  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  them,  but  to  us 
utterly  useless,  because  they  neither  furnish  new  truths, 
nor  do  they  supply  tho  means  by  which  new  truths  may 
be  discovered.  This  is  the  real  impediment  which  now 
stops  our  advance.  It  is  this  want  of  judgment,  and  this 
ijrrnirriuee  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  selection,  which  de- 
prives us  of  materials  that  ought  long  since  to  have  been 
accumulated,  arranged,  and  stored-up  for  future  use.  In 
other  great  branches  of  knowledge,  observation  has  pre- 
ceded discovery;  first  the  facts  have  been  registered,  and 
then  their  laws  have  been  found.  Hut  in  the  study  of 
tho  history  of  Man,  tho  important  facts  have  been  ne- 
glected, and  tho  unimportant  ones  preserved,  Tho  con- 
sequence is,  that  whoever  now  attempts  to  generalize 
historical  phenomena,  must  collect  the  facts,  as  well  as 
conduct  the  generalization.  Ho  finds  nothing  ready  to 
his  hand.  He  must  bo  the  mason  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tect ;  ho  must  not  only  scheme  the  edifice,  but  likewise 
excavate  the  quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing  this 
double  labour  entails  upon  the  philosopher  such  enormous 
dnidgerv,  that  tin'1  limits  of  an  entire  life  are  unequal  to 
the  task  ;  and  history,  instead  of  being  ripe,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  for  complete  ami  exhaustive  general  i/,at.ions,  is  still 
in  so  crude  and  informal  a  state,  that  not  the  most  deter- 
mined and  protracted  industry  will  enable  any  one  to 
comprehend  the  really  iiiipurtunt  actions  of  mankind,  dur- 
ing even  so  short  a  period  as  two  successive  centuries. 

On  account  of  these  things,  I  have  long  since  aban- 
doned my  original  scheme;  and  I  have  reluctantly  deter- 
mined to  write  the  history,  not  of  general  civilization,  but 
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of  tho  civilization  of  a  single  people.  While,  however,  by 
this  means,  we  curtail  the  field  of  inquiry,  we  unfortunately 
diminish  the  resources  of  which  the  inquiry  is  possesss'd. 
For  although  it  is  perfectly  true^  tiiat  the  totality  of  hu- 
man actions,  if  considered  in  long  periods,  depends  on  the 
totality  of  human  knowledge,  it  must  bo  allowed  that  this 
great  principle,  when  applied  only  to  one  country,  loses 
something  of  its  original  value.  Tho  moro  wo  diminish 
our  obsei'vations,  the  greater  becomes  the  uncertainty  of 
the  average  ;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
the  operation  of  the  larger  laws  being  troubled  by  tho 
operation  of  tho  smaller.  The  interference  of  foreign  go- 
vernments ;  the  influence  exercised  by  the  opinions,  litera- 
ture, and  customs  of  a  foreign  people;  their  invasions, 
perhaps  oven  their  conquests;  the  forcible  introduction  by 
thorn  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new  manners,— all 
these  things  are  perturbations,  which,  in  a  view  of  univer- 
sal history,  equalize  each  other,  but  which,  in  any  one 
country,  are  apt  to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thus 
render  tho  movements  of  civilization  more  difficult  to 
calculate.  Tho  manner  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
meet  this  difficulty  will  be  presently  stated ;  but  what  I 
first  wish  to  point  out,  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
me  to  select  the  history  of  England  as  more  important 
than  any  other,  and  therefore  as  tho  most  worthy  of  being 
fiuliji'iled  to  a  complete  and  philo.-ojiliic  investigation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  advan- 
tage of  studying  past  events  consists  in  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  the  his- 
tory of  any  people  will  become  more  valuable  in  proportion 
as  their  movements  have  been  least  disturbed  by  agencies 
not  arising  from  themselves.  Every  foreign  or  external 
influence  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  nation  is  an 
interference  with  its  natural  development,  and  therefore 
complicates  the  circumstances  we  seek  to  investigate.  To 
simplify  complications  is,  in  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
the  first  essential  of  success.  This  is  very  familiar  to  the 
cultivators  of  physical  science,  who  are  often  able,  by  a 
single  experiment,  to  discover  a  truth  which  innumerable 
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observations  had  vainly  searched;  the  reason  being,  that 
by  experimenting  on  phenomena, we  can  disentangle  thorn 
iron i  their  complications;  and  thus  isolating  them  from 
the  interference  of  unknown  agencies,  we  leave  them,  as 
it  were,  to  run  their  own  course,  and  disclose  the  opera- 

This,  then,  ia  the  true  standard  by  which  we  must 
measure  the  value  of  the  history  of  any  nation.  The 
importance  of  the  historv  of  a  country  depends,  not  upon 
the  splendour  of  its  exploits,  hut  upon  the  degree  to  which 
its  actions  are  due  to  causes  springing  out  of  itself.  If, 
therefore,  wo  could  find  some  civilized  people  who  had 
worked  out  their  civilization  entirely  by  themselves;  who 
had  escaped  all  foreign  influence,  and  who  had  been  nei- 
ther benefited  nor  retarded  by  the  personal  peculiarities 
of  their  rulers,— the  history  of  sueh  a  people  would  be  of 
paramount  importance;  because  it  would  present  a  condi- 
tion of  normal  and  inherent  development ;  it  would  show 
the  laws  of  progress  acting  in  a  state  of  isolation ;  it  would 
be,  in  fact,  an  experiment  ready-made,  and  would  possess 
all  the  value  of  that  artificial  contrivance  to  which  natural 
science  is  so  much  indebted. 

To  find  such  a  people  as  this  is  obviously  impossible; 
but  the  duty  of  the  philosophic  historian  is,  to  seleet  for 
his  especial  study  the  country  in  which  the  conditions 
have  been  most  closely  followed.  Now,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  intelligent  fo- 
reigners, that  in  England,  during,  at  all  events,  the  last 
three  centuries,  this  lias  been  done  more  constantly  and 
more  successfully  than  in  any  other  country.  1  say  no- 
thing of  the  number  of  our  discoveries,  the  brilliancy  of 
our  literature,  or  the  success  of  our  arras.  These  are 
invidious  topics;  and  other  nations  may  perhaps  deny  to 
us  those  superior  merits  which  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate. 
|  But  I  take  up  this  single  position,  that  of  all  European 
i  countries,  England  is  tho  one  where,  during  the  longest 
j  period,  the  government  has  been  most  quiescent,  and  the 
people  most  active  ;  where  popular  freedom  has  been 
settled  on  tho  widest  basis;  where  each  man  is  most  able 
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to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  do  what  he  likes  ;  where  every 
one  can  follow  his  own  bent,  mid  propagate  his  own  opi- 
nions; where,  religions  persecution  being  little  known,  the 
play  and  flow  of  the  human  mind  may  be  clearly  seen, 
unchecked  by  those  restraints  to  which  it  is  elsewhere 
subjected  ;  where  the  profession  of  heresy  is  least  dan- 
gerous, and  the  praetieo  of  dissent  most  common  ;  where 
hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  side,  and  rise  and  decay 
without  disturbance,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
imaiiecied  by  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  uncontrolled 
by  the  authority  of  the  state  ;  where  all  interests,  and  all 
classes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  most  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves;  where  that  meddlesome  doctrine  called 
Protection  was  first  attacked,  and  where  alone  it  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  where,  in  a  word,  those  dangerous  ex- 
tremes to  which  interference  gives  rise  having  been  avoided, 
despotism  and  rebellion  arc  equally  rare,  and  concession 
being  recognized  as  the  groundwork  of  policy,  the  national 
progress  has  been  least  disturbed  by  the  power  of  privi- 
leged classes,  by  the  influence  of  particular  sects,  or  by  . 
the  violence  of  arbitrary  rulers. 

That  these  arc  the  characteristics  of  English  history 
is  notorious ;  to  some  men  a  matter  of  boast,  to  others  of 
regret.  And  when  to  these  circumstances  wo  add,  that 
England,  owing  to  its  insular  formation,1  was,  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  in  our  progress  as  a  people,  wo  have 
been  less  aficctod  than  any  other  by  the  two  main  sources 
of  interference,  naioelv,  the  authority  of  government,  and 
the  influence  of  foreigners.  In  tho  sixteenth  century,  it 
became  a  fashion,  among  the  English  nobility,  to  travel 
abroad  f  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  fashion  for  foreign 


m  funned  themselves  uut  olour  proper  needs  and  interests," 


r,/rr,.!:if  -..  I/.' I.'.j 'i  -I  ill' I  I'll'.  „<ll„-  I'h.nrl,  ,„>,!  Sl.,1..  Sv..,  IHlo,  j,p.  20,  21. 
Tile  p-iiiiift'.l  i;.ri]*j.[iiL'H(;cs  nf  tlii.  wfi-e  itiiiili  n.-,t  It-etl  ;ic  ilit:  time  <>f  the 

Flelurli    Heviilutiim.     Stt  .!/<., n: in:,  .It  1:1  /%.fiV,  vol.  i.  p.  tl)-l,  IlrUXelleB, 

1837. 

-  In  ;ili:;tlur  I  stall  t'  -V.f.a  the  nvidtm:.  t,t  tin-  nipitliv  ii.t-rf:i:;i li l.' 

love  of  travelling  In  CM  tixtMath  teaxuxj;  b"ut  it  is  intereslina  to  observe, 
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nobility  to  travel  in  England.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  custom  of  travelling  for  amusement  spread  bo  much, 
that,  among  the  rich  and  idle  classes,  there  were  few  Eng- 
lishmen who  did  not,  at  least  once  in  their  life,  cross  the 
Channel ;  while  the  same  classes  in  other  rnuntries,  partly 
because  they  wcro  less  wealthy,  partly  from  an  inveterate 
dislike  to  the  sea,  hardly  ever  entored  our  island,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  on  some  particular  business.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  became  gra- 
dually accustomed  to  foreigners,  and,  like  all  men,  were 
imperceptibly  influenced  by  what  they  often  saw.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  of  our  cities  in  which  none 
but  Englishmen  ever  sot  their  feet  ;3  and  inhabitants,'  even 
of  the  metropolis,  might  grow  old  without  having  once 
seen  a  single  foreigner,  except,  perhaps,  some  dull  and 
pompous  ambassador  taking  his  airing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  And  although  it  is  often  said  that,  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  our  national  character  began 
.  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  French  example,'1  this,  as  I 
shall  fully  prove,  was  confined  to  that  small  and  insigni- 
ficant part  of  society  which  hung  about  the  court ;  nor  did 
it  produce  any  marked  effect  upon  the  two  most  impor- 
\  taut  classes,— the  intellectual  class,  and  the  industrious 
class.  The  movement  may,  indeed,  be  traced  in  the  most 
wnrt-liioss  parts  of  our  literature, — in  the  shameless  pro- 
ductions of  Buckingham,  Dorset,  Etherego,  Killigrew, 
Mulgrave,  Rochester,  and  Sedlcy.    But  neither  then,  nor 

that  during  the  latter  halt  of  tlio  century  there  was  first  established  tbe 
i .- 1  ■  r  1 1  ■  f  ■.i:ivri:ini.  mturs.     i '.  aui  |        /.WiWmi'.h  'M.vri  >,....; 

mi  th-Xt,!Ui:,:<,V.-lib.  ivitli  li-tti-r  frr.ni  I!™,  written  in  'l.VP-,  in  .!/.■>„ „>■,.« 
It  Cerrttyowhi,,'.  il*  iin  11. .V'Ji-J'in/,         i\.  p.  R!. 

»  III  regard  to  the  society  of  women,  this  was  still  more  observable,  even 
A-.-.i  n.iKvi  latur  period  ;  and  when  the  ('i.nnti-:::  ill'  I  in:  ill.  rs  vi.ih-,1  Kni;lniii[, 
at  the  bejfiiiiiisiL'  "f  il"'  ruifjii  of  fi^urgo  111.,  "on  lni  f:ii-,,it  1111  n-.ints  ili: 
ea  curi™it6  dc  voir  l'Aiii<|i-ti.T-r-;  ;  c:.r  on  n.-rur.rq'srjit  r|'i'dlc  aoit  la  seule 
dame  frnncoise  de  qualite  < jis i  fut  vv.mi:  rn  vir.a^'M.r  rli-pnif  dens  ivmi 
ana;  on  lie  cnniprt'noit  point,  .l.-n  1  a  cmii  rh-:*c,  :c=  !iml .:i:-.M. ii-i rr-.r,  !;i  h 
.Im  li.-i::  ilc  .M:i/inii,  uiii  y  ^.ii.mt  v.-nm-  ;.ni-  i.-  r-fh:'. "  n,-l.-,  f.  M--:„.,;.-,s 

'  drmr'ilAfeo/Oirm,v.28B;  Nakm'tHiitory  af  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  211 ; 
and  many  other  writers. 
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at  a  much  later  period,  were  any  of  our  great  thinkers 
influenced  by  the  intellect  of  France  ;6  on  the  contrary, 
wo  find  in  their  ideas,  and  even  in  their  style,  a  certain 
rough  and  native  vigour,  which,  though  ofiensive  to  our 
more  polished  neighbours,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
the  indigenous  product  uf  our  own  country.8  The  origin 
and  extent  of  that  connexion  between  the  French  and 
i  intellects  which  subsequently  arose,  is  a  subject 
lortance;  but,  like  most  others  of  real  value, 
it  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  historians.  In  the  pre- 
sent work,  I  shall  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency  :  in 
the  mean  time  I  may  say,  that  although  we  have  been, 
and  still  are,  greatly  indebted  to  the  French  for  our  im- 
provement in  taste,  in  refinement,  in  manners,  and  indeed 
in  ali  the  amenities  of  life,  we  have  borrowed  from  them 
nothing  absolutely  essential,  nothing  by  which  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  are  permanently  altered.  On  tho  other 
hand,  the  French  have  not  only  borrowed  from  us  some 
very  valuable  political  institutions,  but  even  tho  most  im- 

■  The  only  Englishman  of  genius  who,  during  this  period,  was  influenced 
i.y  the  Kmieh  mind,  was  Hiyden ;  but  this  is  cliMly  apparent  in  hii  plays, 
tin:  whole  i if  utiii-b  arc  ni.ii-  ileseiv.illy  furg-ilien.  His  great  works,  and, 
above  nil,  those  wonderful  satires,  in  which  lie  distanc:-:  ,  very  cmpi-timr, 

cvr-lil  .luv-ual.  arc  lit,  n' .u^ili  v  liali"1;ii[,  iUi'l,  a<  mi-ri-  h|i.\:mi-hs  nfl^u^lieh, 
an-,  if  I  may  n|in,s  In j"  own  jmlijiin'iil,  In  lie  nuilicil  imin.-.liai.k  i.fi.-r 
Ni3.kM>-;ir-.  Li.  l'iY.i-n"s  .vritinjs  tiler-  arc  iiiiuncsiir.naHv  uiariv  i  ;ail'ici::m:; 
i.f  iiij.n-ssi.iTi,  but  few  Gallicisms  of  though t  ;  and  it  is  by  llum  last  tbat  we 
must  estimate  tbc  real  amount  of  foreign  inlliiciici.-.  Sir  Wulnr  s...r  i  a-es 
bo  fnr  as  to  say,  "It  will  admit  iji.i-iiinn,  whc'.h-r  ai.y  -iii;il-  I'l-nah 
«  1.1  lias  1  .itt.  naturalized  iijii.n  tbc  m.le  niith.iritv  nf  Il.iii-n."  ,\,  /..'.■> 
of  Dnjdtn,  p.  62:),  Svo,  lKOS.  Rather  a  bold  assertion.  As  to  the  opinion 
of  J'.x,  tve  l.i.nl  lb, llaiid's  preface  to  /W»  .'mufti  1I..-HO.  ISOS,  p.  mii. 

■  Another  ciivumitanei!  which  ba-i  maintained  lb-  m.[u(i-iulci  ,  and 

therefore  increased  the  value,  of  our  literature,  is,  that  in  im  pr-at  country 

Imvi-  iiti  rar,  i:il-ii  br.-ii  f.i  lilllc  (  ■,  [..-l  Mil];  till-  ;n  iv-l  m.ai  III,  . .1'  11 ■  iva r il i ■  1 1 

by  it.  That  this  is  the  true  policy,  and  that  to  protect  literature,  is  to  in- 
jure it,  are  propositions  for  the  proof  of  which  I  must  refer  l.i  chap,  si.  of 

tin-  vi.lu  -.  ] i  Ihcsyslci.i  of  l„uis  XIV.    In  (be  menu  tin;-.  1  ivill  in.r.te 

the  following  words  from  a  learned  and,  what  is  much  ii-n-r.  :i  tfi.m-htful 
writer;  "Nor  must  he  who  will  uiidarstaiul  the  English  in-i  imtiuns  leave 
out  of  view  the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which  had  spruug  from  the 

tali. -ill  DikT-v  i.f  tin;   KriKli-b   IJ.ilnl.      l.i ' -I  all! i  ll  ball  k-cll  left  In  llcv-lop 

itself.  William  of  Orange  was  foreign  to  it ;  Anno  cared  not  for  it ;  the 
first  <;-.,rL'n  knew  no  English;  the  second  nut  much."  /;.i.;r.,-.,/V.i  Hi  ti.i.i 
of  lit  Amtritai'  /,Vi-.i/»/f..,i,  vol.  ii,  p.  4R  Compare  Forrttr's  Life  of  G'oM- 
tmith,  1854,  vol.  i.  pp.  03-1)6,  vol  ii.  p.  4B0. 
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porta nt  event  in  French  history  is  due,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  our  influence.  Their  Revolution  of  1789  was,  as  is 
well  known,  brought  about,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
was  mainly  instigated,  by  a  few  great  men,  whose  works, 
and  afterwards  whose  speeches,  roused  the  people  to  re- 
sisiance;  but  what  is  less  known,  and  nevertheless  is  cer- 
tainly true,  is,  that  these  eminent  leaders  learnt  in  Eng- 
land that  philosophy  and  tbose  principles  by  which,  when 
[fill isplaiited  into  their  own  country,  such  fearful  and  yet 
such  salutary  results  were  effected.7 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed,  that  by  these  remarks 
I  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  tbe  French  :  a  great  and 
admirable  people  ;  a  people  in  many  respects  superior  to 
ourselves  ;  a  people  from  whom  wo  have  still  much  to 
learn,  and  whoso  deficiencies,  such  as  they  are,  arise  from 
•  the  perpetual  interference  of  a  long  line  of  arbitrary  rulers. 
But,  looking  at  this  matter  historically,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  we  have  worked  out  our  civilization  with 
little  aid  from  them,  while  they  have  worked  out  theirs 
with  great  aid  from  us.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  that  our  governments  have  interfered  less  with 
us  than  their  governments  have  interfered  with  them. 
And  without  in  the  least  prejudging  the  question  as  to 
which  is  the  greater  country,  it  is  solely  on  these  grounds 
that  I  consider  our  history  more  important  than  theirs : 
and  I  select  for  especial  study  the  progress  of  English 
civilization,  simply  because,  being  less  affected  by  agencies 
not  arising  from  itself,  we  can  the  more  clearly  discern  iu 
it  the  normal  march  of  society,  and  the  undisturbed  ope- 
ration of  those  great  laws  by  which  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind are  ultimately  regulated. 

After  this  comparison  between  the  relative  value  of 
French  and  English  history,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary 
to  examine  the  claims  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the 
history  of  other  countries.  Indeed,  there  are  only  two  in 
whose  favour  any  thing  can  bo  said:  I  moan  Germany, 
considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  United  States  of  North 
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America.  As  to  the  Germans,  it  is  undoubtedly  time,  that 
since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  profound  thinkers  than  any 
other  country,  I  might  perhaps  Kay,  than  ali  other  coun- 
tries put  together.  Hut  the  objections  which  apply  to  the 
French  are  still  more  applicable  to  the  Germans.  For 
the  protective  principle  has  been,  and  still  is,  stronger  in 
Germany  than  in  France.  Even  the  best  of  the  German 
governments  are  constantly  interfering  with  the  people ;  . 
never  leaving  them  to  themselves,  always  luoking  after 
their  interests,  and  meddling  in  the  commonest  affairs  of 
daily  life.  Besides  this,  1 1 1< ■  German  literature,  though 
now  the  first  in  Europe,  owch  its  origin,  as  we  shall  hero- 
after  see,  to  that  great  sceptical  movement,  by  which,  in 
France,  the  Revolution  was  preceded.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  ceniurv.  the  Germans.  imuvithsUtuding 
a  few  eminent  names,  such  as  Kepler  and  Leibnitz,  had 
no  Literature  of  real  value  ;  and  the  first  impetus  which 
they  received,  was  caused  by  their  contact  with  the  French 
intellect,  and  by  the  influence  of  those  eminent  French-  ' 
men  who,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  flocked  to 
Berlin,8  a  city  which  has  ever  since  been  the  head-quarters 
of  philosophy  and  science.  From  this  there  have  resulted 
some  very  important  circumstances,  which  I  can  here  only 
briefly  indicate.  The  German  intellect,  stimulated  by  the 
French  into  a  sudden  growth,  lias  boon  irregularly  deve- 
loped ;  and  thus  hurried  into  an  activity  greater  than  the 


•  The  history  (if  Litis  n;ni:irk:ii.k\  truuiiih  short-lived,  union  between  the 
Frmdi  iui'i  l.lm-man  inlclkvt.i  will  In-  tncril  in  llie  IK\it  loliLltie;  but  itH 
first  iin-M  dfvi:t,  in  stimuli!!  ir...:.  ii-  i-i.lin-r  ui  fiTntin;.',  On;  I'li-nnan  liltraturo, 
is  uoticcil  liy  m:c  of  the  tuir:'!  lc:ii-m.Tl  ..f  thiir  i > -.v 1 1  »ri'..T-i  ;  "  lii.iut  eincF- 
Iheils  war  mi  ilii-.-i.i .  (n'^ihiiinil.-n  iinuj.-r  lIEi-  littdni-i'fi..  Sjnndie  gebniucht, 
unci  die  MuttiTspnidi..'  mi  h.-Iult  i-ullivin  i,,,nliui.  aii.li  i-t,tli./.l..  ■.unli  ii  ilic-it 
S,:l,i  ift.ui  iL-.u'h  incit-tcnthd!-;  nnr  von  <  u.-ldirti'ii,  ui.il  L'uLvursi tiilssii-- 

ldirhui,  fit:-  wddn-  iiurli  liin.|its;.i  liiiiti  lutein. nil  wilitsi,  iidi-si-n.  tiryrii 
lit.;  Mitre  lie.  ;l l  ■  1 1 v. l- I , n 1 1 ■_ n I  J;  lii:ni:nii  i  t-,  me :!;■■■:■•■  ri-ciirclie  mi]  fui.ni- 
si-CNe  Werk"  fek-.li  l.l.i  nitwit  "linlcil.  1I1KS  d.m-i,  <lii;  V  .tlid.,-  lit- 
K.Miijr-i  v,.,t  i'rvus^i,  Ffieilrldislf.,  iti.T  viti  i-iiii.-i-ii  ^■i.iLili-l.  w.ir.kn  »:ir, 
:"i:uiii..];dn:  i.elotirte  hcsuiidcrs  gitehrt  und  nngL'stt'llI  uinil-.n,  iittitini.]  •■in 
Wetleifer  der  Dcntsdn  tL,  nudt  hi  (inn  ,dmn;id.en  Viir;;:.i:-.  uidit  aiLiiirk 
m.  i,lL-ii!LU,  iin.l  .iic  .---nidif  licit  sir:.  Siikl  in  ,ii..  n,  hitliiti  Ciiui.i  von  Vnil- 
kommcuhtit."  Tammatm,  UtsdiidtU  dtr  rhileiophir,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ml. 
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average  civilization  of  the  country  rccjuircs.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  in  which 
we  find  so  wide  an  interval  between  the  highest  minds 
and  the  lowest  minds.  The  German  philosophers  possess 
a  learning,  and  a  reach  of  thought,  which  places  them  at 
the  head  of  the  civilized  world.  The  German  people  nre 
more  superstitious,  murr  prejudiced,  ami.  notwithstanding 
the  care  which  the  government  takes  of  their  education, 
more  really  ignorant,  and  more  unfit  to  guide  themselves, 
than  are  the  inhabitants  either  of  France  or  of  England." 
This  separation  and  divergence  of  the  two  classes  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  artificial  stimulus,  which  a  century 
ago  was  administered  to  one  of  the  classes,  and  which 
thus  disturbed  the  normal  proportions  of  society.  Owing 
to  this,  the  highest  intellects  have,  in  Germany,  so  out- 
stripped the  general  progress  of  the  nation,  that  there,  is 
no  sympathy  between  the  two  parties  ;  nor  are  there  at 
present  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  brought  into 
contact.  Their  great  authors  address  themselves,  not  to 
their  country,  but  to  each  other.    They  are  sure  of  a  se- 

■  A  popular  vli-w  .if  tin-  svsti.'ni  nf  nalimial  i:di u-nli> .11  r-s!:ilil isln-it  in  fii-r- 
niany,  Bill  he  found  iu  >  Nin'.if  r,„.,l  ,nv,,,  ...„/  K-hu-  it  inn  ■/ />.■■  l',;-,,Je 
of  Euntpt,  vol.  ii  pp.  1-344.  But  Mr.  Kay,  like  most  literal}  mon,  over- 
rates the  advantages  of  Ulcniry  neiiuirtfiiLi-iirs,  iimi  ■mil.  i  n.:  L-.  that  uli  1  wilii  m 
Of  the  faculties  iiIik  Ii  uiirlior'iwkj  n-.-i  sclmnis  can  impart  tu  a  people  who 
art'  (Lrhanvil  frulii  the  cjcidw  .if  civil  and  pnlitioal  righm.  In  tin-  Littery 
of  the  protective  spirit  (chaps,  is.  and     of  tiio  presi'iit  v<i]iniit.'i,  J  thajl  ri'- 


1  political  matters,  atid  havo  no  aptitude  for  the  practical  01 


administrative  poin  Tin:  i|n;.liy 

'' d  the  subject,  that  there  are  more  rjopiili 


 that  there  ai  

— is  iu  Prorata,  the  moat  educated  part  of  Germany,  t —  .. 
I- ii;;!  iimi  ;  uni]  iliiii  tin'  It-imilv  Mil  1 1  uiii™  :nci.  din;;  In  I  In  j>l  it  irvealer  in 
Prussia  than  in  Eti^lniid.  For  illustration  of  the  practical  working,  iu  in- 
diiiil'ial  i.-.i^-.  of  cii;ii[i!;1-i.iv  fiin^iHutn,  and  1,!  tin-  hard. hip  it  causes,  SCO 
a  smisrlalnns  .KMunvnc,  rulateil  in  /.-,/-</.<  ,V*  of  a  Tranlltr,  Svo,  1842, 

tii.n,  etui  n.iiu,,!  ,.„  7„„',d,.n,  ls-Hi,  pp.  _.">;t,        where  there  is 

some  useful  cviduiiin;  (d  the  l-oukhiucuih-s  nf  "liialjrreal  ( i e i" r r I : l ; :  -in  of  ovlv- 
regulation." 
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lect  and  learned  audience,  and  they  use  what,  in  reality, 
is  a  learned  language :  tliey  turn  their  mother-tongiio 
into  a  dialect,  eloquent  indeed,  and  very  powerful,  but  SO  ; 
difficult,  so  subtle,  and  so  full  of  complicated  inversions, 
that  to  their  own  lower  classes  it  is  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible.10 From  this,  there  have  arisen  some  of  the  most 
marked  peculiarities  of  Gorman  literature.  For,  being 
deprived  of  ordinary  readers,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  influ- 
ence of  ordinary  prejudice ;  and  hence,  it  has  displayed 
a  boldness  of  inquiry,  a  recklessness  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  a  disregard  of  traditional  opinions,  which  en- 
title it  to  tho  highest  praise.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
same  circumstance  has  produced  that  absenco  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  that  indifference  to  material  and  physical 
interests,  for  whicli  the  German  literature  is  justly  cen- 
sured. As  a  matter  of  course,  all  this  has  widened  tho 
oHfiiiui]  breach,  and  increased  the  distance  which  separates 
the  groat  German  thinkers  from  that  dull  and  plodding 
class,  which,  though  it  lies  immediately  beneath  them,  still 
remains  uninfluenced  by  their  knowledge,  and  uncheercd 
by  the  glow  and  fire  of  their  genius. 


»  Thil  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Laing,  by  far  the  ablest  traveller  who  has 
published  obsertati oris  on  Kur^n  »™otr :  "  German  authors,  t.".;h  the 

l,-il,vti!;,1,  mi:!  iiK-re  iWhl  v\- ii'l  tivat  ei] ,  Clan  i,i;r  tL-miili'ir  rul.ii.-  In 

"■  i    ill  ralnri  .  ill  'in     tn<l  ilIi  "11  .  ■  ■  .  1  ],|ii!..m 

tho  meaning  of  language,  and  possessed"  of  the  ordinary  reasoning  nun-era. 
....  The  social  influence  r»f  German  lileral  kc  is,  .■,,v.>-ei|iir],i lj.  ;■■  ir. M n i-<1 
within  a  narrower  circle.  It  has  no  influence,  on  the  mind  of  the  lower,  i.r 
even  irf  ihe  niiilrlte  rlwf-n  in  arrive  life,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or 
leisure  i,i  ffi™  their  faculties  up  in  tlm  |,ii:'l:-i:.,[c  ■ . F  [iieir  great  writers. 
The  reading  public  must  devote  much  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  tune 
rif  f.-i'lii.g.  anil  i.f  i iii:i;'inin- i- I ,  nirewrv  In  full  my  the  writing  public,  Tho 
?iit-i:it  ec  rjETi i ~L  Mr. -is  ar;i.r<iini::i  in  I  ti.iii  v  the  rii'isi  •_■  s  nl i riMrv  dull- 
ness, inertness  .1  mill'!,  mill  ieiwraiire,  Mow  a  certain  level,  with  the  moat  1 
cvlrniirdi-nrv  in t..-i!i't-1  n^l  di-velieim.-iit,  lean-ini!.  :i:id  fn-nhis,  at  nr  above 
it."  hiw-fi  .Vutn  nfa  Tmivlltr,  first  serie:'.  ]■[..  -JW,  -iii7.  Tile  Bame  acute 
ohser-ver  srirs  in  a  later  !.,«'<  r.V-..,.,  |!,[,r!  s,-ri,-s,  f-T.,,  !.s.12,  p.  12):  "The 
two  cbsseB  speak  and  think  in  riilferoiit  languages.  Tin-  mltivati  d  Herman 
'■'  i  '-■  ■      H:e  h.iiiri::,  i  '■■'!■  "I  llU'ialnr,  ,       I,   :  .   ■  '  iit 

the  farm,-,-,  tr:'.de.-:ri:ii,.  id, <■■[, keeper."  S,  e  ;,].=:,  yV.  !'.  ijVili- 

eiila;  ilr,i  s,>  clear  and  vigoruui  a  thinker  :n  Mr.  I.imiij  evidently  ia,  should 
have  fdleii  in  detecting  tho  anise  of  this  peculiar  phcuomcnon. 
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In  America,  on  the  other  himd,  wo  hoc  a  civilization 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  We  see  a  country,  of  which 
it  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  no  other  are  there  so  few 
men  of  great  learning,  and  so  few  men  of  great  ignorance.11 
In  Germany,  the  speculative  classes  and  the  practical 
classes  are  altogether  disunited;  in  America,  they  are 
altogether  fused.  In  Germany,  nearly  every  year  brings 
forward  new  discoveries,  now  philosophies,  new  means  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged. 
In  America,  such  inquiries  are  almost  entirely  neglected  : 
sinca  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  no  great  metaphy- 
sician has  appeared  ;  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
physical  science;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  juris- 
prudence,1'' scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done  for  those 
vast  subjects  on  which  the  Germans  are  incessantly  la- 
bouring. The  stock  of  American  knowledge  is  small, 
hut  it  is  spread  through  all  classes  ;  the  stock,  of  German 
knowledge  is  immense,  but  it  is  confined  to  one  class. 
Which  of  these  two  forms  of  civilization  is  the  more  ad- 
vantageous, is  a  question  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to 
.  decide.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  that  in 
Germany,  there  is  a  serious  failure  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  ;  and,  in  America,  a  no  less  serious  one  in  its 

"  "  Je  ne  penso  pas  .pi'il  v  ait  de  pave  Jaii£  In  nionde  oil,  proportion 
giinMe  avee  1,i  population,  il  so  tmnve  an~si  [ion  dynntaiLLJ  vl  moiiis  de 
savants  .pi'on  Aiu^iiipio. "  T„rri,  ,;!!,■  ,i-  l,i  Il--i,:„:;;<lie  i„  A  ,,.<;■„;,«;  vol.  i. 
p.  01. 

"  The  causes  <if  this  exeeptinn  I  .-hall  omieavinir  !o  (nice  in  the  licit 
volume  :  lint  it  i;  interesting  to  notice,  that,  as  early  as  177;",.  Bnrka  vy.is 
struck  by  the  partiality  of  tin-  Americans  (or  works  mi 
"     ',  in  Porte 


■Vti,  in  frirli'ii-u-ut-irf,  li;<:<;-,,.  vol.  xviit.  p.  Wo;  oi 
vol.  i.  p.  IKS.  He  says  :  "  In  no  L-ijiinl:-.  perhaps  in  t; 
so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numerous  ami  powerful ;  and  in 
most  provinces  it  Uko.s  (ho  h  ad.  Tin:  L-i'  a'.or  iniuilior  of  tin.-  deputes  sent 
to  the  Congress  were  lawyeis.  Hut  nil  whe  Mil,— and  must  do  rend,— 
endeavour  to  ..l.tain  some  sn.atti.Tiii);  in  that  -oiooioi'.  I  have  boon  l.ilil  liy 
an  einiiunt  hooitseiler,  that  in  r.o  hrtinch  of  his  lii.i.inv-i.  after  I  raits  of 

]io|.ulor  ilevoliim,  wore  so  many  i  ks  as  tioiso  on  tin-  law  i.-<polli  il  to  the 

plantations.  The  colonists  havo  niov  falkn  into  the  ha'.'  oi  Linaliii!!  them 
for  their  own  I  hear  tli.it  thee  liave  sold  nearly  aa  many  of  lila.l.stonc's 

<  i.mmentaiie.  in  Auievira  a-  in  l-.tiitla-iil. "  Of  this  state  of  ...oiol y,  the  eicnt 
works  of  Kent  ami  Story  wa'iv.  at  a  later  period,  the  natural  result.  '  ill  tin: 
re-poor"  al  nre-eiit  hit  for  tin-  leo/.d  loofo'sion.  si:o  L.i.W*  .^....m'  ,'r.  t.'*r: 

f.,;:,;l  A.'.,!..-.  [Mil,  vol.  i.  p  ami  as  to  the  indues,  f.\,ul,<'«  .V.  Amrrioi, 

vol.il.  p.  32). 
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accumulation.  And  as  civilization  is  regulated  by  the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident 
that  no  country  can  even  approach  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivating  one  of  these  conditions  to 
an  excess,  it  neglect^  the  cultivation  of  the  other.  In- 
deed, from  this  want  of  balance  and  equilibrium  between 
the  two  elements  of  civilization,  there  have  arisen  in 
America  and  in  Germany  those  groat  hut  opposite  evils, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  be  easily  remedied  :  and 
which,  until  remedied,  will  certainly  retard  the  progress 
of  both  countries,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  advan- 
tages which  such  one-sided  energy  docs  for  the  moment 
always  procure. 

I  have  very  briefly,  but  I  hope  fairly,  and  certainly 
with  no  conscious  partiality,  endeavoured  to  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  the  history  of  the  four  leading  countries 
of  the  world.  As  to  the  real  greatness  of  the  countries 
themselves,  1  offer  no  opinion  ;  because  each  considers 
itself  to  be  the  first.  But,  unless  the  facts  I  have  stated 
can  be  controverted,  it  certainly  follows,  that  tho  history 
of  England  is,  to  the  philosopher,  more  valuable  than  any 
other  ;  because  he  can  more  clearly  sec  in  it  the  accumu- 
lation and  diffusion  of  knowledge  going  hand-in-hand  ;  be- 
cause that  knowledge  has  been  less  influenced  by  foreign 
and  external  agencies;  and  because  it  has  been  less  inter- 
fered with,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  those  powerful, 
but  frequently  incompetent  men,  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  is  intrusted. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and  not  nt 
all  from  those  motives  which  are  dignified  with  the  name 
of  patriotism,  that  1  have  determined  to  write  the  history 
of  my  own  country,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  ; 
and  to  write  it  in  a  manner  as  complete,  and  as  exhaus- 
tive, as  tho  materials  which  aro  now  extant  will  enable 
me  to  do.  Hut,  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  already 
stated,  render  it  impossible  to  discover  the  laws  of  society 
solely  by  studying  the  history  of  a  single  nation,  I  have 
drawn  up  the  present  Introduction,  in  order  to  obviate 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  great  subject  is 
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surrounded.  In  the  curlier  chapters,  I  have  attempted 
to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  subject  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible  basis  upon  which  it 
can  rest.  With  this  view,  I  have  looked  at  civilization 
as  broken  into  two  vast  divisions:  the  European  division, 
in  which  Man  is  more  powerful  than  Nature  ;  and  the 
non-European  division,  in  which  Nature  is  more  powerful 
than  Man.  This  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  na- 
tional progress,  in  connexion  with  popular  liberty,  could 
l  have  originated  in  no  part  of  the  world  except  in  Europe; 
where,  therefore,  the  riso  of  real  civilization,  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  human  mind  upon  the  forces  of 
nature,  are  alone  to  be  studied.  The  superiority  or  the 
mental  laws  over  the  physical,  being  thus  recognized  as 
the  groundwork  of  European  history,  the  next  step  has 
been,  to  resolve-  tho  mental  laws  into  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, and  prove  the  superior  influence  of  the  intellectual 
ones  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  Man.  These  gene- 
ralizations appear  to  me  the  essential  preliminaries  of  his- 
tory, considered  as  a  science  ;  and,  in  order  to  connect 
them  with  the  special  history  of  England,  we  have  now 
merely  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  condition  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  as,  until  that  is  done,  tho  annals  of  any 
people  can  only  present  an  empirical  succession  of  events, 
connected  by  such  stray  and  casual  links  as  are  devised 
by  different  writers,  according  to  their  different  prin- 
ciples. The  remaining  part  of  this  Introduction  will, 
therefore,  be  chiefly  occupied  in  completing  the  scheme 
I  have  sketched,  by  investigating  the  history  of  various 
countries  in  reference  to  those  intellectual  peculiarities 
on  which  the  history  of  our  own  country  supplies  no  ade- 
quate information.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  tho 
accumulation  of  knowledge  lias  been  far  more  rapid  than 
in  England  ;  the  laws  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
may,  on  that  account,  be  most  conveniently  studied  in 
German  history,  and  then  applied  deductively  to  the 
history  of  England.  In  the  same  way,  the  Americans 
have  diffused  their  knowledge  much  more  completely  than 
we  have  done;  1,  therefore,  purpose  to  explain  some  of 
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tho  phenomena  of  English  civilization  by  thoso  laws  of 
diffusion,  of  which,  in  American  civilization,  the  workings 
may  ho  most  clearly  seen,  and  hence  the  discovery  most 
easily  made.  Again,  inasmuch  as  Franco  is  the  most 
civiliaed  country  in  which  the  protective  spirit  is  very 
powerful,  wo  may  trace  tho  occult  tendencies  of  that 
spirit  among  ourselves,  by  studying  its  obvious  tendencies 
among  our  neighbours.  With  this  view,  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  French  history,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
tective principle,  by  showing  the  injury  it  has  inflicted  on 
a  very  able  and  enlightened  people.  And,  in  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  French  devolution,  I  shall  point  out  how  that  ! 
great  event  was  a  reaction  against  tho  protective  spirit ; 
while,  as  the  materials  for  the  reaction  were  drawn  from 
J ■  j i j  Li  1  r l  m  t ,  we  shall  also  see  in  it  the  way  in  which  the 
intellect  of  one  country  acts  upon  the  intellect  of  another; 
and  we  shall  arrive  at  some  results  respecting  that  in- 
terchange of  ideas  which  is  likely  to  become  the  most 
important  regulator  of  European  affairs.  This  will  throw 
much  light  on  the  laws  of  international  thought ;  and,  in 
connexion  with  it,  two  separate  chapters  will  be  devoted 
to  a  History  of  the  Protective  Spirit,  and  an  Examination 
of  its  relative  intensity  in  France  and  England.  But  the 
French,  as  a  people,  have,  since  the  beginning  or  middle  , 
of  tho  seventeenth  contury,  boon  remarkably  free  from 
superstition  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  their  go-  j 
vernment,  they  are  very  averse  to  ecclesiastical  power : 
so  that,  although  their  history  displays  the  protective  I 
principle  in  its  political  funu,  it  supplies  little  evidence 
respecting  its  religious  form  ;  while,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, the  evidence  is  also  scanty.  Hence,  my  intention 
is,  to  give  a  view  of  Spanish  history  ;  because,  in  it  wo 
may  .  trace  the  full  results  of  that  protection  against 
error  which  the  spiritual  classes  are  always  eager  to  af- 
ford. In  Spain,  the  church  has,  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, possessed  more  authority,  and  tho  clergy  havo 
been  more  influential,  both  with  the  people  and  the  go- 
vernment, than  in  any  other  country;  it  will,  therefore, 
he  convenient  to  study  in  Spain  tho  laws  of  ecclcsi- 
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astical  development,  and  the  manner  in  winch  that  de- 
velopment affect1*  the  national  interests.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, which  operates  on  the  intellectual  progress  of 
a  nation,  is  the  method  of  investigation  that  its  ablest 
men  habitually  employ.  This  method  can  only  be  one 
of  two  kinds  ;  it  must  he  either  inductive,  or  deductive. 
Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  different  form  of  civilization, 
and  is  ahvavs  accompanied  hv  a  different  stvlc  of  thought, 
particularly  in  regard  to  religion  and  science.  These  dif- 
ferences iirc  of  such  immense  importance,  that,  until  their 
laws  arc  known,  wo  cannot  ho  said  to  understand  the 
real  history  of  past  events.  Now,  the  two  extremes  of 
the  difference  are,  undoubtedly,  Germany  and  the  United 
fjtatcs  ;  the  Germans  being  pre-eminently  deductive,  the 
'Americans  inductive.  But  Germany  and  America  are, 
in  so  many  other  respects,  diiimoU'ioallv  opposed  to  each 
other,  that  1  have  thought  it  expedient  to  study  the  ope- 
rations of  the  deductive  and  inductive  spirit  in  coun- 
tries between  which  a  closer  analogy  exists  ;  because  the 
greater  the  similarity  between  two  nations,  the  more 
easily  can  we  trace  the  consequences  of  any  single  di- 
vergence, and  the  more  conspicuous  do  the  laws  of  that 
divergence  become.  Such  an  opportunity  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  as  compared  with  that  of  England. 
Here  we  have  two  nations,  bordering  on  each  other, 
speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  literature, 
and  knit  together  by  the  same  interests.  And  yet  it  is 
a  truth,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention,  but  the 
proof  of  which  I  shall  fully  detail,  that  until  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  the  Scotch  intellect  has  been  even 
more  entirely  deductive  than  the  English  intellect  has 
been  inductive.  The  inductive  tendencies  of  the  English 
mind,  and  the  almost  superstitious  reverence  with  which 
we  cling  to  them,  have  been  noticed  with  regret  by  a  few, 
and  a  very  few,  of  our  ablest  men.13  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Scotland,  particularly  during  the  eighteenth  century, 

"  Particularly  Colorize  and  Mr.  John  Mill.  But,  with  tho  greatest 
]ms!.iliii-  iif|iftt  f.rr  y.r.  Mill's  lu.'CiiMni  i.vi-k  nil  l.nirii',  1  [iiusl  vutmiri;  tu 
ttiiuk  taut  lie  lias  as  ml  mil  l.j.i  umuh  lu  tin;  iiilhiutn'e  .if  liacmi  in  encour- 
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the  groat  thinkers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  the 
deductive  method.  Now,  the  characteristic  of  deduction, 
when  applied  to  branches  of  knowledge  not  jet  ripe  for 
it,  is,  that  it  increases  the  number  of  hypotheses  from 
which  wo  reason  downwards,  and  brings  into  disrepute 
the  slow  and  patient  ascent  peculiar  to  inductive  in- 
quiry. This  desiro  to  grasp  at  truth  by  speculative,  and, 
as  it  were,  foregone  conclusions,  has  often  led  the  way  to 
great  discoveries  ;  and  no  one,  properly  instructed,  will 
deny  its  immense  value.  But  when  it  is  universally  fol- 
lowed, there  is  imminent  danger  lest  the  observation  of 
more  empirical  uniformities  should  be  neglected  ;  and  lost 
thinking  men  should  grow  impatient  at  those  small  and 
proximate  generalizations,  which,  according  to  tho  in- 
ductive scheme,  must  invariably  precede  the  larger  and 
higher  ones.  Whenever  this  impatience  actually  occurs, 
there  is  produced  serious  mischief.    For  these  lower  ge- 

minds  and  practical  minds  possess  in  common,  and  on  / 
which  they  meet.  If  this  ground  is  cut  away,  the  meet-  Q£ 
ing  is  impossible.  In  such  case,  tFero  arises  among  the 
scientific  classes,  an  undue  contempt  for  inferences  which 
the  experience  of  the  vulgar  has  drawn,  but  of  which 
the  laws  seem  inexplicable;  while,  among  the  practical 
classes,  there  arises  a  disregard  of  speculations  so  wide, 
so  magnificent,  and  of  which  the  intermediate  and  pre- 
liminary steps  are  hidden  from  their  gaze.  The  results 
of  tins  in  Scotland  are  highly  curious,  and  are,  in  several 
respects,  similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  Germany  ; 
since  in  both  countries  the  intellectual  classes  have  long 
been  remarkable  for  their  boldness,  of  investigation  and 
their  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  the  people  at  large 
ciju.ill  v  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  superstitions 
and  the  strength  of  their  prejudices.  In  Scotland,  this 
is  even  more  striking  than  in  Germany  ;  because  the 
Scotch,  owing  to  causes  which  have  been  little  studied, 

aging  the  inductive  spirit,  nnri  too  littlu  to  those  other  circumstances  which 
jpive  rise  to  the  Racuiiku  philosophy,  nud  to  which  that  philosophy  oivos 
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arc,  ill  practical  matters,  not  only  industrious  mid  provi- 
dent, but  singularly  shrewd.  This,  however,  in  tlio  higher 
departments  of  life,  has  availed  them  nothing;  and,  while 
there  is  no  country  which  possesses  a  more  original,  in- 
quisitive, and  innovating  literature-  than  Scotland  does,  so 
also  is  there  no  count  rv.  equally  civilized,  in  which  so  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  lingers,  in  which  so 
many  absurdities  are  still  believed,  and  in  which  it  would 
\  be  ao  easy  to  rouse  into  activity  the  old  feelings  of  reli- 
gious intolerance. 

The  divergence,  and  indeed  the  hostility,  thus  esta- 
blished between  the  practical  and  speculative  classes,  is 
the  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  is 
partly  cause  and  partly  effect  of  the  predominance  of  the 
deductive  method.  For  this  descending  scheme  being  op- 
posed te  the  ascending  or  inductive  scheme,  neglects  those 
lower  generalizations  which  are  the  only  ones  that  belli 
classes  understand,  and,  therefore,  the  only  ones  where 
they  sympathize  with  each  other.  The  inductive  method, 
as  popularized  by  Hacou.  gave  great  prominence  to  these 
lower  or  proximate  truths  ;  and  this,  though  it  has  often 
made  the  intellectual  classes  in  England  too  utilitarian, 
has  at  all  events  saved  them  from  that  state  of  isolation 
in  which  they  would  otherwise  have  remained.  But  in 
Scotland  the  isolation  has  been  almost  complete,  because 
the  deductive  method  has  been  almost  universal.  Full 
evidence  of  this  will  be  collected  in  the  next  volume ;  but, 
that  I  may  not  leave  the  subject  entirely  without  illustra- 
tion, I  "ill  notice  very  briefly  the  principal  instances  that 
occurred  during  those  three  generations  in  which  Scotch 
literature  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

During  this  period,  which  comprises  nearly  a  century, 
the  tendency  was  so  unmistak cable,  as  to  form  a  striking 
phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  The  first 
great  symptom  was  a  movement  begun  by  Simsoti,  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  continued  by 
Stewart,  professor  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  These 
able  men  made  strenuous  efforts  to  revive  the  pure  Greek 
geometry,  and  depreciate  the  algebraic  or  symbolical 


analysis."  Hence  there  arose  among  thorn,  and  among 
their  disciples,  a  love  of  the  most  refined  methods  of  so- 
lution, and  a  contempt  for  those  easier,  but  less  elegant 
ones,  which  we  owe  to  algebra.13  Hero  we  clearl  v  hoc 
the  isolating  anil  esoteric  character  of  a  scheme  which 
despises  what  ordinary  understandings  can  quickly  mas- 
ter, and  which  had  rather  proceed  from  the  ideal  to  the 
tangible,  than  mount  from  the  tangible  to  the  ideal.  Just 
at  tho  same  lime,  the  same  spirit  was  displayed,  in  another 
branch  of  inquiry,  by  Hutcheson,  who,  though  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  professor  there.  In  Ids  celebrated  moral  and  a'sthetic 
researches,  lie,  in  the  place  of  inductive  reasoning  from 
palpable  facts,  substituted  deductive  reasoning  from  im- 
palpable principles:  ignoring  the  immediate  and  practical 
snggesiiciis  of  the  senses,  anil  believing  that  by  a  hypo- 
thetical assumption  of  certain  laws,  he  could  descend  upon 
the  facts,  instead  of  rising  from  tho  facts  iu  order  to  learn 
the  laws.10    His  philosophy  exercised  immense  influence 

1        I  ^  I    |       I  ^imson. «  early  taste  on  th^snl. 

|u-.l  :e.iv  t tl  -  v i  -n:  iii  hi  :  mui-h  on  Coino  Sections,  puhlished  in  1735. 

J/si, /(.■<■/■',  lI,:U!ir.:,:.i.  Mii.'::r„.,i! :i  t- 1>.  I  J.  (.Mi  U.L-  iliHVi-i-nci-  tiit  in-e  11 

Uie  iiin-iciit  ami   Ifi-ii  si-hi'ini's,  tin-it-  nrt;  -"in.1  iiijri.ni..in.  eii.ii^ii  |.L-i::ai  ■ 

Pi--tT.-i.-l-.  Ic-nahl.-.  i-mini  l;::  i::  i)i]-;,:<i  .-k.-.vhi-i'-i /■/,,'■■■< mi,,.  .Mi.-.-l,  m:.  Li. 

r».    i      a:,-!  ■-.  ::-D.    Sue       -:,„.,,-,  /',.',-,•„,.  v,.l.  i.  m... 

:■!'.-..     .M:,:i:-,L«  Sh-.t.Tt.,  tliu  .iir.tlieiiinlii-al  !>rutWs<jr  ill  Iviin!,.,^],,  wii,  t!,i, 

analysis,  Bnmr-  't  Bitsotg  of  the  Onivertilf  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  bp.  357-3tso, 
Iwn,  p.  S9. 

"  One  uf  Si  iiisoii**  Brrat  n.-.i*oLis  for  recommending  the  old  analysis,  whs 
that  it  was  "  client"  than  tin;  t...[i[.:,r:,v;..j:v  ni-.a,.-,-;  ,.,-i^i^  ,.f  in- 

tnidociiij;  ah/ch^ir  .-;;], -1,1:, .[..,..  [.,!,.  -  nelly.    S\-;  7V,.,(-.->V., IKI2, 

4m,  pi,,  l'7,  iir ;  ii  vu1hh1.1l.  i*..ik.  which  Lord  Hr, .u-1  n.M.,  in  Ilia  linsty  life 
of  oinipon,  calls  "  a  very  Iwirned  and  esoeediugly  tH-writteu,  indeed  hardly 

I«rd  Braud™i's;  "iid'he  had  more!!™  uITgmttdwitagB  of  npdroUtttf-  y^\J 
in/  ll.L  «ul.jvc;t  ii;.-.[i  iviiich  In;  v.ti-1,-. 

—  "Fir  James  Maetiiitcwli  I  /"'<'...-. ,  i-'i.-.-,      /■:■■/■..■<■■,/  /'.;.■'..,..,„■■. .,,  t,.  L'iM)  says   -,,  ',. 
ofHutchi.mii,  "  To  him  may  also  he  ascrihed  that  pimieneBa  to  multiply 
ultimate  ami  ■jvii.-iiiil  |i:-iin.-i[ik-5  in  liiiniiin  ll.ituic,  wiiidi  diaue'.-..i-|n-..l  tin: 
Scottish  school  till  the  second  extinction  of  u  passion  for  metaphysical 
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among  metaphysicians  ;'7  and  bis  method  of  working 
downwards,  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  ivas  adopted 
by  another  and  a  still  greater  Scotchman,  the  illustrious 
Adam  Smith.  How  Smith  favoured  the  deductive  form 
of  investigation,  is  apparent  in  his  Throw  of  Moral  Senti- 
meiils,  likewise  in  his  Exmy  on  Ltuujiunje,19  anil  even  in  his 
fragment  on  tlie  HiMon:  of  Axtroitomy,  iu  which  he,  from 
general  considerations,  undertook  to  prove  what  the  march 
of  nstronomical  discovery  must  have  been,  instead  of  first 
ascertaining  what  it  hail  been.111  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
again,  is  entirely  deductive,  since  in  it  Smith  generalizes 


4'.      1 1  U-I-IliM  IS[  Vr:         I]  j. (1  i*  f  ■lilFl'tVtlf.  ! ;  L I L  ^  1 1 ;  I  H .  ■  - .      I  >  l\  A    1 1 .  .1 1 1  hp  I  ;  i  k hi  r  ;/l  1 1 - 

i:i_-ly  iriVL-.-tiiMtiinih.     He  >ilv>-,  "  Atli'miit11  U<  e^biri  tin'  iilietm- 

JIMI1NL    i  if   liilljruime    „  /,;■;,„■;    fi.t.,M    1,1    Hit    UN  llih,'."     Aril'Jtl'f    M    '■  ttll  ,1  ... » - 

II'.., p.  a.-..",.  This,  windd  lend  int. i  a  disttis-ii.u  ton  ]iniR  fur  a  note  : 
lull  it  ;ippc;irii  to  mo  that  thcae  n  priori  infirm.-.^  tire,  t'i  the  priii'-l.^iht. 
what  livptillii'SMi  are  kj  tin:  inductive  natural  ph litis.. .jiIilt  ;  and  if  this  lie 


rit  cast,  tli.:y  :nv  mtremttv  un;  'hlv.ii-.;.   ].■    nallv  iYuitlul  i^]..;ii 

 *ie  unlets  i'  '-   

nil  :;,.V].,,t! 


t mil's,  iiiviLiLiiiiutin-  l'iLi-1 


ii  be  made  unless  it  is  preceded  bj  a  judicious  h^potbt 


Bopbsn,  M.  A.  Coint 
»  Th<i  two  write 
wl.ii.li  pulitifiil 


th-u^l.  less  \nu-n<m  «ti.1  perh-.p*  Ws  influential,  would, 
in  .1  scientific  point  of  view,  be  equally  valuable.  To  give 
another  instance  :  the  works  of  Hume,  his  metaphysical 
essays  alone  excepted,  are  all  deductive  ;  his  profound 
economical  inquiries  are  essentially  a  priori,  and  might 
have  been  written  without  any  acquaintance  with  those 
details  of  trade  and  finance  from  which,  according  to  the 

Tims.  t„o,  in  his'  Natural  History  of  Religion,  he' eiidea- 


mplete  igaon 
the  theory  is  wrung.  S«e,  for  ipstano  . 
Hvq,  lwll  ;  ,1  bnuk  containing  suinc  inln-L-fiiii.'  facts, 
u:i[iitnl  ili.-lci.-l  "f  niKliu.l.  ?.f  ill-.)  ./-in  rmil  ■>/  Watiitit 
■  "22;  where  it  is  said  Hint  economical 
i  statistical  facts.    Uompnrt-  vol.  xvi: 

ituUwn  lutst^itoly  come  to  light^of  tho 


igh  Rio.rdii  ! 
ily  illustrations;  : 


Til,'  lli-i,,|-ic;,l  (lli'l  i        ilir.ili;,^  :,n.:  Imlilv  l]ln-l';i1l..|n;  .1-  niv  I'll-' 

"■ill  Shi  ™-  will  rca.l  1%-  X;,,,,.*/  If,.,:..-,  .,/  If'.,         Lu  U  I'ldlo: 

II"- ;-(-.-,  K,lii,l,.  lUiii,  ,-.,1.  ii-  pp.  4;!.-,-|-,l:i.  J  i.k.j  ini-mimi,  time  there  in  a 
coii-irli  r.Mi-  linilkivili  Ii..twm..-n  ;h,'  views  adv,c:ilvil  in  lins  rLiniirkiiUe  r.-ny 

ami  tin.-  ri.-liu'i  i' is  -t.i'^'H  of  I  ;,.„,./,  /'.W  1 ;  i'.jr  II mill;'.-;  L-nlly 

forin.  of  puljilmUm  is  evidently  the  eame  aa  M.  Cointe's  fetichism,  from 
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his  IFistor}!  ii]  EiitjhunL  instead  of  first  collecting  the 
evidence,  ami  then  drawing  inferences  from  it,  lie  began 
by  assuming  that  the  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  government  must  have  followed  a  certain  order,  and 
lie  either  neglected  or  distorted  the  facts  by  which  this 
supposition  was  amu-a  dieted.-3  These  different  writers, 
though  varying  in  their  principles,  and  in  the  subjects 
they  studied,  were  all  agreed  as  to  their  method;  that  is 
to  say,  they  were  all  agreed  to  investigate  truth  rather  by 
deseent  than  by  ascent.  The  immense  social  importance 
of  this  peculiarity,  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  volume, 
where  1  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  it  affected  the 
national  civilization,  and  caused  some  curious  contractu 
with  the  opposite,  and  more  empirical,  character  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  In  the  mean  time,  and  merely  to  state 
what  will  be  hereafter  proved,  J  may  add,  that  the  de- 
ductive method  was  employed,  not  only  by  those  eminent 
Scotchmen  I  have  mentioned,  but  was  curried  into  the 
speculative  Jfi.it.oft/  of  Civil  Society  by  Ferguson  ;  into  the 
study  of  legislation  by  Mill ;  into  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence by  Mackintosh  ;  into  geology  by  Hutton  ;  into 
thcrinotics  by  Black  and  Leslie ;  into  physiology  by 


mi.  ill. Tiif,  ami  :liiiui:l:  »th.-i"  by  It.  Whcw.ll  Oir.d-.;  ,'r-:l.  .■  J  V,  „//-,  ,'r.  -:,(,), 

v.l.i,  .■\|.i,--l-.  k:n.-e1f  ■.'.ill;  tdii-iilvl-il'ii-  inlifiili  mi-  :   H't!  ahi>  /.<!■':  r-  if.Hl 

Wvrbiirt:,,  u,  Ifrn),  |i.  s!.'!ii.  <'uii!p:ii-e  7V.-,ViWf.'  lli-l'.ra      </„.?,.  v',,1,  i. 

y.  I1-:'.,  I.'inii.  ls:«,  vi-itli  lit  '■  rim--  FniiKn  ik-n   li.ri.imim"  of  Knnt, 

Krit:/:         i:   V-,;.  «;/t,  ill  h';l,!'j        rfy,  vl.  ii.  p.  4B0. 

B  That  18  to  S1J,  ho  treated  historical  facts  as  merely  illustrative  nf  cer- 
t - 1 l 1 1  ii,  i>i  i-il  principles,  which  helielicvtd  ainki  lie  proved  without  :1a  ■  f;n:ts; 
k>  tl.at.ns  M .  SVhl. (//  th,  /:;„!,.',,  „.'/■  (:■„,:,.-,,,  ■„,1.  ii.  j,.  veil 
K'.Vf.  "  liifl. nilli  Hume  w:if  "i:1v  a  :  :  1  : H i z ■  L ■_-  ]-n:t-'L  t.  Mill V  a  liic.an>  !■>' 
which  ]>»  illicit  in1r.„lur,:  l,i.  ].l,ii;,M,].l,.S"  ,vc.  r,,^i.!,.Ni,W"li-.,w  Utile  is 
known  of  the  principles  which  |_'>v,:n  :■  i::l1  :,:ni  i ■n'.il I,  ;:;  f  La:: !;(■■:,  1. 1 1 e ]■  u  can 
he  ia»  doubt  .Lie.  Hume         premature  in  tl.u  appla  a:  iou  ..f  ihi:.  [,„■  il ; 

Mas,  liot  to  ;.,-i  (V  conclusions,  but  to  iitiit.!i-«k  them;  and  lie  therefore 
iLiiU'lit  kill.-,  ]f  ju.lili.il  ill  .rlirtil,-  I  III'  illn..:i:ilii,:K.  1  it:  f[i,::ii\  .|;,litll' 
hi.-  views,  villmu'.  ;it  r.ll  rk-fuiditij.'  liiem  :  in. kail,  I  l.-.!kvc  il.a'.  in  this 
respect  bo  was  seriously  in  the  wrong. 
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Hunter,  by  Alexander  Walker,  .and  by  Charles  Bell ;  into 
pathology  by  Culleu  ;  into  therapeutics  by  Brown  and 
Currie. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  purpose  to  follow  in 
the  present  Introduction,  and  by  means  of  which  I  hope 
to  arrive  at  some  results  of  permanent  value.  For  by 
studying  different  principles  in  those  countries  whore  they 
have  been  most  developed,  the  laws  of  the  principles  will 
be  more  easily  unfolded  than  if  we  had  studied  them  in 
countries  where  they  are  very  obscure.  And,  inasmuch 
as  in  England,  civilization  has  followed  a  course  more 
orderly,  and  less  disturbed,  than  in  any  other  country,  it 
bocomcs  the  more  necessary,  in  writiu<r  its  history,  to  use 
some  resources  like  those  which  I  have  suggested.  What 
makes  the  history  of  England  so  eminently  valuable  is, 
that  no  where  else  has  the  national  progress  been  bo  little 
interfered  with,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Jlut  the  mere 
fact  that  our  civilization  has,  by  this  means,  been  pre- 
served in  a  more  natural  and  healthy  state,  renders  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  study  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
liable,  by  observing  those  other  countries  where  social 
disease  is  more  rife.  The  Bccurity  and  the  durability  of 
civilization  must  depend  on  the  regularity  with  which  its 
elements  are  combined,  and  on  the  harmony  with  which 
they  work.  If  any  one  element  is  too  active,  the  whole 
coiiipi  isition  will  be  in  danger.  Hence  it  is,  that  ;i1[1hiii>jIi 
the  laws  of  tho  composition  of  the  elements  will  be  best 
asci-ruined  wherever  we  can  find  the  composition  most 
complete,  we  must,  nevertheless,  search  for  the  laws  of 
each  separate  clement,  wherever  we  can  find  tho  clement 
itself  most  active.  While,  therefore,  I  have  selected  the 
history  of  England,  as  that  in  which  the  harmony  of  the 
different  principles  has  been  longest  maintained,  I  have, 
precisely  on  that  account,  thought  it  advisable  to  study 
each  principle  separately  in  the  country  where  it  has  been 
most  powerful,  and  whore,  by  its  inordinate  development, 
the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  stmcturo  has  been  disturbed. 

By  adopting  these  precautions,  we  shall  be  able  to 
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remove  many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  beset  the  study 
of  history.  Before,  however,  entering  that  wide  field 
which  now  lies  in  our'  way,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  up 
some  preliminary  point*,  which  I  have  not  yet  noticed, 
and  the  discussion  of  which  mav  obviate  certain  objections 
that  might  otherwise  be  raised.  The  subjects  to  which  I 
allude,  are  Religion,  Literature,  and  Government :  three 
topics  of  vast  importance,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  persons,  are  the  prime  movers  of  human  affairs. 
That  this  opinion  it;  altogether  erroneous,  will  he  amply 
proved  in  the;  present  work;  but  as  the  opinion  is  widely 
spread,  and  is  very  plausible,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  at  once  come  to  some  understanding  respecting  it, 
and  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  that  influence,  which 
these  throe  great  powers  do  actually  exercise  over  the 
progress  of  civilisation. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  people 
were  left  entirely  to  themselves,  their  religion,  their  litera- 
ture, and  their  government  would  be,  not  the  causes  of 
their  civilization,  but  the  effects  of  it.  Out  of  a  certain 
condition  of  society,  certain  results  naturally  follow.  Those 
results  may,  no  doubt,  be  tampered  with  by  .some  external 
j  agency;  but  if  that  is  not  done,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
,  highly  civilized  people,  accustomed  to  reason  and  to  doubt, 
should  ever  embrace  a  religion  of  which  the  glaring  ab- 
surdities set  reason  and  doubt  at  defiance.  There  are 
many  instances  of  nations  changing  their  religion,  but 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  progressive  country  voluntarily 
adopting  a  retrogressive  religion;  neither  is  there  any 
example  of  a  declining  country  ameliorating  its  religion. 
It  is  of  course  true,  that  a  good  religion  is  favourable  to 
civilization,  and  a  bad  one  unfavourable  to  it.  Unless, 
however,  there  is  some  interference  from  without,  no 
people  will  ever  discover  that  their  religion  is  bad,  until 
their  reason  tells  them  so;  but  if  their  reason  is  inactive, 
and  their  knowledge  stationary,  the  discovery  will  never 
be  made.  A  country  that  continues  in  its  old  ignorance, 
will  always  remain  in  its  old  religion.  Surely  nothing 
can  bo  plainer  than  this.    A  very  ignorant  people  will, 
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by  virtue  of  their  ignorance,  incline  towards  a.  religion 
i'uil  of  marvels;  a  religion  which  boasts  of  innumerable 
{j;oils,  an.l  which  ascribes  every  occurrence  to  the  imme- 
diate authority  of  those  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
people  whose  knowledge  makes  them  better  judges  of 
evidence,  and  who  arc  accustomed  to  that  most,  difficult 
task,  the  practice  of  doubting,  will  require  a  religion  less 
marvellous,  loss  obtrusivo  ;  one  that  taxes  their  credulity 
less  heavily.  But  will  you,  therefore,  say,  that  the  bad- 
ness of  the  first  religion  onuses  the  ignorance;  and  that 
the  goodness  of  the  second  religion  causes  the  knowledge  '* 
Will  you  say,  that  when  one  event  precedes  another,  the 
one  which  comes  first  is  the  effect,  and  the  ono  which 
follows  afterwards  is  the  cause  1  This  is  not  the  way  in 
which  men  reason  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  sec  why  they  should  reason  thus  respecting 
the  history  of  past  events. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  opinions  which  prevail 

i»  any  period,  are  ar  g  the  svmptoms  by  which  that 

period  is  marked.  Whon  the  opinions  are  deeply  rooted, 
they  do,  no  doubt,  influence  the  conduct  of  men  ;  but  be- 
fore they  can  bo  deeply  rooted,  some  intellectual  change 
must  first  have  taken  place.  Wc  may  as  well  expect 
that  the  seed  should  quicken  in  the  barren  ruck,  as  that 
a  mild  and  philosophic  religion  should  be  established 
among  ignorant  and  ferocious  savages.  Of  this  innu- 
merable experiments  have  been  made,  and  always  with 
the  same  result.  Men  of  excellent  intentions,  and  full 
of  a  fervent,  though  mistaken  zeal,  have  been,  and  still 
are,  attempting  to  propagate  their  own  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries.  By  strenuous 
and  unremitting  activity,  and  frequently  l.iy  promises, 
and  even  by  actual  gifts,  they  have,  in  many  cases,  per- 
suaded savage  communities  to  make  a  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion.  But  whoever  will  compare  the  tri- 
umphant reports  of  the  missionaries  with  the  long  chain 
of  evidence  supplied  by  competent  travellers,  will  soon 
find  that  such  profession  is  only  nominal,  and  that  these 
ignorant  tribes  have  adopted,  indeed,  the  ceremonies  of 
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•  the  new  religion,  lint  have  by  no  means  adopted  the  re- 
I  ligion  itself.  They  receive  the  externals,  hut  there  they 
stop.  They  may  baptize  their  children  ;  they  may  take 
the  sacrament ;  they  may  floek  to  the  church.  All  this 
they  may  do,  anil  yet  be  as  fur  removed  from  the  spirit 
el' Christianity  as  when  they  bowed  the  knee  before  their 
former  idols.  The  rites  ami  forms  of  a  religion  lie  on  the 
surfaco ;  they  are  at  once  seen,  they  are  quickly  learned, 
easily  copied  by  those  who  arc  unable  to  penetrate  to 
that  which  Hew  beneath.  It  is  this  deeper  and  inward 
change  which  alone  is  durable  ;  and  this  the  savage  can 
never  experience  while  ho  is  sunk  in  an  ignorance  that 
levels  him  with  the  brutes  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
Remove  the  ignorance,  and  then  the  religion  may  enter. 
This  is  the  onlv  course  bv  which  ultimate  benefit  can  be 
effected.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  barbarous  nations,  1  do  most  confidently  assert, 
that  there  is  no  well- attested  case  of  any  people  being 
permanently  converted  to  Christianity,  except  in  those 
very  few  instance*  where  missionaries,  being  men  of  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  men  of  piety,  have  familiarized  the 
savage  with  habits  of  thought,  and,  by  thus  stimulating 
his  intellect,  have  prepared  him  for  the  reception  of  those 
religious  principles,  which,  without  such  stimulus,  ho  could 
never  have  understood.21 

"  A  writer  of  great  authority  has  inartf  smiic  remarks  hi  tliis,  nhicli 


p.  -til--  j  ami  fm:  vol.  ii.  pp.  SMi,  ,',S7.  CuviiT  <],'lk:Udy  liiuls  at  the  same 
I'i'tidusirjii.    Ik  say?  <;f  Ktihtv  :  ■'  II  «u  :-,uvi  ii:iir  qui'  l'ip. ...jue      U:  diris- 

tiiiiisnif  :i  fait.  :.■  p!i;s  lit!  rolnjlii'U-s,  <-t  . ■  ■  j  liiii.H.r,'-  nrr.  ii'iltrliu  If  plu-iilo 
napaot,  tat  cell..',  ml  ils  ji..s-t;,iVj-.t  chiv.  le,  ;-.,i:]iic.-;  i:..:iviTti  =       l=;u:ii:"vs  Ju.i 

In  foiB'da"iB"e^n»tk^l'oroie  le  p"ua  eminent  M™'p\u° fcUri'''"^' 
l:i;,„,  //,,;,.,.,■,,„,,,  T1>1.  iii.  [,.  171.1.     i.;Ttl,  Smtthtv  {!/;,!,>:■„  ,.f  /|,-,,-,Y,  vol. 
p.  :57hj  mm  '■  Mis,i.,iiil,i,.f  luiv,.  :iP.,:iV,  .-mnpkiim-,!  <.f '(]»'■  lit-k n-s>  cf 
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individual  men  ;  \ 
regulate  indi  vidua 
their  energy,  to  i 
greater  laws  wide 
circumstances  still 
timo,  groat  thinkei 
purpose,  are  able 


tin;  result  which  the  new  opinion  produces  will  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  propa- 
gated. If  either  a  religion  or  a  philosophy  is  too  much 
in  advance  of  a  nation,  it  can  do  no  present  service,  but 


....... j  . 

and  then 


lries,  and 
o  receive 

   ...  jg  to  the 

iry  course  of  ailairs,  a  low  generations  pass  away. 


then  there  comes  a  period  when  tbese  very  truths 
looked  upon  as  commonplace  facts  ;  and  a  little  later. 


accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
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by  violent,  and  therefore  by  artificial,  means,  this  same 
society  is  prevented  from  exercising  its  intellect,  then  the 
truths,  however  important  they  may  be,  tan  never  be 
received.  For  why  should  certain  truths  be  rejected  in 
one  age,  and  acknowledged  in  another  1  The  truths  re- 
main the  same  ;  their  ultimate  recognition  must,  there- 

what  it  had  Lei". .re  despised.  Indeed,  history  is  full  of 
evidence  of  the  utter  inefficiency  even  of  the  noblest  prin- 
ciples, wiieii  they  are  pron inlgated  among  a  very  igno- 
rant nation.  Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  One  God, 
taught  to  the  Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centu- 
ries altogether  inoperative.  The  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  had  not  yet  emerged  from  barbarism;  they 
were,  therefore,  unable  to  raise  their  minds  to  so  elevated 
a  conception.  Like  all  other  barbarians,  they  craved  after 
a  religion  which  would  feed  their  credulity  with  incessant 
wonders;  and  which,  instead  of  abstracting  the  Deity  to 
a  single  essence,  would  multiply  their  gods  until  they 
covered  every  field,  and  swarmed  iu  every  forest.  This 
is  the  idolatry,  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance ; 
and  this  it  is  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  perpetually  re- 
curring. Notwithstanding  the  most  severe  and  unremit- 
ting punishments,  they,  at  every  opportunity,  abandoned 
that  pure  theism  which  their  minds  were  too  backward  to 
receive,  and  relapsed  into  superstitions  which  they  could 
more  easily  understand. —  into  t he  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  and  the  adoration  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Now.  and 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  they  have  long  ceased  to  do  these 
things.    And  why  t    Not  because  their  religious  feelings 

excited.  So  far  from  this,  they  are  dissevered  from  their 
old  associations ;  they  have  lost  for  ever  those  scenes  by 
wdiich  men  might  well  have  been  moved.  They  are  no 
longer  inlluemed  by  those  causes  which  inspired  emotions, 
sometimes  of  terror,  sometimes  of  gratitude.  They  no 
longer  witness  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  or  the  pillar  of 
fire  by  night  ;  they  no  longer  see  the  Law  being  given 
from  Sinai,  nor  do  they  hear  the  thunder  rolling  from 
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Horeb.  In  the  presence  of  these  great  appeals,  they 
remained  idolaters  in  their  hearts,  and  whenever  an  op- 
portunity occurred,  they  became  idolaters  in  their  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  they  did  because  they  were  in  that  state 
of  barbarism,  of  which  idolatry  is  the  natural  product.  To 
what  possible  circumstance  can  their  subsequent  change 
be.  ascribed,  except  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Hebrews, 
like  all  other  jtcoplc,  as  they  advanced  in  civilization, 
began  to  abstract  and  refine  their  religion,  and.  despising 
the  old  worship  of  many  gods,  thus  by  slow  degrees  ele- 
vated their  minds  to  that  steady  perception  of  One  Great 
Cause,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  it  had  been  vainly  at- 
tempted to  impress  upon  them  1 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  tho  opinions 
of  a  people  and  their  knowledge  ;  and  thus  necessary  is 
it  that,  so  far  as  nations  are  concerned,  intellectual  acti- 
vity should  precede  religious  improvement.  If  wc  require 
further  illustrations  of  this  important  truth,  wo  shall  find 
them  in  the  events  which  occurred  in  Europo  soon  after 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The  Unmans  were,  with 
rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  race;  feroci- 
ous, dissolute,  and  cruel.  For  such  a  people,  Polytheism 
was  the  natural  creed  ;  and  we  read,  accordingly,  that 
they  practised  an  idolatry  winch  a  few  great  thinkers, 
and  only  a  few,  ventured  to  despise.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion, falling  among  these  men,  found  them  unable  to 
appreciate  its  sublime  and  admirable  doctrines.  And 
when,  a  little  later,  Europo  was  overrun  by  fresh  immi- 
grations, the  invaders,  who  were  even  more  barbarous 
than  the  Romans,  brought  with  them  those  superstitions 
which  were  suited  to  their  actual  condition.  It  was  upon 
the  materials  arising  from  these  two  sources  that  Chris- 
tianity was  now  called  to  do  her  work.  The  result  is 
most  remarkable.  For  after  the  new  religion  seemed  to 
have  carried  all  before  it,  and  had  received  the  homage 
of  the  best  part  of  Europo,  it  was  soon  found  that  nothing 
had  been  really  effected.  It  was  soon  found  that  society 
was  in  that  early  stage  in  which  superstition  is  inevitable; 
and  in  which  men,  if  they  do  not  have  it  in  one  form,  will 
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have  it  in  another.  It  was  in  vain  that  Christianity  taught 
a  simple  doctrine,  and  enjoined  a  simple  worship.  The 
minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so  great  ti  step,  and 
required  more  complicated  forms,  and  a  more  complicated 
belief.  What  followed  is  well  known  Ui  the  students  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  superstition  of  Europe,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  was  only  turned  into  a  fresh  channel. 
The  now  religion  was  corrupted  by  the  old  follies.  The 

|  adoration  of  idols  was  succeeded  by  the  adoration  of  saints ; 
V  |  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  was  substituted  for  the  worship 

I  of  Cybele  fs  Pagan  ceremonies  were  established  in  Chris- 
tian churches ;  not  only  the  mummeries  of  idolatry,  but 
likewise  its  doctrines,  were  quickly  added,  and  were  in- 
corporated and  worked  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  religion  ; 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  Christianity 
exhibited  so  grotesque  and  hideous  a  form,  that  its  best 
features  wore  lost,  and  the  lineaments  of  its  earlier  love- 
liness altogether  destroyed.26 

After  some  centuries  wcro  passed,  Christianity  slowly 
emerged  from  these  corruptions;  many  of  which,  however, 
even  the  most  civilized  countries  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  throw  oil'.-7  Indeed,  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect 
even  the  beginning  of  a  reform,  until  the  European  in- 
tellect was,  in  some  degree,  roused  from  its  lethargy. 
The  knowledge  of  men,  gradually  advancing,  made  them 
indignant  at  superstitions  which  they  had  formerly  ad- 
mired.   The  way  in  which  their  indignation  increased, 

»  ThiB  ie  curiously  illustrated  by  Hie  fact,  that  the  i.Hh  of  March,  which 
i-  ii.iiv  <■:, [:,■<!  I^i.ly -,l;iv,  in  1 1 ■  1 1 l , i'. 1 1  ,.f  ill,:  Viiyju  Mary,  was,  in  I'siraii  liiai-., 
colled  1  (Maria,  and  was  dedicated  to  Cybele,  tbc  inotiier  of  tin;  go.  Is.  Com- 
pare lllnW,  IV-Jw  m  A,.,-;.-,,:  M.,„„.Ti,  ,■..„,  is*!,  ]i[.  :,]-",,  nith  lb;>.p- 
.<-',„',  .Ife./i!  sEri  A""/.-,,.?,,, ■,■,,„,,  fvo,  lsll,  vol.  i.  pp.  r.B,  177. 

-■  Hii  tai:,  iu'.,T,:,,-.iiii;  snl.iiirt,  tin-  f.i.i  livst  Ki,/li.:;i  l,,,„i;s  art,  .l/.'-Z./V  ■ 
/on**  Ia-U-i-  /"niiii  Itiaiit,  and  /•l  i.-.ll'i/.i  ili.-l,.,y  «/  ll,r  <:„;■•  ,"<.„.<  „f  t'trii- 
ii'i>\i!:t ;  ibt  f  'riiiLT  work  bci::;;  ^'ill  IIv  v.ilu:il  k>  f.ir  rii.nal  Ci 'Eruptions,  tho 
latter  work  fur  doctrinal  ones.  !lliu,~/'.t  I'f.'iiV.i  ui  Ancient  .lAnm/v.  is  also 
worth  reading  ;  hot  is  very  inferior  to  tho  two  treatises  just  named,  aud  is 

"i     1    h  still  cunts  in  ^evsrj  Christian 

has  made  bi.'lm;i:i  L:i-  il,a:i  t  .if  a  religion  and  that  or  a  l:ii]gua::u  ;  alitia- 
tiolis  iu  a  religion  ln-int,  as  lir  sa|i|>oseH,  always  uiore  abrupt  than  tho.-j  in 
a  language.  Hnusi^s  K>i:i)>t,  vol.  i.  pp.  Slifl,  360. 
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until,  in  the  .sixteenth  century,  it  broke  out  into  that 
great  event  which  is  well  called  tho  Reformation,  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  iu  modern  history. 
13ut,  for  our  pi  u.-ii.nt  purpose,  it  is  enough  to  keep  in  mind 
the  memorable  and  important  fact,  that  fur  centuries  after 
Christianity  was  the  established  religion  uf  Europe,  it  failed 
to  boar  its  natural  fruit,  because  its  lot  was  cast  among 
a  people  whoso,  ignorance  compelled  them  to  be  supersti- 
tions, and  who,  on  account  of  their  superstition,  defaeed 
a  system  which,  in  its  original  purity,  they  were  unable 
to  receive.*8 

Indeed,  in  every  page  of  history,  we  meet  with  fresh 
evidence  of  the  little  effect  religious  doctrines  can  produce 
upon  a  people,  unless  preceded  by  intellectual  culture. 
Tlie  influence  exercised  by  I'rotc.-itaiitisni,  as  compared 
with  Catholicism,  affords  an  interesting  example  of  this. 
The  Catholic  religion  bears  to  the  Protestant  religion 
exactly  the  same  relation  that  tho  Dark  Ages  bear  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  Dark  Ages,  men  were  cre- 
dulous and  ignorant ;  thev  therefore  produced  a  religion 
which  required  great  belief  and  little  knowledge.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  their  credulity  and  ignorance,  though 
still  considerable,  wcro  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  organize  a  religion  suited  to  their 
altered  circumstances  :  a  religion  more  favourable  to  free 
inquiry  ;  a  religion  less  full  of  miracles,  saints,  legends, 
and  idols  ;  a  religion  of  which  tho  ceremonies  were  less 
frequent,  and  less  burdensome ;  a  religion  which  should 
discourage  penance,  fasting,  confession,  celibacy,  and  those 
other  mortifications  which  had  long  been  universal.  All 
this  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  ;  a 

■  It  wao  nBOtnauy,  Eaya  11.  Unary,  that  the  church  "so  mpprochat 

ilnv:inl:iui-  tin  lVspril  frriissiur,  iuurilti-.  in  Mill  ilu  larkm-."  Mnnni,  !..'- 

•!»  .l/ov-i  -ly,  p.  lol.     An  esnctlv  .imihir  [nvivst  hits  tni-:» 


iicti«M  of  I'Miuhu,  .Swi.v,  vol.  i.  p.  an,  Sl>  that,  iw  M.  Mm  !• 
uipri'SBtia  it,  Ills  Purniiii-i  mv  .-■ 'ti  ■:..]:u  v  f.u  i  u:tJ,  Ln-ri  of  Indian  hi. 
. 1. 1 ■:/'■:-  ;,\  li-e  l.  <;:,rt-i  !-.:  /,tr,V:,  Ln  AV(-,„-;s  v f  Jlrititli  Auadatim 
p.  324. 
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mode  of  worship  which,  heiiig  tints  suited  to  the  age, 
made,  aa  is  well  known,  speedy  progress.  If  this  great 
movement  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption, it  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  have 
overthrown  the  old  superstition,  and  established  in  its 
place  a  simpler  and  less  troublesome  creed  ;  the  rapidity 


on  fortunately,  the  European  <rovei-uiuonts.  who  are  always 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  they  have  no  concern, 
r  thought  it  their  duty  to  protect  the  religious  interests  of 
I  the  people  ;  and,  making  common  cause  with  the  Catholic 
clergy,  they,  in  many  instance.-;,  forcibly  stopped  the  he- 
resy, and  thus  arrested  the  natural  development  of  the 
ago.  This  interference  was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  well  in- 
tended, and  is  solely  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
rulers  respecting  the  proper  limits  of  their  functions  :  but 
the  evils  caused  by  this  ignorance  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  During  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
Europe  was  afflicted  by  religious  wars,  religious  massa- 
cres, and  religi.ms  persecutions  ;  not  one  of  which  would 
have  arisen,  if  the  great  truth  had  been  recognized,  that 
the  State  has  no  concern  with  the  opinions  of  men,  and 
no  right  to  interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the 
form  of  worship  which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  This 
principle  was,  however,  formerly  unknown,  or,  at  all 
events,  unheeded  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  great  religious  contests  were 
brought  to  a  final  close,  and  the  different  countries  set- 
tled down  into  their  public  creeds  ;  which,  in  the  essential 
points,  have  never  since  been  permanently  altered ;  no 
nation  having,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  made 


From  this  it  has  arisen,  that,  in  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  tin:  religions  development  has  not  fol- 
lowed its  natural  order,  but  has  been  artificially  forced 
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In  the  average  of 
o  that  many  persons 


me.it  had  begun,  Protestantism  was  never  required.  But 
although,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  the  advance  of 
the  Reformation  would  have  been  the  measure,  and  the 
symptom,  of  that  advance  of  knowledge  by  which  it  wan 
preceik'd,  still,  in  many  caws,  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  tho  church  acted  as  disturbing  causes, 
and  frustrated  the  natural  progress  of  religious  improve- 
ment. And,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed  the 
political  relations  of  Europe,  the  love  of  theological  strife 
bsided,  that  men  no  longer  thought  it  worth 


thei 


i  to  ! 


their  lives  in  au  attempt  to  overturn  the  creed  of  the 
state.  At  the  same  time,  governments,  not  being  them- 
selves particularly  fond  of  revolutions,  have  encouraged  ^  ,- 
this  stationary  condition  ;  and  very  naturally,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  very  wiselv,  have  made  no  great  altera- 
tion, but  have  left  the  national  establishments  as  they 
found  them  ;  that  is  to  say, the  Protestant  ones  Protestant, 
the  Catholic  ones  Catholic.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  national 
religion  professed  by  any  country  at  tho  present  moment, 
is  no  decisive  criterion  of  the  present  civilization  of  the  ^ 
country;  because  the  circumstances  which  fixed  the  reli- 
gion occurred  lone-  since,  and  tho  relurion  remains  en- 
dowed and  < 


i  of  an 


tablished  by  the  mere  co 
impetus  which  was  formerly  given. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments of  Europe.  But,  in  their  practical  conse- 
quences, we  see  some  results  which  are  highly  instructive. 
For  many  countries  owing  their  national  creed,  not  to 
their  own  proper  antecedents,  but  to  the  authority  of 
powerful  individuals,  it  will  be  invariably  found,  that  in 
such  countries  the  creed  does  not  produce  the  effects 
vol.  I.  K 
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which  miglit  have  been  expected  from  it,  and  which, 
according  to  its  terms,  it  ought  to  produce.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Catholic  religion  is  more  superstitious,  and 
more  intolerant,  thiin  the  Protestant :  hut  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  those  countries  which  profess  the  former 
creed,  must  be  more  superstitions,  and  more  intolerant, 
than  those  which  profess  the  latter.  So  far  from  this, 
the  French  are  not  only  quite  as  free  from  those  odious 
qualities  as  are  the  most  civilized  Protestants,  hut  they 
arc  more  free  from  tliem  than  some  Protestant  nations, 
as  the  IScntrh  and  the  Swedes.  Of  the  highly-educated 
class,  I  am  nut  here  speaking  ;  hut  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
the  people  generally,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  Scot- 
land there  is  more  bigotry,  more  superstition,  and  a  more 
thorough  contempt  for  the  religion  of  others,  than  there 
is  in  France.  And  m  Sweden,  which  is  one  ol'J.he  oldest 
Protestant,  countries  in  Europe,89  there  is,  not  occasion- 
ally, but  habitually,  an  intolerance  and  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, winch  would  he  discreditable  to  a  Catholic  country: 
but  which  is  doubly  disgraceful  when  proceeding  from  a 
people  who  profess  to  base  their  religion  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment.30 

»  The  duelling  of  I.iitliir  wciv  [ir= l  pivached  in  £«-vd<'ii  Iii  l,il!>;  and, 

ill  l.il>7,  (In:  jjlilitijilw  1:1  111.:  lli:C .rilia'  ii .|i  Mvrv  f,  .llra.l  t  V  rul.ipttd  ill  mi 
ns-.-lnl,!,  ..f  iii,.  Sw,,  nr  WWi-™*,  wliit-li  .■naUeil  fluslsuns  VaBa  lu  seize 
lh'.-  :>!-"]■■(  rtv  ..f  1 1  ii'  dinrdi.  r'i  //,'..'<.. -y  "file  A1™/..,,  part  i.  pp.  I  Id, 

IIS,  lilt;    M- .-i..;,,,:   /,',-/.  //,.-;,„■./,'  v,,L  ii.  p.  -2-2;  frith™, 

W'lfnlfsiS a  Ilitto,-,/  i'i  St.i:.,l'u,i,-ui,  vi. I.  i  pp.  :s:i:l.  -Li J? i  The  aposlnnv  pro- 
cejial  Mi  i:..v..iu':il.iv,  [ha!  !>,-  Thon  < //,...".<. -  fV-.'.  vol.  .«ii.  |>.  Ill-)  :„.-, 
in  ].f,!IS,  "  II  y  nvoit  dejil  Si  loiig-lfJNH  (jut  te  rutte  ctnit  eUlili  n,  -,.;,!,■, 

s-i-iuin-,  ipi"l,|.i'iiii  <,ui  se  ..j.ivim  .l'iLV,:i,-  vn  dans  ,e  ..naillne  ltM.™« 
1  ■  i l  ■  I l ■  -  il'i  ::i  ii'h;-Li>:i  i-athidique." 

»  Oil  thu  »ClIi:  i,f  ■.hin-s  in  Is::-,  re  ■  *,ine  diiii.iis.  ami  in.lVvd  :-i;:.n:,i- 
f.:l,  ik'Mih  i:>  Lu,,,,-.  AV  •         Lnlid").,  Si-,  Ml"  Laiim,  [h.nnj,  I .  i  n  I  - 

SL-]f  ii  I'nilisCiiit,  truly-  Bays,  [hut  in  I'rutLsIanl  Mvciiui  there  "is  iiiqui- 
sitiuii  laiv.  iviirkin.!  in  tin:  haail-  of  a  l/.nlirraii  s!:iti-i'lii:iTh,  as  Mr.iii^iv 
a.  in  Spain  „r  I'oKu/al  in  tl.r  haiaU  i.f  a  [t  niiaii  i'atin.lif  ilmn'li."  !..,,, i,{ * 


l.iiiig  i„l„  Ihe  LV.mury  l,i.diLi-B  i.f  miotU-r  .-.ligieli.  he 
l.aaii-ln'il  "  lUt.-t,,:,.-  /»;„■„,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S7,  Bvo,  1«2X 
added,  that  it  was  not  till  1781  that  Roman  OMfcoU 
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These  things  show,  what  it  would  he  easy  to  prove 
by  a  wider  induction,  that  when,  from  special,  or,  as  thoy 
are  called,  accidental  causes,  any  people  profit  a  religion 
more  advanced  than  themselves,  it  will  not  produce  its 
legitimate  effect.31    The  superiority  of  Protestantism  over 

Ojithnlirism  i  sists  in  its  diminution  of  superstition  and 

iiiinl(.']-;ii]ce,  and  in  the  check  which  it  gives  to  eccle- 
siastical power,  Hut  the  experience  of  Europe  teaches 
us,  that  when  the  superior  religion  is  fixed  among  on 
inferior  people,  its  superiority  is  no  longer  seen.  The 
Scotch  and  the  Swedes, — and  to  them  might  be  added 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons, — are  less  civilized  than  the 


in  :iui.;htr  ";il  <  of  tl'C  '.voiM,  7-'.  i;,-,rt  K.i;., 
SO,  105. 


better  than  the  French.  It  avails  them  little,  that,  owing 
to  circumstances  which  have  long  since  passed  away,  they, 
three  centuries  ago,  adopted  a  creed  to  which  the  force 
of  habit,  and  the  influence  of  tradition,  now  oblige  them 
to  cling.  Whoever  has  travelled  in  Scotland  with  suf- 
ficient attention  to  observe  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the 
people,  and  whoever  will  look  into  Scotch  theology,  and 
read  the  history  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Scotch  Assemblies  and  Consistories,  will  seo  how- 
little  the  country  has  benefited  by  its  religion,  and  how 
wide  ail  interval  there  is  between  its  intolerant  spirit  and 

llmir  ri'li^inn  in  ^wciL-ii.  f'/irll  ..i' '•  lflii-r.4     '  .V-oo/f  ""lo'.  r, 

[■'.■lino.  1  v.. I.  ii  |..  :!■>!>.  S..,-:ils..,  ..»  l!ii<  into],. mm  -/niril.  WkkiUtSi 
Journal  of  Ike  .^■'vli-!.  A'.„'-j.«u,  vul,  i.  p->.  Hi  I,  -II  J,  vol.  ii.  p.  812. 

"  WO  SUV  il  RliUll  ilt-tillll'i!  <>f  ihU  in  tin;  <■!-'  of  till'  -Mn-.iililHIK,  W)]|) 
ii  ivi!  [i|-iif"'iii.l  liiii'islinimv  ivntorii-  ;  lint,  iis  im  isiiin  «m>  tilfi'll  lo 
cultiviiit;  L jl'-Lc  intoltect,  tiicy  f.ninl  tlx;  ivii^imi  ton  purt!  for  llnrii  :  tin;)', 
',lui,'f..ro,  o..r  rU].[,.l   it.  iili'l,  ilnioi   to  tin'  1  i'-|->,:Mt   [!!■  ■!  lion  t .  thov  lni\(]  Hot 


Aniobar,  in  Juitr^  i!  <>f  l,'-:,./r"pi'ic<r!  Suctrfy, 
p.  J3:  mid  for  a  similar  statu  .if  tiling  in  .! 
Qilii'li.i  Iniliiunt,  ill  HetA«ntl  Central  Amen 
pure  Squitr'$  Centred  A 
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tlio  natural  tendencies  of  the  Protectant  Reformation. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  whoever  will  subject  France  to  a 
similar  examination,  will  see  an  illiberal  religion  accom- 
panied by  liberal  views,  anil  a  creed  bill  id"  snpei  siitinit.-j 
professed  by  ;t  people  aiming  whom  superstition  is  eom- 
pararively  rare. 

worse  than  themselves;  the  Scotch  have  a  religion  butter 
than  themselves.  The  liberality  id'  Fiance  is  as  ill  suited 
to  Catholicism,  as  the  bigotry  of  Scotland  is  ill  suited  to 
Protest  ant  ism.  In  these,  as  in  all  similar  eases,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  creed  are  overpowered  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  ;  and  the  national  faith  is,  in  the 
most  important  points,  altogether  inoperative,  because  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  civilization  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  established.  How  idle,  then,  it  is  to  ascribe 
thi'  civilization  to  the  creed  ;  and  how  worse  than  foolish 
are  the  attempts  of  government  to  protect  a  religion, 
which,  if  suited  to  the  people,  will  need  no  protection, 
and,  if  unsuited  to  them,  will  work  no  good ! 

If  the  reader  has  seized  the  spirit  of  the  preceding 
/  arguments,  lie  will  hardly  require  that  I  should  analyze 
with  equal  minuteness  the  second  disturbing  cause,  namely. 
Literature.  It  is  evident,  that  what  lias  already  been  said 
respecting  the  religion  of  a  people,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
applicable  to  their  literature.  Literature,3*  when  it  is  in 
a  healthy  and  unforced  state,  is  simj.lv  the  form  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  a  country  is  registered;  the  mould  in 
which  it  is  cast.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  cases  we  have 
considered,  individual  men  may  of  eoui-se  take  great  steps, 
and  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  their  age. 
But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  their  present  use- 
fulness is  impaired ;  if  they  rise  still  higher,  it  is  destroyed.5,1 

»   I  Ufl!  till'  IVIjnl  Ut"1-.,UL!I',   tint  St  opi»i>L'J   t(>   -L'idKV.  ill    itti  ],\Tget 

sense,  iiu'luilini;  l-.-ltv  tiling  tvhirh  is  iiTitti-n  ■  '■  teikhnr  ihv  Ktiij  literature; 
ill  lis  j.i  i  1  Si'MfC  i if.  nil  iijiulk  iri.,n  e.f       i.-r.s  t"  itie  i.'e'ui  el.s  of  fjjets  or 

i  h  «mi 

eeJitiimiilt'  I't'iriiirku  im  th':  Si.jilu-t-.  in  (,',-.„'/..  Il;.-.!;.y  ,./  i;,.„t,  ml.  viii. 
p.  181.  Sir  W  ll;iniil'...|].  wli.wi!  itsirriinj;  l  e-ij.i  i'li].^  tin:  iii.i.,ry  L,f  upiiiiotis 
ta  wull  kuovvn,  says,  "  Precisely  in  proportion  as  an  author  ia  iii  aeivautt  ejf 


literati;  he,  ami  government.  s« 

When  the  interval  between  the  intellectual  classes  anil  the 
practical  classes  is  too  great,  the  former  will  possess  no 
influence,  the  latter  will  reap  no  benefit.  This  is  what 
occurred  in  the  ancient  world,  when  the  distance  between 
the  ignorant  idolatry  of  the  people  and  the  refined  sys- 
tems of  philosophers  was  altogether  impassable  ;M  and 
this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  Creeks  and  Romans 
were  unable  to  retain  the  civilization  which  they  for  a 
short  time  possessed.  Precisely  the  same  process  is  at 
the  present  moment  going  on  in  Germany,  where  the 
most  valuable  part  of  literature  farms  an  esoteric  system, 
which,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  nation  itself, 
produces  no  effect  on  the  national  civili nation.  Tlio  truth 
is,  that  although  Europe  has  received  great  benefit  from 
ita  literature,  this  is  owing,  not  to  what  the  literature 
lias  originated,  but.  to  what  it  lias  preserved.  Knowledge 
must  he  acquired,  before  it  can  be  written  ;  and  the  only 
use  of  books  "is,  to  servo  as  a  storehouse  in  which  the  trea- 
sures of  tlic  intellect  are  safely  kept,  and  where  they  may 
be  conveniently  found.  Literature,  in  itself,  is  but  a  tri- 
fling matter  ;  and  is  merely  valuable  as  being  the  armory 
in  which  the  weapons  of  the  human  mind  are  laid  up, 
and  from  which,  when  required,  they  can  he  quickly 
drawn.    But  he  would  be  a  sorry  n 


likely  that  his  works  will  bo  notice 
•Mfky,  p.  18(1.  Tims  loo,  iu  regard  to 


lie  spirit,  iho  Mlmv.im  FiM-ft  :  111:1-  //-..'...■■,  „f  .\,,cini!  flatw 
■/,  vol.  i.  p.  SIS    vol.  iii.  pp.  !l,  17  ;    TV „„„..,.,„„,   Uwhiehlr.  ;W  l'l,<h,o- 

r,  vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  iu."j,  /.'■■.,"-«.'.,■-,  y/,.;.vi'r-  Crtf/iit  ill  Monichrt, 

.  ii.  p.  41  ;  Mitltrr,  Itl.h.ir-  <!•:  tliit-rtifitmr,  vol.  i.  ji.  Ill,  vol  ii.  pp.  S3, 
J  j  fiprrmd,  HU'uivr  Mi-ltriw,  vol.  i.  p.  ■>■><<■  o'ri.f/.*  ffiiw,  of 

•to,  vol.1,  p.  fiUI,  vol,  iv.  p  .-,1.1  ;  Tl,n-I:c„ll,  /l,,'-r,,  of  Unra,  vol,  ii. 
I.W,  vut.  vi.  p.  05;  I  r„, ■'„„-(„„'.  W„rti.  vol.  vii.  |.p.  IMii,  Til,  «0,  178H; 
\r,*t  lliaor,,  i>(  Lqnj,!,  vril.ii.  p.  17-;  ;  Cl,h:i,'lh-i  lutdttel.  Xgtitm,  vol.  ii. 
114, 3U5, 4M,  vol.  iii.  p.  20. 
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account,  .should  propose  to  sacrifice  the  end,  that  lie.1  might 
obtain  the  means ;  who  should  hope  to  defend  the  ar- 
mor v  by  giving  up  the  weapons,  and  who  should  destroy 
the  treasure,  in  ol  der  to  improve  the  magazine  in  which 
the  treasure  is  kept. 

Vet  this  i.s  what  many  persons  are  apt  to  do.  From 
literary  men,  in  |>arui;ular,  we  hear  too  much  of  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  and  rewarding  literature,  anil  we  hear 
too  little  of  the  necessity  of  that  freedom  and  boldness, 
in  the  absence  of  which  the  most  splendid  literature  is 
altogether  worthless.  Indeed,  there  is  a  general  tend- 
ency, not  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  knowledge,— 
for  that  is  impossible,— but  to  misunderstand  what  that 


consists  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  relations  which  things 
and  ideas  bear  to  eaeli  other  and  to  themselves;  in  other 
words,  in  an  acquaintance  with  physical  and  mental  laws. 
If  the  time  should  ever  come,  when  ali  these  laws  are 
known,  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  will  then  be  com- 
plete; and,  in  the  interim,  the  value  ofliteraturc  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  roimuuiiicnR's  either  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  or  the  materials  by  which  the  laws  may 
he  discovered.  The  business  of  education  is  to  accelerate 
this  great  movement,  and  thus  increase  the  fitness  and 
aptitude  of  men,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they 
possess.  Towards  tliis  purpose,  literature,  so  far  as  it  is 
auxiliary,  is  highly  useful.  Hut  to  look  upon  an  acquaint- 
ance with  literature  as  one  of  the  objects  of  education,  is 
to  mistake  the  order  of  events,  and  to  make  the  end  sub- 
servient to  the  means.  It  is  because  this  is  done,  that  we 
.'  often  find  what  are  called  highly  educated  men,  the  pro- 
y/\  gress  of  whose  knowledge  has  been  actually  retarded  by 
;  the  activity  of  their  education.  We  often  find  them 
burdened  by  prejudices,  which  their  rending,  instead  of 
dissipating,  has  rendered  more  inveterate.3*  For  literature, 


is  in  which  ki 
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go  really  consist 
hich  all  civiliM 


Real  knowledge, 
i  is  based,  solely 
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being  the  depository  of  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  is  full,  not 
only  of  wisdom,  but  also  uf  absurdities.  The  benefit,  there- 
fore, which  is  derived  from  literature,  will  defend,  not  so 
much  upon  the  literature  itself,  as  upon  the  skill  with  which  V 
it  is  studied,  and  the  judgment  with  which  it  is  selected. 
These  are  the  preliminary  cninlitiims  of  success;  and  if 
they  arc  not  obeyed,  the  number  and  the  value  uf  the 
hooks  in  a  country  become  a  mutter  ipiito  unimportant. 
Even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  there  is  always 
a  tendency  to  prefer  those  parts  of  literature  which  favour 
ancient  prejudices,  rather  than  those  which  oppose  them; 
and  in  cases  where  this  tendency  is  very  strong,  the  only 
effect  of  great  learning  will  be,  to  supply  the  materials  \ 
which  may  corroborate  old  errors,  and  confirm  old  super- 
stitions. Jn  our  time  such  instances  are  not  uncommon  ;  i 
ami  wo  frequently  meet  with  men  whose  erudition  minis-  1 
ters  to  their  ignorance,  and  who  the  more  they  read,  the 
less  they  know.  There  have  been  states  of  society  in 
which  this  disposition  was  so  general,  that  literature  has 
done  far  more  harm  than  good.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  whole  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuries, 
there  were  not  in  all  Europe  more  than  three  or  four  men 
who  dared  to  think  for  themselves  ;  and  even  they  were 
obliged  to  veil  their  meaning  in  obscure  and  mystical 

these  four  centuries,  sunk  in  the  most  degrading  ignor- 
ance. Under  these  circumstances,  the  few  who  were 
able  to  read,  confined  their  studies  to  works  which  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  their  supcrsiiLiuti,  such  as  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  tho  homilies  of  the  fathers. 
From  these  sources  they  drew  those  )ying_and  iinjmdent 
fables,  of  which  the  theology  of  that- time  is  principally 
composed.™     These  miserable  stories  were  widely  circu-  ' 

('«**  ofU„  t:„rt,r*l«„diiy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  35IJ,  3U4,  liliS,  aud  ill  hia  Thought* 
'"     lion,  vul.  viii.  pp.  H4-/i7.    II  Uii*  1 1 i-h . f . .■  1 1 l i .  1  im-Iut  mm  now  iilivu. 
ir  he  would  wage  Bgniuet  our  gnstf,  universities  .mil  pulilie 

VoudonM,  \'u  Uf  Turqet,  pp.  £55,  26«  iiul*. 
-  Tlie  atatistica  uf  thia  a, 
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lated,  and  were  valued  as  solid  and  important  truths.  The 
more  the  literature  was  read,  the  more  the  stories  wero 
believed  ;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  learning,  the 
greater  the  ignorance."  And  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that 
if,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  which  were  the 
worst  part  of  that  period,3"  all  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
had  for  a  while  been  lost,  so  that  men  could  no  longer 
read  the  books  in  which  they  delighted,  the  subsequent 
progress  of  Kurope  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it 
really  was.  For  when  the  progress  began,  its  principal 
antagonist  was  that  credulity  which  the  literature  had 
fostered.  It  was  not  that  better  books  were  wanting,  but 
it  was  that  tin-  relish  fur  such  luniks  was  extinct.  There 
was  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  the  monks 
not  only  preserved,  lint  even  occasionally  looked  into  and 
copied.  But  what  could  that  avail  such  readers  as  they? 
So  far  from  recognising  the  merit  of  the  ancient  writers, 
(hey  were  unable  to  feel  even  the  beauties  of  their  style, 
and  they  trembled  at  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries.  At 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  light,  their  eyes  were  blinded. 
They  never  turned  the  leaves  of  ft  pagan  author  without 
standing  aglnist  at  the  risk  they  were  running  ;  and  they 
were  in  constant  fear,  lest  by  imbibing  any  of  his  opinions, 
they  should  involve  themselves  in  a  deadly  sin.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  they  willingly  laid  aside  the  great  master- 
pieces of  antiquity;  and  in  their  place  they  substituted 
those  wretched  compilations,  which  corrupted  their  taste, 
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increased  their  credulity,  strengthened  their  errors,  and 
jin limited  the  ignorance  of  fr'nropc,  by  embodying  each 
separate  superstition  in  a  written  and  accessible  form, 
thus  perpetuating  its  influence,  and  enabling  it  to  enfeeble 
the  understanding  even  of  a  distant  posterity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  nattiro  of  the  literature  pos- 
sessed by  a  people  is  of  very  inferior  importance,  in  com- 
parison with  the  disposition  of  tho  people  by  whom  the 
literature  ia  to  be  road.  In  what  are  rightly  termed  the 
Dark  Ages,  there  was  a  literature  in  which  Valuable  ma- 
terials were  to  be  found  ;  but  there  was  no  one  who  knew 
how  to  use  them.  During  a  considerable  period,  the  La- 
tin language  was  a  vernacular  dialect  ;it9  and.  if  men  had 
chosen,  they  might  have  studied  the  great  Latin  authors. 
But  to  do  this,  they  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  society 
very  different  from  that  in  which  they  actually  lived. 
They,  like  every  other  people,  measured  merit  by  tho 
standard  commonly  received  in  their  own  age  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  standard,  tiio  dross  was  hotter  than  tho 
gold.  They,  therefore,  rejected  the  gold,  and  hoarded  up 
tho  dross.  What  took  place  then  is,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
taking  place  now.  Every  literaturo  contains  something 
that  is  true,  and  much  that  is  false;  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duel's  will  chiefly  depend  upon  tlic  skill  with  which  tho 
truth  is  discriminated  from  the  falsehood.  New  ideas, 
and  new  discoveries,  possess  prospectively  an  iniportaneo 
difficult  to  exaggerate  ;  but  until  the  ideas  are  received, 
and  tho  discoveries  adopted,  they  exercise  no  influence, 
and,  therefore,  work  no  good.  No  literature  can  ever 
benefit  a  people,  unless  it  lind|  them  in  a  state  of  pre- 
liminary preparation.  In  this  respect,  the  analogy  with 
religious  opinions  is  complete.  If  the  religion  ami  the  ' 
literature  of  a  country  are  unsuitod  to  its  wants,  they  will 
\ia  useless,  because  the  literature  will  be  neglected,  and 
the  religion  will  be  disobeyed.    In  such  cases,  even  the 

»  Sonio  of  [In:  rmnllaof  Lutin  lifirii;  n|i I  v  i-ivoloivti  !')'  llip  monks 
31-?  iii'lki(>'i-h-  -iMtnl  in  \l-r.l~,-,.  I  li  -n  :»r  „■!,!,•        M.i,icliheil,  vul.iv. 

\-\t.~-ifl.        '  T  h'-  rnuiirks  . .  ■  ■       enjoin  H  l>iy:ilil  Sl«;ui  vdet  to  a  Inter 
piriod-  lilteart'a  I'hiloKyhif  of  lit  Mind,  vol.  ill.  pp.110,  111. 
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ablest  bocks  lire  unread,  and  the  purest  doctrines  de- 
spised. The  works  fell  into  oblivion;  the  faith  is  cor- 
rupter! by  heresy. 

The  other  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  is,  that 
the  civilization  of  Kuropc  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ability 
which  has  been  displayed  by  the  different  governments, 
and  to  the  sagacity  with  which  the  evils  of  society  have 
been  palliated  by  legislative  remedies.  To  any  one  who 
has  studied  history  in  its  original  sources,  this  notion 
must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  re- 
fute it  with  becoming  gravity.  Indeed,  of  all  the  social 
theories  which  have  ever  been  broached,  there  is  nono 
so  utterly  untenable,  and  so  unsound  in  ail  its  parts,  as 
this.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  obvious  considera- 
tion, that  the  rulers  of  a  country  have,  under  ordinary 
cirou instances,  always  been  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try; nurtured  by  its  literature,  bred  to  its  traditions,  and 
imbibing  its  prejudices,  Such  men  are,  at  best,  only  the 
creatures  of  the  age,  never  its  creators.  Their  measures 
are  the  result  of  social  progress, ;not  the  cause  of  it.  This 
may  be  proved,  not  only  by  speculative  arguments,  but  also 
by  a  practical  consideration,  which  any  reader  of  history 
can  verify  for  himself.  No  great  political  improvement, 
no  great  reform,  either  legislative  or  executive,  has  ever 
been  originated  in  any  country  by  its  rulers.  The  first 
suggest crs  of  such  steps  have  invariably  been  bold  and 
able  thinkers,  who  discern  the  abuse,  denounce  it,  and 
point  out  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  But  long  after  this 
is  done,  even  the  most  enlightened  governments  continue 
to  uphold  the  abuse,  and  reject  the  remedy.  At  length, 
if  circuuistances.are  favourable,  the  pressure  from  without 
becomes  so  strong,  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  give 
:  way  ;  and,  the  reform  being  accomplished,  the  people  arc 
expected  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers,  by  whom 
all  this  has  been  done.  That  this  is  the  course  of  political 
improvement,  must  be  well  known  to  whoever  has  studied 
the  law-books  of  different  countries  in  connexion  with  the 
previous  progress  of  (heir  knowledge.  Full  and  decisive 
evidence  of  this  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  present 
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work  ;  tut,  by  way  of  illustration,  1  may  refer  to  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  undoubtedly  olio  of  the  most  y 
remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  England  during  this  v 
century.    The  propriety,  and,  indeed,  the  necessity,  of 
their  abolition,  is  now  admitted  by  every  one  of  tolerable 
information  ;  and  the  question  arises,  as  to  how  it  was 
brought  about.    Those  Englishmen  who  are  little  versed 
in  the  history  of  their  country  will  say,  that  the  veal 
cause  was  the  wisdom  of  Parliament ;  while  others,  at- 
tempting to  look  a  little  further,  will  ascribe  it  to  the  . 
activity  of  the  Anti-Corn -Law  League,  mid  the  conse- 
quent pressure  put  upon  Government.    But  whoever  will 
minutely  trace  the  dilierent  stages  through  which  this 
great  question  Miccessivelv  passed,  will  find,  that  the  Go- 
witting'  instruments  of  a  power  far  greater  than  all  other 
powers  put  together.    They  were  simply  the  exponents 
of  that  march  of  public  opinion,  which  on  this  subject  had 
begun  nearly  a  century  before  their  time.    The  steps  of 
this  vast  movement  I  shall  examine  on  another  occasion; 
at  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  absurdity  uf  protective  y  ' 
restrictions  on  trade  was  so  fully~  "demons! rated  by  the 
"pi>]itii:aT  CL-oni. mists,  as  to  he  admitted  by  every  man 
who  understood  their  arguments,  and  had  mastered  the 
evidence  connected  with  them.    From  this  moment,  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  became  a  matter,  not  of  party, 
nor  of  expediency,  but  merely  of  knowledge.  "  Those  who 
knew  the  facts,  opposed  the  laws  ;  those  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  facts,  favoured  the  laws.    It  was,  therefore, 
clear,  that  whenever  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  reached 
a  certain  point,  the  laws  must  fall.    The  merit  of  the  Irs 
League  was,  to  assist  this  diffusion  ;  the  merit  of  the  * 
Parliament  was,  to  yield  to  it.    It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  the  members  both  of  League  and  Legislature  could 
at  best  only  slightly  hasten  what  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge rendered  inevitable.    If  they  had  lived  a  century  '. 
earlier,  they  would  have  been  altogether  powerless,  be-  \ 
cause  the  age  would  not  have  beeu  ripe  for  their  labours.  [ 
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They  were  the  creatures  of  il  movement  which  herein  long 
before  any  of  them  were  horn  ;  and  the  utmost  they  could 
do  was,  to  put  into  operation  what  others  had  taught,  and 
repeat,  in  louder  tones,  the  lessons  they  had  learned  from 
their  masters.  For,  it  was  not  pretended,  they  did  not 
even  pretend  themselves,  that  there  was  any  thing  new 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  preached  from  the  hustings, 
and  disseminated  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Tho 
discoveries  had  long  since  been  made,  and  were  gradu- 
ally doing  their  work  ;  encroaching  upon  old  errors,  and 
making  proselytes  in  all  directions.  Tho  reformers  of 
our  time  swam  with  the  stream  :  they  aided  what  it 
would  have  been  impossible  long  to  resist.    Nor  is  this 

they  undoubtedly  rendered.  Th  exposition  they  had  to 
encounter  was  still  immense  ;  and  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  as  a  proof  of  the  backwardness  id' political 
knowledge,  and  of  the  incompetence  of  political  legislators, 
that  although  the  "principles  of  free  trade  had  been  esta- 
blished lor  nearly  a  century  by  a  chain  of  arguments  as 
solid  as  those  on  which  the  truths  of  mathematics  are 
based,  they  were  to  the  last  moment  strenuous] v  resisted; 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Parlia- 
ment was  induced  to  grant  what  the  people  were  deter- 
mined to  have,  and  the  necessity  of  which  had  been 
proved  by  the  ablest  men  during  three  successive  gene- 
rations. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  as  an  illustration,  because 
tho  facts  connected  with  it  are  undisputed,  and,  indeed, 
are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all.  For  it  was  not  con- 
cealed at  the  time,  and  posterity  ought  to  know,  that  this 
great  measure,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  is  by  far  the  most  important  ever  passed  by  a  British 
parliament,  was,  like  the  Reform  Bill,  extorted  from  the 
legislature  by  a  pressure  from  without ;  that  it  was  con- 

ried  by  statesmen  who  had  spent,  their  lives  in  opposing 
what  tliev  now  suddenly  advocated.  Such  was  the  history 
of  these  events ;  and  such  likewise  has  been  the  history 
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of  all  those  improvements  which  arc  important  enough  t<>  j 
rank  us  epochs  in  the  history  of  modern  legislation.  ! 
Besides  this,  there  is  another  circumstance  worthy  the 

ropean  civilisation  to  measures  originated  by  Kim>pe;ui 
governments.  Tliis  is,  that  every  groat  reform  which  has 
been  effected,  has  consisted,  not  in  doing  something  new,  V 
hut  in  undoing  something  old.  The  most  valuable  addi- 
tions made  to  legislation  liave  been  enactments  destructive 
of  preceding  legislation ;  and  the  host  laws  which  have 
been  passed,  have  been  those  by  which  some  former  laws 
were  repealed.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  of  the  corn- 
laws,  all  that  was  done  was  to  repeal  the  old  laws,  and 
leave  trade  to  its  natural  freedom.  When  this  great 
reform  was  accomplished,  the  only  result  was,  to  place 
tilings  on  the  .same  fooling  as  if  legislators  had  never 
interfered  at  all.  Precisely  the  Haino  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  another  leading  improvement  in  modern  legis- 
lation, namely  the  decrease  of  religious  persecution.  This 
is  unquestionably  an  immense  boon  ;  though,  unfortun- 
ately, it  is  still  imperfect,  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries. But  it  is  evident  that  the  concession  merely  con- 
sists in  this:  that  legislators  have  retraced  their  own  steps, 
anil  undone  their  own  work.  If  wo  examine  the  policy 
of  the  most  humane  and  enlightened  governments,  we 
shall  find  this  to  be  the  course  they  have  pursued.  The 
whole  scope  and  tendency  of  modern  legislation  is,  to 
restore  things  to  that  natural  channel  from  which  the 
ignorance  of  preceding  legislation  has  driven  them.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age  ;  and  if  legis- 
lators do  it  well,  they  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind. But  though  we  may  thus  be  grateful  to  individual  i 
lawgivers,  we  owe  no  thanks  to  lawgivers,  considered  as  V 
a  class.  For  since  the  most  valuable  improvements  in 
legislation  are  those  which  subvert  preceding  legislation, 
it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  good  cannot  be  on  their 
side.  It  is  clear,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  cannot 
be  due  to  those  who,  on  the  most  important  subjects,  have 
done  so  much  harm,  that  their  successors  arc  considered 
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benefactors,  simply  because  they  reverse  tl 
thus  restore  affairs  to  tlio  state  in  which  tli 
remained,  if  politicians  bad  allowed  them  t< 
course  which  the  wants  of  society  required. 
Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  go* 


'  men  wonder  bow  civilization  could  advance,  in  the  face  of 
such  repeated  obstacles.  In  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, the  obstacles  have,  in  fact,  proved  insuperable,  and 
the  national  progress  is  thereby  stopped.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, where,  from  causes  which  I  shall  presently  relate, 
the  higher  ranks  have  for  some  centuries  been  less  power- 
ful than  elsewhere,  there  has  been  inflicted  an  amount  of 
evil,  which,  though  much  smaller  than  that  incurred  in 
other  couii tries,  is  snllieieiilly  serious  to  form  a  melan- 
choly chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  To 
sum  up  these  evils,  would  bo  to  write  a  history  of  English 
lo^islaiion  ;  for  it  may  be  broailly  siated,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  necessary  enactments  respecting  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  nearly 
every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  been  done  amiss. 
Thus,  to  take  only  such  I'onspicuous  facts  as  do  not  admit 
ofeoutroversy.it  is  certain  that  all  the  most  important 
interests  have  been  grievously  damaged  by  the  attempts 
of  legislators  to  aid  them.  Among  the  accessories  of 
modern  civilization,  there  is  none  of  greater  moment  than 
trade,  the  spread  of  which  has  probably  done  more  than 

.  any  other  single  agent  to  increase  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  man.  But  every  European  government  which 
has  legislated  much  respecting  trade,  has  acted  as  if  its 
main  object  were  to  suppress  the  trade,  and  ruin  the 
traders.  Instead  of  leaving  the  national  industry  to  tako 
its  own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an  interminable 
series  of  regulations,  all  intended  fur  its  good,  and  all 
inflicting  serious  barm.  To  such  a  height  has  this  been 
carried,  that  the  commercial  reforms  which  have  distin- 
guished England  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  solely 
consisted  in  undoing  this  mischievous  and  intrusive  legis- 
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lation.  The  laws  formerly  enacted  on  this  subject,  and  too 
many  of  which  are  still  in  force,  arc  ^marvellous  to  con- 
template.    It  is  no  exaggeration  to  sayrflTat"  llie  history  , 
ofthe  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every  I," 
possible  contrivance  fur  hampering  the  energies  of  com- 
merce.   Indeed,  a  very  high  authority,  who  has  maturely 
studied  this  subject,  has  recently  declared,  that  if  it  had  i 
not  boon  for  smuggling,  trade  could  not  have  been  con- 
ducted, but  must  have  perished,  in  consequence  of  this 
incessant  interference.411    However  paradoxical  this  asaer-  ■ 
tion  may  appear,  it  will  he  denied  by  no  one  who  knows  j 
how  feeble  trade  once  was,  and  how  strong  the  obstacles 
were  which  opposed  it.    In  every  quarter,  and  at  every 
moment,  the  hand  of  government  was  felt.     Duties  on 
importation,  ami  duties  on  exportation  :  bounties  to  raiso 
up  a  losing  trade,  and  taxes  to  pull  down  a  remunerative 
one;  this  branch  of  industrv  forbidden,  and  that  branch 
of  industry  encouraged  ;  one  article  of  commerce  must 
not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  in  the  colonies,  an-  i 
other  article  might  be  grown  and  bought,  but  not  sold  j 
again,  while  a  third  article  might  lie  bought  and  sold,  j 
but  not  leave  the  country.    Then,  too,  we  find  laws  to  re-  \ 
gulate  wages  ;  laws  to  regulate  prices  ;  laws  to  regulate  .' 
profits;  laws  to  regulate  the  interest  of  money;  custom- 
house arrangements  of  the  most  vexatious  kind,  aided  by 
a  complicated  scheme,  which  was  well  called  the  sliding- 
scale,— a  scheme  of  such  perverse  ingenuity,  that  the 
duties  constantly  varied  on  the  same  article,  and  no  roan  . 
could  calculate  beforehand  what  he  would  have  to  pay. 
To  this  uncertainty,  itself  the  bane  of  all  commerce,  there 
was  added  a  severity  of  exaction,  felt  by  every  class  of 
consumers  and  producers.    The  tolls  were  so  onerous,  as 
to  double  and  often  quadruple  the  cost  of  production.  A 
system  was  organized,  and  strictly  enforced,  of  interference 


*  "C«Ub  contrabands  quo  k 
niiflueradu  regime  pruhil.uif:  im 
plea  ;l  I'rtppruviMuiincr  am  sources 
prociinit  lis  distances,  ukiin-viit  leu  i 
monopolia."  ISUnqui,  Rittoirt  <k  I'  A'i 
vol.  ii.  jip.  £3,  -la. 


crce  doit  du  n'uvolr  pas  p6ri  soua 
■  Politique  cn  Europe,  Furis,  184S, 
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with  markets,  inleH'eretire  with  manufactories,  interference 
with  machinery,  inter ferenee  even  witli  shops.  The  towns 
were  guarded  by  excisemen,  and  the  porta  swarmed  with 
tide-waiters,  whose  sole  business  was  to  inspect  nearly 
every  process  cifMi.nuc.stk:  industry,  peer  into  every  pack- 
age, and  tax  every  article;  while,  that  absurdity  might 
be  carried  to  its  extreme  height,  a  large  part  of  all  this 
I  was  by  way  of  protection  :  that  is  to  say,  the  money  was 
;  avowedly  raised,  and  the  inconvenience  snllered,  not  for 
i  the  use  of  the  government,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
pie  ;  in  other  words,  the  industrious  classes  were  robbed, 
in  order  that  industry  might  thrive. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  benefits  which  European  trade 
owes  to  the  paternal  care  ofKuiopoau  legislators.  But 
worse  still  remains  behind.  Vur  the  economical  evils, 
great  as  they  were,  have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  moral 
evils  which  this  system  produced.  The  first  inevitable 
consequence  was,  that,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  there 
arose  numerous  ami  powerful  gangs  of  armed  smugglers, 
who  lived  by  disobeying  the  laws  which  their  ignorant 
rulers  had  imposed.  These  men,  desperate  from  the  fear 
of  punishment,''1  and  accustomed  to  the  commission  of 
every  crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding  population  ; 
introduced  into  peaceful  villages  vices  formerly  unknown  ; 
caused  the  ruin  of  entire  families  ;  spread,  wherever  they 
came,  drunkenness,  theft,  and  dissoluteness;  and  familiar- 
ized their  associates  with  those  coarse  and  swinish  de- 
baucheries, which  were  the  natural  habits  of  so  vagrant 
and  lawless  a  life."    The  innumerable  crimes  arising  from 

"  The  1!)  Gen.  IT.  c.  :!■(,  miuli;  "  :J1  fi.reil.li;  M'lh  of  Mnii.'dhij.',  rarrivd 
on  iii  .bihiii'i-  "film  liovs.  it-,-,,  ,„  J/,,,,,-,.  ,„„/,■/(.,„. 'm,,,,',  „Lil„„]t 
KTidh  ..f^lLT^y."  /f,,d-.!  'V  (•..,„;,,,■,„<„,-',■,-.  V!-].  iv.  r.  I.",.",.  Tuwiiwud.  w]„, 
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this."  are  directly  chargeable  upon  the  European  govern- 
ments by  whom  they  were  pro\  okeil.  The  offences  were 
causer!  by  the  laws  ;  and  now  that  the  laws  arc  repealer!, 
the  offences  have  disappeared.  But  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  the  interests  of  civilization  have  been 
advanced  by  such  a  policy  as  this.  It  will  hardly  bo 
protended,  that  we  owe  much  to  a  system  which,  having 
called  into  existence  a  new  class  of  criminals,  at  length 
retraces  its  steps  ;  and,  though  it  thus  puts  an  end  to  the 
crime,  only  destroys  .what  its  own  acts  had  created. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  remarks  do  not 
affect  the  real  services  rendered  to  society  by  every  toler- 
ably organized  government.    In  all  countries,  a  power  of 
punishing  crime,  and  of  framing  laws,  must  reside  some- 
where; otherwise  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of  anarch}'.  But 
the  accusation  which  the  historian  is  bound  to  bring  against, 
every  government  which  has  hitherto  existed  is,  that  it 
has  overstepped  its  proper  functions,  and,  at  each  step, 
has  done  incalculable  harm.   The  love  of  exercising  power 
has  been  found  to  bo  so  universal,  that  no  class  of  men  t 
who  have  possessed  authority  have  been  able  to  avoid 
abusing  it.     Xo  maintain  order,  to  prevent  the  strong  . 
from  oppressing  the  weak,  and  to  adopt  certain  preeau-  v 
tions  respecting  the  public  health,  are  the  only  services 

English  K-nnlli'tis,  by  a  vast  svBtem  of  fraud  audi  vine,  into  the  towns,  past 
:t  furies  nf  ciistmn-lmilscs.     in  c.amti-ief.  Mule  was  un  litter  (lif.-o- 

liltunms  of  moi-ds  e..rin«",./ii  with  ti-iin-ai-tvMif.    CWtiilf!  awl  lyiu:: 


p,..  XII.  -lit.",,  .Vji,  vol.  ti.  p.  \>:tr,.  _  Al,;1  on  Ui.MULm'.cr  -,f  per- 

"ili-l-,  " 'it  'PJjir  Il'ri-r'i,,',--  vol  i'" 
I>.  Til',  hi  France,  the  evil  was  ec[m 

in  the  ei^hteenrh  eeatnry,  "  [a  ir.mrivlnmle  ileveimir.  lino  profei  

et  nVs  cuuijasciinj  dr.  e. (Valine  ile-ereienl  [»nl  i-niieie-  le'l.  Ol.-n.iardH  nonr 

sniiTf  cm  in-  le  ii<(>  ei-tlc  u'lii'vn-  pi  1:111  [aire."  /.■■<■■  /■'(,  tU'-ii  fits  /'  . 
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which  any  government  can  render  to  the  interests  of  civi- 
lization. That  these  are  services  of  immense  value,  no 
one  will  deny;  but  it  cannot  be  .said,  that  by  them  civi- 
lization is  advanced,  or  the  progress  of  Man  accelerated. 
All  that  is  done  is,  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  progress  ; 
the  progress  itself  must  depend  upon  other  matters.  And 
that  this  is  the  sound  view  of  legislation,  is,  moreover, 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  as  knowledge  is  becoming 
more  diffused,  and  as  an  increasing  experience  is  enabling 


plicated  relations  of  life;  just  in  the  same  proportion  are 
men  insisting  upon  the  repeal  of  those  protective  laws, 
the  enactment  of  which  was  doomed  by  politicians  to  be 
the  greatest  triumph  of  political  foresight. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  tho  efforts  of  government  in 
favour  of  civilization  are,  when  most  successful,  altogether 
negative  ;  and  seeing  too,  that  when  those  efforts  are  more 
than  negative,  they  become  injurious, — it  clearly  follows, 
that  all  speculations  must  be  erroneous  which  ascribe  the 
progress  of  Europo  to  tho  wisdom  of  its  rulers.  This 
is  an  inference  which  rests  not  only  on  the  argtimems 
already  adduced,  but  on  facts  which  might  be  multiplied 
from  every  page  of  history.  For  no  government  having 
recognized  its  proper  limits,  tho  result  is,  that  every  go- 
vernment has  inflicted  on  its  subjects  great  injuries  ;  and 
has  done  this  nearly  always  with  the  best  intentions. 


be  added.  Thus,  during  many  centuries,  every  govern- 
ment thought  it  was  its  boundeu  duty  to  encourage  reli- 
gious truth,  and  discourage  religious  error.  The  mischief 
this  has  produced  is  incalculable.  Putting  aside  all  other 
cons  ill  orations,  it  is  enough  to  mention  its  two  leading 
consequences  ;  which  are.  tho  increase  of  hypocrisy,  and 
the  increase-  of  perjury.  The  increase  of  hvpooi-isv~is  the 
inevitable  result  of  connecting  any  description  of  penalty 
with  tho  profession  of  particular  opinions.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  individuals,  it  is  certain  that  the  ma- 
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jority  of  men  find  an  extreme  difficulty  in  long  resisting 
constant  temptation.  And  when  tlie  temptation  conies 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  honour  and  emolument,  they 
are  too  often  icadv  to  profess  the  dominant  opinions,  and 
abandon,  not  indeed  their  belief,  hut  the  external  marks 
by  which  that  belief  is  made  public.  Every  man  who  i 
takes  this  step  is  a  hypocrite ;  and  every  government  j 
which  encourages  this  step  to  be  taken,  is  an  abettor  of  j 
hypocrisy  and  a  creator  of  hypocrites.  Well,  therefore,  [ 
may  we  say,  that  when  a  government  holds  out  asa  bait, 
that  those  who  profess  certain  opinions  shall  enjoy  cer- 
tain privileges,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  tempter  of  old, 
and,  like  the  Evil  One,  basely  offers  the  good  things  of 
this  world  to  him  who  will  change  his  worship  and  deny 
his  faith.  At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  pait  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  increase  of  perjury  has  accompanied  the  increase 
of  hypocrisy.  For  legislators,  plainly  seeing  that  pro- 
selytes thus  obtained  could  not  be  relied  upon,  have  met 
the  danger  by  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  ;  and 
compelling  men  to  confirm  their  belief  by  repeated  oaths, 
have  thus  sought  to  protect  the  old  creed  against  the  new 
converts.  It  is  this  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  others, 
which  has  given  rise  to  oaths  of  every  kind  and  in  every 
direction.  In  England,  even  the  boy  at  college  is  forced 
to  swear  about  matters  which  he  cannot  understand,  and  Y 
which  far  riper  minds  are  unable  to  master.  If  he  after- 
wards go*  into  Parliament,  lie  must  again  swear  about 
his  religion  ;  and  at  nearly  every  stage  of  political  life  he 
must  take  fresh  oaths;  the  solemnity  of  which  is  often 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  trivial  functions  to  which 
they  are  the  prelude.  A  solemn  adjuration  of  the  Deity 
being  thus  made  at  every  turn,  it  has  happened,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  oaths,  enjoined  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  at  length  degenerated  into  a  matter  of  form.  " 
What  is  lightly  taken,  is  easily  broken.  And  the  best 
observers  of  English  society,  -  observers  too  whose  cha- 
racters are  very  different,  and  who  hold  the  most  opposite 
opinions, —  are  all  agreed  on  this,  that  the  perjury  habi- 
tually practised  in  England,  and  of  which  government  is 
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tlio  immediate  creator,  is  so  genera],  that  it  has  become 
a  source  of  national  corruption,  has  diminished  the  value 


society  by  the  ignorant  interference  of  Christian  rulers, 
is  indeed  a  painful  subject ;  but  it  is  one  which  I  could 
not  omit  in  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  civilization.  It 
would  he  easy  to  push  the  ini|iiiry  still  further,  and  to 
show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they  have  made  to 
protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  par- 
ticular principles,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have  brought 
about  results  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they 
proposed.  Wo  have  seen  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  in- 
dustry have  injured  industry;  that  their  laws  in  favour 
of  religion  have  increased  hypocrisy;  and  that  their  laws 
to  secure  truth  have  encouraged  perjury.  Exactly  in 
the  same  way,  nearly  every  country  bits  taken  steps  to 
prevent  usury,  and  keep  down  the  interest  of  money;  and 
the  invariable  effect  has  been  to  increase  usury,  and  raise 
the  interest  of  money.  For,  since  no  prohibition,  how- 
ever stringent,  can  destroy  the  natural  relation  between 
demand  and  supply,  it  has  followed,  that  when  some  men 
want  to  borrow,  and  other  men  want  to  lend,  both  parties 
are  sure  to  find  means  of  evading  a  law  which  interferes 
with  their  mutual  rights."    If  the  two  parties  were  left 
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to  adjust  their  own  bargain  undisturbed,  the  usury  would 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  tlie  loan  ;  such  as  the 
amount  of  security,  and  the  chance  of  repayment.  But 
this  natural  arrangement  has  been  complicated  by  the  in- 

incurrod  by  those  who  disobey  the  law,  the  usurer,  very 
properly,  refuses  to  lend  his  money  unless  he  is  also  com- 
pensated for  the  danger  lie  is  in  from  the  penalty  hanging 
over  him.  This  compensation  can  only  be  made  by  the 
borrower,  who  is  thus  obliged  to  pay  what  in  reality  is 
a  double  interest :  one  interest  for  the  natural  risk  on  the 
loan,  and  another  interest  for  the  extra  risk  from  the 
law.  Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every  European 
legislature  lias  placed  itself.  By  enactments  against  usury, 
it  has  increased  what  it  wished  to  destroy ;  it,  has  passed 
laws,  which  the  imperative  necessities  of  men  compel 
them  to  violate  :  while,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  the  penalty 
for  such  violation  falls  on  the  borrowers  ;  that  is,  on  the 
very  class  in  whose  favour  the  legislators  interfered. " 

In  the  same  meddling  spirit,  and  with  the  same  mis- 
taken notions  of  protection,  the  great  Christian  govern- 
ments have  done  other  things  still  more  injurious.  They 
have  made  strenuous  and  repeated  elforts  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  prevent  men  from  expressing 

,  in  <K„m/  </,■  Tim/tit.  vol.  v.  pp.  L'TH,  i!79.  Com- 
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their  sentiments  on  the  most  important  questions  in  poli- 
tics and  religion.    In  nearly  every  country,  thev,  with 
the  aid  of  the  church,  have  organized  a  vast  system  of 
literaiy  police  ;  the  sole  object  of  which  is,  to  abrogate 
the  undoubted  right  of  every  citizen  to  lay  his  opinions 
before  his  fellow-citizens.    In  the  very  few  countries 
where  they  have  stopped  short  of  these  extreme  steps, 
they  have  hail  recourse  to  others  less  violent,  but  equally 
unwarrantable.    For  even  where  they  have  not  openly 
forbidden  the  free  dissemination  of  knowledge,  they  have 
done  all  that  they  could  to  check  it.    On  all  the  imple- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  on  all  the  means  by  which  it  is 
diffused,  such  as  paper,  bonks,  political  journals,  and  the 
'  like,  they  have  imposed  duties  so  heavy,  that  they  could 
J  hardly  have  done  worse  if  they  had  been  the  sworn  advo- 
j  cates  of  popular  ignorance.    Indeed,  looking  at  what  they 
have  actually  accomplished,  it  may  he  emphatically  said, 
V  that  they  have  taxed  the  human  mind.    They  have  made 
i  the  very  thoughts  of  men  pay  toll.    Whoever  wishes  to 
I  communicate  his  ideas  to  others,  and  thus  do  what  he 
can  to  increase  the  stock  of  our  acquirements,  must  first 
pour  his  contributions  into  the  imperial  exchequer.  That 
i  is  the  penalty  inflicted  on  him  for  instructing  his  fellow- 
creatures.    That  is  tho  blackmail  which  government  ex- 
torts from  literature ;  and  on  receipt  of  which  it  accords 
its  favour,  and  agrees  to  abstain  from  further  demands, 
i  And  what  causes  alt  this  to  be  the  more  insufferable,  is 
j  the  use  which  is  made  of  these  and  similar  exactions, 
\  wrung  from  every  kind  of  industry,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal.    It  is  trulv  a  frightful  consideration,  thai  knowledge 
I  is  to  be  hindered,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  honest  labour, 
'  of  patient  thought,  and  sometimes  of  profound  genius,  are 
'■  to  be  diminished,  in  order  that  a  large  part  of  their  scanty 
earnings  may  go  to  swell  the  pomp  of  an  idle  and  ignor- 
ant court,  minister  to  tho  caprice  of  a  few  powerful  indi- 
I  viduals,  and  too  often  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
turning  against  the  people  resources  which  the  people 
I  called  into  existence. 

'       These,  and  the  foregoing  statements,  respecting  the 
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effects  produced  on  European  society  by  political  legis- 
lation, are  not  doubtful  or  hypothetical  inferences,  but  are 
such  as  every  reader  of  history  may  verify  for  himself. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  aro  still  acting  in  England ;  and,  in 
one  country  or  another,  tlio  whole  of  them  may  ho  seen 
in  full  force.  When  put  together,  they  compose  an  ag- 
gregate .-o  formidable,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how,  in 
the  face  of  them,  civilization  has  been  able  to  adv  ance. 
That,  under  such  circumstances,  it  has  advanced,  is  a  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  extraordinary  onergy  of  Man ;  and  jus- 
tifies a  confident  belief,  that  as  the  pressure  of  legislation 
is  diminished,  and  the  human  mind  less  hampered,  the 
progress  will  continue  with  accelerated  speed.  But  it  is 
absurd,  it  would  bo  a  mockery  of  all  sound  reasoning,  to 
ascribe  to  legislation  any  share  in  the  progress;  or  to  ex- 
pect any  benefit  from  future  legislators,  except  that  sort 
of  benefit  which  consists  in  undoing  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  This  is  what  the  present  generation  claims 
at  their  hands;  and  it  should  bo  remembered,  that  what 
one  generation  solicits  as  a  boon,  the  next  generation  v 
demands  as  a  right.  And,  when  the  right  is  pertinaciously 
refused,  one  of  two  things  has  always  happened  ;  either 
the  nation  has  retrograded ;  or  else  the  people  have  risen. 
Should  the  government  remain  firm,  this  is  the  cruel  di- 
lemma in  which  mon  are  placed.  If  they  submit,  they 
injure  their  country:  if  they  rebel,  they  may  injure  it  still 
more.  In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  East,  their  usual 
plan  was  to  yield ;  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  it  lias 
been  to  resist.  Hence  those  insurrections  anil  rebellions 
which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  modern  liistory,  and 
which  are  but  repetitions  of  the  old  story,  the  undying 
struggle  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  It  would, 
however,  be  unjust  to  deny,  that  in  one  country  the  fatal 
crisis  has  now  for  several  generations  been  successfully 
arcrted.  In  one  European  country,  and  in  one  alone, 
the  people  have  been  so  strong,  and  the  government 


so  weak,  that  the  history  of  legislation,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is,  notwithstanding  a  few  aberrations,  the  history  of 
slow,  but  constant  concession :  reforms  which  would  have 
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been  refused  to  argument,  have  been  yielded  from  fear; 
while,  from  the  steady  increase  of  democratic  opinions, 
protection  after  protection,  and  privilege  after  privilege, 
have,  even  in  our  own  time,  been  torn  away ;  until  the 
old  institutions,  though  they  retain  tlbeir  former  name, 
have  lost  their  former  vigour,  and  there  no  longer  remains 
a  doubt  as  to  what  their  fato  must  ultimately  be.  Nor 
need  we  add,  that  in  this  same  country,  where,  more  than 
in  any  other  of  Kurope,  legislators  are  the  exponents  and 
the  servants  of  the  popular  will,  the  progress  has;  on  this 
account,  been  more  undeviating  than  elsewhere  ;  there 
V  has  been  neither  anarchy  nor  revolution  ;  and  the  world 
has  been  made  familiar  with  the  groat  truth,  that  one 

rulers  shall  have  very  little  power,  that  the/shall  exercise 
that  power  very  sparingly,  and  that  they  shall  by  no 
moans  presume  to  raise  themselves  into  supreme  judges 
of  the  national  interests,  or  deem  themselves  authorized 
to  defeat  the  wishes  of  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  they 
occupy  the  post  intrusted  to  them. 
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Oiigis  os  Hotobi,  anu  Statu  or  HisToiiicii.  Liie&uubie  nuiimo  hit. 
Middle  Aoes. 

I  HAVE  now  laid  before  the  reader  an  ex  ami  nation  of  those 
conspicuous  circumstances  to  which  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation is  commonly  ascribed:  and  I  have  proved,  that  such 
eircum stances,  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  civilization, 

literature,  and  legislation  do,  undoubtedly,  modify  the 
condition  of  mankind,  they  are  still  more,  modified  by  it. 
Jndct.il,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  they,  even  in  their  most 
favourable  position,  can  be  but  secondary  ngenls;  because, 
however  beneficial  their  apparent  influence  may  be,  they 
are  themselves  the  product  of  preceding  changes,  and 
their  results  will  vary  according  to  the  variations  of  tho 
society  on  which  they  work. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  each  successive  analysis,  the  field 
of  the  present  inquiry  has  been  narrowed,  until  we  have 
found  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  European  civi- 
lization is  solely  due  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
that  tho  progress  of  knowledge  depends  on  the  number  of 
truths  which  the  human  intellect  discovers,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  diffused.  In  support  of  this 
proposition,  I  have,  as  yet,  only  brought  forward  such 
general  arguments  as  establish  a  very  strong  probability; 
which,  to  raise  to  a  certainty,  will  require  an  appoal  to 
history  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  to  verify 
speculative  conclusions  by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of 
the  most  important  particular  facts,  is  tho  task  which  I 
purpose  to  execute  so  far  as  my  powers  will  allow ;  and 
in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  briefly  stated  the  method 
according  to  which  the  investigation  will  be  conducted. 
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llesides  this,  it  lias  appeared  to  me  that  the  principles 
which  I  have  laid  down  may  al.su  be  tesioil  by  a  mode  of 
proceeding  which  I  have  not,  yet  mentioned,  but  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  now  before  us. 
This  is,  to  incorporate  with  an  inquiry  into  the  progress 
of  the  history  of  Man,  another  intpiirv  into  the  progress 
of  History  itself,  ]ty  this  means,  great  light  will  be  thrown 
on  the  movements  of  society;  since  there  must  always  bo 
a  connexion  between  the  way  in  which  men  contemplate 
the  past,  and  the  way  in  which  they  contemplate  the  pre- 
sent ;  both  views  being  in  fact  different  forms  of  the 
same  habits  of  thought,  and  therefore  presenting,  in  each 
age,  a  certain  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  each 
othor.  It  will,  moreover,  be  found,  that  sueh  an  inquiry 
into  what  I  call  the  history  of  history,  will  establish  two 
leading  facts  of  considerable  value.  The  first  fact  is,  that 
durine."  the  last  three  centuries,  historians,  taken  as  a  class, 
have  shown  a  constantly  increasing  respect  for  the  human 
intellect,  and  an  aversion  for  those  innumerable  contriv- 
ances by  which  it  was  formerly  shackled. .  The  second 
fact  is,  that  during  the  same  period,  they  have  displayed 
a  growing  tendency  to  neglect  matters  once  deemed  of 
paramount  importance,  and  have  been  more  willing  to 
attend  to  subjects  connected  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  These  two  facts 
will  bo  decisively  established  in  the  present  Introduc- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  their  existence  cor- 
roborates the  principles  which  I  have  propounded.  If 
it  can  be  ascertained,  that  as  society  has  improved,  his- 
torical literature  has  constantly  tended  in  one  given 
direction,  there  arises  a  very  strong  probability  in  favour 
of  the  truth  of  those  news  towards  which  it  is  ma- 
nifestly approaching.  Indeed,  it  is  a  probability  of  this 
sort  which  makes  it  so  impoitant  for  the  student  of  any 
particular  science  to  be  acquainted  with  its  history;  be- 
cause there  is  always  a  fair  presumption  that  when  ge- 
neral knowledge  is  advancing,  any  single  department  of 
it,  if  studied  by  competent  men,  is  also  advancing,  even 
when  the  results  may  have  been  so  small  as  to  seem  un- 
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worthy  of  attention.  Hence  it  becomes  highly  important 
to  observe  the  way  in  which,  during  successive  ages,  his- 
torians have  shifted  their  ground;  since  we  shall  hud  that 
such  changes  have  in  the  long-run  always  pointed  to  the 
same  quarter,  and  are,  in  reality,  only  part  of  that  vast 
movement  by  which  the  human  intellect,  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty, has  vindicated  its  own  rights,  and  slowly  emanci- 
pated itself  from  those  inveterate  prejudices  which  long 
impeded  its  action. 

With  a  view  to  these  considerations,  it  seems  advisable 
that,  when  examining  the  different  civilizations  into  which 
the  great  countries  of  Europe  have  diverged,  1  should  also 
give  an  necount  of  the  way  in  which  history  lias  been 
ritten  in  each  country.    In  the  employment 


ditiou  of  a  people  and  their  opinions  respecting  the  past ; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  this  connexion  in  sight,  I  shall  treat 
the  state  of  historical  literature,  not  as  a  separate  subject, 
but  as  forming  part  of  the  intellectual  history  of  oaoh 
nation.  The  present  volume  will  contain -a  view  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  French  civilization  until  the 
great  Revolution  ;  and  with  that  there  will  he  incorpo- 
rated an  account  of  the  French  historians,  and  of  the 
remarkable  improvements  thev  introduced  into  their  own 
departments  of  knowledge.  The  relation  which  these  im- 
provements bore  to  the  state  of  society  from  which  they 
proceeded,  is  very  striking,  and  will  be  examined  at  some 
length  ;  while,  in  the  next  volume,  the  civilization  and 
the  historical  literature  of  the  other  leading  countries  will 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Before,  however,  enter- 
ing into  these  different  subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  mo, 
that  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  European 
history  would  he  interesting,  as  supplying  information 
respecting  matters  which  are  little  known,  and  also  as 
enabling  the  reader  to  understand  the  extreme  difficulty 
with  which  history  has  readied  its  present  advanced,  hut 
still  very  imperfect,  state.  The  materials  for  studying 
the  earliest  condition  of  Europe  have  long  since  perished; 
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but  the  extensive  information  we  now  possess  concerning 
barbarous  nations  will  supply  us  with  a  useful  resource, 
because  they  have  all  much 'in  common;  the  opinions  of 

except  when  modified  by  the  differences  which  nature 
presents  in  various  countries.  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesi- 
tation in  employing  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected 
by  competent  travellers,  and  drawing  inferences  from  it 
respecting  that  period  of  the  European  mind,  of  which 
we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  Much  conclusions  will,  of 
course,  be  speculative  ;  but,  during  the  last  thousand 
years,  we  are  quite  independent  of  them,  inasmuch  as 

the  ninth  century!  while  the  french  have  an  uninterrupted 
series  since  the  sixth  century.  In  the  present  chapter,  I 
intend  to  give  specimens  of  the  way  in  which,  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  history  was  habitually  written  by  the 
highest  European  authorities.  its  subsequent  improve- 
ment during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
will  bo  related  under  the  separate  head's  of  the  countries 
where  the  progress  was  made  ;  and  as  history,  previous 
to  the  improvement,  was  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  the 
grossest  errors,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  examine  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  its  universal  corruption,  and  indicate  the 
steps  by  which  it  was  so  disfigured  that,  during  several 
centuries,  Europe  did  not  possess  a  single  man  who  had 
critically  studied  the  past,  or  who  was  even  able  to  record 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  events  of  his  own  time. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  a  people,  and 
long  before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters, 
they  feel  the  want  of  some  resource,  which  in  peace  mav 
amuse  their  leisure,  and  in  war  may  stimulate  their  cour- 
age. This  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  invention  of  ballads; 
which  form  the"  groundwork  of  all  historical  knowledge, 
and  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  arc  found  among  some 
of  the  rudest  tribes  of  the  earth.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  sung  by  a  class  of  men  whose  particular  business  it  is 
thus  to  preserve  the  stock  of  traditions.  Indeed,  so  na- 
tural is  this  curiosity  as  to  past  events,  that  there  are  lew 
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nations  tn  whom  these  bards  nr  minstrels  are  unknown. 
Thus,  to  select  !i  few  instances,  it  is  they  who  have  pre- 
served the  popular  traditions,  not  only  of  Europe,1  but 
also  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Tartary  ;2  likewise  of  India,3  of 
iSi-indc,4  of  Bolorhisian,^  of  Western  Asin,s  of  the  inlands 
of  the  Black  Sea,7  of  Egypt,8  of  Western  Africa,'  of  North 
America, 1(1  of  South  America.11  and  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific.12 

1  For  an  account  of  the  rmrinit  Maris  of  (;;m!.  s:-c  the  It.  i\nlicti«r  II in. 

/.iV.  ,/.  („        I „,:■.  vol.  i.  [■;![ t  i.  [>p.  2r>-2*.     Tim*!  i.f  S,'<,(]  I  jmj  liotkx'lt 

i'i  /!■<::■■/'.<  ft/'!,  wf       >l  -'-..-:>  /./i.m'i,  ]i.      ;  fur  ii  inoilvvti  Lit^HiriL''.1  iti 

lin.  \AwA  ■>n::,l,"n^.  Mull.'  .™  IJUof  rl„rt,.  vol.  i-  |).  SU7.    As  to 

tin-  Irhli  liiriis  iti  111.,  suvelitli  iviit.nr)-,        ,*«  T,i!„ef*  Il,t>.  of  Kuij- 


Thibrt,  anil  China,  vol.  L  pp.  Kj.fiT.  Hue  says,  p.  (17,  "This 
who  remind  as  of  [In:  minstrel"  and  rhnpsudists  of  Greece, 
numerous  in  China  t  Imr  ttmv  a-.;,  proliahlv,  no  where  so  m 
popular  as  in  Tliiliet." 

■  Oh  the  hards  of  tin'  Pen-an.  s»  UY/I/.  JiUnri/  of  il,r  : 


Et^PUywzial !!■•■<■<■ -<il>,  vol.  if  pp.  *h,  W>,  411 ;  Ellii,Tovr  through 
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In  all  these  countries,  letters  were  long  unknown;  and, 
as  a  people  in  that  state  have  no  means  of  perpetuating 
their  history  except  by  oral  tradition,  they  select  the  form 
best  calculated  to  assi.-it  their  memory;  and  it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  found  that  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  con- 
sist always  of  poetry,  and  often  of  rhyme.13  The  jiuglo 
pleases  the  ear  of  the  barbarian,  and  afl'ords  ,1  security 
that  he  will  hand  it  down  to  his  children  in  the  unim- 
paired state  in  which  lie  received  it."  This  guarantee 
against  error  increases  still  further  the  value  of  these 
ballads;  and  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  mere  amuse- 
ment, they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  judicial  authorities.12 

7,  with  Iltrd\i»'s  Yawqt 


(.ll-.r.:il]l  ly  nsS,':t  rhvriu.. 
1:  l'inlieiL.n,  ivriliiij*  to 
i  !.[>■.■  till  ;i!i:.ut  llii-  ninth 
Li.  p.  VI.  Tho  truth  is, 
jt  only  tiiinvii     i hi-  ;[n,-,i  ut  (h.eks  mill  ih.rnaiia,  but  was 

i.i.i,  If,:),;  1"  fi.rv  tin:  ikde  j'inlt  if.  ::(i-,i,¥,  I-.  tin-  Au-t.-  Nimhis,  hy  ;hf 

irish,  by  tho  Welsh,  and.  1  L.ln-ve.  hi  the  lii-Ot.,,',*.   See  Murt't  lliit.  of  Ihi 

LiUr,,!,',,-,  ...j  II,;:..;,  ml.  ii.  [,.  113:   il„li:«<\  /.,!.  ,.f  Ear,,).,;  vol.  i.  p.  ill  ; 

a  i'lh  '">'.''.;',<,■■    1,1  II,',,':,    '  /,'(-.( i.         '  i'4;l  ;'  V,V.    !■■'/  '/V!  J.'"' 

:<■}.  iii.  pi'.  :i-:t.  m:i,  v.:.|.  vii.  i,p.  -.a  i.  :(::>,  :t:;o.    Illume  is  i.ls..  ns.il  l.y 

in  hn[LViij;»p'.'m.  .i/.:.»,-.„.  .-...w,. ]■.       in-  tiieiw:.ns.(r,w;.SK. 

>C  Jhmlail  .W.  nil.  ii.  p.  "i1 l.v  t  In:  I  hi  I  ir:.-e  (7'  .'„.«.-.  ««f/c  vul.  ii. 
.[>.  11 '7.  Ml,  mnl  /l,i„V.i  r"  v,,l.  ii.  p.  ui::ij.  hv  tin-  .Muliiv.?  ('.!  A'. - 

:.»:,-,7..-.i,  -,<■!.  X.  [ip.  1711,  lllflj  ;  I.V  the  Jllvmn-r  (I".-.,.//.,  ,-.("..-  //,>(.  of  H,l /»- 
ir:„  .1  rr<. /,,/.:,:..,  vul.  ii.  pp.  1:1,  -"I;  :i:i.i  l.v  r  1 , ..  ■  .-h.-.m.'-i'  7V  .  ,"/.!  :,W,t 
voc.vul.  iii.p.iiW). 

'     L'*  thus  acquired,  long  - ~ 
— 1 —  many  couturic 

:ti«*,  wlih-1.  marks  Ihr  .lsvuih-niy  of  I  In  iin.i.;iri:.tii>ii, 
is.  as  l  li.ive  siiou  nh  a  el  imLLeu  vis ..I' t h l-  ill  uit  Indian  eivhi/.iuioli,  1'lli.te 
tin-  mull-return!  i  tig  "lis  nlnays  in  alx-yaru-.-.  i  hi  t-arly  FmluJi  hisu.i  ians  V.I10 
wroto  in  rhvnir,  -(t  ,l/...„\i',  lh-t.  ,l>. ■■•  ftm  7:'«/s,  vul.  vi.  p.  147.  Molit- 
nda  (//,.■/.  M, •:;■:„„•:.  ml.  i.  v.  r.dh)  i,,,iiiion.s  a  nmthtinatioal  treatise, 
■..n  It  el  i  ill  iln-  rl.iil.-ciiUi  e.:i;!urv,  "  I'M  vns  ted  uiii|  lies."  f.'.  impure  tin:  re- 
marks of  Mutter  Uliv.  ,1,  I'Eenlr  ■.„;„h--\.  vul.  ii.  pp.  17'.1-1MI  oil  the 

s.-ii-iilihV  1  1 1  V      Arati:s  ;  :n,.l  m.  lh.ii  ■  f  II  (gin,  ii.  Thus,  tun,  ire 

linil  an  .Virlr.-'.Wman  wiilirit"  "  r.he  1  m : i c-it-.^  u>  .Ins-.innm  in  verse;" 
T„n„,  :<  Hi''.  E.i.ibtml,  vol  vii.  p.  3o7  :  ami  a  1'olish  hbturiau  eom- 
p.  siru  '■  lii  .  :■  .u.i.i runs  v.. irks  on  ft  ii-:ih.-v  and  li.  r.ilni  i  in  i  llv  in  rhunr." 
?'„.'.■,">       „:st,i'ii  l.il,- r,tur,v  „r  !/„■  .\',,!i„i,.<.  >-v„,  IS.-.O,  p. 

Con. pin-  t„  ,■;„;■>  ■!„  Dii.it  /-■„:, „-.,i\,  in  IE",:;'      .!/,'■  '■        v.,1.  ii.  p.  31il. 
Mr.  Klh-,  ii  ::i;:.i...i.in-i  iii  :!:■:  .•  «il!:-'i:i  1:  l.nnis.  si.is  ul  the  liiiinhlc- 
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The  allusions  contained  in  them,  are  satisfactory  proofs 
to  decide  tlie  merits  of  rival  families,  or  even  to  fix  the 
limits  of  those  rude  estates  which  such  a  society  can  pos- 
boss.  We  therefore  find,  that  the  professed  reciters  and 
composers  of  these  songs  are  the  recognized  judges  in  all 
di.srmted  matters  ;  and  as  they  arc  often  priests,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the 
notion  of  the  divine  origin  of  poetry  first  arose.10  These 
ballads  will,  of  course,  vary,  according  to  the  customs  and 
temperaments  of  the  different  nations,  and  according  to 
the  climate  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  In  the  south 
they  assume  a  passionate  and  voluptuous  form  ;  in  the 
north  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  tragic  and 
warlike  character.17  But,  notwithstanding  these  diversi- 
ties, all  such  productions  have  ono  feature  in  common. 
They  are  not  only  founded  on  truth,  but,  making  allow- 
ance for  tho  colourings  of  poetry,  they  are  all  strictly  true. 
Men  who  are  constantly  rqn;umg  songs  which  they  con- 
stantly hear,  and  who  appeal  to  tho  authorized  singers  of 

ants,  "  T];rLr  ti-riflitl.uiiirv  l.nll:.(;i  were  a  kind  of  standard,  or  cLissiral  au- 
tL.rity,  to  wSsifii  tii.-T  r,.f,  n.!'l  f.,r  iln-  jmr-[i.i-.'  ■  ■  j"  rii:i.':vmiiiiii^  any  disputed 
fm  t  in  thoir  hi.-u-ry."  An  i  ivin.n  tiir.tUf  ai.ife,  "  S3  they  hnd  nil  records  to 
which  the;  could  at  such  times  rcfor,  they  could  only  oppose  ono  oral  tradi- 


t'nce  fdt  for  great  poets,  is  the 
lug  out  their  thoughts  witlmul 
ill,  I  believe,  be  found,  that  the 


fWlfft»W,vl,l,  i.  [..!«!,  Willi  ,l/r.v\<  /!,,!.  „flht  I.it.nf 
IS,  veil.  ii.  p.  -22X,  and  /V'ri/.i  harm"!  wurt,  l>e1t<i»Hiail 
hind,  Dublin,  ItHfl,  p.  it.".l.  l\,r  I'vUleneo  of  the  pvat 
-14-23(1;  When. 


.        Hiil.  ■'!/>„  .\;,rtt,:.iri>,  pp.  :)U,      ;  H'riVi.'''  lii»>l.  I'.nt.  Lit.  vol.  i.  ,  . 

ii"./.-.-...., Hi.'.  ,.;  /',.,;,■„■,  ism,  v..i.  i.  pp.  sxvi.  xi.  ■.  t;>-'-:-  hi-:.  ../ 

r.'iwrr.  vol.  ii.  p.  1x2,  iBtcriit-i  and  - 
of  Madimiiid,  I'i/fwrff,  Chuii* 

-"  wW.,)l's  !!,:■!.  of  nrrece,  vol.  i.  p. 
:  Michiltl,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 
'  YiBtinarqai,  Chant*  PeptUairtt,  vol.  i.  p.  Iv. 
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them  as  final  umpires  in  disputed  questions,  arc  not  likely 
to  lie  mistaken  on  matters,  in  the  accuracy  of  which  thev 
have  so  lively  an  interest.18 

This  is  the  earliest,  ami  most  simple,  of  tlie  various 
stages  through  which  history  is  obliged  to  pass,  Bui,  in 
the  course  of  time,  unless  unfavourable  circumstances  in- 
tervene, society  advances,  and,  among  other  changes,  there 
is  one  in  particular  of  the  greatest  importance  :  I  mean 
the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  which,  before  many 
generations  are  paused,  must  effect  a  complete  allocation 
in  the  character  of  (lie  national  traditions.  Tlie  manner 
in  which  this  occurs  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  been 
pointed  out ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  at- 
tempt to  trace  some  of  its  details. 

Tho  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  consideration, 
is,  that  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  gives  per- 
manence to  the  national  knowledge,  and  thus  lessens  tlie 
utility  of  that  oral  information,  in  which  all  the  acquire- 
ments of  an  unlettered  people  must  he  contained.  Hence 
it  is,  that  as  a  country  advances,  the  influence  of  tradition 
diminishes,  and  traditions  themselves  become  less  trust- 
worthy. i!l  Besides  this,  the  preservers  of  these  traditions 
lose,  in  this  stage  of  society,  much  of  their  former  repu- 
tation. Among  a  perfectly  unlettered  people,  the  singers 
of  ballads  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sole  deposi- 
taries (/those  historical  facts  mi  -winch  the  fame,  and  often 
the  property,  of  their  chieftains  principally  depend.  But, 
when  this  same  nation  becomes  acquainted  with  the  art 

»  As  to  the  gtncr.il  ncciunc?  of  the  curly  l.:.ll:«Is.  «■],.<•  Ii  1™  1™.  rashly 
ntctifd  l-ysi-u-ral  writtr-,  ami  unions  c,tl;.-rs  l.y  Sir  Waller  SYnlt,  ™c  17.7- 


ISiikrr,  I.ond.  l-SHii);  wliiTfJiuwuvur^ric  avinuiLL-ut'is  jiiishvJ  mllicr  t,'i.,[j.. 
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repeat  the  national  traditions  is  KtmsiWy  diminished.  They 
gradualiv  -sink  into  an  infoi-ii.ii-  i-lass,  which,  having  lost  its 
old  imputation,  in)  longer  consists  of  tlm.se  supurim-  men  to 
whose  abilities  it  owed  its  former  fame."'  Thus  we  sec, 
that  although,  without  letters,  there  can  he  no  knowledge 
of  much  importance,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  their  in- 
tt'Oiiuetion  is  injurious  to  historical  traditions  in  two  dis- 
tinct ways ;  first  by  weakening  the  traditions,  ;md  secondly 
by  weakening  the  class  of  men  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
preserve  them. 

liut  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  docs  the  art  of  writing 
lessen  tho  number  of  traditionary  truths,  but  it  directly  ^ 
encourages  the  propagation  of falsehoods.  This  is  effected 
by  what  may  be  termed  a  principle  of  accumulation,  to 
which  all  systems  of  belief  have  been  deeply  indebted. 
In  ancient  times,  for  example,  the  name  of  Hercules  was 
given  to  several  of  those  great  public  robbers  who  scourged 
mankind,  and  who,  if  their  crimes  were  successful,  as  well 
as  enormous,  were  sure  after  their  death  to  bo  worshipped 
as  heroes/1  How  this  appellation  originated  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  was  probably  bestowed  at  first  on  a  single  man,  and 
afterwards  on  those  who  resembled  him  in  the  character 
of  their  achievements.23  This  mode  of  extending  tho  use 
of  a  single  name  is  natural  ton  barbarous  people;23  and 

»  This  inevitable  dec 
as  it  appear*  to  me,  fruui 
vol.  ii.  n.  230. 

"  Varro  iM'inii.ti*  f.im-f.u.  i.f  th.w  mlijJ.. ,...].-,  v.lm  Kmi  all  culled  i 
HctcuIm.     Sec  [i  leanilil  ariiclu  ill  SuSilh'tlSioff.  nu.(  My!k-ilv,::i.  vril.  ii. 

'in./  vul.  ii.  pji.  71-TII.     On  ihi:  u?]:L1i"ii  Iiohiuiju  ELcreulcB  and 

-Mulcart'i,  ii.mpai.-  ihtlT,  H"t-  'I"  'i,,„.,(r,: ,>„„■,  vul.  i.  |i.         uith  llrttint 

Aii-nu  .v-ir v.. i. ;.  [..  ;!■'.,  svi.,  i.*h:.  And  «  t,.  the  iiuivnh-.  ..r  iv-ypi, 

I'rielitirtfi  .\„iil:/.-ii  ui  K-i-i/J'iin  Mull- '  l«X--.  pn.  I'M'.  I  I  ft- 11!).    As  to 

tilt  ciMifrisiuii  uf  tin-  il:li.--.  iit  flnviiln  hy  [In-  Ili.risin,  *  u  Tliii-iir-iir,  Him. 
at  t/'ivc,  vol.  i.  p.  L'/i7  ;  and  compare  p.  130. 

=  This  aiilnriil-.  I.i  In:  the  npilli-  1  I  lvd,:i  :.  k  Si  lili  Bi'i  1  \-/  l  il-''l  l.'t- 

Hn^l  (At  binary  <.j  I.,/.  ,-„„.,:,  Kdiub.  lSIS,v„l.  i.  p.  800. 

"  The  linbii  of  goucrjliiiu_-  mum  ?,  pi,- ceded  thai  muru  jdi-ancud  Mate  of 
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would  cause  iittle  or  no  confusion,  as  long  as  the  tradi- 
tions nf  tliu  country  rcMimim.-il  local  and  unconnected.  But 
as  soon  as  these  traditions  became  fixed  by  a  written  lan- 
guage, the  collectors  ot'iliL'in.  deceived  Ijv  tlic  similarity 
of  name,  assembled  the  scattered  farts,  and,  ascribing  to 
a  single  man  these  accumulated  exploits,  degraded  history 
to  the  level  of  a  miraculous  mythology.81  In  the  same 
way,  soon  after  the  use  of  letters  was  known  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  there  was  drawn  up  hy  Saxo  Grammaticus  the 
life  of  tlie  celebrated  i^iiar  Lodbrok.  Either  from  ac- 
cident or  design,  this  great  warrior  of  Scandinavia,  who 
had  taught  England  to  tremble,  had  received  the  same 
name  as  another  liagnar.  who  was  prince  of  Jutland  about 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  This  coincidence  would  have 
caused  no  confusion,  as  long  as  each  district  preserved  a 
distinct  and  independent  account  of  its  own  liagnar.  But, 
by  possessing  the  resource  of  writing,  men  became  able 
to  consolidate  the  separate  trains  of  events,  and,  as  it 
were,  fuse  two  truths  into  one  error.  And  this  was  what 
actually  happened.  The  credulous  Saxo  put  together  the 
different  exploits  of  both  Ragnai-s,  and,  ascribing  the 
whole  of  them  to  his  favourite  hero,  has  involved  in  ob- 
scurity one  of  the  most,  interesting  parts  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Europe.25 

The  annals  of  the  North  afford  another  curious  instance 
of  this  source  of  error.  A  tribe  of  Finns,  called  Quwna, 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.    Their  country  was  known  as  Quamland  ; 

sr.cie.lv  in  w!i:di  men  rn-ui-riilizi-  pli'-mnmi'lta.  If  this  proposition  is  uni- 
vt-isu'lv  our,  utiidi  I  tiki!  it  t.i  In;,  it  will  iIip.in  mum,.-  ]ij>|jt  i.u  tiit  history 
of  disputes  ln'ti-Leii  tlio  nominalists  mid  tlio  rcnliBls. 

"  Wc  may  form  .-ill  idea  i-.f  -.in'  fuitiLiry  <,f  tiiia  Miirce  of  error  from  the 
fatt,  Itiat  in  I'ly/Vjit  tin™  »Ht  Jifty-lrirt-t-  fitti--  liwirini;  tin:  Kline  inline: 
"  ].':uiU-iu'  Jtl  Kainonn  nous  append  tpi'tl  v  a  eu  K;.'V|,tu  i-inijuntito  tr(-is 

lilli-M  du   [i  ill!  Selnilnui   ell  t-ll'et.  j'ni   r.  lf.iliVe  Urn-  tus  noma  d.lllH  IfB 

d'.U\    '1'lll'llllhli'llirll^   dt'jil   file-/'  'O'^.'j-.',    /|*.  r  /.?  J"."/.- -S  '.V-  ill  lsU<  r-i  !'l 

JJlteniturt  de  V Egypt*,  p.  IB!), 

■»  On  thin  L-i>'iiiii!,ii.iu  n-sjii  i.-tii'.L:  ii:.-;i:u-  t .(,.;':. i . . k ,  ,-(■(■  </■■!      ir.iiuvii  „f 

,v.fr„',„.  pan  i.  pp.  1:},  11;  /.:.;,;■?„/,/ n,  .<  .W.,-N,j-uu  An,:'.',  vol.  ii.  p. 

nv.. -■;,„. 'i  //;■■!.  <  f  <hr  ,v. „■/;..,.-,■,, i.-o;  .!/..■  ;.'.;'.<  .v. ,■,/.'.■■„■  .,p,;is:t  ; 

I  'i-i,-fi:on'-\  ^'■■ii.'l;'ii'iii,i,  \;ir..  t.  p.  Mi;.     A  cuu.iiaii'oii  nf  liie-e  pas-a^.s  itili 
jiisiifv  tin-  sjiieustic  remark  of  Koch  on  tho  history  of  Swi  '  " 
horuf's;  Koch,  TaUtau  da  lUrslurioni,  vol.  i.  p.  57  note. 
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and  tin's  name  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that,  to  the  north  of 
the  Baltic,  there  was  a  nation  of  Amazons,  This  would 
easily  have  been  corrected  by  loca!  knowledge;  but,  by 
the  use  of  writing,  the  flying  rumour  was  at  once  fixed; 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  people  is  po.-iiivd  v  affirmed 
in  some  of  the  earliest  European  histories.38  Thus,  too, 
Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  called  Turku, 
which,  in  the  Swedish  language,  means  a  market-place. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  having  occasion  to  treat  of  dio  coun- 
tries adjoining  the  Baltic,"  was  so  misled  by  the  word 
Turku,  that  this  celebrated  historian  assures  his  readers 
that  there  were  Turks  in  Finland.28 

To  these  illustrations  many  others  might  be  a*lded, 
showing  how  mere  names  deceived  the  early  historians, 
and  gave  rise  to  relations  which  were  entirely  false,  and 
might  Lave  been  rectified  on  the  spot  ;■  hut  which,  owing 
to  the  art  of  writing,  were  carried  into  distant  countries, 
ami  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction.  Of 
such  cases,  one  more  may  be  mentioned,  as-  it  concerns 
the  history  of  England,  liichard  I.,  the  moBt  barbarous 
of  our  princes,  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  the 
Lion;  an  appellation  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of 
his  fearlessness,  and  the  furucity  of  his  temper.53  Hence 
it  was  said  that  he:  had  the  heart  of  a  lion  ;  and  the  title 

■  Prkhmf,  Pk,,,k„r  H!«i.  ,.f  U.mbhul,  vol.  iii.  p.  273.  The  Norwegians 
still  pjivctoths  Finland™  the  name  of  ij.ucm-r.  s.;c  /M',„m  I,,,,!,,,,.!  „,„I 
/,■./..,../,  -.„,  is  in,  vol.  ii.  si -J  I.  C.nn^m-  ./..-.WW,,, ,,,]..  .J.",,  .17.  The 
An>:.ti.:>  rn.T  in  >,„ili  A  in  .tum  -jiv.  ■-  ic-i  1  mini-  tn':i  fimL-kii- fiU.-.  l/.:„lsf  ■■■„■< 

,.l  Jlr-Kit.  ]i.  //;.:  e,f  BcKil,  vol.  i.  p.  11  J;  ,»'fVW'.< 

/.'.     I  re-!.,  i  <-.  ■„,;,-„,  ;„!  .\mr/ifi,  [i|i.  iV  ,  ,  [i     ;  u'l'l         rn-i!  ./  (/,  „j.  Sue.  vol.  IV. 

p.  65,  for  au  account  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  error. 

"  Phar-.ii  Turiuii- (//;-'.  <,/'/.'.,./.!„./.  v.,!.  iv.  p.  :Sli)  .uiln  him  "the  Slnilm 
of  Um  Baltic ud  it  ma  from  him  that  most  of  the  geogmphera  in  thu 
Middle  Ages  derive.!  ihv.;  ki...«  !..-:!->.■  of  the  North. 

■  "It  was  eilil-'l  ill  Fiimi-ll  T-n-t-^  [;■  ,m  (!..■  Sin-.li-ll  iv.  ill  !e,e.,,  which 

rignilica  a  market- place.  The  Bound  of  thiamins  mfded  Adnm  i  t  liaimn 
into  th.-lmln  f  itml  tlirre  .wtTiii-U  in  finln^l."  C,.,..!.-,,\<  //,.„.  „f  Maritiiu, 
/me/  f,.fet.ttt  /liVmrr.',  I.ciuion,  lo'tSil,  vol.  i.  p.  £11, 

"  The  chronicler  of  Inn  mi-sulu  suvs.  Llini  lie  »i;  culli^l  j.icju  on  account 
i.f  'aU  ii.  ait  |i;ii.:iiiiin^  ,::  j  ri"c  r  "  Ni:iil  itiiiiriiirniii  ivlh[nh  in  nil  :  inn  Li- 
te nun-  ii.f.  the  Kina  "f  Fr,:ir.-cl  ilicin-  t.n  'a.l!i:i;-  n  '.ii-itl'.mihus.  ;iii<T  1  niri 

liniiifn  ii-i-epil."  'V. ci. ,n'™i.  Kie.iriti  Ihrii^.flt  ,1.  /,'./. .n  <,'.n.  /ti*ir,li  (Viui, 
e.iil.  Si,.v,..|,.,-,n  I, ..ud.  INls,  p.  IS.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  king.!  reivive.l  r]  u 
n:unc  ..f  l.i.in  "fcirii  tiu  ir  liL-ii.ic  i-S[.|oits  "  u.-i  /!•■  P'lr-ti -ii'-U  vul,  iii. 

p.  1 IU. 
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■  additional  c 


!  indissoluble  connected  with 
rise  to  a  story,  repeated  by 
;  to  which  he  slew  a  lion  in 
gave  rise  to  the  story  ;  the 
id  another  fiction  wan  added 

ry,  thus  naturally  brought 
n  of  letters,  were,  in  Europe, 
With  the  art  of  writing, 
communicated  a  knowledge 
religion  not  only  destroyed 
but  falsified  the  remainder, 


aided  by 

there  was,  in  most  cases, 
of  Christianity  ;  and  the 
many  of  the  Pagan  traditi 
by  amalgamating  them  with  monastic  legends, 
tent  to  which  this  was  carried  would  form  a  curious  sub- 
ject for  inquiry  ;  but  one  or  two  instances  of  it  will  r>i>r]i;i|is 
lie  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  generality  of  readers. 

Of  the  earliest  state  of  the  great  Northern  nations  wo 
have  little  positive  cadence  but  several  of  the  lays  in 
which  the  Scandinavian  poets  related  the  feats  of  their 
ancestors,  or  of  their  contemporaries,  are  still  preserved  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  subsequent  corruption,  it  is 
admitted  by  the  most  competent  judges  that  they  em- 
body real  and  historical  events.  But  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  Cliri.-tian  missionaries  found  their  way 


tarjrtimtCbrtrtUmtr  w 


t'i  liii  in'.crpriw  as  inr  Tir,  iHin/ik-ii,  Tin; 

it  ™:15  „..!  ti;r  htU;        f  . ,f  ! r, ,:  11 , 1, 

Ijlinlit'il  tii-mlv  ill  llu'  North.  Sft  .Y„»irf,v» 

:>:■!,  mtij,       -Hiu-4(i--  Keel-,. 

'urn/'*  !!'•!.  til' tie  'lei:,,.     W.r,i,/.i.  p.  VI',. 

ffhi.  llanos  in   In-lo,*.!   r..  rk^tL..,  nn 


■■■        I    III"  -ll  :   ■■■  IHI  I     '■    '■■  I  HI"  II      I    ' 

Anl,itcrti:re  <■/  Irett'ift,  [>.  i-i  ;  al.il  l.  :ie:'-.ih's  A .di-fLitm.  vf  IntmJ,  p.  1  .">!>. 
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Scarcely  was  this  effected,  when  the  sources  of  history 
began  to  be  poisoned.  At  the  etui  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Saiimind  .Sigfussen,  a  Christian  priest,  gathered  the 
popular,  and  hitherto  unwritten,  histories  of  the  North  into 
what  is  called  the  Elder  Kdda;  and  he  was  satisfied  with 
adding  to  his  compilation  the  corrective  of  a  Christian 
hymn.33    A  hundred  years  later,  there  was  made  another 

ciill.'irt!  f  the  native  histories;  but  the  principle  which 

I  have  mentioned,  having  had  a  longer  time  to  operate, 
now  displayed  its  effects  sLill  more  clearly.  In  this  second 
i-i  llti'ti'Jii,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Younger 
Kdda.  then*  is  an  agreeable  mixture  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  fables;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Scandina- 
vian annals,  we  meet  with  the  widely  diffused  fiction  of  a 
Trojan  descent.33 

If,  by  way  of  further  illustration,  we  turn  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  a  series  of  facts  confirm- 
ing this  view.  We  slmli  find  that,  in  those  countries  where 
there  has  been  no  change  of  religion,  history  is  more  trust- 
worthy and  connected  than  in  those  countries  where  such 
a  change  has  taken  place.  In  India,  Brabmanisin,  which 
is  still  supreme,  was  established  at  so  early  a  period,  that 
its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.34  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  native  anoals  have  never  been  cor- 
rupted by  any  new  superstition  ;  and  the  Hindus  are 
possessed  of  historic  traditions  more  ancient  than  can  be 

■  Mr.  Wheaton(//,i(o--jio/^W„,itH,  p.  00)  tiya,  tii-it  ftuniuwl  "  merely 
added  one  song  of  hia  own  composition,  mural  as.d  (.'Lid:  tiaii  nliLrinus 
temleiirj  -  sn  in  iht-i-L-by  !■)  ujjjHitrutu  and  luavwi,  ii»  it  «i.-n',  ill.:  whole  m:,^ 
of  BaiiliD.' 

»  \fttaloKt  l/U  oflhf  .WbWw,  Hit,  <UI  ;  iM./.-I.S  X-irlkrm  A«ii- 
rjuiiin,  jjji.  :<77,  :'.7s,  -I-.",  ;  ,»■/,/,,,,/■.<  Lr.'.i,;,  ....  !/,,  //U'.-iry  ;i  Litwlvre, 
v.,1.  i.  [i.  \Li.r>.  Indeed,  these  iuteipolatious  arc  so  liumorouB,  that  the  ear- 
lier German  ariUqiMi-ic-  1  ..-1  ■  .-v,:.[  die  K.ida  In  In-  a  fiT^ui?  liv  tlie  northern 
uiiii.ks,—  a  ihi-jiJus  nil  ill  i  .Midler  n  fitted  mure  than  forty  years  a«o.  -Vrff  in 
JIVcWi/U,  |i.lil.     Comnare  Ill,, /;'/../,   C.  iiiu.iii,  rvn'li,  .  ( ('o  - :.|  i./f 

ftnW,  vol  i.  p.  13f.. 

"  As  is  evident  ii-       :\K  cr.i.ilistLii"  statements  msdchy  the  heat  orieut- 

Jtfl"  eauh  .if  .vlii.m  tia~  K.i[ui;  f;iv..iL:'il>'  [iy>,otl,e.i..  i.l  Id*  own  iv-pi^Llai;  iri 
origin.  It  is  eunuch  to  say.  that  »i  have  uu  ai.tu'iat  nl  India  ikUl.inp  '.villi 
on:  H:;ililn;..niMn  ;  and  as' to  its  Ha!  hiMorv,  notj.in;;  can  In;  midi  lstnod, 
until  m-.iv  *l-\\s  have  been  taken  ;.m;iriis  grnetalizilig  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  growth  of  religious  opinion*. 
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found  among  any  other  Asiatic  people.35  In  tlie  same 
way,  the  Chinese  have  for  upwards  of  20(10  veara  pre- 
served the  religion  of  Fo,  which  is  a  form  of  Buddhism."* 
In  China,  therefore.  tlione,h  the  civilization  has  never  been 
equal  to  that  of  India,  there  is  a  history,  not,  indeed, 
as  old  as  the  natives  would  wish  us  to  believe,  but  still 
stretching  kick  to  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
from  whence  it  has  been  brought  down  to  our  own  times 
in  an  uninterrupted  succession.3'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Persians,  whose  intellectual  development  was  certainly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  are  nevertheless  without 
any  authentic  information  respecting  the  early  transac- 
tions of  their  ancient  monarchy.3*  For  this  I  can  sec  no 
possible  reason,  except  the  fact  that  Persia,  soon  after  tho 
»  Dr.  Frichnrd  (I'hysicil  Ilia,  of  M„,d-iu-J,  vol.  iv.  pp.  KH-]i>.7.)  thinks 

that  I  lie  Hil.ttns  a'l.i-ti.rv  lj.'tritlli  i  1 1  -  II.''.  ISill.     Compare  U'„ri:<  <if  Xir 

II'.  Janet,  vol.  i.  pp.  311,  31:!.*  .Mr.  Wilson  .-ays,  that  even  tin;  ireiieaharie.. 

ill  the  I'uraims  are,  "  ill  all  prub.il.iliiv.   C:i  I  -'.:  an  then!  it  lliaii  ha.  kin 

sunn-times  snpp.,.,',].-  Wil-'.n's  n.'it  L = .  Miir,  Ii;,t.„f  !,„{;.,,  vol.  i.  pp.  181, 

182.     See  also  las  Preface  I"  the  Y.-hi.u  r.t>:iiu,,  p,  lxv.  ;  and  ,4iiuti'e  Itr- 

■  Jo'tnut!  uf  Auntie  .&<r.  vol.  vi.  p.  2il  ;  Herder,  Ideen  tar  Getchw/ite, 
vol.  iv.  |i,  7ii;  ll'„r('.  ../".sv,-  11".  ,/',„rti,  i.  \>.  104.  I  hn  from  a  note  in 
En,.,,,,  a  s:i..  ,-,„,  vi. 1.  ii.  ]i.  :iini.  that  wn  uf  the  niis.-iomiih-s  ^i-m  ly  .J|.'(i'..!i 
"  lhat  Buddhism  originated  in  the  errors  of  the  .Maiiiehiean.,  and  ii  tiicre- 
fore  hot  mi  imitation  of  Christianity." 

"  M.  Bunseli  snvs,  that  the  Chinese  have  "a  regular  cli r"ii'hl. ex- 
it' .id iuK  hack  liniKi  years  a.r."  l!»  AW/,  v.il.  i.  |>.  I'm.    Seeals.i'/f  - 

M-h\  <:,..-        vul.ii.  ,i.-i75,  vol.  iv.  r.  .1.-;.-,:  11.  ,■./.  ///..'.  ./'■  l„  M,  .I,,.-i„., 

vol.  i.  pp.  -17,  IS  ;  and  I  he  statements  "1"  K  l:i  [i  i  ■■;  1 1  anil  I'.en.ii.-.it.  in  /Vi./e(iv/'s 
Physical  Hist.  vol.  iv.  prj.  47fi,  477.    Tilt  superior  exAetiiess  of  the  i  l.in. -.: 

^q'cbju^lo'haTO^eeti  untuiintta^n  d.c.  nw.^J™^ 

./<„;,;,„!,.,  M.h;,',,-, I  S..C.I,,.  -.i.  iii.  p.  III:;.  tl.il  the  fuel  is  liiar  vrii'itine; 
was  illikliiii.il  ia  China  till  Ihe  uiiilii  or  until  century  after  Christ,  and 
movable,  types  mere  m  1  inv.ute,]  I.,  fur  jUI.    II.-, ,,/„).  /.''.-  t  ;.,.,„..;  vul.ii. 

|..l::7,  f'.ui-,  IS  J?  ;'/Ji,i<  I..!,  i.        17!.  17S,  i,.:.  iii.  p.'l.'  There 

art'  w.iue  inte.tstniL'  papers  no  tin-  early  history      •  'i:ii.a  ii.  AmW^.tn'iK. 

^"''FiI!',  th"  .i.atl,  .7  Ai^ii-'.l.'i'-'i'i'.1:'.  ii..-.)'  !"<.  the  ..'if,,  ofArdeshir 
Ba began  (ArtaxcrMi),  th 

V*v ,-  re.limimay  JJi-courte  la'llie  lltltiiluH,  Hvii,  1-43,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  ivi. 
Sce't.i  th,.  .«.„,.  ...jlVet  AV.e.j,.- '.,.  fi-  ^r.-i. /-.I in  Tr„,.<,K. of  .•>■„:.  „i  ll<>«- 
4"y,  vol.  ii.  pp.  :<m:1-:<m;-,  ;  alal  A'.i'V.  /<„■.  //i.«f.  ../  /Vc.f-1,  vi.].  i.  p.  fit*.  The 
undent  Persian  traditions  are  said  t.i  have  been  i'elilvi  ;  M,,h„t„i.  vol.  i. 
p]i.  ."i01-Nil.i  :  hut  it"  I  hey  have  all  perished,  p.  5S5  :  compare  Uaivlin- 
Bon's  nato  in  .A-mW  <f  llt-ij.  .V<\  vol.  i.  p.  82. 
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promulgation  oi'  the  Koran,  was  conquered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  complotoly  subverted  the  Parsee  reli- 
gion, am  i  thus  iutemiplcil  the  stream  of  the  national  tra- 
dition^.^ Hence  it  is  that,  putting  aside  tho  myths  of 
tlin  Z<'inI;Lv:-st£i,  wo  have  no  native  authorities  for  1'ersiau 
history  of  auy  value,  until  the  appearance,  hi  the  eleventh, 
century,  of  the  Shah  Nameh ;  in  which,  however,  Ferdousi 
has  mingled  the  miraculous  relations  of  those  two  reli- 
gions by  which  his  country  had  been  successively  sub- 
jected.10 The  result  is,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  various 
discoveries  which  have  been  made,  of  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions, and  eoins,  we  should  be  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
scanty  and  inaccurate  details  in  the  Greek  writers  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Asiatic  monarchies.*1 

Even  among  more  barbarous  nations,  we  see  the  same 


iliii  .11:.  r.flhcii-  and  Hi-  rrainiriiiaii.  ■:  In,  t'l'r  iv.iai..1-    I  !<■;■- 

i,.ihl  ton  IW.ii.i.-i  ].it/.-„ti:rf,  in  Ti-i<i,iiii:  to/  lUin.hiiy  H-:irl^,  s.X.  ii.  p.  Hi,  In 
[lit  saint  way,  llm  ML.Iiarrinitdans  m-di-tltti  tin-  (.Id  ::isi'i:y  India,  and 
wnal-l,  ini  liimlil,  liavi:  ilr.tn.vvil  ia  c.  i  mi ;.ti -i  ii  ;  but  tin-/  ik-vi-  liail  any 
thing  like  Hit  ImM  of  India  tliirt  thy  lia.l  ul  ['r.rsLa,  and.  nix.v-  nil,  tbey 
iv-  ;v  nnalia-  In  di.pl. Ih. i  iiatiit  i  tlmi"ii.  I  i .>■.»-.; vlt.  lin-ir  intliuinr.  PO 
far  as  it  wrnt,  nas  mi  lav-m raiiir ;  ami  Mi.  Kl|  l.i:.i!:.|iv  (//(«!.  /iM'.  p. 
■L<i!>)  my.;,  that  til!  r lit  .-iMiaiiiili  .  uut-iiy  tin-it  inii  no  instance  of  a  Mussul- 
man carefully  studying  Hindu  literature. 

«  On  tho  Shah  Namah,  eee  Horfj  0/  ffiV  II'.  Ji™«,  vol.  iv.  pp.  t  it.  MB, 
ml.  v.  p.  »U4  ;  Jf,7'\<  //,-.-r.  ../■  /„■/,„,  vi, 1.  ii.  ]i]>-  in ;  .'„,„■„..,'  ..r  .ht-rrrr 
,'V.'..',/,  iv  p.  iii.'t.  It  ii  siippns..,!  by  a  YiT_v  Idyll  ami. mill  tliiU  tilt 
1't-isian  tiiUfif  itai  in-criptiiiaio  ''  wiLl  ciiablt  us,  111  (lit-  end,  tu  introduce 
nr.iui  tl.in;;  lite  rii'iiiii  1.  jirnl  aia-niaf,  and  ..rrlri  in!"  ill-  uiulu  and  [:adi- 
liun.-i  trnl.iida.il  in  tht  .-li;.li  Niiin-li."  A'. if.'i „.-■■. ji  ....  r'..  In.rrijili^iA  of  At- 
tyriit  tmtl  linbylniiiii,  in  .lu\u-iud  «j  Azvd.  ,Soc.  vol.  »li.  p.  440. 

"  Oil  tixi  iuniil'lllti'  I  if  I'll-  Uriieki  n  -pi  e-riny  IVlfiali  lii.-ti.ri-.  i\v  Vitus 

Kennedy,  in  JV,(n*ic.  r/.-'oc.  <./  W,  v..l.  ii.  pp.  I  U),  i^T-ii!),  i:k;.  In- 
dri  ll,  (hi-  1-nni-i]  "rilir  m;«  (p.  l;l*j  Ii-  i-i  "  inriinurl  In  .lisptCt  that  n(. 
(.i-iak  aiitlrir  rvrr  .li-j-iia.il  Ins  infiirinali.'ii  l:-"in  asiv  riatii-  nf  IVrsia  l'ri.),L-r, 
ttinl  is,  i.f  tin-  u.nuli-v  li>  tin-  ,-a-t  .-('  llir  Kii[il-,nili-s."  S.v  nl.o  un  the  pcr- 
idr-dll-sill  I  Vidian  rl,i„„.,l-.._.y.  II,,.!.-,  II '<■! '.  „l  ' '.  V-wT,  vul  vi  p  4ilH,  v.. I.  is. 
p.  r),  vul.  p,  in.'.  ;  and  />.  ;,..<'..'■■.,.,  a  ,\nr  Cnil'itu.i,  I  W.I,  p.  1-7  rate.  As 
tu  [in-  fmiliili  st.ir-i.-s  whiuli  tlm  Ur-tirks  lt-lalr  r'i|.vi;tii.a  Ai  liirnia-nrs.  i.-,inr- 

|--ai-    .(.'-«'.-..':.,  J   /A.?.  -17"  Vul    i.   p.    IS,   Willi    //<  .-.-.-.I .I-/.:/,-  .V.^^rw, 

vol.  i.  p.  Uvuu  Heiodotus,  who  is  iinaluubl-  in  np.id  tu  li.'ypi,  if 

not  tu  bo  relied  upon  fur  Persia;  ss  mis  unticed  long  ago  by  Mir  W.  Juiils, 
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principle  ;tt  work.  The  Malayo-Polynesian  race  is  well 
known  to  ethnologists,  ns  covering  an  imuienso  scries  of 
islands,  extending  from  Madagascar  to  within  2000  miles 
of  the  western  coast  .of  America.4-  The  religion  of  these 
Widely  scattered  people  was  originally  Pol  vtheiwn,  of  which 
the  purest  forms  were  long  preserved  in  the  Philippine 
Islands."  Hut  in  the  fifteenth  century,  many  of  the  Poly- 
nesian nations  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  ;**  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  process  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  countries.  The  new 
religion,  by  changing  the  current  of  the  national  thoughts, 
corrupted  the  purity  of  the  national  history.  Of  all  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Java  was  the  one  which 
reached  the  highest  civilization.*5     Now,  however,  the 


it  Ill],^il:.^tls 


I.  ii.  ].]>.  '!>,  CI,  vul.  iii.  [  ji.  2:sii,  iMl, 
ii.  p.  115.  As  to  Madagascar  being 
ople,  see  Aiititic  IttitttirfieA,  vol.  iv. 
joe./or  1817,  pp.  154,  tile,  250;  aud 

i'  jVj;;ki  1.ih;.;  i:i;.'i- ;  lvhid;,  aiv-nliii;;  In  Williraj] 


  n  that  theiri___.  

:U  it  rum.  IrU'  I  I  l  ;li1h-:-,  t       ..I  ]  jl  li^i-.ll  U:lv_'  illNlliv  Llk.lli-liL-.i  ill 

1478.    See  (V„f/>.J'.  //,.<;. i./ih,  ,',>,:,„„  .[,■■■.(,",../,.,■",  v..l.  ii.p-  aia  ;  !.o,i?s 

.•wv>™(-,  l).  illi  ;  mid  R„i)!,i   II,,-  of  Mu-ti.  vul   i.  r.j>.  Ill  LI.  :'.  V.l,  vul.  li.  pp.  1, 

(Hi,  ii.-,4.     Ti„Mlii,-hi,,,-„l\M  n.ilurd  ,?n-M  .jlli^k;  .1. L  =  i  (I,.;  Ml.hv  [ii[- 

L.'Iiril-i  Cllj(A   I/SI  -  1  .  [.litill  I  ■  .H,  111  IllD.lLTll  "  I  f '  H  ■  f ,  "f  H'lllLj  1 ,  IJL<  1 1  !.'  till'  11. ,1.1  U- 

]ni].iilsiv  n-li^i'jua  ul  Limit  uiiu  Lliu  Hud'.  /;■:. ■:■/./,  inlt's  .  W,.,i,  vul.  ii. 

pp.  96,  H7. 


a,  which  lave 
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Javanese  have  not  only  lost  their  historical  traditions, 
but  even  those  lists  of  their  kings  which  are  extant,  aro 
interpolated  with  the  names  of  Mohammedan  saints.*6 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in  the  adjacent  island 
of  Bali,  where  the  old  religion  is  still-  preserved,"  the 
legends  of  Java  are  remembered  and  cherished  by  the 
people.'6 

It  would  be  useless  to  adduce  further  evidence  respect- 


affect  the  accuracy  of  thdr  early  history.  I  need  only  ob- 
serve, that  in  this  way  the  Christian  priests  have  obscured 
the  annals  of  evcrv  European  people  they  convened,  and 
have  destroyed  or'corrupted  the  traditions  of  the  Gauls,"  v 
of  the  Welsh,  of  the  Irish,™  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  of  the 


L,i;S,S3"',  r  "T^S 
vol  S.  P.  1M,  «.„,  im.  »,  .1.0  u>{  //<„.  r*ur,  »ol.  t 
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Sclavonic  nations,92  of  the  Finns,93  and  even  of  the  Ice- 
landers.** 

Besides)  all  this,  there  occurred  other  circumstances 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  Owing  to  events  "hick 
I  shall  hereafter  explain,  the  literature  of  Europe,  shortly 
before  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Iloinan  Empire,  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  were  long  ve- 
nerated as  the  sole  instructors  ui'  mankind.  For  several 
centuries,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  a  layman 
who  coidd  read  or  write ;  and  of  course  it  was  still  rarer 
to  meet  with  ono  able  to  compose  a  work.  Literature, 
being  thus  monopolized  by  a  single  class,  assumed  the 
peculiarities  natural  to  its  new  masters."  And  as  the 
clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  have  always  looked  on  it  as  tlieir 
business  to  enforce  belief,  rather  than  eiirniirage  inquiry, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  displayed  in  their  writings  the 
spirit  incidental  to  the  habits  of  their  profession.  Hence, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  literature,  during  many  ages, 
instead  of  benefiting  society,  injured  it,  by  increasing 
credulity,  and  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Indeed,  the  aptitude  for  falsehood  became  so  great,  that 
there  was  nothing  men  were  unwilling  to  believe.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  their  greedy  and  credulous  cars.  Histories 
of  omens,  prodigies,  apparitions,  strange  portents,  mon- 
strous appearances  in  the  heavens,  the  wildest  and  most 
incoherent  absurdities,  were  repeated  from  mouth  to 

»  TahVs  Loawmr  /in-l  Lil/nilnre  uflU  tf.,rk  StMio.in.  svu,  IS.il),  p.  231 . 
Tin-  I  '.i-iiii  si.nga  of  the  Slovaks,  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  were  for  ■ 

allnwiiig  [htm  to  perish,  preferred  the  inventions  of  Ssjio  anil  Johannes 
Magnus.  PrioSonri  PAytical  Hi*.  tdI.  iii.  pn.i!84,  2S5. 

"  Fur  an  iii'-lunee  in  whieh  r nn.uk!.  Live  f.d-ili.'il  llu-  i.hl  ie-laniiii 
traditions,  see  .Mr.  Kri^hlli-)  s  learned  hook  nil  /'■".-.<  ih.lUh>.,:i,  hvu,  l«.r.!>, 
p.  163. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  I>  .uiin;.;.  whu  limks  h;iek  with  jr'r;it  :v/iet  t . .  -.hi-,  hup]  y 
peril  id,  xl  vs.  -  Writers  were  iiiiil'isl  universally  ereU  -ta.ties.  ].i:eii.Mire  w;i; 
seared  v  any  liiiiiL*  tin t-  a  u  lieiiins  e\eici!-v  ;  fur  evert  li.iie;  llm;  ita«  studied, 
wns  studied  wish  ii  lefereiie.'  l-.i  t.Hizini.    The  [hereOe,  who  wrote 

hisl.irv.  wrote  iiele-Lii.tieiil  iiitt.irv,"  /W >'„■/'/  l„tr,Ant:i.n,  lu  Iht  (ViViY/r/ 
Study  of  firff..i.w,W  II, .'■„-,,,  !.,„',  I.-.SS,  ,i  ,'p'li  ;  a  work  uf  tetne  talent,  hut 
i.     |  uhionj  in  termite.;  ;;a  a  mmiile.-le.  ly  an  aelive.  party.  ~ 
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mouth,  anil  copied  from  book  to  book,  with  as  much  care 
as  if  they  were  the  choicest  treasures  of  human  wisdom.311 
That  Europe-  should  have  ever  emerged  from  such  a  state, 
is  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of 
Man,  since  we  cannot  oven  conceive  a  condition  of  suutoty 
more  unfavourable  to  his  progress.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  until  the  e inane ipatiou  was  effected,  the  credulity 
anil  looseness  of  thought  which  were  universal,  unfitted 
men  for  habits  of  investigation,  and  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  engage  in  a  successful  study  of  past  affairs, 
or  even  record  with  accuracy  what  was  taking  place 
around  them." 

If,  therefore,  we  recur  to  the  facts  just  cited,  we  may 
say  that,  omitting  several  circuiiistrmiics  altogether  sub- 
ordinate, there  were  three  leading  causes  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
first  cause  was,  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  art  of 
writing,  and  the  consequent  fusion  of  different  local  tra- 
ditions, which,  when  separate,  were  accurate,  but  when 
united  were  false.  The  second  cause  was,  the  change  of 
religion  ;  which  acted  in  two  ways,  producing  not  merely 
an  interruption  of  the  old  traditions,  but  also  an  interpo- 
lation of  them.  And  tho  third  cause,  probably  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  was,  that  history  became  monopolized  by 
a  class  of  men  whose  professional  habits  made  them  quick 
to  believe,  and  who,  moreover,  had  a  direct  interest  in 

rho  wrote  at  the  end  of  the 
.:'  !ln-  lv^ii  1. 1'  \\  illhiin  Unfii-  :  "  T : j 1 1 - . K ■  i l l  i-i-gis  U-m- 
idictuiu  list,  ill  hiLl-,  lima,  u:  sidlis,  imiltn  n-u-.,  visa 

IS  jH'l'.vLl]].'  rl  l.UlllillfS  V I  iHl  1 1  Nil]  k>  -llll- 

,i  ijii;iii]]i!ii]vs  ssiljVirnir.     In  H'li  Hiimktiliiri! 

>!„■■, i  u-yi,.  -nn-.iiad,-  I'.-lilL-  irilnis-  H,-),liii;:u,i,;  i::t,:m:i. 
■rn-uiiii.  .IIl.Im.Ii.s  in  l,"i.ibili  s]..-L-ii-  -'  fr^m-nttr  in 
uti:  ri-.-  di:        lL  lbnuli'.*,  i-t  ijiiil.usdnni  iillis  locutua 


c:ujsis.jiiv  ju-liti:..'  „nl, j.  fnin  ill  , irisiri iii L.if  imp.  n.l.i:  p-im.ia."  /.'<».'. 

,U  //,.,■■;&■„  .1  ,1.  i„  S,-r,r:,.,,i  /....I  ll.-.i.i,.,.  ]>.  'JB.    Sit  :i!m.  lilt'  fUlut  wi.ik, 

[>!■-  :i.",ii-;;.-..s-  juj  ,  j.iir,.  \f.,iuM,  li ',■<:,,  <si.  fh.r,,  lh,u„-li-.-tim!  part  i. 

pp.  1!(1S,  261),  part  ii.  p.  2J8. 

"  Even  the  descriptions  of  natural  objects  which  historinriB  attempted 

in  I  In'  Midilfi;  Witi-  nurkiii  liv  tllf  MUlL1  Oi  l  Will  ".     Sfl-  Sl.llll'  pi'nl 

i.ltfiTratinlii  l.v  l)r.  Aninlii,  .  ]i  ]!i-(Ii:'.  lu'OuHlit  ul"  llif  fiuluiLl  >ia.  .\rivA:l's 
factum  on  Maltru  HiMtrg,  pp.  10S,  103. 
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increasing  the  general  credulity,  since  it  was  the  basis 
upoE  which,  their  own  authority  was  built. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope became  corrupted  to  an  extent  for  which  wo  can 
find  no  parallel  in  any  other  period.  That  there  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  hisiorv,  was  the  smallest  part  of 
the  inconvenience  ;  but,  unhappily,  men,  not  satisfied  with 
tin;  absence  of  truth,  supplied  iis  place  by  the  invention 
of  falsehuod.  ,A intuit  iimnmcr.'ililo  instances  of  this,  there 
is  one  species  of  inventions  worth  noticing,  because  they 
evince  that  lovo  of  antiquity,  which  is  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  those  classes  bv  whom  history  was  then  written. 
I  allude  to  fictions  regarding  the  origin  of  different  na- 
tions, in  all  of  which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Agrs  is  very 
discernible.  During  many  centuries,  it  was  believed  by 
every  peoplo  that  they  were  directly  descended  from 
ancestors  who  had  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
That  was  a  proposition  which  no  one  thought  of  doubt - 
ing.ia  The  only  question  was,  as  to'  the  details  of  so  illus- 
trious a  lineage.  On  this,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
unanimity  of  opinion  ;  since,  not  to  mention  inferior  coun- 
tries, it  was  admitted  that  the  French  were  descended 
from  Francus,  whom  every  body  knew  to  be  the  son  of 
Hector ;  and  it  was  also  known  that  the  Britons  came 


»  In  U  l.,.,„f,  nil i :.,,!,:.,„,  nh<-r:.i«r  </■  '"  vij.  ii.  |i.  :s,  ii  is 

slid,  llial  tiir  ,i,".«i,t  r,:  tin;  ion-.  ,,!l'i;iiiet  :V..:u  r I l u  Trojans  v. as  UNivor- 
„,liv  l„,lit\t.l  l„,!„r,:  tl„.  M.ltonlt,  .-i-ntiiiv  :  "  t.'Kltf  do-f-vn'dam't  a  6tt  mic 
le  prta  do  hull  cent  ans,  et  soutenuo  par  tons  hi  Serimlni  denote 

I  111  cei'tuo" 

nii'ii  iii  i-,._,;Li.i  to  Kngland,  and  thereby  made  bin  history 

Bill*'*  l'"f'„;  l„  t'„!,:J„rr  IVr.fiV,  p,  KK.  4tO.  1&44,  ptlb- 
I  by  the  Camden  Society.  "  Elf  tliseiiriU'd  limit,  an  all  iinrtnl  ptTSOIl- 
agc."  hi  liili,  n,.i,i-y  ].,  kiiiu  of  Kn^and,  inquired  from  a  learned  man 
resiifi'tiny  Oi,.  imiIv  tiisrirrv  i.f  I'l-mcr.  Tin-  aiisivir  pri-si-rvKil  by  an  liis- 
t'liiiin  <.f  lljt  lilirU'L-ntli  tenlurv:  "  Iteunrii  1i"ttmi^iiue.  iiii|iiieri--.  ^it-lit 
l,lfra-,|in..  L'i  nte-  Kiin,],;,'.  tta  IV.inc:  ;.  Tr  .inriis  ,,vij;in,Tii  dnxonnil."  .ihilllnti 
P,:-i<  Hi*!.  -I/.y'ic,  [i.  Ml.  Sot  ids,,  /.'<»,■ .  II,,,-.  i„  ,\rirt«r's  /  „.-l  IW,).,m, 
p.  274  On  llm  ,i,-.(..ii(  ,n  tin-  Wnu-w  imm  1',-inin  and  .Khims  s-lv  M<u>.n-i 
Wr*t„,»i,„..!.  r 7.«v«  // 1 >■■„' |.ii(  i.  |>.  (in.     Indeed,  ill  Tin'  be-inniiij;  of 

tilt  fourteenth  i-entiir/.  (Ii.'iv  'I  miai:  .'I'inni  \n«  Mat,  a       ;l  n,,t.,:  h   f;i,-t. 

in  a  loiter  -,Mitt,-n  if)  "I'.,;.,-  IS.n.ilin  i-  Li  i:..i,i;ii<i  ].,  ami  signal  I.,  (lit  I'iin.- 

ii-!i  m.i.iiitv  s,.,-  1 1 ■„,-(.,„■„  /;„;,',-',  r.., Vul.  i.  iT.  i:si;  ]:W;  and 

C«r.t/Mr*  Ln:i  :,jtht  Cinn„;lh'i,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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from  Brutus,  whose  father  was  no  other  than  iEneas 
hi  Qi  self.30 

Touching  the  origin  of  particular  places,  the  great 
historians  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  equally  communicative. 
In  tlio  accounts  they  give  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  lives 
they  write  of  eminent  men,  the  history  usually  begins  at 
a  very  remoto  period  ;  and  the  events  relating  to  their 
subject  are  often  traced  back,  in  an  unbroken  series,  from 
the  moment  when  Noah  left  the  ark,  or  even  when  Adam 
passed  the  gates  of  Paradise.""  On  other  occasions,  the" 
antiquity  they  assign  is  somewhat  less ;  but  the  range 
of  their  information  is  always  extraordinary.  They  say, 
that  the  capital  of  France  is  called  af'Ler  Paris,  the  son 
of  Priam,  because  he  fled  there  when  Troy  was  over- 
thrown.81 They  also  mention  that  Tours  owed  its  name 
to  being  the  burial-place  of  Turonus,  one  of  tho  Trojans  f- 
while  the  city  of  Troyes  was  actually  built  by  the  Trojans, 

"  The  general  opinion  was,  that  llrutuB,  or  Bruie,  was  tho  sun  of  .Kni-as : 
hut  suitie  List'. -rial  is  affirmi  il  Ilia",  in-  lias  I  III-  Rival  jiraiKisnn.  :>ee  T\iri,rr'a 
Hit-,  nf  EmiUwI,  vol.  i.  p.  fi3,  vol.  vii.  p.  22(1. 

«  III  the  .Wm  In  „  l-l.r(„u.-}.  „f  I.  /,.„  /,-,„„  l„y<l  „,  ]4*:t,  pp.  I83-1S7, 

edit.  4to,  l~il,  there  if  a  pedigree,  in  -a  lurk  tin:  history  iA  tin;  l.i-h'.[,s 
[,'iliiimi  in  traivil  hack,  out  only  to  the  niiL'vation  of  HrrttiiH  from  Trov.  lint 
lint  to  Noah  mid  Adam.  TIiiib,  too.  <i,.r,,;.iu.,  in  his  hist. .it  of  Antwerp, 
written  in  tin?  sixteenth  century  :  "  Von.i  move!  ih:  S.  o<:;  !;-.ii..):.i.l,r  trial  ah 
ill-  \Vybo;v.-rlo  ran  ih-]. hens  in  tie  ark  van  N'oai-h."  V.ih  A"iu,i;,',i,  OW,o- 
„■,„:,../,,  isltm,,,  -vn,  i  Si  I.  vol.  i.  p.  !>•  ;  srv  alio  p.  Mi.  In  tin:  thin, ..nth 
century,  Malliew  Paris  UU«:r,.,  M„hr,  p.  Mi)  says  of  Alfred,  "Hiijoa 
(.'i-n.ak.jia  in  And'Tuni  hisloriis  perilut:tiir  u.-d'i,-  ad  A. I  nn  piimnm  pa- 
rentcm."    Sec,  to  the  same  effect,  MuM.ri  I (>,/„, „. ■!„,,;.  /'/„,.,,,  //,</„:■{, „•„,.,. 


In  William  of  Ma 

!„■::  H.il.iM,  p.  2i  rov)  the  Rciiealouy  of  the  _   

Adnm.  For  other,  and  similar,  in-iaiiees,  i.«  a  noli:  in  /,(.'«..■/.  W*  //..v.,r.y 
>,l  AW"'"'.  Vhl-  '■  I'-  -I"1'  Anil  111  Ti-.-kiL.if  l.l!,<t,uy„i  Sp„'„i»l.  l.ilrfitnre, 
vol.  i.  p.  -Ts r >; i }  mentions,  thai  I  In.-  Spanish  rim, aiders  present  ■■  an  i:ni[i!<:r- 
rupteil  suee.'ssioil  of  Spanish  knijji  fnnu  Tubal,  a  jtrniidimii  of  Noah." 

"  Monleil,  in  his  curi  ,us  I  k,  //tVto,;  oVs-  ,rW(  Bull,  vol.  V.  p.  70, 

mm:  inns  tin-  .:hl  lmli..f  ,[ii:  les  Parisim,.-!  mat.  Ill  sane;  ihs  vis  ih-s  aneiens 
Trilli  ns,  [ar  Paris,  lilst  ile  Priam."  Kveli  in  the  s--v,  li [ .-out 1 1  iinturv  this 
idea  nas  mi'.  i-xtiuc:;  and  Omar,  who  travelled  in  IVaiue  in  IIJ'S,' -iiva 
an.. tan  version  of  it.  Ih:  says,  "  As  ho  her  nan,,:  of  Pa. is.  she  halh  il  (is 
son,,-  ivriu-i  lr„n,  Paris,  the  ci;oilreMh  kin",  of  liall.a  iVl'iea.  whom  some 
htMu  to  have  h.vn  liia-ally  ,h-s.:,-ir.i.,,l  from  .l:i|,bel.  on.-  ,,!  ti  ,:  three  sous  of 

;77i,'v,,l.  i.pp.  27,  28.  13"  P 

*"  "  Krat  ihi  oi.iilaia  Tr,,s  rinaii,;,'  Turonus  Bniti  nepoi.  I)e 

r  i- .,  ai :  n  u  ipsiua  pncJietu  ci vitas  Turoiiia  vooabulum  uaota  eat;  quia  ibidem 
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irly  proves.03    It  was  well  ascertained 


received  its  name  because,  in  ancient  times,  a  king  of  the 
Huns  bad  been  drowned  in  it.M  The  Gauls  derived  their 
origin,  according  to  some,  from  Galathia,  a  female  de- 
scendant of  Japhet ;  according  to  others,  from  Gomer, 
'the  son  of  Japhet. 07  Prussia  was  called  after  Prussus,  a 
brother  of  Augustus."8  This  was  remarkably  modern  ; 
but  Silesia  bad  its  name  from  the  prophet  Elisha,— from 
whom,  indeed,  the  Silesians  descended  ;"9  while  as  to  the 
city  of  Zurich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of  dispute, 
but  it  was  unquestionably  built  in  the  time  of  Abraham.'0 


Ili/toruiriiM,  part  i.  p.  17): 
wril  ipsui-  Tuinii..nirn  t-iviui 
Humeius.  rqiultus  fuit." 

"  "On  convic:il  liiiTi  cmn  its  Tn.vnis  do  :i,,tif  Troves  sniit  dn  sing  dos 
Bnciens  Troyciis."  Mo>.'..  it,  JHmv  tint*,  vol.  v.  p.  Ml. 

"  Moticnnvs.  who  was  in  Nuri.-nil'i-ii!  ill  !  1,  f.-i:n.i  + 1 ■  E  =-  .■[iini..:i  itiil 

held  there:  .md  he  .c,,-.,!.  in. si  If  iiatf  iindiricd  t..  hcliei,-  ii  :  h,v,  in  visiliin; 
a  castle,  he  observes,  11  Mai*  je  nc  rc-ai  si  cYst  un  I  niii-.T  lie  Ncion.  r I r l I c_i 
Toil  le  dit,  ct  ifir  menu-  Ii!  iii.ici  lit;  N'nri-tiilii.TL'  I'll  vietit."  i7<-  .l/.m- 

cwi.i/.',  vol.  ii.  p.  Ml,  ciiii.  I'iu-i=,  \Kli>. 

"  "Deinceps  rcgnante  in  en  Jebiisron,  clic-la  .Ti-l.no,  el  sic  (.\  .Johns  ct 
Sllcm.  rlictii  est  .M.nssalfin.  I"rnl,'  post  tli-nipla  /,  littoni  el  addila  .-,  diet:, 
est  Iliurus:il.-iii."  M-:tiI,-'i  /'or.  //uuii  .1/.yV,  p.  This  reminds  nte 

i if  another  (.■l-ial  mi  lor.  win.  nac  of  (In:  fathers,  anil  was  moreover  a 

saint,  a:n]  who.  ,:,v;  M.  Matter.  "  .  1  i>2-i -.■ . ■  lis  Saiclaritaim  cin  mi  San.arms. 
lila  do  ( 'mi sui ii."  Shlfr,  IliM.  J><  Hnorti-ii.i-;  veil.  i.  p.  41. 

*  "Humber  rei  Ilunnonim  nd  fliinion  diltii-ii-ns,  snhim  rsi:s 

est  inli-i  i|isnin,  ft  milium  swim  HilMlilii  reli'(uit.''  M-Htbri  WtMmim-irt. 
J  '!;rf>  n;.!,:n„tH„i,  part  i.  p.  IB. 

*'  Those  two  opinions,  which  Iraic  divided  the  learned  world,  arc  stated 

ill        hiiiil,  lilt  I  mil,. -i.f  lliilmiwr  ■/•■       /V.'.-.cv.  vnl.  ii.  pp.  fl,  -11). 

-  Seencuii.ius  allusion  to  lids  in  1W  JT...M, r„„.  vol.  viii.  p.  Hid; 
where,  however,  it  ia  erroneously  suppose!  to  be  a  Russian  invention. 

"  "  The  Silr-iiiii-  a vi-  ii-  t  Willi,. nl  vol 1 1 ii i hums  writer-  ii]nni  tlu-ir  anli- 
r|Uilio.i:  and  -.tie  o[  them  eravely  derives  tile  name  and  de.cont  ..f  his 
country  from  the  prophet  Kiisim  "  .1 , in,.,. /.."-.-.«  •>„  .ii/.-,i,r.  p.  ic7,  l.,nni, 
8vo,  1804. 

"  Iu  1CJW.  I'-.rvat.  iv!-..-n  in  Enrich,  was  "told  by  the  learned  I  !■•■:;, iiii.iu 
tint  (heir  i-ily  was  (iiiimhcl  in  tin-  time  of  Abraham."  t'„ri/nO  fruititirt, 
ml.  i.  Epblie  In  tin.-  Header,  sig.  D.  1  always  (rive  the  most  recent,  instance 
I  have  met  with,  because,  in  the  history  of  the  European  intellect,  it  is 
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It  was  likewise  from  Abraham  ami  Sarah  that  the  gipsies 
immediately  sprung.71  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  was 
les.s  pure,  since  they  were  only  descended  from  Sarah,— 
in  what  way  is  not  mentioned;  but  she  probably  had 
them  by  another  marriage,  or,  may  be,  as  the  fruit  of 
an  Egyptian  intrigue."  At  all  events,  the  Scotch  cer- 
tainly Yame  from  Kgvpt ;  for  they  were  originally  the 
issue  of  Scots,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  who 
H("|uentheil  to  them  her  name."  On  sundry  similar  mat- 
ters, the  Middle  Ages  possessed  information  eipially  valu- 
able. It  was  well  known  that  the  city  of  Naples  was 
founded  on  eggs  ;'4  and  it  was  also  known,  that  the  order 
of  St.  Michael  was  in-ti Luted  in  person  by  the  archangel, 
who  was  himself  the  first  knight,  and  to  whom,  in  fact, 
chivalry  owes  its  origin."    In  regard  to  the  Tartars,  that 

important  to  krimv  limy  Ion';  tilt-  -piril  nf  tin'  Middle  At,',  survived  in  dif- 
ferent countries.        ^      ^      ^  ^  J,  Jf  •[ 


mot  arabe  Sarah,  on  Sarak,  qui  signilic  effectivement  voleur."  A  good 
example  of  a  secular  turn  j;iecu  to  a  theological  ctuuohiiiv.  h'or  :'.  ^-  i ; l i  i : : l c- 
ciie  in  northern  hi-tory,  see  WAiUloch's  Journal  of  the  liwtdM  £tiJmst>t, 

llic  fourteenth  century,  tin-  was  nalod.  in  a  letter  to  the 

I'„!ie,  :im  a  wili-^'li.wn  ] , ] >  1 . . t  i t- : L L  foe'..   See  /, , nl ' I  iiUI.  'if  K: I ■/!■ : n 'I,  vol. 

ii,  p.  187:  "They  are  sprung  from  geotn  the  daughter  lif  I'lmnu.li,  who 
landed  in  Ireland,  and  whose  descendants  wrested,  by  force  of  mint,  tin: 
northern  half  of  IliHtain  from  the  progeny  of  Brute." 

"  Mr.  «  l.S.i  (.Vo,wr,V.-(  of  Aorrr,-.'/,  Svo,  I  HOI ,  vol.  i.  p.  1  [.'>:  jayf,  "The 
fnuudili..u  of  Iho  uil-v  of  Nanlos  iiji'in  oe;e:s,  and  tin'  e«i;  on  nhiih  Ll„  f;im 
d,|i,  in],"!.  M'liu  '...  :i:ivc  heeu  -  'uiis  iii.ni  i-H  1 1  v  iiinvnt  in  ;'!ii'  Miikll,. 
mill  In:  refer.-  to  M,K,!f.n„„„,  M.,:, „„„■„.,  A,  .!/„„.  vol.  ii.  i>.  :ti:J.  for 
proof,  th.it  by  the  -timitfi  nf  tin-  nili-t  of  th..  Smut  Esprit,  "  ii  chapter  of 
the  knights  »aa  appointed  to  he  hold  annually  in  caatello  ovi  iucantati  in 

!'  "  Th"  onler  of  Saint  Michael,  in  France,  pretends  to  the  possosaion  of 
n  regular  descent  fmiu  Michael  the  Arch;iu^.!,  who.  i>cc.i:;ling  to  tlio  en- 
lighten, d  ia.lL'ii.cnv  i  f  E  roach  mil  hpiiirimis.  was  the  \  rouiior  chevalier  in 
the  iMji-hl  j  and  i:  w:is  he,  '.hiv  :av,  ivim  '.:  taNi.iii.d  tin-  earliest  chivalric 
order  ill  Paradise  iteelf."  M.'ii.,  Il„l.  „/  r!,i,-,hs,  vol.  i.  pp.  363,  364. 
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[jeople,  of  course,  pror-L'fds^l  from  Tartarus  ;  which  some 
tliculu-i.-nis  said  was  an  inferior  kind  of  hell,  but  others 
declared  to  be  hell  itself.'0  However  this  might  be,  the 
fact  of  their  birth-place  being  from  below  wits  indisput- 
able, ami  was  proved  by  many  circumstances  which 
showed  the  fatal  and  mysterious  influence  they  were  able 
to  exercise.  For  the  Turks  were  identical  with  the  Tar- 
tars ;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  since  the  Cross  hail  fallen 
into  Turkish  hands,  all  Christian  children  had  ten  teeth 
less  than  formerly  ;  afc  universal  calamity,  which  there 
seemed  to  bo  no  means  of  repairing.77 

Other  points  relating  to  the  history  of  past  events 
wero  cleared  up  with  equal  facility.  In  Europe,  during 
many  centuries,  the  only  animal  food  in  general  use  was 
pork  ;  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  being  comparatively  un- 
known.78   It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  astonishment 

M  The  ctunn-iuv  r.f  Tiirtur-  fr.ni  Tartarus  is  n=ri i L.cjii  to  the  piety  of 
Rait,.  ].,:ih„  in  f.i-h.  <r.f,  /•/,;/.,  o<i  II  .  >'ij .  vul.  iv.  [..  ;  hut  I  think  t  !•:.'_ 
I  hive  met  nil]]  it  lirfuri'  (lis  turn;  tlniN-li  I  i-:ni[i..l  inni  iccnver  tin-  jjas'- 
Tin.'  earliest  im-tatm:  1  icmeialhT  is  in  l'JIl,  when  llie  saint  »;is 
tw,mtv--iv  rears  "lil-  S.t!  a  U'lt.r  from  trie  tin|iiTi.r  Fre.ii-i  wit.  in  .\!-iltl,.ii 
l',ieU  II. -■■■?;■<  J/.yV.  |>.  IT,  :  "  Pcrvr-ui.-seiit  diclt  Tartari  (itu,  Ta.tai  el)," 
Ac.  ;  and  "ii  th:  ci|>n  ssi.m  of  Li.iiis,  set:  p.  - 1 : * ■  i  ■  "  (Jin..  v,>i:amiis  Tartar.", 
ad  hi  1:1s  Til  riling  -.■ill'.."  ^iiniLi  tin:  [].i]teci:th  eei.lnry,  (he  suhiecl  has 
af.rarv.i  the  : i L <_■ . i ;  i .1 1 1  of  Ihidi.ii  divines;  ami  tin:  ceii.l.r.-.lid  thii. Ionian 
YVhM.m  ii:cnt;.iii-  ■'  my  last  lain,  ii  is  disci  .very,  r.r  rather  nij  ivrival  uf  1'r. 

m  djBcnvcrji,  that  the  Tartars  nro  no  other  thint  " 
.   -  uf  Israel,  wl" 

Fati-,  I.' 


I'arii.  ('!■■>          ii    term  tie  Blatt  Dtatk,  pp-31,  3^  iii'liis  Itiitned 

ivurfc,  A). r'r.. ">i  .lyr,  i.uhlHicil  l.y  ;[„■  Svili.nliain  Society. 

™  In  the  snored  ljK.ks  .if  tin'  Scandinavian:-,  >.|-k  i-  [t|ii.soiilcd  a-  the 
.n:il, f.l  »i,  even  ill  hiaveli.  See  .  1/- !  .  I", „,|  .1  ,! .y . , if ,,.  lll.i. 
II  was  llie  chief  f....d  i  f  tl,u  Iti.li  ill  (he  tiveltlli  cuitmv  ;  /,./,.■,-/,,  .[„(,- 
•miLirt       I,- ',,.,/.  In, I, lit..  1MI4,  p.  ;!TH;  and  als..  ,jf  Ue"  Aiil  I,.-.-.im,i,s  al 


i  f  ]  .Lu^.  .We  (iiEtpril  driljiit,  in  f£iic     '  |> .  .".13.    In  Spain, 

thtwi  Kim  did  not  like  pork  were  trie-"™"  : 
IZortntt,  IKtl.  tic  CJmptiiltitn,  vol.  i 


to  I11.511iiili.111  as  suspected  Jew*. 
GD,  442,  44fi,     I—  '- 
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that  the  crusaders,  on  returning  from  the  East,  told  their 
countrymen,  that  they  had  boon  among  a  people  who, 
like  the  Jews,  thought  pork  unclean,  and  refused  to  eat 
it.  But  the  feelings  of  lively  wonder  which  this  intelli- 
gence excited,  were  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  cause  of 
the  faet  was  explained.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by 
Mathew  Paris,  the  most  eminent  historian  during  the 
thirteen  tit  century,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  during 
the  Middle  Ages.73  This  celebrated  writer  informs  us, 
that  tlie  Mohammedans  refuse  to  cat  pork  on  account  of 
a  singular  circumstance  which  happened  to  their  pro- 
phet. It  appears  that  Mohammed,  having,  on  one  occa- 
sion, gorged  himself  with  food  and  drink  till  he  was  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  fell  asleep  on  a  dunghill,  and,  in 
this  ili^rai.'ut'iil  (.'I'lidiliuii,  was  seen  by  a  ]  liter  of  pigs. 
Tlie  pigs  attacked  the  fallen  prophet,  and  suffocated  him 
to  death  ;  for  which  reason  his  tellmver.s  abominate  pigs, 
and  refuse  to  partake  of  their  flesh.80  This  striking  fact 
explains  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mohammedans  ;sl  and 


]]  iviilii:-/,  thi-rc  v:i-i  s.  |i:iitnpiil:u-  liiusisi',  Miiii  tn  ':■<■  (-P-.II--.1  ':> 

'    in  Hungary.  Rprtngtt,  If  ill.  d  '-  " 

■csent,  tho  barbaroiif'l.i.ttir.  puv 
%  387.  Ill  the  middle  of  tlie  uii 
in  England,  generally  dined  o 
cntlytomakeTiimselfvcryill.  I 


ijiliiutity  (if  it  cateri  iti  1  hiiigary.  Sfirniiifl,  l/ii!.  -ir  hi  Mi.lrri,,.:.  vol.  iii. 
\>.  :J:S  ;  lipid  i-vcii  nl  iiHtliu,  V.:v  li.'il  Ikii  oii:-  l.i.tUr.  ;uv  |.;p-sii.ppatM.v  nnnl  uf  il. 
h'.        //„jsi„,        3(!fi,  3S7.     Ill  lilt  middle  uf  the  sixlei'iitli  ci-iiliii)  ,  I  lind 


hasisidur  writes,  that  Ftdfip  ma  "grand  mangeur  oultre  mesure,"  and  used 

li|i:i1  ti';:Lia."  In  tin  Middle  Ages,  "  Its  ThuriLijficu?  ;j:i>lu ui.t  mp  trilmt 
t:ii  jppjrc.-.  !:l  depute  lpi  plus  prOtiuiiMi  dip  km  [oypp."  (/wi'/ci  tie  MiJul.f,  vul. 

71  Sismoiidi  {//utf.  da  /'ranfni'i,  toI.  vii.  pp.  325,  320)  pauses  a  high 
eulupjv  iij.nii  liini  ;  mill  Mi  ■!  pi  I  (/:'<-<!'■■ //i  -y,  vi,[.  i.  p.  ;&13)  says: 
"  Ai]iu]<  iliip  PLiitiiiiinip.  (uf  t!i-.'  thirteenth  century),  the  first  place  is  duo 
ti.i  Miitiii -w  I'aris  ;  a  writer  of  the  highest  merit,  lioth  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  prudence.1' 

»  UnH/t  ti  f-irii  //;../■«■  hi  M-ij-ir,  ]i.  :t(H.  Hi!  f,.[[L'lmiL-s  his  picemmt  by 
KivipiL',  "  I'liJe  adhnc  fcanieeni  sues  pne  i=i;teri»  piniiiiiilibiiK  m»n  huhim  et 
abonunabiles."  Mnthcw  Paris  obtained  his  information  from  a  clergyman, 
''  ([iiipiiiipppii  piiiiippii  iiiuiiiiiis  celtlirfpii  iir;i:ilieii'.i.i.'in."  \>.  lilid.     Aiviriiirijr  Id 

Mnlheiv  uf  Weslminslcr,  the  jii\;<  ppnl.  n::ly  -'.ilVijculcil  .Mulmrip  i.  l.iit  pic- 

tuallyato  tho  gliiit.T  P-iit  -i.f  I.ipi.  :  "  L: 

"  By  n.  singnlnr  coutradictioi . 
lliril  Pi  p;iv;i[  .■piniitv  ■.iih-i^n  1mpp.ih.,  ii  Ip.ippH  and  Clifi.itii-.iis."  Mini./*.  i".uJV 
JVW«,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO.    Many  medical  authors  have  supposed  tliat  pork  is 
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(mother  fact,  equally  striking,  explains  how  it  was  that 
their  sect  came  into  existence.  For  it  was  well  known, 
that  Mohammed  was  originally  a  cardinal,  and  only  be- 
came a  heretic  because  he  failed  in  his  design  of  being 
elected  pope.M 

In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  great 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  wore  particularly  inquisitive  : 
and  they  preserved  the  memory  of  cvonts,  of  which  other- 
wise we  should  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  After  Froissart, 
tho  moat  celebrated  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  certainly  Mathew  of  Westminster,  with  whose  name, 
at  least,  most  readers  are  familiar.  This  eminent  man  di- 
rected Ins  attention,  among  other  matters,  to  the  history  of 
Judas,  in  order  to  discover  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  character  of  that  arch-apostate  was  formed.  His 
researches  seem  to  have  been  very  extensive  ;  but  their 
principal  results  were,  that  .Judas,  when  an  infant,  was 
deserted  by  his  parents,  and  exposed  on  an  island  called 
Si'arioth,  from  whence  lie  received  the  name  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  To  this  the  historian  adds,  that  after  Judas 
grew  up,  he,  among  other  enormities,  slow  his  own  fathor, 
and  then  married  his  own  mother.83  The  same  writer,  in 
another  part  of  his  history,  mentions  a  fact  interesting  to 
those  who  study  tho  antiquities  of  the  Holy  See.  Some 

1  "  :n  !   in  fliit  ■■  ii  ii  Ii  .1  1  1  'I  in:  

generally  eaten  Loth  in  A  sin  and  in  Africa 

XprnigJ,  lli.il.  ,!•■  In  .(/(./(-,' iiif,  vul.  ii.  p.  M:i  ;  Wr,r.i,  V„T:,it  <-«  Sari.;  vul.  i. 
I:.    I  III  :    I:  .■/../...■,,■...  i  I'1..-   Mm  v., I   ii .       ^    v.il    iji.  n.  .">7  : 


•:  tin:  ;<m|,l-;  oiiuU  in  M  ■'■■■i-i  i  II  .<.'.-■,. /■':,,.  !■■  /l,s.„:-inr,„,  par:  ]. 
pp.  87  ■  mid  ill  p.  "  .Tilths  niMretu  snnin  uxoi-cru  (lii\i-:-;it,  L-l  4'iinl 
patrem  mom  occiderot. " 
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questions  hail  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  kissing 
the  pope's  toe,  and  even  theologians  had  their  doubts 
touching  so  singular  a  ceremony.  But  this  difficulty  alsu 
was  set  at  rest  by  Mathew  of  Westminster,  who  explains 
the  true  origin  of  the  custom.  Me  says,  that  formerly  it 
was  usual  to  kiss  tbo  hand  of  his  holiness ;  but  that  towards 
the  end  of  tho  eighth  century,  a  certain  lewd  woman,  in 
making  an  offering  to  the  pope,  not  only  kissed  bis  baud, 
but  also  pressed  it.  Tho  pope, — his  name  was  Leo, — 
seeing  the  danger,  cut  olf  bis  band,  and  thus  escaped  the 
contamination  to  which  ho  had  boon  exposed.  Since  that 
time,  the  precaution  has  been  taken  of  kissing  the  pope's 
toe  instead  of  his  hand;  and  lest  anyone  should  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  account,  tho  historian  assures  us  that 
the  hand,  which  had  been  cut  off  five  or  six  hundred 
years  before,  still  existed  in  Rome,  and  was  indeed  a 
standing  miracle,  since  it  was  preserved  in  the  Laterau  in 
its  original  state,  free  from  corruption.51  And  as  some 
readers  might  wish  to  be  informed  respecting  the  Lateral] 
itself,  where  the  hand  was  kept,  this  also  is  considered  by 
the  historian,  in  another  part  of  his  great  work,  where  he 
traces  it  back  to  the  emperor  Nero.  For  it  is  said  that  this 
wicked  persecutor  of  the  faith,  on  one  occasion,  vomited  a 
frog  covered  with  blood,  which  he  believed  to  be  his  own 
pnigcny,  and  therefore  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  a  vault, 
where  it  remained  hidden  for  some  time.  Now,  in  the 
Latin  language,  laleide  means  hidden,  and  rana  means  a 
frog  ;  so  that,  by  putting  those  two  words  together,  we 
have  the  origin  of  the  Lateral],  which,  in  fact,  was  built 
where  the  frog  was  found.83 

"  This  tqok  place  in  the  year  70S.  MaUhai  ll«f»™™!.  Fti.rt»  IliWn- 
rutnu.i,  [piLi-t  i.  ]i.  sSJIi,  Tin-  iiist.iriaii  thin  ir..ii,'['.nlcs  his  roliitioii  :  "  Ki 
•tatutum  est  nunc  quid  numimain  outline  maims  Pnpue  all  oilun.ntil.u' 
'iL-'iM-uiiin-HL!-,  Slid  |ii;s.  Cimi  ami;  fiiiT.il  imiMicliitl.)  ijimVI  maims,  nun 
pis,  ■If.ifmlariitur.    In  hujns  mimculi  tnelDOriam  iv,TV;;ti:r  ;id]:i:<-  rii;ini:" 
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It  woutii  he  easy  to  fill  volumes  with  similar  notions ; 
1  all  of  which  were  devoutly  believed  in  those  ages  of  dark- 
i  HCBS,  or,  as  they  have  been  well  called,  Ages  of  Faith. 
Those,  indeed,  were  goldeu  days  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, since  the  credulity  of  men  had  reached  a  height 
which  seemed  to  ensure  to  the  clergy  a  long  and  universal 
dominion.  How  the  prospects  of  the  church  were  subse- 
quently darkened,  and  how  the  human  reason  began  to 
rebel,  will  bo  related  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction, 
whei'c  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  rise  of  that  secular 
and  sceptical  spirit  to  which  European  civilization  owes  its 
origin.  But.  bd'orc  closing  the  present  chapter,  it  may 
bo  well  to  give  a  few  more  illustrations  of  the  opinions 
held  in  the-  Middle  Ages  •  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  will 
select  the  two  historical  accounts,  which,  of  all  others, 
were  the  most  popular,  exercised  most  influence,  and  were 
most  universally  believed. 

The  histories  to  which  I  refer,  are  those  of  Arthur 
and  Charlemagne  ;  both  of  which  bear  the  names  of  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  and  were  received  with  the  respect 
duo  to  their  illustrious  authors.  That  concerning  Charle- 
magne is  called  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  and  purports  to 
be  written  by  Turpin,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  friend  of 
the  emperor,  and  his  companion  in  war.88  From  some 
passages  it  contains,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  really  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury;87 hut,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  men  were  not  nice  in 
these  matters,  and  no  one  was  likely  to  dispute  its  authen- 
ticity. Indeed,  the  name  of  an  archbishop  of  Rheims  was 
sufficient  recommendation  ;  and  wo  find  accordingly,  that 


Hutu  it  latimti;  mm,  iiothul  n<  pit''  i!//" ■  i  H"...r,„n„„j.  jiurr  E.  p.  flK.  Com- 
pare the  account  Riven  by  Roger  of  Hovedsn,  of  a.  woman  who  vomited  two 

Mi|>crstil:rii]s  n.fiifL-.ii:;  llie't;  miimnK  mill  llicv  uppor  io  In™  ut«i  by 

in.  i-ilil'  as  marks  of  degradation.    Ste  L<.i„int--\  M  ,riV.<     li-iii.  p.  VM. 

-  "  Y,X"  TuqiiililE  in  nille  (\m:i  ]<.;■:.  :>nH;itn.  nsNitili-  n-jji',"  A'C. 

Dt  Vita  Qmli  Sagni,f.  74,  cdit.Ciampi. 

....        .„«n  i — ,  attempted  to 
"wartori  (i/^jftij.  1'ottry,  vol.  i. 
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iii  the  year  1 1 22  it  received  the  formal  approbation  of  the 
pope  ;b!'  and  that  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  one  of  the  most 
CL'lt'ln-!if.L*(l  writers  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  Louis  IX.,  mentions  it  as  a  work  of  value,  and 
as  being  the  principal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne.™ 

A  book  thus  generally  read,  and  sanctioned  by  such 
coin  potent  judges,  must  bo  a  tolerable  standard  for  testing 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  or  those  times.  Ori  this  ac- 
count, a  short  notice  of  it  will  be  useful  for  our  present 
purpose,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  extreme 
slowness  with  which  history  has  improved,  and  the  almost 
imperceptible  stops  by  which  it  advanced,  until  fresh  life 
was  breathed  into  it  by  the  great  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  we  are  informed  that  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  direct  instigation  of  St.  James,  the  brother 
of  St.  Jolm.M  The  apostle,  being  the  cause  of  the  attack, 
adopted  measures-  to  secure  its  success.  When  Charle- 
magne besieged  Pamplona,  that  city  made  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance ;  but  as  soon  as  prayers  were  offered  up  by  the 
invaders,  the  walls  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground.31  After 
this,  the  emperor  rapidly  overran  the  whole  country, 

^  "  Tbe>pOBe  "utatuit  hietoriam  Snucti  &roli  dcscripl^  a  bcato  Tutpino 

™  In  his  famous  Speculum,  "  il  reeommande  Bpecialement  lea  ttudes 
hirtoriquea,  dont  il  punk  que  ta  plupitrt  rh;  i-n  o-jiitoiuiiorairis  niituninis- 
mu.tlI  I'.itiliti;;  n::.is  !orv.:ii'il  iniliqiiv  Ire  ?n:iri:v  oil  ii  [.iiisi-i-iL  a-  genre  ri'iu- 
stniction,  e'est  Ti:r|,in  '(ii'i!  Ui^i_'rit  comm.;  U-  j.i  L:: i,i f-:. L  i'.isti.rii'n  lit;  I'lurUs 
lluiglle."  Hiitnir.  Iiin i'iimiy  it-  I'i  Fnncr,  ml.  wiii.  |..  -171.  I'aj-ls,  lMto,  41..  : 
i-.ee  al-o  !>..'■■  7;  i,i„l  ..n  it,  influence  in  Spain,  H-e  TitL-,,<,r\<in«»rj<:fl<ri,>i<h 
LiUruturc,  vol.  i.  pp.  222,  22a. 

"  Caroli  Vagm  f/uloria,  edit.  Ciampi,  pp.  3-S. 

"  "...MurieollapBituudituscomn.'nint."  In  l"..H"  '.  p.  o.  Un  thin, 
I'iampi,  ill  \ik  notes  on  Turfiin,  i;i;.iciy  sjiys  Ip;..  !)t,  Do)  :  "  IJiif-to  fitto 
della  preen  di  Pamplona  b  reao  mnruvi^lioBO  pet  subitiuea  J  ut:i  dulle 
mora,  a  somigliaiiia  dellc  mun  di  Cierieu."  This  reminds  cue  of  a  eicviim- 
staneo  mentioned  by  Moncouys,  who,  on  visiting  Oifurd  in  lOTCi,  was  shown 
a  hom  which  was  preserved  in  -.tint  undent  city,  l»::Tiii.-r  L:  was  said  to  be 
made  in  [lie  sniiii;  uayiis  that  by  nliich  the  ivull-  of  Jericho  were  blown 
down:  "Lea  Juifs  tienueut  que  leurs  sucotivs  ti-  sei-viroii'.  du  pareillts  pour 
ahbatre  lea  muraillca  de  Jerieo."  IWivw  id  .!/■  o.  vol.  iii.  p.  115,  edit. 
Paris,  I69S. 
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almost  annihilated  the  Mohammedans,  ami  built  ii 
able  churches."2  But,  the  resources  of  Satan  are  inex- 
haustible. On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  a  giant  now  ap- 
peared, wlmse  name  was  Fenaeute,  ami  who  was  descended 
from  Goliath  of  old.93  This  Fenaeute  was  the  most  for- 
midable opponent  the  Christians  had  yet  encountered. 
His  strength  was  equal  to  that  of  forty  men  his  face 
measured  one  cubit ;  his  arms  and  legs  four  cubits  ;  his 
total  height  was  twenty  cubits.  Against  him  Charle- 
magne sent  the  most  eminent  warriors  ;  but  they  were 
easily  diseiiudited  l>y  the  giant ;  of  whose  prodigious  force 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  length 
even  of  his  fingers  was;  three  palms.""'  The  Christians  were 
filled  with  consternation.  In  vain  did  more  than  twenty 
chosen  men  advance  against  the  giant ;  not  one  returned 
from  the  field  ;  Fenacute  took  them  all  under  his  arms, 
and  carried  them  off  into  captivity.00  At  length  the  ce- 
lebrated Orlando  came  forward,  and  challenged  him  to 
mortal  combat.  An  obstinate  fight  ensued ;  and  the 
Christian,  not  meeting  with  the  success  he  expected,  en- 
gaged his  adversary  in  a  theological  discussion."7  Hero 
the  Pagan  was  easily  defeated  ;  and  Orlando,  warmed  by 
the  controversy,  pressed  on  his  enemy,  smote  the  giant 
with  his  sword,  and  dealt  him  a  fatal  wound.  Alter  lids, 
the  last  hope  of  the  Mohammedans  was  extinct ;  the  Chris- 
tian arms  had  finally  triumphed,  and  Charlemagne  divided 
Spain  among  those  gallant  followers  who  had  aided  him 
in  effecting  its  conquest.98 

On  the  history  of  Arthur,  the  Middle  Ages  possessed 
information  equally  authentic.  Different  accounts  had  been 

■  I)e  Vila  f-ardti,  cop.  v.  pp.  11,  12;  is  headed  "Dc  ecelesiis  quas  Caro- 
»  "Gigas  tumiiiie  Fertacutus,qiii  fnit  de  gene™  Ouliat."  lit  Viui  Cunli, 
"  "  Vim  it.  fortium  powidebiit."  p.  39. 

•  "  Erat  criim  itatura  ijiis  <jim-i"  t-nbiris  six.,  fade*  erst  lonftn  quasi 
imius  cuMti.  ut  iias'is  ilium  uuins  pnlmi  ui™sura.ti,  at  brachiu  ut  orum  ejus 
iMi:itm.r  i-ilii tin  urn  itiiiiI.  i-t  iii::ili  -in.-,  ni) j.ul mis."  p.  40. 

-  Dt  FiO  Camli,  p  40.  »  Iliid.  pp.  43-47. 

"  Ibid.  p.  ra.  On  ilm  twelve  pests  of  Charlemagne,  in  cuninAii,:i  with 
Ti.i-pii],  M.'e  fini'Mili,  tin  Frnnmin,  vol.  V.  pp.  S4(i,  037,  538,  vol.  vi. 
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circulated  respecting  this  celebrated  king  f9  but  their  com- 
parative value  was  still  unsettled,  when,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  subject  attracted  tlie  attention  of  Geoffrey, 
the  well-known  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth.  This  eminent 
man,  in  a.ii.  1147,  published  the  result  of  bis  inquiries, 
in  a,  work  which  he  called  History  of  the  Britons.'9"  In 
this  book,  he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
question  ;  and  not  only  relates  the  life  of  Arthur,  but 
also  traces  the  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  for 
tho  appearance  of  that  great  conqueror.  In  regard  to 
the  actions  of  Arthur,  the  historian  was  singularly  for- 
tunate, inasmuch  as  the  materials  necessary  for  that  part 
of  his  subject  were  collected  by  Walter  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  who  was  a  friend  of  Geoffrey,  and  who,  like  him, 
took  great  interest  in  the  study  of  history.101  The  work 
is,  therefore,  the  joint  composition  of  the  two  archdeacons; 
and  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
also  because  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  great  history  is  occupied  with 
tho  result  of  those  researches  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Mon- 
mouth had  made  into  the  state  of  Britain  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Arthur.  With  this  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  ; 
though  it  may  bo  mentioned,  that  the  archdeacon  ascer- 
tained that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  Aseanius  fled  from 
the  city,  and  begat  a  son,  who  became  father  to  Brutus.'02 

■  The  Welsli,  Ifwever,  iu-eusL-rf  Hildas  of  having  thrown  his  history  "into 
the  ml."  /'"'(w.t'i  (V„»i»-miW,  vol.  i.  p.  l.-,:t.    Tim  iuuW 

tri.iiH  Sli,™;  'I'm ■!,<::■  (Hi,;.  „;  /wt/MuJ,  vol.  i.  pp.  SSi-iUS)  has  collected 
:t  pi-i'nt  "Vil  uf  evident  respecting  Arthur  ;  i'E  .iho.-e  usistcim;  lif.nf  cnume, 

.'.i',  i  v,  iti  [in  L»  ■:([):   :  ,  .  .il   li  tlmi  ..  i  ■  .1  ! 

III  Tnr-:f't  Hut.  </  K-.^'-u-.ii,  v..l.  vii.  ].[,.  Sirs,  :i,i>,  it  is  raid  to  liove 
appeared  in  llif  ;  I. .it  Me.  Vm.-hi  (/.'■.;■/.  lien.  1M.  vol.  ii.  p.  14-1|  seems  to 

'"  Geoffrov  says,  '' A  Gualtero  (Mnatordmi^io  roultis  historiiB  peritin- 

isUftbit,  cnnepraUft  inotytus  ille  rex  post  victoriam  utuii,  in  Britnutuam 
n-vci-MX.  .  H.n  lirvole  sIKrcnminii-LTit.-'  n„lfr,-l,  M....I  &>..->>  Jti,l„r„i  Un- 
it,,,-,,,, lib.  vi.  sec.  i.  p.  ««>.  And  ill  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Glotl- 
cebter,  p.  1,  lie  hbjb,  11  Wallerm  Chdnflibrdentii  tTchidiioonuB,  vir  in  oratoria 
arte  iitijn,;  in  cxnticia  histuriis  emditus."  Compare  Mattkai  U',iiiavu«M. 
l-!o'e.i  //;■!■■„■„,,-',,.,,  pirt  i.  p.  24H. 

m  Galfndi  lliuotia  Brxtmum,  pp.  3,  4. 
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In  those  days,  England  was  peopled  by  giants,  all  of  whom 
wore  slain  by  Brutus;  who,  having  extirpated  the  entire 
race,  built  London,  sottltnl  the  affairs  of  the  country,  auil 
called  it,  after  himself,  by  the  name  of  Britain.™  The 
archdeacon  proceeds  to  relate  the  actions  of  a  long  line 
of  kings  who  succeeded  Brutus,  most  of  whom  were  re- 
markable for  their  abilities,  and  some  were  famous  for  the 
prodigies  which  occurred  in  their  time.  Thus,  during  the 
gnviTTiment  of  Rivallo,  it  rained  blood  for  three  consecu- 
tive days  ;m  and  when  Morvidus  waa  on  the  throne,  the 
coasts  were  infested  by  a  horrid  sea-monster,  which,  hav- 
ing devoured  innumerable  persons,  at  length  swallowed 
the  king  himself.105 

These  and  similar  matters  are  related  by  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Monmouth  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  inquiries; 
but  in  the  subsequent  account  of  Arthur,  he  was  aided  by 
his  friend  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  The  two  archdea- 
cons inform  their  readers,  that  King  Arthur  owed  his 
existence  to  a  magical  contrivance  of  Merlin,  the  cele- 
brated wizard  ;  the  particulars  of  which  they  relate  with 
a  minuteness  which,  considering  the  saered  character  of 
the  historians,  is  rather  remarkable.1"8  The  subsequent 
actions  of  Arthur  did  not  belie  his  supe ['natural  origin. 
His  might  nothing  was  able  to  withstand.  He  slew  an 
immense  number  of  Saxons  ;  he  overran  Norway,  invaded 
Gaul,  fixod  his  court  at  Paris,  and  made  preparations  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  all  Europe.""    He  engaged  two 

SS"uiim,isoo^M«"oa '^tUm^^^^^^H^^hamm,  p.  SO. 

"In  tcmpoiv  fins  '.rili'i-  ilii-lniH  i.vi  i-.ii'.  jihi'ia  sanguiuea,  el  musca- 
rum  ntrWntia  ;  ipiilrii  aiuimn-s  tin  ikKmtnr.'-  !!,,!.  !ir,i.  p.  Mi. 

■*  "  AtlviniiTiiL  nruiiipir  n  pai-iiln::;  Hil-,  r  iiii  i  min  is  inailiiiUC  feritatis 
bclliiii.  qnto  iiic.'l:is  innrkiiiiiiB  nim-  inti'rmiesioiio  dcYurotmt.  Cuin.pif  fainu 
iiiiri-»  i-jns  nl lini ■:*.■!,  iLiws-it  ip-i-  :A  ilium,  t-l  -.ilu?  cum  ».[*  ri.iinru-sus  vst. 
At  .inn  cliiiiiiL  it-la  sun  in  111. nil  in  vminni  C"]isuiiip-is,i-i,  iii.-iiiravi:  nr.n- 
Ffrnni  illnd,  ot  apqrtis  faucibun  ipfiuin  volut  pisciculum  dcVuraiit."" 
Brit,  p.  01. 

'»  The  parti  inlai-s  .,f  Ilit-  ii.-.ri:;in-  am  in  !!,.<!.  liril.  pp.  l.M,  I''-1- 

>'or  information  rcKpectil]2  Merlin,  81*  also  Mn/tlmi  ll"i.<:'.ir.. (.)>.'.  J'Y-Jrt.s  ll;t- 
l;r,„,;i,„,  [„r1.  i.  |>p.  [til.  iiili  ;  .mil  -V.f .  I  .,.,;,.,,-„  li, ■„„,.!.,  II,,.,.,,.,!, 

]>p.  mm,  :««),  3i>,  ;sl:i,  ulit.  .Imtladm,  171'i. 

Hi*.  ISruonum,  pp.  107-170;  a  bttlliaut  chapter. 
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giants  in  single  combat,  and  killed  tiiein  both.  One  of 
tin-so  giants,  who  inhabited  the  Mount  of  St.  Michael,  was 
the  tenor  of  the  whole  country,  and  destroyed  all  the 
soldier.--  scut  against  him,  except  those  he  took  prisoners, 
in  order  to  eat  them  while  they  were  yet  alive.103  Hut 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  prowess  of  Arthur  ;  ns  also  did 
another  giant,  named  Kitho,  who  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  formidable.  For  Ritho,  not  content  with  warring 
on  men  of  the  meaner  sort,  actually  clothed  himself  in 
furs  which  were  entirely  made  of  the  beards  of  the  kings 
he  had  killed.105 

Such  were  the  statements  which,  under  the  name  of 
history,  were  laid  before  the  world  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  that,  too,  not  by  ohscure  writers,  but  by  high  digni-  ' 
taries  of  the  church.    Nor  was  any  thing  wanting  by  j. 
which  the  success  of  the  work  might  be  ensured.    Its  | 
vouchers  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  the  ■ 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Robert  Earl 
if  <j  km  tester,  tlic  sun  of  Henry  I. ;  and  it  was  considered 
so  important  a  contribution  to  the  national  literature,  that 
its  |)i  ineip;il  author  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Asaph, 
— a  proferment  which  ho  is  said  to  owe  to  his  success  in 
inw.stiiirirmii  tin:  annuls  of  Kni;lisli  history.110    A  book 
thus  stamped  with  every  possible  mark  of  approbation,  is 
surely  no  bad  measure  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  ad- 
mired.   Indeed,  the  feeling  was  so  universal,  that,  during 
several  centuries,  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
instances  ofany  critic  suspecting  its  accuracy."1    A  Latin 

™  ''Sedctplurescnpiehatquosremmvosdevornbiit.''  Hi>t.  Brit.  p.  181. 
"  Oic  namque  ex  inrbis  regum  quo*  peremerat,  fecM-at-tilii  lu-lUiH,  ci 
]ji;[ini;Lic:-Lt  Ahlii-i,  lit  liiii-linni  miam  diligenter  exisiriariil,  t-iiitiim 
slIji  diii^Li  tt  :  ut  quemadmodum  ipse  ceteris  pnceiiu  rL-Ktl.ii*,  iu  quo(|Ut  in 

huliuivm  ejus  c>:tt;riB  IjartiLS  ijisiu:!  .-H1H.'I|WII.'1C!."  <i-i!i.  /,','«-.  Hrit.  p.  181. 

"It  was  partly,  perhaps,  the  reputation  of  this  book,  which  procured 
its  author  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph."  Lift  of  <;.„ii'r,,i  uf  Mu.kuuuiIi,  in 
w, ■;„:,,...        fi,;t,  /.<■■.  v.. I.  ii.  ]>.  mi,       ihu;.    .UiWmpr  t..  the  ftii-h 

urilim,  In-  iv!ls  Kislwp  <,f  UiUKli.tr.    S,-l>  .v.,,/,.,,.'..  Ulmilurr  of  U,r  KSmry, 

•"  Mr.'  Wright  {Bag.  Brit.  Lit.  rol.  ii  p.  US)  miya :  "  Within  >  century 
after  its  fimt  publication,  it  was  generally  adopted  by  write™  mi  Kiij-liitii 
history  ;  mul  during  s.iv-.-tnl  iTi.tnrii-,  unly  one  it  two  rare  instances  occur 
of  persons  who  ventured  to  speak  Eujahut  its  veracity.'1    Aud  Sir  Ileury 
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abridgment  of  it  was  published  by  the  well-known  his- 
torian, Alfred  of  Beverley  :m  and,  in  order  that  it  might 
bo  more  generally  known,  it  was  translated  into  Engfisi 
by  Layamon,1"  and  into  Anglo- Norman,  first  by  Gaimar, 
and  afterwards  by  Wace;1M  zealous  men,  who  were  anxi- 
ous that  the  important  tniths  it  contained  uliould  be  dif- 
fused as  widely  as  circumstances  would  allow. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  that  I  should  adduce  fur- 
ther evidence  of  tho  way  in  which  history  was  written 
during  the  Middle  Ages  ;  for  the  preceding  specimens 
have  not  been  taken  at  random,  but  have  been  selected 
from  the  ablest  and  mast  celebrated  authors  ;  and  as  such 
present  a  very  favourable  tvpo  nfthe  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment of  Europe  in  those  "davs.    In  the  fourteenth  and 


m-.-|iI  n  :il  i.v:.1un  ii:  Ivi:-  ■.  mi'ii  I.i-lmii  [o  c.p'ii  Their  I'vi's  mi  t ri m-h-  rimr  li  r-  - 

trad  lloylc,  for  «:iin|i]c.  l-I.:.-.(-.  ic-jy'tnir  '■  i  hi-  film  Ions  labour*  of  Hercules, 
;md  exploits  ,,f  Arthur  of  lirimiii."  AW/..  II"...-..-,  ml.  iv.  p.  425. 

"'  Mri.jhl',  hi,,,,.  /Int.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  ]i.  l.Vij  T,i,;;-r.  Hi.-,  :■>  V.„«l«»-}, 
vol.  YLL.  p.  2Si. 

"'  Acciirdini;  to  Mr.  YNV-iir  </l:-i.  /./.'■'.  in'.,  ii.       4;i:i;,  it  iv;is  trans- 

I:irr.l   Kls  tin-  nitihuiii  i.f  Wild.'.  '  Tin r  it  iw.nl.l  I:,'  tiior.-  oorreet  lo  ray, 

thai  Layauum  made  the  iil.surdhies  ..f  i.i-..:l'iry  ilii!  basis  of  hia  work,  rather 
lliiui  ti;iiipl:id.]  [linn  :  fur  lu-  miiplilii's  ].".,"■!'  lints  i.f  Waiv's  Unit  iiilo 
JSijni'i  <:f  l,iP  oivli  jurjon.     S'l'  .>V,-  /■:  .l/.r-W.,.'.,  f, ■■■/■„:'  Ir.  I.„:/.i„,„„-.  Unit, 

great  phiiologicnf  value  of  this  work  of  Layamon'n,  by  the  publication  of 
which  Its  aci-uiiifUiiii'i  tilit'  r  hr.s  iimik'  - 1  r  i  important  i-.. ritiiiinfii.il  uiwarjs 
the  aliidy  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  So  far,  however,  as  Layn- 

nght'i  niog.  Brit,  Lit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  907  ;  BaBam'i  LUtratvrtof 


Europe,  vol.  i.  p. 
™  Of  which  F 

took  a  secular  view  of  affairs,  nil  tin-  prm-dinti  hi.turiariB  being  essentia 
theological.    In  Spain,  tuo,  we  tind.  late  in  tho  fourteenth  century,  n  pt 
lirsl  sj.srii  lii-isLiiiiinit  to  appear  miiouj!  historians.    See  the  remarks  oil 
AjaU,m  JVrtW..  //'■•■  ;f  .Sj-uii,!:  Li:.  v,l.  i.  pp.  Hi,",,  iiiijj  »!,,,,.  lu.wevcr, 
Mr,  Tleknor  represents  iroinaxt  ai  more  unworldly  than  be  really  was. 
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or  even  early  in  the  seventeenth.  Tho  principal  steps  of 
this  interesting  movement  will  be  traced  in  another  part 
of  the  Introduction,  when  I  shall  show,  that  although  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  progress  was  umuistakeabic, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
history  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
when  the  subject  was  studied,  first  by  the  great  French 


century,  but  that 
it  impossible  for 
Europe  was  not 


j  was  such  as  to  make 
I.    The  knowledge  of 


whirl,,  - 


-ompi'l 


to  believe  the  most  childish  aksur.liltcs.  Until  that  con- 
dition was  altered,  the  existence  of  history  was  impossible, 
because  it  was  impossible  tn  find  any  one  who  knew  what 
was  most  important  to  relate,  what  to  reject,  and  what  to 
believe. 

The  consequence  was,  that  even  when  history  was  studied 
by  men  of  such  eminent  abilities  as  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin, 
they  could  turn  it  to  no  better  account  than  to  use  it  as 
a  vehicle  for  political  speculations;  and  in  none  of  their 
■works  do  we  find  the  least  attempt  to  rise  to  gencrali- 
zations  large,  enough  to  include  all  the  social  phenomena. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Comines,  who,  though  inferior 
to  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  was  an  observor  of  no  ordinary 
acuteness,  and  certainly  displays  a  rare  sagacity  in  his 
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intimation  of  particular  characters,  lint  thin  was  duo  to 
liia  own  intellect ;  while  the  age  in  which  he  lived  made 
him  superstitious,  and,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  history, 
miserably  shortsighted.  His  shortsightedness  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  that  great  intellec- 
tual movement,  which,  in  his  own  time,  was  rapidly  over- 
throwing  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but 
to  which  he  never  once  alludes,  renewing  his  attention  for 
those  trivial  political  intrigues  in  the  relation  of  which  he 
believed  history  to  consist."0  As  to  his  superstition,  it 
would  he  idle  to  give  many  instances  of  that;  since  no 
man  could  live  in  the  fifteenth  century  without  having 
his  mind  enfeebled  by  the  universal  credulity.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  though  be  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  .statesmen  anil  diplomatists,  and  had,  there- 
fore, the  fullest  opportunity  of  seeing  how  enterprises  of 
the  fairest  promise  are  constantly  rained,  merely  by  the 
incapacity  of  those  who  undertake  them,  he,  on  all  im- 
portant occasions,  ascribes  such  failure,  not  to  the  real 
cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  So 
marked,  and  so  irresistible,  was  the  tendency  of  tho  fif- 
teenth century,  that  this  eminent  politician,  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  life,  deliberately  as- 
serts that  battles  are  lost,  not  because  the  army  is  ill  sup- 
plied, nor  heeau.se  the  campaign  is  ill  conceived,  nor  be- 
cause the  general  is  incompetent;  but  because  the  people 
or  their  prince  are  wicked,  anil  I'roviilciieo  necks  to  punish 
them.  For,  says  Comines,  war  is  a  great  mystery ;  and 
being  used  by  God  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  his 
wishes,  lie  gives  victory,  sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes 
to  the  other.111    Hence,  too,  disturbances  occur  in  the 

"'  llii  this,  Ani'.Ul  siys,  truly  i?miiLjrl],  "  (Vniiiies's  Memoirs  nrc  striking 
fnnji  thi-ir  jiiivfivl  iL<u'',ii-L'iim-.iit--.. :  111.'  km-] I  i.f  llio  Miiiill"  A.m-s  Lul  K'i  n 
already  sounded,  jot  Cominea  has  do  other  notions  timn  auch  us  they  had 
lL-ii(i^i  t'.  fusiiT  :  in.-  rk'^ila.-.  ilnir  rifiil",  tlicir  i-liiLraclris,  llu-iv  rrlal  iuns, 
lis  if  they  Here  I"  trjistmiii!  fur  i'i  Murk's."  .1  :-i\t'.!'.:  Isrt.irn  Mwfrr.i  Jli.i- 
ttry,  p.  IIS.  To  this  I  may  odd,  thnt  ivhcneyer  Comines  lias  ocnunuii  to 
HH'iitiim  tin-  Wit  ila.-i-.,  wtiii-li  is  very  r.i::h  tliu  c:i*f,  tu'  «[iMiikp  ..!'  llicni 
nil!:  jtn-.it  ru:ivmTit,  Si-u  st:-Lk:lis  ii^ieuiLti  in  M<„r,t,\l  ih  I'hilippt 
dt  Conine*,  vul.  ii.  s.ji.  277,  2f-7,  u.Iit.  Paris,  1626. 

'"  Ho  aajB,  that  a  field  of  buttle  ia  "  un  dts  uccomplisscmens  dts  ocuvrca 
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state,  solely  by  divine  disposition  ;  and  they  never  would 
happen,  except  that  princes  or  kingdoms,  having  become 
prosperous,  forget  tho  source  from  which  their  prosperity 
proceeded.1111 

Such  attempts  as  these,  to  make  politics  a  mere  branch 
of  theology,116  are  characteristic  of  the  time ;  and  they  are 
the  more  interesting,  as  tho  work  of  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  of  one,  too,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  experience  of 
public  life.  When  views  of  this  sort  were  advocated,  not 
by  a  monk  in  his  cloister,  but  by  a  distinguished  states- 
man, well  versed  in  public  affairs,  we  may  easily  imagine 
what  was  the  average  intellectual  condition  of  those  who 
were  every  way  his  inferiors.  It  is  but  too  evident,  that 
from  them  nothing  could  be  expected ;  and  that  many  steps 
had  yet  to  bo  taken,  before  Europe  cnnlil  eini.Tge  from  the 
superstition  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  break  through  those 
grievous  impediments  which  hindered  its  future  progress. 

But,  though  much  remained  to  be  done,  there  can  be 

que  Dieu  a  coirmmncoes  aucunes  fois  par  petites  mouvetoi  et  occasions,  et  en 

iuvWKm  uf  Italy,  he  says,  that  the  expedition  might  Imvc'beeii  easily  ruined 
if  tin-  uitcmy  had  thought  of  poisoning  tho  wells  or  the  food  :  "mais  ils  n'y 
euncnt  point  failly,  s'lls  y  eusaent  voulu  esaiyer ;  mais  il  cat  de  croire  quo 
ncjtt.:  -:.nv.;iir  ul  M:.l.':ii[:tcni-  .Ii'-i'u-Clii-i-t  l.  i I r  . .„[■. ir.  ii  iu-  vi.uloir."  vol.  lii. 
p.  1:>.|.    So,  he  odds,  p.  155,  "pour  condore  1'articlo,  semblo  [|ua  nostra 

IrituuV  Ii  i'lj."  Cum  [Hire  tliL'  l.-in'-'il-.'  i.f  7'i  imnir,  ]i.  7;  an'iiitdmistivu  cum- 
Imiatkn  i.f  superstition  and  ferocity. 

 Slaia  mon  advis  est  que  cela  no  so  fait  que  p^r  ilispusitiMi  divine  ; 

et  ila  out  mescotinoissaiice  don't  precede  teU^grace,  Diou  lour  dresse  un 
enneini  on  cuiiemie,  dont  mil  iie  so  uWeruit,  eoiiirae  vuiis  pouvei  voir  par 
les  rois  nnmmei  on  la  Bible,  ot  par  ce  que  puis  peu  d'mneea  en  avci  vou  on 
t.-t:..:  AriL'1-.'li.-ri-.'.  el  ™  telle  :n:iis,ri  ii.'  ]!...|r..(.;<:i,>  et  ;ii;tiv.-  Ywi\  que  live;. 


will,  and  that,  of  cuurae.  to  resist  a  victorious  competitor,  ii  lu  rv.-ist  she 
judgment  of  heaven  :"  sec  also  p.  1 14.  The  last  vestige  of  this  unco  uni- 
versal opinion  is  tho  eiprosaion,  which  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  of 
"  appealing  tu  the  fiud  of  Battles." 
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no  doubt  that  the  movement  onward  was  uninterrupted, 
and  that,  even  while  Cominea  was  writing,  there  were  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  a  great  and  decisive  change  Still, 
they  were  only  indications  of  what  was  approaching;  and 
about  a  hundred  years  elated,  after  hi*  death,  before  the 
progress  was  apparent  in  the  whole  of  its  results.  For, 
though  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  consequence  of 
this  progress,  it  was  for  some  time  unfavourable  to  it,  by 
encouraging  the  ablest  men  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
inaccessible  to  human  reason,  and  thus  diverting  them 
from  subjects  in  which  their  efforts  would  have  been  avail- 
able for  the  general  purposes  of  civilization.  Hence  we 
find,  that  little  was  really  accomplished  until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
two  chapters,  the  theological  fervour  begati  to  subside  in 
England  and  France,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  that 


But  during  the  greater  part  c 


;i  fleeted 


not  merely  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
those  who  were  best  educated.  Of  this  innumerable  proofs 
might  be  given  ;  though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  two  instances,  which  are  particularly 
striking,  from  the  ei  renins;;  in  re.-.  atU'iiding  ilium,  and  from 

Sao  fj'mW,  cii'i''/*i!iw  :,i  E-Ji-f,).,,  u.  n;i; ;  the  beat  passage  iu  that 
iitiit!,  lull  im  1, it  u:uyi:d  "nit  :  "  Fanrtiuw.  l'liislnivt!  (Iu  V  :n:  wi'  sil-clv  ; 
c'fst  la  tlidiluLrii'  ijin  possodi!  ot  dirige  I'oaprit  humaiu  ;  ti.tits-s  U's  dpiii- 

llil]^   !■■>]]  t  ^II^TLllUL..1.  ill  lllO  'inL'i..  .    I.-  'pH>:i  .IIS  |il|ili.^.  |i:|i'i'.i.-.  |."iiii'|UL.^, 

liislnriijiicj,  s-iit  '.i.iijuiirf  c.in^dciw..  hjiis  un  ]miiit  di'  vnc  1 1 1 <'■ . . i ■ . ^ i . i 1 1 1- . 
Lrjlist  t'st  (•■ll..:ui.|ji  FuimTaiiu;  dans  I'm-dri'  intulki-tiiul,  ijiic  iilciui;  lus 
fc,::i-u,i-.:  ijbiLll,.r.|i:;Llii|iii.H  i  r  |.lirVM:.'Liu.s  -'.Ml  li  iiiii.-H  dr;  m-  xouiij.itln;  a  m.-*  duc- 
trjiH'i.  I.'.-.-;  Tit  T.:Li....|.]_-ii|i;-.  <..-r  •  ■■!■.  <jU..[i|iu.-  -un  l.i  sl.iijj:  l|UI  a  ^uuii:  -hii*  ]<:s 
VL-ilLLf  du  iM.-n.ur  i;il;-!i|h'i:ii  Iku'./ll  <:  i,  1  lurarits.      l'uiir  111  pifiuiiiL' 

fuiii,  lla.i.i.  AujU-lrmvt  [I.  M  in  t,-.  l-'iai.tv.  ..],t  I'll, (rl-i. ;,-in.:  t,..|. 
d,;:i  Ti-its  di:  III  A  UOblt  ]0  :h:LLi'.  ami  pi.Tf,.l-t;V  tl      j   iiut  what 

•.valid  liavc  Inn  (lie  ellVt  |iv..diavd  l.v  lliicn  au.l  lien  arl.-s,  if,  iiisti-ml  cf 
living  iu  tin;  -rvintiTath  cai'.uv),  liuv  i.iul  livvil  iu  tia-  eiuilll  Wulild 
tfmir  (ihiinwiiiSiv  1  avu  ln.i  l:  rqnaHy  fttular;  '.■]■,  Iiduj;  usually,  secular,  wuuld 
il  haw  laa-u  uiually  sm-cussflll  I 
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the  influence  they  exercised  over  men  who  might  bo  sup- 
posed little  liable  to  similar  delusions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  SteelHer,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Tubingen.  This  eminent  man 
rendered  great  services  to  astronomy,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  pointed  out  the  way  of  remedying  the  errors  in 
the  Julian  calendar,  according  to  which  time  was  then 
computed.1'3 1  But  neither  his  abilities  nor  his  knowledge 
could  protoct  him  against  the  spirit  of  his  ago.  In  1524, 
he  published  the  result  of  some  abstruse  calculations,  iu 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  by  which  ho  had 
ascertained  the  remarkable  fact,  that  iu  that  same  year 
the  world  would  again  bo  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  This 
announcement,  made  by  a  man  of  such  eminence,  and 
made,  too,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  caused  a  lively 
anil  universal  alarm.1"  News  of  the  approaching  event 
was  rapidly  circulated,  and  Kiu'ope  was  filled  with  con- 
sternation. To  avoid  the  first  shock,  those  who  bad  houses 
by  the  soa,  or  ou  rivors,  abandoned  tl»etn;123  while  others, 
perceiving  that  such  measures  could  only  be  temporary, 
adopted  more  active  precautions.  It  was  suggested  that, 
as  a  preliminary  stop,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  should  ap- 
point inspectors  to  survey  the  country,  and  mark  those 
places  which,  being  least  exposed  to  the  coming  flood, 
wouid  be  most  likely  to  afford  a  shelter.  That  this  should 
be  done,  was  the  wish  of  the  imperial  general,  who  was 
then  stationed  at  Florence,  and  by  whose  desire  a  work 
was  written  recommending  it.121    But  the  minds  of  men 

"  Compare  Uioj.  Unit,  vol  iliii.  p.  077,  with  iloutueta,  Wit.  da  Ma- 
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were  too  distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan  ;  and  besides, 
as  the  height  of  the  flood  was  uncertain,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  it  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  most 
elevated  mountains.  In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar 
schemes,  the  fatal  day  drew  near,  and  nothing  bad  yet 
been  contrived  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  meet  the  evil. 
To  enumerate  the  different  proposals  which  were  made 
and  rejected,  would  fill  a  long  chapter.  One  proposal  is, 
however,  worth  noticing,  because  it  was  carried  into  effect 
with  great  zeal,  and  is,  moreover,  very  characteristic  of 
the  ago.  An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Auriol,  who  was 
then  pnif'essor  of  canon  law  at  the  University  of  Toulouse, 
revolved  in  his  own  mind  various  expedients  by  which 
this  universal  disaster  might  be  mitigated.  At  length  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  practicable  to  imitate  the 
course  which,  on  a  similar  emergency,  Noah  had  adopted 
with  eminent  success.  Scarcely  was  the  idea  conceived, 
when  it  was  put  into  execution.  The  inhabitants  of 
Toulouse  lent  their  aid  ;  and  an  ark  was  built,  in  the  hope 
that  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  human  species  might  bo 
preserved,  to  continue  their  race,  and  repeople  the  earth, 
after  the  waters  should  have  subsided,  and  the  land  again 
become  dry.1M 

About  seventy  years  after  this  alarm  had  passed  away, 
there  happened  another  circumstance,  which  for  a  time 
afforded  occupation  to  the  most  celebrated  men  in  one 
of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  terrible  excitement  was  caused  by  it 
report  that  a  golden  tooth  had  appeared  in  tho  jaw  of 
a  child  born  iu  Silesia.  The  rumour,  on  being  investi- 
gated, turned  out  to  be  too  true.  It  became  ii!i|n.i.ssil.>lu 
to  conceal  it  from  the  public  ;  and  tho  miracle  was  soon 
known  all  over  Germany,  where,  being  looked  on  as  a 
mysterious  omen,  universal  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  what 

">  In  nddili-.ii  to  the  ari'm.nt  in  Bavle,  tlie  reader  may  refer  to  Ilioi,. 
/■„,,-.  !■„].  iii.  [..  -s.  v. I.  xssi.  :>.  ■•■:■:>„  i.-l.  xliii.  |>[...',77.  .-,74  ■'  .->,,-, //,,,. 

■  h  l„  Ui.lrn,,-,  v.l.  iii.  |>.        |  h.U„Ar-.  //;.,!.  .1,  f  Af-r.  ,i„  .!/„,..■,.„ 

Ave,  Paris,  If!!!,  4 to.  p.  M:i\;n rf.i,  !l\/t.       M,*'/.;,:,,,/,./.,,-.,,  V„L  ;. 

,h  orti^lB  ,I,.„J,„„.  in  (Asm  ,/„  Vdinirt,  vol.  sxsvii. 
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this  new  thing  might  mean.  Its  real  import  was  first 
unfolded  by  Dr.  Horst.  In  1 595,  this  eminent  physician 
-published  the  result  of  his  researches,  by  which  it  appears 
that,  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  sun  was  in  conjunction.  Y 
with  Saturn,  at  the  sign  Aries.  The  event,  therefore, 
though  supernatural,  was  by  no  means  alarming.  The 
golden  tooth  was  the  precursor  of  a  golden  age,  in  which 
the  emperor  would  drive  the  Turks  from  Christendom, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  an  empire  that  would  last  for 
thousands  of  years.  And  this,  says  Horst,  is  clearly 
alluded  to  by  Daniel,  in  his  well-known  second  chapter, 
where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  statue  with  a  golden  V  '"" 
head.iM 

™  This  history  .if  the  (-ohl™  tooth  is  partly  related  bv  Do  Thou :  tec  his 
Milt.  C'niv.  vol.  li.  pp.  (i34,  <]i!i.    And  on  tin:  cruitr.ivi.tsv  to  winch  it  Have 
c,  compare  llul.  Ha  Oradtt,  ohnp.  i 


,||..  ;!:!H,         [';,ri-,  1   S,.rri,  a;i, 

2  HI;  linn.  £'«('!■.  vol.  xx.  p.  SJ8. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Ofll.lSK  111'  T1IK  ItlsTIIKY  OF  THE  EsdLlSH  IsTELLMI  FROM  THE  MllWT.E  OF 
THE  BUTUIKB  TO  THE  E«D  OI  THE  ElIillTEESTH  CeNTUHT. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader,  living  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  understand,  that  only  three 
hundred  years  before  he  was  horn,  the  public  mind  was  in 
the  huni^lited  state  disclosed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  understand  that  the 
darkness  was  shared  not  merely  by  men  of  an  average 
education,  hut  by  men  of  cunsidci-ahle  ability,  men  in 
every  respect  among  the  foremost  of  their  age.  A  reader 
of  this  sort  may  .satisfy  himself  that  the  evidence  is  indis- 
putable; ho  may  verify  the  statements  I  have  brought 
forward,  and  admit  that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  about 
them ;  but  even  then  he  will  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that 
there  ever  was  a  state  of  society  in  which  such  miserable 
absurdities  were  welcomed  as  sober  and  important  truths, 
and  were  supposed  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  gene- 
ral stock  of  European  knowledge. 

Hut  a  more  careful  examination  will  do  much  to  dis- 
sipate this  natural  astonishment.  In  point  of  fact,  SO 
far  from  wondering  that  such  things  were  believed,  the 
wonder  would  have  been  if  they  were  rejected.  For  in 
those  times,  as  in  all  others,  every  thing  was  of  a  piece. 
Not  otdy  in  historical  literature,  but  in  all  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, on  every  subject, — in  science,  in  religion,  in  legisla- 
tion,— the  presiding  principle  was  a  blind  and  unhesitat- 
ing credulity.  The  more  the  history  of  Europe  anterior  to 
the  seventeenth  century  is  studied,  the  more  completely 
will  this  fact  be  verified.  Now  and  then  a  great  man 
arose,  who  had  his  doubts  respecting  the  universal  belief; 
who  whispered  a  suspicion  as  to  the  existence  of  giants 
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thirty  feet  high,  of  dragons  with  wings,  and  of  armies  Hy- 
ing through  tlm  iiir;  who  thought  that  as t mingy  might 
be  a  cheat,  and  necromancy  a  bubble ;  and  who  even  went 
SO  far  as  to  raise  a  question  respecting  the  propriety  of 
drowning  every  witeh  and  burning  every  heretic.  A  few 
such  men  there  undoubtedly  were ;  hut  they  were  despised 
as  mere  theorists,  idle  visionaries,  who,  unacquainted  with 
the  practice  of  life,  arrogantly  opposed  their  own  reason 
to  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  state  of  society 
in  which  they  were  born,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  make  any  permanent  impression.  Indeed,  they 
had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves,  and  provide  for 
their  own  security ;  for,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  was  no  country  in  which  a  man  was 
not  in  great  personal  peril  if  he  expressed  open  doubts 
respecting  the  belief  of  his  contemporaries. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  until  doubt  began,  progress  was 
im]tos--il)le.  For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  the  advance  of 
civilisation  solely  depends  on  the  acquisitions  made  by  the 
human  intellect,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  those  acqui- 
sitions are  diffused.  But  men  who  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  own  knowledge,  will  never  attempt  to  increase 
it.  Men  who  are  perfectly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
their  opinions,  will  never  take  the  pains  of  examining  the 
basis  on  which  they  are  built.  They  look  always  with 
wonder,  and  often  with  horror,  on  views  contrary  to  those 
which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers;  and  while  they 
are  in  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
receive  any  new  truth  which  interferes  with  their  foregone 
conclusions. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  although  the  acquisition  of 
fresh  knowledge  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  every  step 
in  social  progress,  such  acquisition  must,  itself  be  preceded 
by  a  love  of  inquiry,  and  therefore  by  a  spirit  of  doubt: 
because  without  doubt  there  will  be  no  inquiry,  and 
without  inquiry  there  will  be  no  knowledge.  For  know- 
ledge is.  not  an  inert  and  passive  principle,  which  comes 
to  us  whether  wo  will  or  no;  but  it  must  be  sought  be- 
fore it  can  be  won ;  it  is  the  product  of  great  labour  and 

"Jfirtv  //la.,?,, 
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therefore  of  great  sacrifice.  And  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  men  will  incur  the  labour,  and  make  the  saci ilice.  fur 
subjects  respecting  which  they  are  already  perfectly  con- 
tent. They  who  do  not  feel  the  darkness,  will  never  look 
for  the  light.  If  on  any  point  we  have  attained  to  cer- 
tainty, we  make  no  further  inquiry  on  that  point ;  because 
inquiry  would  be  useless,  or  perhaps  dangerous.  The 
doubt  must  intervene,  before  the  investigation  can  begin. 
Here,  then,  wc  have  the  act  of  doubting  as  the  originator, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  antecedent,  of  all  progress. 
Hero  we  have  that  scepticism,  the  very  name  of  which  is 
an  abomination  to  the  ignorant;  because  it  disturbs  their 
lazy  and  complacent  minds;  because  it  troubles  their 
cherished  superstitions ;  because  it  imposes  on  them  fhe 
fatigue  of  inquiry;  and  because  it  reuses  even  shifr^ish 
imderstninliiiirs  to  ask  if  things  are  as  thev  are  commonly 
supposcd,  and  if  all  is  really  true  which  they  from  their 
childhood  have  been  taught  to  believe. 

The  more  we  examine  this  great  principle  of  scepti- 
cism, the  more  distinctly  shall  wc  see  the  immense  part  it 
has  played  in  the  progress  of  European  civilization.  To 
state  in  general  terms,  what  in  this  Introduction  will  be 
fully  proved,  it  may  bo  said,  that  to  scepticism  we  owe 
t.h;it  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
has  gradually  encmaclicd  on  every  possible  subject;  has 
reformed  every  department  of  practical  and  speculative 
knowledge;  has  weakened  the  authority  of  the  privileged 
classes,  and  thus  placed  liberty  on  a  surer  foundation; 
has  chastized  the  despotism  of  princes;  has  restrained  the 
arrogance  of  the  nobles;  and  lias  even  diminished  the 
prejudices  of  the  clergy.  In  a  word,  it  is  this  which  has 
remedied  the  three  fundamental  errors  of  the  olden  time: 
errors  which  made  the  people,  in  politics  too  confiding; 
in  science  too  credulous ;  in  religion  too  intolerant 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  actually  been  effected, 
may  perhaps  startle  those  readers  to  w  hom  such  large  in- 
vestigations are  not  familiar.  The  importance,  however, 
of  the  principle  at  issue  is  so  groat,  that  I  purpose  in  this 
Introduction  to  verify  it  by  an  examination  of  all  the  pro- 
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tninent  forms  of  European  civilization.  Such  an  inquiry 
will  load  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that  no  single  fact 
has  so  extensively  affected  the  diH'ei-enf  nations  as  the 
duration,  the  amount,  and  above  all  the  diffusion,  of  their 
sci*|uici.-im.  In  Spain,  the  church,  aided  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, has  always  been  strong  enough  to  punish  sceptical 
writers,  and  provent,  not  indeed  the  existence,  but  the 
promulgation  of  sceptical  opinions.1  By  this  moans  the 
spirit  of  doubt  being  quenched,  knowledge  has  for  several  1/ 
centuries  remained  almost  stationary;  and  civilization, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  has  also  boon  stationary. 
But  in  England  and  France,  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  are  the  countries  whore  scepticism  first  openly  ap- 
peared, and  where  it  has  been  most  diffused,  the  results 
are  altogether  different ;  and  the  lovo  of  inquiry  being 
encouraged,  there  has  arisen  that  constantly-progressive 
knowledge  to  which  these  two  great  nations  owe  their 
pr  osperity.  In  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume,  I  shall 
trace  the  history  of  this  principle  in  France  and  England, 
and  examine  the  different  forms  under  winch  it  has  ap- 
peared, and  the  way  in  which  thoso  forms  have  affected 
the  national  interests.  In  the  order  of  the  investigation, 
I  shall  give  the  precedence  to  England  ;  because,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  its  civilization  must  be  deemed 
more  normal  than  that  of  France  ;  and  therefore,  not- 
withstanding its  numerous  deficiencies,  it  approaches  the 
natural  type  more  closely  than  its  great  neighbour  has 
been  able  to  do.  But  as  the  fullest  details  respecting 
English  civilization  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  I  intend  in  the  Introduction  to  devote  merely 
a  single  chapter  to  it,  and  to  consider  our  national  history 


ll'-it.  /;« vol.  ]i.  N.  In  regard  In  ti:i;  ^piLiil-h  >■■.]■  ukf,  funfair 
/inUM/,  .\.„„:  ICpnjM,  ml.  ii.  p.  MB,  with  Ward  i  Jfcri'w,  vol.  i.  p.  BU. 
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sceptics]  movement ;  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  those 
sulisiiliurv  matters  which,  tliimsrli  less  comprehensive,  arc 
still  of  great  value.  And  as  the  growth  of  religious  tole- 
ration is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  all,  I  will, 
in  the  first  place,  state  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
uppeared  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  I  will 
then  point  out  how  other  events,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, were  part  of  the  same  progress,  and  were  indeed 
merely  the  same  principles  acting  in  ditto  rent  direc- 
tions. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  religious  toleration 
will  prove,  that  in  every  Christian  country  where  it  lias 


^y-  \  heen  adopted,  it  has  heen  forced  upon  the  clergy  by  the 
:  authority  of  the  secular  classes.2  At  the  present  day,  it 
'  is  still  unknown  to  those  nations  among  whom  the  eccle- 
siastical powor  is  stronger  than  the  temporal  power  ;  and 
as  this,  during  many  centuries,  was  the  general  condition, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  early  history  of  Europe, 
we  should  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  so  wise  and  benevolent 
an  opinion.  But  at  the  moment  when  Elizabeth  mounted 
the  tlironc  of  England,  our  country  was  about  equally 
divided  between  two  hostile  creeds  and  the  queen,  with 
remarkable^  ability,  contrived  during  some  time  so  to  bal- 

I preponderance.  This  was  the  first  instance  which  had 
lieeii  seen  in  Europe  of  a  government  successfully  carried 
on  without  the  active  participation  of  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  for  several  years  the 
principle  of  toleration,  though  still  most  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, was  pushed  to  an  extent  which  is  truly  surpris- 

■  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ngn,  Kir  William  T.-mpU:  (.Wired,  that  in 

Holland  thr  tlir.'i-  p.— .■■■i'i  li"  n  -.i  ir  l!::,n  in  ..lli.r  .■  ilries;  and  that, 

V   therefore,  ihnv  -x\Mri  :m  ii[in-ii;;i   :,l  ,,f  Iimtili  ion.  ')/,,,■ rmtiwi  isp.,i, 

Iht  United  ;'"n».c",  in  7«V'»  IM>,  vol  i.  pp.  IflT-lfii.  About  seventy 
years  later,  tin:  Htntc  iuh/reiice  was  ilmim  liv  nint!nr  iit-nU!  "Iwrvcr,  Le 
llhini-,  mini,  :if[iT  niciitiiniiiis;  tin-  liWjlity  wliioli  tlir  rtitlVr.'iu  wi-ls  di*- 
T '  1  :i _>■  ■  ■ ' i  t'nnir.ii  cadi  titiu.T  ill  fioliiniii.  ;ui'K  "       nr.wiiie  i-iisun  il'iiiii-  hat- 

 uie  «i  ]«iT;iilc  e-[  . 1 1 n-  '.'.ill  «'_v  '0  ]c  par  Irs  wViiliers  lit  r1  aiiuii-  ill'  er-s 

religions,  el  ijilViii  n'y  fi.nffvir  .it  pas  lie*  ]iiti>i"ti."=.  il..nt  lelr  imprudent 
pOiirroit  iletrnire  telti-  tieiirense  Torres-pun  da  nee."   Is  flti'M,  Ifitrrt  if  Mil 

/'>.'„!■"(>,  ml,  i.  y.  T'.i.     I   '■!>-  jjiv.i  ilit-sc  n.  illustrations  of  ;lil  hiiporlam 

principle,  which  £  Ehall  hereafter  prove. 
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ing  for  so  barbarous  an  ago.15  "Unhappily,  after  a  time, 
various  circumstances,  which  I  shall  relate  in  their  proper 
plane,  induced  Elizabeth  to  change  a  policy  which  she, 
even  with  all  her  wisdom,  j K-i-h;Lj>.s  considered  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  and  for  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  was  as  yet  hardly  ripe.  Jlut  although  she  now 
allowed  tin;  1'rotestants  tu  gratify  their  hatred  against  the 
Cai  belies,  there  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  scenes 
which  followed,  one  circumstance  very  worthy  of  remark. 
Although  many  persons  were  most  unquestionably  exe- 
cuted merely  for  their  religion,  no  one  ventured  to  state 
their  religion  as  the  cause  of  their  execution."'  The  most 
barbarous  punishments  wero  indicted  upon  them  ;  but  they 
were  told  that  they  might  escapo  the  punishment  by  re- 
nouncing c.eunin  principles  w  hich  were  said  to  be  injurious 
to  the  safety  of  the  state.*  It  is  true,  that  many  of  these 
principles  were  such  as  no  Catholic  could  abandon  without 
at  the  same  timo  abandoning  his  religion,  of  which  they 
formed  an  essential  part.     Jiut  the  mere  fact  that  the. 


i  her  reign,  not  one  Roman  Catholic  was 
,VW\.  //,..,-  „fik,  Pun;,,,,,  voLi.p.444; 
■cda.  Ilia.  vol.  vil  p.  252,  edit.  HMO. 

»  which  ChW- Justice  1'uphum 
it  of  iho  Calholira  {C*>™/,i,ffi 


m  guard,  nut  ogaim 


:  political  dangers  of  n  Ciiih  which  acknowledged  a  furi-un  r-iyw -ua\.  v 
-ij.'a  Lm'-  r,f  EUhm,  Vll|.  i.  p.  43i;  m  ills.  pp.  ■)!•:!,  Ml,  .',77-MO.  Co. 
rg  Aliiait't'J/iil.  vol.  vi.  pp.  37a  *■<].,  :.  fci:m;ii:ir_y  of  the  debate  in  ISOj. 
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spirit  of  persecution  was  driven  to  such  a  subterfuge, 
showed  that  a  great  progress  had  been  made  by  the  age. 
A  most  important  point,  indeed,  was  gained  vvhen  the 
bigot  became  a  hypocrite  ;  and  when  thi^  clergy,  though 
willing  to  burn  men  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  were 

i  obliged  to  justify  their  cruelty  by  alleging  considerations 

/  of  a  more  temporal,  and,  as  they  considered,  a  less  im- 

'  portent  character.0 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  change  that  was  then 
taking  place,  is  found  in  the  two  most  important  theo- 
logical works  which  appeared  in  Kiiglaml  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,7  anil  is  still 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  our  national 
church.  If  we  compare  this  work  with  Jtwl's  Apulo'ii! 
for  the  Church  of  England,  w  hich  was  written  thirty  years 
before  it,9  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  different 
methods  these  eminent  writers  employed.    Hutli  Hooker 

-and  Jewel  were  men  of  learning  and  genius.  Both  of 
them  were  familiar  with  the  Itiblo,  the  Fathers,  and  the 
Councils.  Beth  of  them  wrote  with  the  avowed  object 
of  defending  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  both  of  them 


^  "  Mr.  Send]  -miis  to  h:ive  tliis  duuijji;  in  vim-  in  tiis  Chd/ti.ui  Politics, 
■  p.  870. 


o,l&44.|..S77.   C  (.inv  <\)-,-;i.lr-,  „..,,  in  ,v.,..rW,  /.,/,«/  irfjfr»,™l.i. 

which,  in  the  sf  ■ 


of  England  dii.iU-.l  ngaiuM  lier  opponents:  "This  \i 
t  pretence  of  tin;  <:'.ir-y  in  all  011,111™*,  :i f -. . : r  tlioy  have  solicited 

t "6  government  t  ake  pi  mil  laws  a;;ainft  tlnjw  llitv  eall  heietica  it 

echiainatieks,  and  prompted  the  _  magistrates  to  a  vigorous  execution,  then 


tfai 


IT  lay  al 

alli'RC,  tint  Itmt  mi'li  men  suffere 
'  ia_la*i,"  .'fcnwi  Tracu,  v< 


'-,l/„./;,,_  ,,,[   l  (,  JJSIJ.;!,,,!  vol.  ii.  ],p.  44-46. 

'  The  iir-l  f...ir  i.ook.,  "bid,  an-  in  every  point  ,.f  view  the  most  im- 
portant, were  pnl.liHlied  in  111)1.    UW/i.n  t  Z/v  „f  ,/,„J-.v.  in  II  „,-,/.< t-.W/.. 

"  '!■■■■/■  -"I-  iii  P-  .'Oil.    The  hinli  b.,„k  i,"*:,i,i  „,,t  in  l„.  nutlu-iitie  : 

,  'I"*  l'^-''         thrown  upon  the  novo 

iiiillimi  .  liinka  tiiui  tiiej  are  certainly  genuii 


"  Ami'.,  Apoi,.,,.,  wan  written  in  liUI  nr  |5(H.    SVo  ]|'„J  ,■!/,',  hWI,-: 

'■  I.  i.i.  |.,  31:1.  '1'l.H  work,  the  flible,  -,i,<i  /'...»■-.,  1/,,,-f.,,..,  wen-  ,.r- 
'''.'V'i  'i!  "r  l^'^i-to,  "  to  hu  lixvd  in  all  pari,!,  d.'nrelies,  t, 

rend  !,y  tl,„  pc„|,l„."  A„t„:,f,  lsu,rs,  v  '   :I   -    '-     ""         '  ' 

"/  «<  Ottfatict,  vol.  iv,  p.  413. 
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acquainted  with  the  ordinary  weapons  of  theo- 
iiitvovui'sy.  But  here  the  resemblance  stops, 
were  very  similar ;  their  works  are  entirely 
During  the  tliirty  years  which  had  elapsed, 
sh  intellect  had  made  immense  progress  ;  and 

satisfactory,  would  not  have  been  listened  to  in 
of  Hooker.  The  work  of  Jewel  is  full  of  quota- 
:n  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils,  whose  mere 
,  when  they  aro  uncontradicted  by  Scripture, 
he  seems  to  regard  as  positive  proofs.  Hooker,  though 
he  shows  much  respect  to  the  Councils,  lays  little  stress 
upon  the  Fathers,  and  evidently  considered  that  his  read- 
ers would  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  unsupported 
opinions.  Jewel  incubates  the  important  of faith  ;  Hooker 
insists  upon  [lie  oSLTuis-u  of  reason.0  The  first  employ,-; 
all  his  talents  in  collecting  the  decisions  nf  antiquity,  and 
in  deciding  upon  the  meaning  which  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  bear.  The  other  quotes  the  ancients,  not  so' 
much  from  respect  for  their  authority,  as  with  the  view 
of  illustrating  his  own  arguments.  Thus,  for  instance, 
both  Hooker  and  Jewel  assert  the  undoubted  right  of  the 

■  "  Wherefore  the  natural  measure  irherehj  to  .jiidpe  our  ilmi^i  is,  the 
tmteiirv  Jjf  il.;hs. .11  ili'li-nniuitij;  and  Sfltin^  <!rniii  what  i-  ji<  i'd  I"  lie  done." 
Krrt.  i:,r.l:i.  hook  i.  sec.  \m.  in  lh,otrrt  n:t.  i.  p.  !!!!.     Ik-  requires 

"f  Ills  o[,;.i.i  is,  "  nut  in  exact  at.  .inr  hniiii.-i  fi.r  nvrv  nir'.i.ni  ihe  kno'.v- 

lciliXc  fi'iiu'  ]i;:i:e  ■>!  fvrijiluri;  nut  of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it, 


jlhoritj  of  men  «hou]d  prevail  with  men,  either 
10  part  of  our  belief.  Companies  of  learned  men, 
reverend,  are  to  yir\d  tmlo  Reason."  Book  ii. 
In  book  v.  eoc.  viii.  vol,  ii.  p.  £i,  ho  kijs,  that 
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sovereign  to  interfere  in  ecclesi rustical  affairs.  Jewel,  how- 
ever, fancied  that  he  had  proved  the  right,  when  he  had 
pointed  out  that  it  was  exercised  by  Moses,  by  Joshua, 
by  David,  and  by  Solomon.1"  On  the  other  hand,  Hooker 
lays  down  that  this  right  exists,  not  because  it  is  ancient, 
but  because  it  is  advisable  ;  and  because  it  is  unjust  to 
suppose  that  men  who  are  not  ecclesiastics  "ill  consent  to 
be  bound  by  laws  which  ecclesiastics  alone  have  framed.11 
In  the  tamo  opposite  spirit  do  these  great  writers  conduct 
their  defence  of  their  own  church.  Jewel,  like  all  the 
authors  of  his  time,  hail  exercised  his  memory  more  than 
his  reason  ;  and  lie  thinks  to  settle  the  whole  dispute  by 
crowding  together  texts  from  the  Bible,  with  the  opinions 
of  the  commentators  upon  them.13    But  Hooker,  who  lived 

'•  After  rofirn»i;  tn  Ifiliuli,  W  Mf  i  "  T'lliiter.  nni'iiun,  li;uc  oriinii,  o.i 
l.isK.rin  i  t  . .jir  u;[;. i lem  ti:i:i[-..>r.il]i  i;.«'!npli:i  Mik'nun  p-..n  ] t  i I i;:J | -  Ji.injBL- 

11  Mofi-it  o.vilk  111  i^tr.it'i*,  :itr  duLl^ir  finpnli.  I'ljini'iii   n.  ft  sa- 

oKiriiln  riLiii.Hfin.  .1  acui'pit  ;i  I>.'i,  ot  ponulu  tradidit,  El  A:m>ii.'l:i  I'pin- 
opum  de  auw  viml,,.  ,  t  ,1,-  vk.l:,l:i  roliji.nn.,  volnnio  ,ht  l-1  jpimu-r  ms- 

tipivii.    Jusiii.        nun  alinti  erat,  qiiiiii  inaKiirt  rains  civilis.  I  n  enm 

!>i!iuimi  i  nii-iiivuir  .■;  jin.-lv.:''  clur  ("jjnilii,  iu;<i[iil  r[j;iliil:ita  nuuiiimUm 

do  ri-li-i-nc,  .ii-.piu  colendo  Deo. 

"  lfcivid  rox,  cum  oim i is  jam  religig,  ab  impio  regc  Saulo  prorsm  easet 


'"""W'-iilili,  Mill  I.  iMiM-iit  :is  wt-ll  nflln;  luily  :lm  .if  tW  olorj^,',  lint  loaflt 

"f  .ill  ivilh,,Mi  t-iliptlit  'if  tl:i'  lii-iU'Sl  power." 

"    "Quill  ti  clljl-fllillS  Ml!'(  Mi  1 1  -II  III  l    1'i-i  I  ij'.'li  Hill.  (!!  vt:ti-ivf  i'].LS^'[l(>6, 

:ilijiiu  tTci,.,[;„u  i>riini:iv;iin  ji. .1  .L-^-.-niii  fin -en;  "  If  tills  ho  sit,  lin  n,  iniloi:'!, 
sporamm,  uomiuein  illurnni"  (his  upii...:n.-iits;  "  ila  jj^lL^i.-ntcui  furu  3a- 
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in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  found  himse 
strained  to  take  views  of  n  far  more  comprebensiv 
racter.  His  defence  rests  neither  upon  traditio 
upon  commentators,  nor  even  upon  revelation  ;  bu 
content  that  the  pretensions  of  (lie  lioslilc  parties  s 


to  the  general  purposes  ,.f  ordinary  life." 

It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see  the  i; 
importance  of  the  change  which  these  two  great  works 
represent.  As  long  as  an  opinion  in  theology  was  de- 
fended by  the  old  dogmatic  method,  it  was  impossible  to 
u^nil  it  wiiinjiit  incurring  the  imputitiiitn  'if  heresy.  Hut 


This  large  view  uiiih-i-tii..  th,-  w.n.lc  .--f  tin:  !->ci  sun; I'otitg.  I  ran 
only  afford  mi.in  fur  a  fin  I'Miactr,  ivliki:  hr  i!!u.lii[lii.[is  miller  tliari 
jinif.fs  :  itie  prui.f  will  In.'  obvious  In  uvitj  cuiiitJi'tL-tjl  r.aiUr  uf  lilt  wurk 
Itself.  "True  it  in,  tin:  andtnl.T  ttie- better  ceniu.iiiie..  ul  relie;ioil  are  ; 
Iji.wtiL-it  lint  ;il>MjttllE'ly  true  HN'I  whin. lit  >:  L-tpl  i  I .-.  -  f,-J.<  ..„/.;  i„  f„r  h-.rlh 
lis  >),"«■  iCitni'l  "I'll  tie  mini  in  tin:  stills,  £>f  t.lmSL'  tilings  for  wliiirli,  at  the 

fil-r-r,  tlin-.-  lit.-,  ..I.irl-I.  IllSfi  eelell  in«H,  II  ,-t  i  Hi  t  rll  "  VI.].  1.  [I.  3H.      "  Wc 


Dei  nihil  gravius.  dtci  potest.  i|uii.n  at  ea  arc< 
Deo  ipso,  ita  in  ejus  oulHi  uiull  opottet  esse-  in 
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when  it  was  cbieJiy  defended  by  human  reasoning,  its  sup- 
port wan  seriously  weakened.  For  !>v  this  means  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  was  let  in.  It  might  be  alleged,  that 
die  arguments  of  one  sent  are  as  good  as  those  of  another; 
iiini  that  we  cannot  bo  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  principles, 
until  we  have  heard  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  opposite 
aide.  According  to  die  old  thei 'logical  theory,  it  was  easy 
to  justify  the  must  barbarous  persecution.  If  a  man  knew 
that  the  only  true  religion  was  the  one  which  he  professed, 
and  if  he  also  knew  that  those  who  died  in  a  contrary 
opinion  were  doomed  to  everlasting  perdition. — if  he  knew 
these  things  beyond  the  remotest  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
he  might  fairly  argue,  that  it  is  merciful  to  punish  the 
body  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and  secure  to  immortal 
beings  their  future  solvation,  even  though  he  employed  so 
sharp  a* remedy  as  the  halter  or  the  stake.11  But  if  this 
same  man  is  taught  to  think  that  questions  of  religion  are 
to  be  settled  by  reason  aa  well  as  by  faith,  he  can  scarcely 
avoid  the  reflection,  that  the  reason  even  of  the  strongest 
minds  is  not  infallible,  since  it  has  led  tiic  ablest  men  to 
the  most  opposite  conclusions.  When  this  idea  is  once 
diffused  among  a  people,  it,  cannot  fail  to  influonce  their 
conduct.  No  one  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
will  dare  to  levy  upon  another,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he  knows  it  possible 
that  his  own  opinions  may  be  wrung,  and  that  those  of  the 
man  he  has  punished  may  be  right.  From  the  moment 
when  questions  of  religion  begin  to  evade  the  jurisdiction 
of  faith,  and  submit  to  tho  jurisdiction  of  reason,  persecu- 
tion becomes  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Thus  it  was  in 
England  in  tho  seventeenth  century.  As  theology  became 
more  reasonable,  it  became  less  confident,  and  therefore 
more  merciful.  Seventeen  years  alter  the  publication  of 
tho  great  work  of  Hooker,  two  men  were  publicly  burned 
by  the  English  bishops,  for  holding  heretical  opinions.10 


e  Lcgat  nnd  Wight™ an,  nuj  thej-  s 
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]iut  tliis  was  the  last  gasp  of  expiring  bigotry;  :ind  since 
that  memorable  day,  the  noil  of  England  has  never  been 
stained  by  the  blood  of  a-  man  who  has  suffered  for  his 
religious  creed.10 

We  have  thus  seen  the  rise  of  that  scepticism  which 
in  physics  must,  always  be  the  beginning  of  science,  and  ' 
in  religion  must  always  be  the  beginning  of  toleration. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  tbat  in  both  cases  individual 
thinkers  may,  by  a  great  effort  of  original  genius,  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  operation  of  this  law.  Hut  in 
the  progress  of  nations  no  such  emancipation  is  possible. 
As  long  as  men  refer  the  movements  of  the  comets  to  the 
immediate  finger  of  God,  and  as  long  as  they  believe 
that  an  eclipse  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  Deity 
expresses  .his  anger,  they  will  never  be  guilty  of  the 
blasphemous  prcsumptinii  of  attempting  to  predict  such 
supernatural  appearances.  Before  they  could  dare  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  these  mysterious  phenomena,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  believe,  or  at  all  events  that 
they  should  suspect,  that  the  phenomena  themselves  were 
capable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  mind.  In  the 
same  way,  until  men  are  content  in  somo  degree  to  bring 
their  religion  before  the  bar  of  their  own  reason,  they 
never  can  understand  how  it  is  that  there  should  be  a 
diversity  of  creeds,  or  how  any  one  can  differ  from  them- 
selves without  being  guilty  of  the  most  enormous  and  un- 
pardonable crime.17 


. .  r  I.MH.Ir.,]',;   »l,s-  .w. .1..1  U  Xivj',  ufl  Hi'hli.-lci."  *',..,.f.  //..:.  v,.l.  i.  po.  (511, 

612 

"  It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  Imncmr  nf  ilm  C;hlm  nf  Chancery,  that 
late  in  the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  tiie  seventeenth  ran  buy,  its  powers  wero 

1-SiTtl-ti         iLllrlt.  lilt!   fXl-CUl  11.11    '.f  t)l"-t!    t'VlLr'j    V.-.W .- ,  llV   Itllidl   U I L  l.'lUrf!]  I  if 

Eughnd  wna  allowed  lo  persecute  men  who  differed  [nun  its  own  viewu. 
Sl'u  iMui/MI'k  I'hui ■<,lh,r.,,  1..:.  li.  |>[>.  IJ5, 176,  331. 

"  "To  tax  any  one,  therefore,  witli  want  of  reverence,  because  he  pays  ■ 
lio  respect  to  u'liM       vn.ra'.f,  is  fitiur  irrelcvnnt.  <)r  is  :l  mere  lonfmiuu. 
The  fact,  bo  farm 


ence  all  persona  and  nil  tilings  ia  absolutely  wrong: 
tbat  which  docs  not  deserve  it,  is  no  virtue;  no,  nor  e« 
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If  wc  now  continue  to  trace  the  progress  uf  opinions 
in  England,  we  shall  sec  the  full  force  of  these  remarks. 
A  general  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  doubt,  and  even  of  insub- 
ordination, began  to  occupy  the  minds  of  men.  In  phy- 
sics, it  enabled  them,  almost  at  a  blow,  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  ui  anliipiity,  and  give  birth  to  sciences  founded 
Dot  on  notions  of  old,  but  on  individual  observations  and 
individual  experiments.'*  In  politics,  it  .stimulated  them 
to  riso  agrtitisi  tin:  government,  and  eventually  bring  their 
king  to  the  scaffold.  In  religion,  it  vented  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand sects,  each  of  which  proclaimed,  and  often  exagger- 
ated, the  efficiency  of  private  judgment.19  The  details  of 
this  vast  movement  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  history  of  England:  but  without  anticipating  what 

prnpor  reverence,  nnt  rcapectins»  what  is  n-il'v  I"  i'  ■  1.  furled,  that  is  05- 

suiuim;        wl:n].'  <  j  ■  j  i  -  -  r  L  ir  i--n^,  Ih-ciii-'1  .vaal  \w  inli  divine,  in-  lallsati 

idol ;  and  m,  supjuigiiig that  w:  are  in  c  1  ■  ■  ■  i  i_rh'.  vi'-  a:-.'  1  1  •■  ■  fi.l  ilmm 

II  V  I  rti  Hirtorif, 

!!n,i!l.    r,,-,.r(,ri:i-  :  ;„-  :',  1 , 5 1 1  f  >  (,M      A,  i„J. I.  ,-.,[, -i  i,::;:v; 


On  tile  cMiTii-sion  lieUveen  (lie  l  if      the  H;n  lull  p hih .-!.].!, v  and 

the  change  in  the  spirit  of  theologians,  timpani  I  I'ln/^;/./.;.  I'miii.-r, 
vol.  v.  n.  701,  "ill)  U7-. /).„„;.,-.■  '.,  r,;,-Utu<„  FmU,  pp.  US,  l-m.  It 
fiLV.iuiL-rt.  TiTiiieiiMiin  i',..v.7,.  tier  I'l.il-.  v,,l  x.  p  I  if  savs,  llie  -'Ilele- 
lniTit;  dcr  se1hslll,iiiij;<a,  limit  (1-s  nieiisehhi:i,en  liei-les im.l  L.tl.-l-  ihe 
lit  lack  mi  till-  ilnlmlivi'  philnsnldlv  ill  . V. ,<•„,« I, 'i  /*,;;,  t  i,f  C/n-i-Uml 

/l>-rrr,„r,  pp.  !7!MS-!.  Hut  Mr  Newman  lines  nnt  s«i  ti.  he"av.are  ln.w 
j  !-■> ■  v u . . ^ 1 1 _h-  we  mi  iv  pledged  tu  the  Intiveliielil  width  lit'  seeks  tr,  rvverse. 


days  pas.-  here,  i  liiLt  luiiv  not  ju-ily  he  accused  of 
I  In-  1  .reiving  orhii.nehiie;  uf  fume  new  ujd:iii>ii.  Say,  ".rue  art-  w  stiiilii"isly 
.liaimlin-  ii:  r  I  ui  I  |.ar!iii.i:ir,  ilu't  .■.ttini  an  i, pinion  an  a  diurnal,  iil.ma  ii:iv 
or  twostaree  hi. nil  the  ke  ■|.iiu.  If  am  man  luv  1..-1  i  ,-Li-ri.  n.  1,1.  1m:i, 
repair  1.,  lnmAin,  and  I  II  warrant  him  lie  shall  find  11  r  I  hud  alin-rt  said 


jrtw  greater  and  greater 
daily."    r,,i„, ,:„-.■  r„  S|„.  ,,,„;,.  ,.;[■,  (..[  (■„..  „/,■.  i-rntcdl,  v-.l.  i  p.  vM)  ;  ,W 
r™-/.  ,„].i.  p.  KH.JH  ;  nnd  <■..,-..■,;,',-„■,  „/',;„  (V,  ,„-,■/,  </  t-:„j- 

lati./,  vol,  ii.  Ji.  iUI!  :  "  i-i Caries  lu-iiu  lo  .w.r...  ■■ 
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I  must  hereafter  relate,  I  will  at  present  mention  only  one 
instance,  which,  from  the  circumstances  attending  it,  is 
very  characteristic  of  tho  age.  The  celebrated  work  by 
Chillingworth  on  the  Religion  of  Protestants,  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  defence  which  the  Reformers  have 
been  able  to  make  against  the  church  of  [tome.40  It  was 
published  in  16:)7,-1  aikl  the  position,  of  the  author  would 
induce  us  to  look  for  the  fullest  display  of  bigotry  that 
was  consistent  wit li  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Chillingworih 
had  recently  abandoned  the  creed  which  he  now  came 
forward  to  attack ;  and  he,  therefore,  might  be  expected 
to  have  that  natural  inclination  to  dogmatize  with  which 
apostasy  is  usually  accompanied.  Hesides  this,  he  was 
the  godson  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Laud,**  whoso  me- 
mory is  still  loathed,  as  the  meanest,  the  most  cruel,  and 
the  most  narrow-minded  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  epis- 
copal bench.*3  He  was,  moreover,  a.  fellow  of  Oxford, 
and  was  a  constant  resident  at  that  ancient  university, 
which  has  always  been  esteemed  as  the  refuge  of  super- 
stition, and  which  has  preserved  to  our  own  day  its  un- 
enviable fame.*1  If  now  we  turn  to  the  work  that  was 
written  under  these  auspices,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
it  was  produced  in  the  same  generation,  and  in  the  same 
country,  where,  only  twenty-six  years  before,  two  men 
had  been  publicly  burned  because  they  advocated  opinions 


»' "  /      r  i r  ^ 

"  A  lllndrrn  ivri  [..■!■  sii.iji>,"I*.  wiili  I'XijiiisUi'  >.iiii|iliritv,  1 1  ml  (  liillingwortll 
derived  hit  liberal  principle  fnim  IHlonl  :  "  tin:  v,r>  y.m.v  KdU-yi:  which,     i  — 
mirwiil  tin.'  liigii  int.lli-i.-t  and  idur.int  prinnipli-.'.  .  ■  1  < '  i  i :  J 1  i  1 1  -  ^  ..ill."  lluirla't  ' 
Lift  if  BuAop  Km,  vol.  I  p.  uL 
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different  _to  those  uf  the  established  church.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  that 
groat  movement  which  was  now  going  on,  tluit  its  pressure 
should  ho  felt  under  circumstances  the  most  hostile  to  it 
which  can  possibly  he  conceived  ;  and  that  a  friend  of 
Laud,  and  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  should,  in  a  grave  theologi- 
cal t realist;,  lay  down  principles  utterly  subversive  of  that 
theological  spirit  which  for  many  eenturies  had  enslaved 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

Tn  this  great  work,  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion 
is  openly  set  at  defiance.  Hooker,  indeed,  had  appealed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fathers  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  reason  ;  he  had,  however,  been  careful  to  add,  that 
the  reason  of  individuals  ought  to  bow  before  that  of  tiie 
church,  as  we  fiild  it  expressed  in  great  Councils,  and  in 
the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  tradition."  But  Ci.il- 
Iingworth  would  hear  of  none  of  these  things.  He  would 
admit  of  no  reservations  which  tended  to  limit  the  sacred 
right  of  private  judgment.  He  not  only  went  far  beyond 
Hooker  in  neglecting  the  Fathers,26  but  ho  even  ventured 
to  despise  the  Councils.  Although  the  sole  object  of  his 
■work  was  to  decide  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two 
greatest  sects  into  which  the  Christian  Church  has  bro- 
ken, he  never  quotes  as  authorities  the  Councils  of  that 
very  church  respecting  whioh  the  disputes  were  agitated.2' 
His  strung  and  subtle  intellect,  penetrating  the  depths  of 

*>  Hunter's  undue  respect  for  tho  Councils  of  tlie  Church  in  noticed  by 
Mr.  HuIlnm.  (',...!'.  /lit/,  vol.  i.  p.  Compare  the  hesitating  remarks  in 

<■:.:, ri.i./-:<  I,:/- :■•;->!  iit„„n;,. ,•,,■:..;]■,.  v?. 35,3a. 

'  Iti  ndinc  tin;  I'lLtlii.::!  lie  i'ii]]'.^:ti|il!ii.!i<]v  c:i!]f  trayi-lkim  ::\  a  "  north- 
west discovery."  (?1  iWm/trortl 'j  ll,t„ju„i  „/  !':,.■/. -^,,/t.  p.  Even  to 
AiLcus'.iiie,  who  was  prnk.li!>  the  !ilh-t  [if  ttii'iii,  < 'iiiHinnworlh  pays  no 
deference.  Sue  what  he  sm-f  ;.L  [i|i.  I'.iii.  :}:):!,  :!TI!  ;  anil  Uic  anlhdilv 
of  the  Father?  in  ^-.u-v.,1,  wi  pp.  ::.',:!,  :l-)ri  Chilling  nnl.  .i:,-,  rn  il.  happily 
c]i.n;-li.  that  ciiiiivhiin;]!  '* Bt-i-Liiiiit  them  fathers  when  tbev  art  fur  ihesn, 
ami  children  when  th.y  arc  amiiiiMl  1 1, .■in."  /              ].</,,  \".,1.  i.  p.  -IX'.. 

"  As  to  the  Ellpixisvd  nullionU  uf  I'mincih.  fee  l:,/.  i,:.,,i  />,„:,  j,inls, 
pp.  Ilia,  Utt.  1 1  .t'h..  l  .[■-  uiii-iuiLS  eviihncr  ..]' llii;  ,]■;.:  pr..iri-.'-,  „ f  1 1 ■  _y.nl]!., 
t.i  iih.i-i'ix  the  different  spirit  in  wlikli  r.i.m.  i,f  i.nr  i:„-r^v  i-  .n>J<L,-i-  [lus.- 
malteiv.  -ei  ,  ho- imnaiicc,  /Wi;>,  r  /!,'  <  hard-..  l,-:i:>,  vol.  ji.  pp.  100-171, 
In  Hi'  other  hialich  of  impiiry  ilo  ive  linrl  ohiiinatt.  determination  to 

nihil  n-  t.j  theurius  which  all  thinking  men  have  rejected  for  the  last  two 
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the  'subject,  despised  tbut  sort  of  controversy  which  had 
long  busied  die  minds  of  men.  In  discussing  the  points 
upon  which  c-hi!  (.'iitlmlit'rt  and  Protestants  were  at  issue, 
lie  does  not  iiitplii'e  whether  [In:  doctrines  in  i|Ut-stioii  met 
the  approval  of  the  early  church,  but  he  asks  if  they  are 
in  accordance  with  human  reason  ;  and  he  does  nut  hesi- 
tate til  say  that,  however  true  they  may  be,  no  man  is 
bound  to  believe  them  if  be  findj  that  they  are  repugnant 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding.  Nor  will  lie  con- 
sent that  faith  should  supply  the  absence  of  authority.  Even 
this  favourite  principle  of  theologians  is  by  Chilliugwoi'lh 
made  to  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  the  human  reason.8* 
Reason,  he  says,  gives  us  knowledge  ;  while  faith  only 
gives  us  belief,  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  and  is,  there- 
lore,  inferior  to  it.  It  is  by  reason,  and  not  by  faith,  that 
we  must  discriminate  in  religious  matters  ;  and  it  is  by 
reason  alone  that  we  can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood, 
finally,  he  solemnly  reminds  his  reader;*,  that  in  religions 
matters  no  one  ought  to  be  expected  to  draw  strong  con- 
clusions from  imperfect,  premises,  or  to  credit  improbable 
statements  upon  scanty  evidence  ;  still  less,  ho  says,  was 
it  ever  intended  that  men  should  so  prostitute  their  rea- 
son, as  to  believe  with  iufallible  faith  that  which  they  are 
unable  to  prove  with  iufallible  arguments.20 

"  Indeed,  he  attempts  to  fasten  !ho  same  doctrine  n[in::  tin-  f'.iil.i.lifs ; 
"liicli.  11  I,.;  euillcl  have  d,,i,c,  i«m]c[  i.f  course  liave  uu.h:.l  the  frathm.-v. 
He  soys,  rathe,  unfaiiiv,  "  VuUr  chinch  vun  inimk.  I, wail*.-  .oil  [hisik  Jim 


and  falsehood;  :ind  he  that  makes  li-jt  i  I  j  i  -  use  of  it,  but  believes 
things  lie  ioiniv.  not  why,  1  sjiv  it  i.-i  hy  chance  that  in:  iiclioivs  the  troth, 
and  not  by  choice ;  and  1  cannot  hut  fear  that  God  will  not  accept  of  this 
■Mviliire  .if  funis."  p.  l:s;l.  "  God'a  spirit,  if  he  please,  tuny  work  more,— 
a  certainty  of  adherence  beyuud  a  certainty  of  evidence ;  but  neither  Cod 

the  conclusion  tlutu  the  premises  deserve;  to  build  an  infiSuble  faith  upon 
uiii:ivi-rt  That  are  only  liijhly  eii-.ld.iu  anil  n  jl  infallihle  ;  as  it  Here  n  great. 

anil  hcj.v  oiiiMii.^  n,        u  r.iii..l.iL;u:i  tiial  halii  not  hticn^lh  tn-..;:oil c m - 

ate."  p.  MS.  "  lor  failh  is  not  knowledge,  mi  more  ihmi  if  tree  is  four, 
hut  eminently  contained  in  it ;  no  that  ho  [hat  knows,  believes,  aiid  sonic- 
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No  one  of  ordinary  reflection  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
manifest  tendency  of  these  opinions,  lint  what  is  more 
iitijn n  t;mt  to  observe  is,  the  process  through  which,  in  the 
march  of  civilization,  the  human  mind  had  been  obliged 
to  pass,  before  it  could  reach  such  elevated  views.  The 
Reformation,  by  destroying  the  dogma  of  an  infallible 
church,  had  of  course  weakened  the  reverence  which  was 
paid  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Still,  such  was  the  force 
of  old  associations,  that  our  countrymen  long  continued 
to  respect  what  they  had  ceased  to  venerate.  Thus  it 
was,  that  Jewel,  though  recognizing  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible,  had,  in  cases  where  it  was  silent  or  am- 
biguous, anxiously  appealed  to  the  early  church,  by  whose 
decision  be  supposed  all  difficulties  could  be  easily  cleared. 
He,  therefore,  only  used  his  reason  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
crepancies which  ousted  between  Scripture  and  tradition  ; 
hut  when  they  did  not  clash,  he  paid  what  is  now  con- 
sidered a  superstitious  deference  to  antiquity.  Thirty 
years  after  him  came  Hooker  who  made  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  laying  down  principles  from  which  Jewel  would 
have  shrunk  with  fear,  did  much  to  weaken  that  which 
it  was  reserved  for  Chilling  worth  utterly  to  destroy.  Thus 
it  is,  that  these  three  great  men  represent  the  three  dis- 
tinct epochs  of  the  three  successive  generations  in  which 
they  respectively  lived.  In  Jewel,  reason  is,  if  I  may  so 
say.  the  superstructure  of  ihe  system  ;  but  authority  is 
the  basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  is  built.  In 
Hooker,  authority  is  only  the  superstructure,  and  reason 
is  the  basis.31    But  in  Chillingworth,  whose  writings  were 

tiling  ][nirv  !  but  lie  tlirit  believes  numy  linn:-.-  rlvi'3  nr.t  !f!i(iw— n:iv,  if  lie 
i-uili  I  :ii'dy  auii  nmi-ulv  Lelii-ve,  hi;  i](,th  inner  know."  [1.412.     Koo  also 

"  On  the  conuoiion  between  the  Reformation  and  tho  views  advocated 
in  tin-  /.'(■,'■. ..;,(.<; ;,-.,/  i: /;'.,.  muf  m-  .Y,,,-,.„,,i.«  Ih-fh,.,,  t -,tri.,-i.<ti„,i  h,<- 

!,;■„.;  y,  47,  ivitri  s.iiue  ;1blv  rcruui-lis  by  L.-.k.;,  in  K ,„j.;  Lit,- '</  !.;cl-;\iA.  ii. 
ji]!.  siu-liil.  Lueke,  whti  Bin,  miv  thiiii;  hut  :■.  fiu-iiil  e>  ilie  church,  wiis  n 
■.:i,-;.L  nuini.ri  ..I'  ]  [...,!;,-■-,  i,:u!  in  ..„,.  ,■;,][<  ],in,  "  |Ik-  ;irdi-ii].i|..si.;.b1T." 

Jiittiy  on  tlevtrmatitt,  in  L'.tii  *  U'r.,-i-.i.  vnl.  iv.  p.  360. 

nf  Ihf  ii]i|>^]ii-ii-.!.  uf  liooker  quoted  against  him  Jewel's  Apology.  See 
J  I. .,■,(■,,.■■■,..■;  li,:,t.  /Ji,,,,.  vol.  iii.  p.  .M:i.  '  l>r.  Wurd-iv.itth  i:.ilis  this  "  ciiri- 
uu?;"  but  it  would  be  iniieh  ninii-  inrii.nt  if  it  hail  not  happened.  Coiiiparc 
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Jiiu-l)ingi.'}-.-5  of  the  comiiiLr  storm,  authority  entirely  (lis-  I 
appears,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  religion  is  made  to  rest 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  unaided  reason  of  man  shall  I 
interpret  tho  decrees  of  an  omnipotent  God. 

The  immense  success  of  this  great  work  of  Chilling- 
worth,  must  have  aided  that  movement  of  which  it  is  itself 
an  evidence.39  It  formed  a  decisive  vindication  of  reli- 
gious dissent  ;33  and  thus  justified  the  breakiug-up  of  the 
Anglican  church,  which  the  same  generation  lived  to  wit- 
ness. Its  fundamental  prineipio  was  adopted  by  the  most 
influential  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, —  such  as 
Hales,  Owen,  Taylor,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Locke,  and  even 
the  cautious  and  time-serving  Temple  ;  ali  of  whom  in- 
sisted upon  the  authority  of  private  judgment,  as  forming 
a  tribunal  from  which  no  one  had  the  power  of  appcnl. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems  obvious.3'1  If 
the  ultimate  test  of  truth  is  imiividu.'il  judgment,  and  if 
no  one  can  affirm  that  the  judgments  of  men,  which  are 
often  contradictory,  can  ever  bo  infallible  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  there  is  nt)  decisive  criterion  of  religious 
truth.  This  is  a  melancholy,  and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  a 
most  inaccurate  conclusion  ;  but  it  is  one  which  every  na- 
tion must  entertain,  before  it  can  achieve  that  great  work 

tho  remarks  made  liy  the  Bishop  of  Tjimrrk'k  (l'-irr'a  Kuril,  vol.  ii.  p.  47D, 


"  Do  Mainsuis  (/-'/■■  <■;'  '7, ,;,',„ [ij>.  2->i>,  says:  "  His  lmuk 
w;.-i  )C«'iv,.,]  with  n  Kuni'l-jl  iipliiansij  J  -n l.I,  whiit  ihtIljiih  li.-vi-r  liapiK'l.fll  In 
am-  i.tlitr  iTuiirr»-iT-iiil  work  of  that  built,  two  editions  of  it  Kill  fm  I  .L:-=rn:-.L 

iu'.1jL:i  U-m.  il.riii  five  ii  tbi.  .  .  .  Thu  qiiii*  rule  i  ■!  ii  lunik,  aii'l  <!i,[i'.-<i:iU. 

of  a  book  of  controversy,  in  folio,  ia  a  good  proof  that  the  author  hit  the 


it,  Chilliugworth's 

.p. £34,  Com-- 


„.;,.,  Lit',  vol. i.p^.  SM.  Comparu  /ViMj-cm  theCkureti,  voh  r  pp^267,aa; 

Lrtttrt  and  Livrt,\o\.  ii.  pp.  2B8,  U2!h  F  ' 

"  A  Ghort  but  able  viuw  nf  Li;u  ::f\ic^l  v/hkh  t:if  l-]ii.'li']i  niuiil  mm-  ii.'- 
L'rm  rissmiii-,  "ill  hi;  finiml  ill  .-Vi  i'./ti,i ,  (J.  c  htri.  i,  .!,  ,  ,■*.„.'.,.,-,....'',  rn  llVifn- 
tckafim,  vol  ii.  pp.  95  seq. 
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of  toleration,  which,  even  in  our  own  country,  and  in  our 
own  time,  is  not  jet  consummated.  It  is  necessary  that 
men  should  learn  to  doubt,  liefore  they  begin  to  tolerate; 
and  that  they  should  recognizo  the  fallibility  of  their  own 
opinions,  before  they  respect  tlie  opinions  of  their  oppo- 
nents.85  This  great  process  is  far  from  being  yet  com- 
pleted in  any  country  ;  and  the  European  mind,  barely 

ing  confidence  in  its  own  belief,  is  still  iei  a  middle,  and, 
no  to  say,  a  probationary  stage.  When  that  stage  shall 
be  finally  passed,  when  we  shall  have  learned  to  estimate 
men  solely  by  their  character  and  their  acts,  and  not  at 
all  by  their  theological  dogmas,  wo  shall  then  be  able  to 
form  our  religious  opinions  by  that  purely  transcendental 
process,  of  which  in  every  age  glimpses  have  been  granted 
to  a  few  gifted  minds.  That  this  is  the  direction  in  which 
things  are  imw  hastening,  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who 
has  studied  the  progress  of  modern  civilization.  Within 
the  short  space  of  three  centuries,  the  old  theological  spirit 
has  been  compelled,  not  only  to  descend  from  its  long-es- 
tablished supremacy,  hut  to  abandon  those  strongholds  to 
which,  in  the  face  of  advancing  know  ledge,  it  has  vainly 
attempted  to  secure  a  retreat.  All  its  most  cherished 
pretensions  it  has  been  forced  gradually  to  relinquish:™ 
And  although  in  England  a  temporary  prominence  has 
recently  been  given  to  certain  religious  controversies,  slill 
the  circumstances  attending  them  show  the  alteration  in 

»  In  maldyS  Dangtn  10  CkriHan  FtiiA,  pp.  ISS-19S,  there  is  n  perspi- 
cuous atatemeut  of  the  arguments  now  commonly  received  :l;tmi  li^i  eociciu,; 

1111-11  tV  llltir  ri'lisi'MW  U]Hl|ii)(lS.      Hilt   lilt  must  [l.llViTflll  (if  tilV'C  ill)!i:illl'llt:, 

ore  hased  entirely  upon  expediency,  which  wiiulil  Iklvc  iiismvti  tin-it  n-jec- 
ti.  111  ill  uri  aire  i.f  mmni  tvlijriuiis  cimvictiims.    .Sutnc,  an  J  .,nlv  .-  ■  1 1 : 1 1_- ,  <it'  t;iL- 

O  loiricul  diii'inilli.'i  rfli.rtiiiE:  I..U-Mti,.nr  ate  imtiivil  lit  ('.J.n'.V'-  hit. 

lit;:  in  l"i,.«,  v.  -1.  i.  pp.  :5 !-'-:».)  ;  iiii.  I  II  :u  ii  .tiu-r  wurli  (  Ti..  J-'ei  ■■:,■(.  vi. i.  i.  p.  '-'.), 
he  in. .miii, tis,  wiial  is  tlti:  ml  fact.  ''titat  siinu  itulitTiTcncn  uliifii  makes 
ti.lenUii.ii  so  imsv  n  virtue  with  its."  Sis'  alsd  .(n7,.,'iw.,i  l/ur.  .<  fiVf.™-*  lit 

Truth,  2d  series 'lr'.;Mi.  :>7ti  ;  una  .Vl.'ii.iV.  fll:;ir,,l  tqt.it.  It,-..  .-,,].  v. 

p. 817;  "a  spirit  of  mutual  tulenitiuli  and  forticanuice  liaa  ap[jcutca  kaat 
ono  good  coilfecitcnijc  ,.f  :v;i- ami  iiuiiiii-n.nce!. " 

"  It  would  In;  idle  to  .'Her  [ir.mfs  of  ■■■  sii.iliiric.us  a  fart  :  till  tlio  ii.toler 
will  In-  i 1 1 h r-!  ml  hv  Millie  1 1- i k i r 1 1;  remarks  in  C.ji.-.'i II '■'.<;.  ■(V  In  Iti  i;,;;\r, 
ml.  i.  pp.  228,  229. 
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the  character  of  tho  age.  Disputes  which,  a  century  ago, 
would  have  set  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  flame,  are  now 
regarded  with  indifference  by  tho  vast  majority  of  edu- 
cated men.  The  complications  of  modem  society,  and 
the  immense  variety  of  interests  into  which  it  is  divided, 
have  done  much  to  distract  tin;  intellect, and  to  prevent  it 
from  dwelling  upon  subjects  which  a  less-occupier  1  pimple 
would  deem  of  paramount  importance.  Resides  this,  the 
accumulations  of"  science  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
former  age,  and  offer  suggestions  of  such  surpassing  in- 
terest, that  nearly  all  our  greatest  thinkers  devote  to 
them  tho  whole  of  their  time,  and  refuse  to  busy  them- 
selves with  matters  of  mere  speculative  belief.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  what  used  to  he  considered  the  most 
important  of  all  questions,  is  now  abandoned  to  inferior 
men,  who  mimic  the  zeal,  without  possessing  the  influence 
ofthoae  really  groat  divines  whose  works  are  among  the 
glories  of  our  early  literature.  These  turbulent  polemics 
have,  indeed,  distracted  the  church  by  their  clamour,  but 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  the 
great  body  of  English  intellect;  and  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation  is  notoriously  opposed  to  that  mon- 
astic and  ascetic  religion  which  it  is  now  vainly  attempted 
to  reconstruct.  The  truth  is,  that  the  time  for  these 
things  has  gone  by.  Theological  interests  have  long  ceased 
to  be  supreme;  and  the  affairs  of  nations  aro  no  longer 
regulated  according  to  ecclesiastical  views.17    In  England, 


the?" ovln"™"^'7 "compare61^  o/Vcto-iriw  Chmvk, 

HIS- 1  II,  .TS-;  S,,r./r*  rli,;.!,n„  I';!, I'm.  pp.  17t\  177,  -Zl'.l;  l;dma 
lite  ;n  tlit  Cliiirdi,  vol.  ii.  p.  3f.iL.  It  is  llms  that  river/  tliiiru'  is  In 
confirm  the  remarkable  prviliction  <-f  Sir  .Parries  Mnekiiit.frh.  that  " 
power  (unless  some  rsTolulloii,  anspieions  to  priestcraft,  slr.niM  t 
Europe  in  igtiuniiieu)  will  eertiii-ilj  nut  survive  the  nineieellth  Ci 
J/™,  of  JfactimtuA,  voL  i.  p.  87. 
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where  tlie  march  has  been  more  rapid  than  elsewhere, 
this  change  is  very  observable.  In  every  other  depart- 
ment wo  have  had  a  series  of  great  and  powerful  thinkers, 
who  have  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  have  won  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  for  more  than  a  century,  wc 
have  not  produced  ;i  single  original  work  in  the  whole  field 
V  of  controversial  theology.  For  more  than  a  century,  "the 
apathy  on  thin  subject  has  been  mi  nuivked,  that  there  has 
been  made  no  addition  of  value  to  that  immense  mass  of 
divinity,  which,  ;iniong  thinking  men,  is  in  every  successive 
generation  losing  something  of  its  former  interest.31' 

nnd  gretadarieiTan!  iiuftlfeologiuiis.    They  aro  logicians,  chemists,  skilled 

tin-  rame  lii^li  iimlim-iiy  klvb  :  "  Hut,  ivitliin  Hi.'  jiien'iit  ctiitiirv,  "Inn  Iiiih 
been  written  in  the  Kuglish  tongue,  in  any  detriment  of  theological  txha- 


t>.  '!,'.)!  :,„:in-'        il.i.lin.-  .  f     Uiili-h  lli-n'.i-i,"  (I-  ,:!.  ]■,..■  : i - -■  | ■ .  ii:n... 

rain  ..f  tt,«;  cmiH'  «.!it.    The  ltev.  .Mr.  Ward  (N,;l  ,.f  f liritt i-iii  Vl,«„-I,, 

gy     Ste bImi IatiS  I 
vul.  iv.  n.  rcsT:     v>  ailmrtuii,  wc  chink,  ivas  the  1:lsc  ..f  ciu-  print  divines. 
.  .  ,  The  day.,  .1  the  l'„.hvM,Il,f  a,,.!  Ii;,„„i,-,  li,,- ll....l,1..:„,(lTai]<,.>,  are 
loni;  '-'  'lie  I'V."    l>r,  l\irr  was  tile  only  llniili-.'i  f  h'.eh^iai:  -  iiier  U  a:  bin !.  n 


r.f  A;'.  Ilia.  vol.  ii.  p.  ITKl  and  iW  '.Tlie:  i.virlciii.e  'lie  r:i-;\r!  I.v  ttiu 
•■Iifev  t.f  Mn-ir  ancient  tti.tliis,  «e  ,W.<'..  \!-,l„,i-~  uf  ll,r,„,  l:„.h.p  „/-.V,„. 
tt-i'ri,  ]i[>.  1-1  ;  ami  the  com|>lailII  ff  Nr.  Knoivier,  in  ITiiii,  in  .V ,>/..  ,Vj 
7.r7.  .I»r,  vol.  ii.  j..  Kin,  Si  nee  llitn,  atteni|.l,  have  been  maile  at  O.vfnrd 
:n  remedy  liii-i  louden. 
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educated  men,  are  only  now  e 
which  scepticism40  ia  the  leadi 

iiifi-ti;,riLv  i  if  iImsh  rtcciit  cffiprts,  that 
[IillE  i:.'U  ; r: : 1 1 !-i !. ■■■  Liilini'^,  vlnT,  i:!  pi'i 
c(rr;i;lf'l  niithiiif;  ami  in'  rv.n  iisserts 
nifliiiiL'huU  10  sw  it,  liilt  tilt  ctiii-f,  p 
lias  my  diiim  tu  in;  considered  an  c- 
flibboh."  AVtcirum  on  the  Drixlo^nititt  < 


Meaning,  llem't,  il  may  l)C  well  tci  state  (lihtlin-lly  v\Il:lL  ]  '.vi.-li  1 1,  I'unvi-y 
I iv  tlit  ni.rd  "fc.:|,ii  ■ism."  liv  wpticisin  I  merely  moan  hardneps  i.tUiin', 
no  that  an  increased  nctptiuism  in  an  iiinsvasui  pt'iv.ipti.m  of  u,v  ■  1  i J 1  i ■  My 
of  proving  assertions;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  increased  application, 
ihnI  an  i:iui  i      J  ililln~ii.ii,  of  the  rales  of  rcosoliiug,  auj  of  ilia  UUTB  of  evi- 
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fur,  therefore,  from  our  apprehensions  heing  excited  by 
this  rapidly-inn-easing  spirit,  we  ought  rather  to  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  encourage  that  which,  though  pain- 
fill  to  some,  is  salutary  to  all;  because  by  it  alone  can 
\f  religious  bigotry  bo  ellcctuallv  destroyed.  Nor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  that,  before  this  can  be  done,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  suffering  must  first  intervene.*'  If  one  age  believes 
too  much,  it  is  but  n  natural  reaction  that  another  age 
should  believe  too  little.  Such  are  the  imperfections  of 
our  nature,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  the  very  laws  of  its 
progress,  to  pass  through  those  crises  of  scepticism  and 
of  mental  distress,  which  to  a  vulgar  eye  are  states  of 
national  decline  and  national  shame;  but  which  are  only 
as  the  fire  by  which  the  gold  must  be  purged  before  it 
can  leave  its  dross  in  the  pot  of  the  refiner.  To  apply  the 
imagery  of  the  great  allegorist,  it  is  necessary  that  the 

denCC.  Thin  frcliiii;  lii  sitiLti.iii  ami  of  suspended  judging!  lias,  iii  v\i::y 
department  of  thought,  Ihvii  tin'  invariable  preliminary  10  nil  the  intellec- 
tual ic\',]LHi'.ii,:  rli:;iu.L;i]  "\\w]i  I  Ik-  Liiiii:ui  iiih'i  lias  [:a:-.-iil  r  :li:iI  wi'.ia.ii:  it. 
there  could  In:  1 1"  ).r<i;!iv!",  no  i-li^nj!.1,  no  fLviiiKiiiiui.  In  [ibytdt-B.  it  is  the 
ncccsBsiy  precursor  of  science ;  in  politics,  of  liberty ;  in  theology,  of  tole- 
ration.   These  are  the  three  leading  forms  of  scepticism;  it  is,  therefore, 

'      ™pnl>le  of  p™f.  J  '  ~ 

"  What  11  learned  hislm  inn  lias  -aid  r.F  tin:  effVet  uhiih  the  inellmd  uf 
Socrates  produced  on  n  very  ir.i  (irvck  mind.;,  is  ;,[ii.i:,-j Lie  to  that  state 
riiron  ;h  which  :i  ;:rent  |  art  of  Kunipe  i-  mm  pa-sink':  "  Till'  Sacr-atie  dia- 
lectics, clearing  avtay  from  the  mind  its  mist  of  landed  knowledge,  and 

of  the  torpedo.  The  newly-cmtad  consciousness  of  ignorance  waj  nlike 
'.me:     .  i'  I.  il  .  ami  I  mini  I         .■     1  i  tiifcu  nl   ibi  ami  lainrt. 

Wo™  experienced,  "'iich  intellectual  ipiukeaii v>iiii'li  mild  never  con) - 
aicucc  r.nl.ii  tin:  mind  had  >  d:K.!. as/. I  ..f  ity ritual  illu.-aan  of  labe 

cursor,  hut  run  the  ilid::|je]i;alile  coadkioii      future  pn^i-is-.'' 

i         vol.  viii.  pp.  iil-l.  ill:-.,  Kvo,_18fll.    Comjjan;  Kritikdtr  r-j  ,•■  >.  V,,;- 

Huhif.liLt/.  fiir  die.  uicnschliche  ^rnunft,  da  sio'sLch  liber  ihre  doRmatischo 
Wandering  besinneii  und  den  Kntwtirf  v.,u  iiet  (ieaeml  tnaehen  kann,  wo 
sic  -ic-i  bctinoiet.  nni  il.rcn  «  c.E  h.rneraiu  nut  nielmrir  l-aclu:rnL  it  m  allien 

III  koilUell,  IlliCr  hi.U  .  b ;  a  Wc.htiulntl  /.mil  lic-laiidhai:  A 1 1  f  I  ■  ]  1 1  a  a  I J.  c  

So  iit  das  skeptisehi!  Verfahr-eu  lw:ir  an  sieli  wilisv'iiir  die  Vernuiifcfnigeu 
nicat  hefricdigend,  aber  doch  yoriibend,  nm  ihre  Vorskhtigkeit  luerwocken 
und  nnf  grfiTidlicho  Mittel  iu  weison,  die  sic  inihran  reehtmiissigen  Besitieii 
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poor  pilgrim,  laden  with  the  weight  of  accumulated  super- 
stitiniis^lioul.l  struck  through  the  .Slough  of  Despond 
and  the  Valley  of  Death,  before  he  can  reach  that  glorious 
city,  glittering  with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  which  the 
first  sight  is  sufficient  recompense  for  his  toils  and  his 
fears. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this 
double  movement  of  scepticism  and  of  toleration  continued 
to  advance;  though  its  progress  was  constantly  cheeked 
by  the  two  successors  of  Klkabotli.  who  in  every  thing  re- 
versed the  enlightened  policy  of  the  great  queen.  These 
princes  exhausted  their  strength  in  stru^lin^  against  the 
tendencies  of  an  age  they  were  unable  to  understand  ; 
but,  happily,  the  spirit  which  thev  wished  to  quench  had 
reached  a  height  that  mocked  their  control.  At  the  same 
time,  the  march  of  the  English  mind  was  still  further 
aided  by  the  nature  of  those  disputes  which,  during  half 
a  century,  divided  the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  great  contest,  kid  been  between  the  church  and 
its  opponents  ;  between  those  who  were  orthodox,  and 
those  who  were  heretical.  But,  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles,  theology  was  for  the  first  time  merged  in  politics. 
It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  of  creeds  and  dogmas;  but  it 
was  a  struggle  between  those  who  favoured  tin;  crown,  and 
those  who  supported  the  parliament.  The  minds  of  men, 
thus  fixed  upon  matters  of  real  importance,  neglected 
those  inferior  pursuits  that  had  clignissed  the  attention  of 
their  fathers.42  When,  at  length,  public  affairs  had  reached 

"  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  lieen  eye  noted  this  change,  says  (L/ciur/s  <m  Mo- 

l/,W;r,/,  \:  'I'M),  "  What  s'lrikl-s  US  |:r«, imin,,., 0 y,  is.  that  «T.!,S,  in 
[it  :.!  [■n]j'.,:.t  !i.'tw.TI   til.!  .T'lwri  Mi, I  -J].;;  j arli:uill:llt . "     Till!  itrdiuitry  i-oio- 

piLirt.  inch  m  fllr  A^Utam  (JO*,  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  Sl),i»l  oUAH^hl/re' 

the  eminently-politic*)  character  of  the  ettuggle  was.  recognized  by  several 
cuislfiiiiiiirarifa.  Kvt.ii  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  tho  difficult  game  ha 
iiiL'i  i"  ]i!iiv.  <listiitot ly  stated,  in  that  ibo  origin  of  the  war  was  not 

]'i:lLL'i.iiL.-.  "fije  (■„,/./''■■■  I''r-,i.\er!i',  vi. I.  iii.  j>.  liES;  and  cun-ulinrativc  tvi- 
(Liki.-  in  W'db-rs  /littery  ef  /aiftjttli/ltncy,  part  i.  p.  iSi.  James  I.  also  saw 
t.liiil  the  I'liritiiim  rti.-iv  rial iScri .1  is  t.i  ihe  stiuu  lll.in  ti,  tin-  ■rhu-.r.h  : 

"diMts.  dillVt-  frunt  us  in  [n.iiita  of  religion,  as  in  their  confused  form 
of  |>  ,li(-v  unii  |,arity  j  being  ever  discontented  with  the  present  tfuvcrninetlt, 
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their  crisis;,  the  hard  fate  of  tlic  king,  which  eventually 
advanced  the  interests  of  tlie  throne,  was  most  injurious 
to  those  of  the  church,  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  execution  of 
Charles,  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  whole  system  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  from  which,  in  this  country,  it  has  never 
been  able  to  recover.  The  violent  death  of  the  king  ex- 
cited the  sympathies  of  the  people;  and  by  thus  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  royalists,  hastened  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.'13  But  the  more  name  of  that  great 
party  which  had  risen  to  power,  was  suggestive  of  the 
change  thai,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  taking  place 
in  the  national  mind.  It  was,  indeed,  no  light  thing,  that 
Knglanil  should  be  ruled  by  men  who  called  themselves 
independents;  and  who,  under  that  title,  not  only  beat 
back  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  but  professed  an  un- 
bounded contempt  for  all  those  rites  and  dogmas  which 
the  clergy  had,  during  many  centuries,  continued  to 
amass.41  True  it  is,  that  the  Independents  did  not  always 

ami  iTii|i;i[ii'iil       jutl'i iv  J:p'  rlnriiv:  '.Uiirli  :n.ikitli  :bei:  sects  msuflVr- 

l^lr.  mam  m  in,-, I   .v.-alih."  u( A,  in  /W.  /Jilt. 

vol,  i,  p.  !lW.  Se,-il,,,  (he  iiWrv.iti.iiis  iiH'rilicil  (.1  I'V-  IV',  i[[  >',„„. Tr.i'tt, 
vol.  is.  p,  ;"i7i!  :  ■'  The  king  and  parlhraion;  fell  unt  about  i:i;ut-.  !  -  u:'  t-Lvll 
Tight  ;  ....   the  first  [liilWi'iici;  !.rlivi-i;l>  ll liiny  =ni:i  llir  Ko^'li.K  pailia- 

]iioij[  iJid       rc-peci  [vision,  I  >:\  civil  property." 

"  See  Ik, //,.,:.  ;l  I.',.-  U.'.-'li       p.  71  C.    Sir  W.  T i ! [ r : 1 1 1 ,  [:i  l:is. 

J/'»«i",  -rm,  IhattluMhr.M,,:  oR'liavL-s  II.  was   :u-<i  U  '■  wh;,t 

ii:ui  |  Ef-Lii  in  the  ]a-t  r.'ijn.''  Tn.-uli'f  MV  rh,  vol.  is.  p.  311.    Triip  ;nav  lie 

illustrated  fcy  therraiirfa  of  M.  Larouiiue  on  the  eiecutiou  or  Louis  XVI. 

'i  i  .  i        ihii  i  i  .  i  ,i  .,i:r  ■    . i .  i '  i        .i  :.i 

iilh-Tle   ipu'l<|ile  I  -'■  lie   la  Yi-lll'i-jLML'o,      Kill'   |m;|.;ir;i  :iiusi   1 1 e 1 1_-  r.-acl  ion 

contro  la  cai.se  rconliiicjune,  el  mil  i\v.  cote  i',o  la  roiaulc  la  sensibilitc,  l'iu 
inc  pi  l  itii-  ilea  pen  pies." 

ill,  ivineh  tin-  House  .fl'MiiiiMi,  in  loW,  repelled  the 
:  Assemhlv  of  Piithcs."  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  dc- 
i  nf  tilt  predominant  party  nr'  -- 


sect  which,  when  possessed  of  power,  advocated  toleration.  Compare  Ornie'i 

i„tr„t  a.-.-,,,  vv.  i\;t iomii  ;       ™  r. vui.  xii.  p.  ,>i-;  if 

//i.<f.  .j/"  It.ii.pr, pn,[  ii.  pp.  r.o,  ].',,.  part  tii.  p.  r/,rrr-.oW>  J/i.<r. 
i/f tie  lii ',!  f '•«!■,  pp.  Ill i),  lilO.  .Sol no  ivriscrs  a.cnbe  great  merit  to  Jeremy 
'hivl.jr  fi.-i-  lii-  ini\i«:u-y  of  l-lw.ilin:!  (i !-<,?>-'<  Lift  «.''  'f'.n/iti.:  p.  xivii.  ;  and 
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push  to  their  full  extent  the  consequences  of  their  own 
cLin-trim.'S.'11    Still,  it  was  a  groat  matter  to  have  tliu.se 

iluclnncs  nroiiiii/ed  I'V  (he  o  nisi  il  invi  I  authorities  nf  the 

state.  Besides  this,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the 
Puritans  were  more  fanatical  than  superstitious.46  They 
■were  so  ignorant  of  the  real  principles  of  government,  as 
to  direct  penal  laws  against  private  vices;  and  to  suppose 
that  immorality  could  be  stemmed  by  legislation.1''  Hut, 
notwithstanding  this  serious  error,  thev  always  resisted 
the  aggressions  even  of  tiieir  own  clergy;  and  the  de- 
struction of  tlie  old  episcopal  hierarchy,  though  perhaps 

Parr',  Work,  vol.  iv.  p.  417);  but  the  truth  is,  tlat  when  ho  wrote  the 
pleading  for  Kli^owii  iater^a.  ^hen, "°^™'t^*^°^  o^Eiiglnnd 

r^o^i!).  ...Vi-tiir  i'^  'i  'J^ivh^  ,\hou^^ 

.■Sprees  Licu.^-lf  ■  ll-rmdv  ,.,[,  tliiw  JutI  ktia,,  :  attt.  a  r,.:rl  ,1  1  v  :'i  I  l'l  1-1  K  ll 

/..;.,■ r,,,s  tt,.h.,p  „f  Drmum,  in  NidMt  lUuttraliani  if  Lit.  Ilittorg, 

«  However^  llistmp  Short  (l/utoryo/ tin  Churth  vf  Jtw/fauJ.  Ave,  I84T,pp. 

1!"     :  it]   ■■  .  Hi.  .  I   I ■  ■  J r  i  ■   ■  .      I1!      ...hi  ■un.  :!;  Ii 

Bishop  Kenner.  .1",-/..  ir,  lUnhm,  /Wy.  Vl>|.  ii.  p.  4711.  S„-  also  V,n,.,l,.,„  . 
Cr.,i  ,n.n,  i.il.  i.  |i.  vv:i. ;  mnI  mi  I  in-  p  iierallv  loleraiit  spirit  of  this  great 

/.,'...<  . .v.//w,  v.il.  iii.  pp.  ^iT-  ST."  Hni  ill,;  iii,.st  iltrtiiict  recognition 
of  tht"  priucijill.  is  in  ;i  Islttr  r'r™  Vr;.:.ir'J  In  SU<\vr-<jt<itr'it 
rtfciitly  iniiuvi]  in  f r,u,„,r,!l,  v„l.  i,  [,|>.  anl,  2oi,  >-v,i,  IS-Ki.  In  it 
I'l-niiiw.-U  »■«!,  "  Sir.  tin;  state,  in  ,-li.:1:iai_-  un  n  to  tirv,-  it,  takes  mi  Notice 
of  their  ,  pinion.  ■  if  tliL-v  It  ivillin..  fnitli!u!lv  to  m tvi  it,— that  satisfies." 
See  i,.:,i:ii,.ii.il  ■  i-,,,,!"  in  ( ;,r,r i  '.<  //,.".  ■./  (  y,i/,v/,  ,.('  /;■„.,■!'.:  ml.  ii. 
pp.  2-15,  240. 

"  No  ono  nin  mulei-slaml  ttiu  re.il  l.i-iorv  of  iln-  Puritan-,  w  1...  does  not 
take  chi-i  into  consideration.  In  the  presimt  Intimiiietion,  it  in  impossible 
to  discuss  so  large  a  subject :  and  1  must,  te.erv,;  it  foi  the  [none  part  of 

(ills  v.  ovk.il,  aliirl,  ,1,.:  livtorvo:  Eu;\,,rl  e.i!l  l-  -pe.iai:;  !,.al-,i.     In  l]:^ 

bine,  in  his  !?l<Wi"e™it'  JJwJSb"'  /irfwSii'"/™//.  voUi.  p.'fls"  '   '  ' 

"  Compare  Il.i.'.-,:M!,.„:>  t)l.„r> -n  rff  X'.^ir! p.  I  with  /,'«,■- 
I-,,,'.  /),.„■., „/.'/„■  /',;r//,i,„-„/,„/rr,„„„-/;,  v„l.  i.  pp.  n-viii.  1  Li,        v„l.  ii. 

wahout  benefit  of  clergy  j  but,  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  and  his 
fri.'inii.  foiiiid  thin  law  nther  inconvenient ;  to  it  was  repealed.  See  /i.W-- 
-  '  'v.  p.  o5. 
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c:ieiit  pump,  had  L-vidtfutly  lost  her  ancient  power;18  At 
the  same  time,  the  new  king,  from  levity,  rather  than  from 
reason,  despised  the  disputes  «i  theologians,  ami  treated 
questions  of  religion  with  what  he  considered  a  philoso- 
phic indifference."  The  courtiers  followed  big  example, 
and  thought  they  could  not  err  in  imitating  him,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  results  were 
such  as  nmM  liu  familiar  even  to  the  most  superficial  road- 


ungcuial  atmosphere  of  a  court.  ' 
king  was  surrounded,  were  unequi 
suspense  ;  and  they  attempted  to 
the  blasphemous  expression  of  aw 
delity.  With  scarcely  an  exeeptio; 
were  most  fayoured  by  Charles,  exhausted  the  devices  of 
their  ribald  spirit,  in  mocking  a  religion,  of  the  nature  of 


JliU.  of  lie  Cl.arttl  uf  Kiu/l-r,,,!.  y.  .Ml;",.  Sei.  aim,  .in  till'  iliinim-lii-.i  h'lln- 
eilce  uf  tilt.'  cliuri'il'ilf-KllfillHld  cLm.')'  life  IT  till!  ILii.lKl'.Lnill,  S—jtli-:''.'  J.il:  [■'' 

\Y,/.ifi),  v.,1.  i  ]>[..  ■>:-,     j  ami  ir,..Vs.l„'.(  k/w.-. ,i,;„„    i>,e      -i  n-i-i, 

pp.  129-131. 

es  II.,  both  declared  tliiU  In.'  was  a  deist.  CuTJipiirt? 
UnU'if'I'i  /!••'■  M'  fi,.;jl.  vol.  viii.  ]i-  1L'7,  with  ll-im-'t  U't-i  H'inru, 
vol.  V.  |).  Co.  His  >iiil.sii|iu'ii[  (.-.inversion  I"  Catholicism  is  . ■  \ : i l: I ]_v  analo- 
gous td  the  iiu.-rc.ircd  devotion  (if  [.■iiiif  XI  V.  dimnj;  the  latter  ;-i  :irs  r,f  ais. 
life.  In  both  cases,  sui-crstition  was  the  natural  refuge  of  a  wern-oul  and 
dirtoiileiited  UlxTiine,  ulm  find  eiliauslud  all  the  resources  of  the  lowest 
and  most  grovelling  pleasures. 
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a  more  general  tendency.  They  were  the  unwholesome 
offspring  of  that  spirit  of  Jislu  liuf,  and  of  that  daring  re- 
volt against  authority,  which  characterized  the  most  emi- 
nent Englishmen  during  the  .seventeenth  century.  It  was 
this  which  caused  Locke  to  be.  an  innovator  in  his  philo- 
sophy, and  nu  Unitarian  in  his  creed.  It  was  this  which 
made  Newton  a  Socinian  ;  which  forced  Milton  to  he  the 
great  enemy  of  the  church,  and  which  not  only  turned 
tiio  poet  into  a  rebel,  hut  tainted  with  Arianism  the  I'a- 
railimi  Lost,  in  a  word,  it  was  the  same  contempt  for 
tradition,  and  the  samu  resolution  to  spurn  the  yoke,  which, 
being  first  carried  into  philosophy  by  Bacon,  was  after- 
wards carriod  into  politics  by  Cromwell;  and  which, 
during  that  very  generation,  was  enforced  in  theology  by 
Chilhugworth,  Owen,  and  Hales ;  in  metaphysics  by 
Hobbes  and  Glanvil  ;  and  in  the  theory  of  government 
by  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke. 

The  progress  which  the  English  intellect  was  now 
making  towards  shaking  off  ancient  superstitious,40  was 


Vi..:-,-,:,,  :,-;\\.  Tiiif  i-lm-  i.liIijj  m  i-  j .  - :  -  VM-.:,  ;-.int  lilt  v.-iiuii..-  wi:  Initio  ; 
hut  tin,  Tf['|niTi]ii:  ..pinim,  1.,-mi  r.,  aiTue:  even  tin-  iu.l        ami  afte, 

Oil-  trKVllH.-holv  l.'Vllilliti.Ml  l.ft])rl'i,i.;l-Kj^ll,MI0!.  l.MMl.ir      I" L«  1 1 1  = ! 1 1  V 

rarer  j  tliu-nuhi  [,<.r.l  (.^inplu'll  is  uii-t;iken  i:i         i. .si (p.  that  this 

was  "  LEiu  last  isipiti!  LMiivirti.ni  ill  i\n.ri:irni  |..r  tli..  .-  in !.■  ..f  ln-.i-ku!m>K." 
Si>  i:n  frnm  tiii-,  three  |kt.-..:is  were  i  lieil  at  Kwtvr  fur  witehii-aft  in 
nisi.  See  H«irhi««i.t\  ilistutie.il  r..,i.v, ■.,„„,  \y,ie!,e,„fi,  I7in,  pp.  r,r>, 

57.    Hutchinson  says:  "I  suppose  these  are  the  last  three  that  have  li.;,i; 

lumu'l'i!  ill  lilii/bii.it."  If,  li.ivvever,  .UK:  [  1  iri V  imU-  ll|ujjl  -.1  .tlitelneiil  tn;.,l.  h. V 
Dr.  Parr,  twu  ivitehea  u'ere  luiug  fit  Viirtkimpt.jti  ill  17"j  ;  iiiul  in  ''  1712, 
livu  other  witches  mifl'iTta!  the  rami:  fate  nt  tho  same  place."  i'-irr'i  Ki,rf-<, 
vol.  17  n.  Bi",  IS^fi.     This  is  the  mure  shameful,  hecause,  as  I  shall 

hereafter  pn.'Vt,  ft- .in  tin;  1  in;  rati  ire  i.l  that  time,  a  disbeiiei  in  the  existence 
..f  «■  tithes  had  heei.nte  alni'.st.  niiivei-.-jil  aim  mi;  eeliteaLeil  in,.>i  ;  tln.it^ii  the 
t.lil  sii|icr.titi..ii  nas  si  ill  ilefemle.i  rm  t  !m-  in(i;i  I  ii.ti! anil  in  the  pulpit. 
As  tu  the  opiuious  of  the  clergy,  compare  iWmrtfi  InUtUa.  Sy*.  vol.  iii. 
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still  further  aided  by  the  extraordinary  -/.lu]  displayed  iti 
the  cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences.  This,  like  all 
great  social  movements,  in  dearly  traceable  to  the  events 
by  which  it  was  preceded.  It  was  partly  cause,  and  partly 
effect,  of  the  increasing  incredulity  of  the  age.  The  scep- 
ticism of  the  educated  classes  made  tliem  dissatisfied  with 
those  long-established  opinions,  which  only  rested  on  un- 
siijijmi 7 1 ■  1 1  authority  ;  and  this  gave  riso  to  a  desire  to 
ascertain  how  far  such  notions  might  be  verified  or  re- 
futed by  the  real  condition  of  tilings.  A  curious  instance 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit  may  he  found  in  the 
works  of  an  author  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  mere  literary  men  of  his  time.  While  the  Civil 
War  was  barely  decided,  and  three  years  before  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king.  Sir  Thomas  Hrowne  published  his  cele- 
brated work,  called  Tnquiriex  into  Vulgar  and  Common 
Error*?1  This  able  and  learned  production  has  the  merit 
of  anticipating  some  of  those  results  which  more  modern 
inquirers  have  obtained  ;~  but  it  is  chieily  remarkable,  as 
being  the  first  systematic  and  deliberate  onslaught  ever 
made  in  England  upon  those  superstitions  fancies  which 
were  then  prevalent  respecting  the  external  world.  And 
what  is  still  more  interesting  is,  that  the  ci  renin  stances 
under  which  it  appeared  make  it  evident,  that  while  the 

pp.  IMS;   I',™,,,  ( ;,rrr/,*m.t.  vol.  ii.  pp.  :m,        ■   Ihi'fi  IjMett  from 

/>.,  y.„-ti.  „(■  .-■.■„t/.jn'i,  Y.J.  i.  j>|..  ^n,  ail  ;  iv,./,„;  jt.«n.„i,,  PP.  uja.'Tia. 

WV.lcv.  nli.)  hail  iiiuri;  iniinnnv  tiiim  : "i I  tlsi;  lii.hnp.  inn  t,>s,.:lii;i,  m,,*  : 
"  it  is  true  likuivisr,  tint  111.'  Unyiis'i  in  K^uml,  .i-i'l.  iink'id,  must  of  tin: 
tniTi  of  l^iLnnrifi  in  l'nro[i.  .  lair  jjivnn  u[  nil  rim  unit-  of  nildiis  mid  n|i- 
p:ir:tti.iss  :ii  lu-m  ulil  ivii-tu'  iiiliir-.  1  mil  surrv  for  it.  ...  .  The  liiviiij;  u:> 
u  itilici  iifl  :-.  in  .  l!"i;.'t.  -i vinp;  n]i  r i a.  liiUi;.  ....  lint  I  l-;iiin,.t  wLv.-  n]i,  to 
:il>  r in-  ]■>.■!-(-  In  r.n-nt  Idiviiii,  Hi..-  i.ii-:,'nn.  i.f   i1.  i,,  -Tifi,  'ill  ]  _.i...  „:,  tin; 


..  is4,  ;>i;n,  :itii. 


itu.uof  Jlmnit'n  UWl-i,  Loud.  ISt'l, 
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learning  and  genius  of  the  author  belong  to  himself,  the 
scepticism  which  lie  displayed  respecting  popular  belief 
was  forced  on  him  by  the  pressure  of  the  age. 

In  or  about  1G33,  when  the  throne  was  still  occupied 
by  a  superstitious  prince;  when  the  Church  of  England 
was  at  the  height  of  her  apparent  power  ;  and  when  men 
were  incessant! v  persecuted  for  their  religions  opinions,— 
this  same  Kir  Thomas  Browne  wrote  his  Relimo  Metlhi,*3 
in  which  we  find  all  the  qualities  of  liis  later  wink,  except 
the  .scepticism.  Indeed,  in  the  HiTiuht  M'-tliri,  there  is 
shown  a  credulity  that  must  have  secured  the  sympathy 
of  those  classes  which  were  then  dominant.  Of  all  the 
prejudices  which  at  that  time  were  deemed  an  essential 
part  of  the  popular  creed,  there  was  not  one  which  Browne 
ventured  to  deny.  He  announces  his  belief  in  the  philo- 
sopher's stone;"'  in  spirits,  and  tutelary  angels;"  and  in 
palmisuy.:,';  lie  out  only  peremptorily  affirms  the  reality 
of  witches,  but  lie  says  that  those  who  deny  their  exist- 
ence are  not  merely  infidels,  but  atheists.-"  lie  earefully 
tells  us  that  he  reckons  his  nativity,  not  from  his  birth, 
but  from  his  baptism  ;  for  before  he  was  baptized,  he  could 
not  be  said  to  exist.0"  To  these  touches  of  wisdom,  he 
moreover  adds,  that  the  more  improbable  any  proposition 
is,  the  greater  his  willingness  to  assent  to  it;  but  that 
when  a  thing  is  actually  impossible,  lie  is  on  that  very 
account  prepared  to  believe  it.s9 

"  The  precipe  date  ia  unknown  ;  1ml  Mr.  Wilkin  supposes  that  it  »as 
Briut-ii  "  'vnv.'iM  i  in-  \,.-m>,  l  >-.:'.:!  in  id  1 1  Ftvliu-u  to  /V- ifr,lki,  in 
Bmeae't  Workt,  vol.  ii.  p.  iv. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  S8. 

»  Ibid.  voL  ii.  p.  47. 

"  Or,  us  ho  cull-  it,  "ci'irunMinv.-'  Itmi.  vul.  ii,  p.  89. 

"  "  For  my  lart,  1  ll  o.i;  ivi-r  l.uiiu ;m  1  ,lo  [,.)■,,  know,  tout  thm  ri!1. : 
will/Ins.  Thuv  tlint  liuii lil  uf  i!:l-sc,  riu  nut  ui.lv  ,1m, v  them.  iiUI  -j.ui:s  ;  unci 
aiv  ■,I.Li.i>i,-S_v,'iiiiiL  u|.uii  c.iii-t.,|u,.:i,-,.,  n  -oil,  nut  i,f  inliiU'N,  liul  atheists." 
Ibid,  vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  44. 

"  l-'rom  this  I  do  compute  or  calculate  my  nativity."  Ihid.  vol.  ii  ;,.  i;  i. 

tiinatirli  ti'.i>  ]..,,_.  to',  st rat i.     Tcii.-:  is  tin:  "<™h  in  iltipU.-iliilf  rrt,"  ..ri 

Eilililly'  1  '<  'IViI.lliiiil,'-  i.ti.unlili,-.,  unci  ,,<i.,tr,l   in  til.:   Ilmi.n-  of 

Lord;:  l.ythf  Unlit'  of  Arjiyk'  lis  "lim  ii;n-i.;]it  nliyiuu-  imisi.u."  /W.  Hill. 
vol.  <i.  p.  fJli!.  Compare  the  sarcastic:  rimiark  on  this  Inlixim  in  tin-  /.'•■•■i.-i 
Pintrrniu:!  JJtiitriH  l'i„!-r.i;ni,.li,..!,  hook  iv.  i-li,  niii.  L..d-''l  lluil',  vol.  ii. 
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Sucli  were  thi!  opinions  put  forth  by  Kir  Thomas  Browne 
in  the  first  of  the  two  grout  works  lie  presented  to  the 
world.  But  iu  his  Inquiries  into  Vit/ijur  Errors,  there  is 
displayed  a  spirit  so  entirely  dilfercnt,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  most  decisive  evidence,  we  could  hardly  believe  it 
to  be  written  by  the  same  man.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  during  the"  twelve  years- which  elapsed  between  the 
two  works,  there  was  completed  that  vast  social  and  in- 
tellectual revolution,  of  which  the  overthrow  of  tho  church 
and  the  execution  of  the  king  were  but  minor  incidents. 
Wo  know  from  the  literature,  from  the  private  corre- 
spondence, and  from  the  public  acts  of  that  time,  how 
impos.-ihle  it  was,  even  for  the  strongest  minds,  to  escape 
the  effects  id  the  general  intoxication.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  Browne,  who  certainly  was  inferior  to  several  of  his 
contemporaries,  should  have  been  affected  by  a  movement 
which  they  were  unable  to  resist.  It  would  have  been 
strange,  indeed,  if  lie  alone  had  remained  uninlluciicod  by 
that  sceptical  spirit,  which,  because  it  had  been  arbiii/irilv 
repressed,  bad  now  broken  all  bounds,  and  in  the  reaction 
soon  swept  away  those  institutions  which  vainly  attempted 
to  stop  its  course. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  a  comparison  of  the 
two  works  becomes  highly  interesting,  and,  indeed,  very 
important.  In  this,  his  later  production,  we  hear  no  more 
about  believing  things  because  they  are  impossible;  but 
we  are  toll!  of  "  the  two  great  pillars  of  truth,  experience 
and  solid  reason."""  We  are  also  reminded  that  one  main 
cause  of  error  is  "  adherence  unto  authority  ;"01  that  an- 
other is,  "neglect  of  inquiry and,  strange  to  say,  that, 
a  third  is  "credulity.''53    All  this  was  not  very  consistent 

p.  271.  It  was  tin;  .-im-it  I'mWii-cJ  in  itiia  Mink-ins;  wljidi  (Ylsus 
wit;i  s,>ntL-  iuvii.iiLiiilir  :i!V.ii!u.uts  :l,::l[;:m  .Y,„„il,  r'i  lliU.  vf  llie 

Chunk,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  2£a 

-  Inquire  i.*.  Y,il.,,„-   f  V,  on  Kir:.r,,  buuk  iii.  dull,  iiviii.  i:i 

fir™™>,  M,  id.  ii.  p.  B34. 

«  Ibid.  lKn.lt  i.  clmp.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

«  "A  supmitv,  ur  tn-j!,li'i:l  u-r  inquiri."    Ibid,  buuk  i.  simp.  V-  vol.  Li. 

p.  an. 

"  "  A  third  faiist'  u!  common  rtinrs  is  t!ii!  cruduliLy  uf  num."  Bout  i. 
chap.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
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with  the  old  theological  spirit ;  ami  wo  need  not,  there- 


fine,  be  s 
the  innumer 
ing  of  errors 
are,  which  v 
not  controvt 
The  difl 

the 


of  t 


a  some  of 
lenders  of  the  Fathers,"1  but,  after  upeak- 
neral,  curtly  adds :  "  Many  others  there 
ign  unto  divinity,  and  perhaps  deserve 

1  between  these  two  works  is  no  bad 
pidity  of  that  vast  movement  which,  in 
seventeenth  century,  was  seen  in  every 
1  and  speculative  life.  After  the  death 
the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  was 
ho,  if  compared  with  his  contemporaries, 
iiik  immediately  below  Newton,  though. 


immediately 
he  was  the  first  who  i; 


srtained  s 


xpcnnK'iitx  into  the 
md  by  thia  -om 
cry  important  facts,  but  laid 


nd  h< 


not  only 

a  foundation  for  that  union  between  optics  and  thcrmoti 
which,  though  not  yet  completed,  now  merely  waits  for 
some  great  philosopher  to  strike  out  a  generalization  large 
"enough  to  cover  both,  and  thus  fuse  the  two  sciences  into 
than  to  any 

i    He  is  the 


It 


i  to  Boi 


ording  to  which  the  elasticity  of 

ig  instances  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  2fi7,  438. 


in  SnWi  Worht, 


.$1 

-         l''flmi.,  ...   

-/>  Boyle  for  oricinaiiiij;  some  ' 
am  Houke,  in  iiuii'-'f  \\'.,.-lt,  v. 


1  Newton  j"  andthie, 
srity  of  Newton, 
vol.  iA  p.  287,  iritb 
H  remarks  do  colours, 


o  iiuichiiuiu,  an  J  Cujier- 
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.'is  its  density. 00  And,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  tlie  most 
ominent  modern  naturalists,  it  was  Boyle  who  opened  up 
those  chemical  inquiries,  which  went  on  accumulating 
until,  a  century  later,  they  supplied  the  means  by  which 
Lavoisier  anil  his  <'i>Titeti]|inranrs  fixed  the  real  basis  of 
i-liumistry,  and  enabled  it  for  the  first  time  to  take  its 
proper  stand  among  those  sciences  that  deal  with  the 
external  world.7" 

The  application  of  those  discoreries  to  the  happiness 
of  Man,  and  particularly  to  wiiat  may  be  called  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  civilization,  will  bo  traced  in  another 
part  of  this  work;  hut  what  1  now  wish  te  observe,  is 
tho  way  in  which  such  investigations  harmonized  with  the 
movement  I  am  attempting  to  describe.  In  the  whole  of 
his  physical  inquiries,  Uoyle  constantly  insists  upon  two 
fundamental  principles:  namely,  the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual experiments,  and  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
the  facts  which,  on  these  subjects,  antiquity  lias  handed 


nicus,  Kepler,  anil  Newton  to  astronomy.  See  aim  on  Boyle,  as  the  fuunde 
<.f  hydrostatics,  W«:-<™'.f  Hl>l.  oft),,  R-v/nl  .Sci-'./,  pp.  3B7,  3U8;  and  hi 


■/■/,„.,.,■■,;■■■■■  //;,,. 1  ■/,.■;„;,!,■„.  v',,1.  i.  |>.  ;].',;  T-»;,fr^r!,.;.,;.-irl..  vol.  i.  pp.4i, 
2i-.ii  ;  t!.-,.„/.-;  (•/,„„ islr.;,  v.il.  i.  )i.  :)'::!.   This  law  has  he,.,,  fiiti-ii-i.-nil.-  vori- 
l  !y  tiiL'  French  Institute,  and  found  to  hold  good  for  a  pressure .  .oil  ■  ■[ 

TMIOI*  ■!  I  il'.IOiiMil-.l-lir      Sl'C  (';■■<>,' ■,/  fh,  /,'.(, 

in  Sinl,  H-j.,-,-1  of  flrii.  Au/ir.  p  'J-X;  and  HtrKh-l's  rh'ilr*.  p.  si:sl. 
Alt  In  m  i-l;  I J .  ■  i  [  l  l-ri.ti.dL'.l  Mariiiltf  :n  :i  iiiiamrr  <>:"  a  LTiit-.irr,  the  discovery 
is  s-.it !:i-v  unf.iirl;  cii:,..I  lli-,  lini-nf  I'.-n     aad  M:iri.  wliiii-  furvi^n  w  ri  r  t  v.- , 

irliiiin-  mi  this,  fieoiuoitly  run  it  til.:  nastie  of  l!..vi.i  r.lt  outlier,  and  term  it 
tV  lull  i,f  U:jri..t!.i>!    Sre,  fcr  install™,  -.<  /;.f,r..  ,.,  ( ■.'„■.,, p. 

Mm,U'J,  ft'nw  A?.if»,  VI,!  viii.  p.  ;  A". .!/.■.', -r p.  s^li  ;  fV. V, 
/',■': /'.u  vol.  i.  pp.  583,  E4S,  vol.  ii.  pp.  -iS-l,  IJl.i;  VomIIa!,  KIo.kum  ,/c 
/%riyne,  vol.  i.p.  339,  vol.  ii.  pp  38,  183. 

™  "L'un  dea  crBnteurs  de  la  physique  expCrimentale,  1'illustro  Robert 
E'lyl".  avail  ntisai  reconnu,  dea  lc  milieu  du  dix-septiime  siecle,  une  grands 
ji.irtii.'  Ai-.i  fait-  iiiii  servent  anjourd'hiii  de  bate  1  cette  chimin  nouvello." 
O.viV,  /W,tV-«  .(..,,S'.'..ov(,  vol.  i.  p  Jill.  The  "aussi"  refers  to  Rey.  See 
also  ( 'ir .-iVr," //('rf.  .Vim™  XiUurdlu,  part  ii.  pp.  ;.Mii-:ti:>.  A  still 
iikii'  svivnt  writer  says,  that  Boyle  "  fitnod,  ill  fact,  "ii  the  very  l>riisk  ..l"  :lie 
piioosiiatic  ciiesnlstrv  f,f  I'n.ntlfv;  ho  hrvl  in  hi-  hand  I  lie  key  fi  :ti,'  3ri-;:t 
flisoiVLTV  of  l.:i.-  i.-ior.'"  .I  Ai  jOji",         /Ji  :i-;  !j.h  -> ' .-.<  /,'.)■  (V- .1.  ill  /,''■■;.-,  r.'<  i.f'  W.'-'f. 

.■Iflsor.  v.l.  vi.  |i.  1  (":s.  t^ee  further  f.-pi.  tiii^  Ufvli-.  /.'.■■■'■,',f  .'^ir,  i  v'.i.,.  o 
jfnatoBiauf,  Paris,  18S3,  Fob  i.  pp.  57C,  577,671),  vol.  ii.  p.  21  i  andS/irnijei, 
//in.  (fe  la  Xldnint,  vol.  iv.  p.  177. 
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down.71  Thcso  arc  the  two  great  keys  to  his  method; 
they  are  the  views  which  he  inherited  from  Bacon,  and 
they  are  also  the  views  which  have  been  held  by  every 
man  who,  during  tho  last  two  centuries,  has  added  any 
thins;  iii'  moment  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  First 
to  doubt,12  then  to  inquire,  and  then  to  discover,  has  been 
tho  process  universally  followed  by  our  great  teachers. 
So  strongly  did  Boyle  feel  this,  that  though  ho  was  an 
eminently  religions  man,"3  lie  gave  to  the  most  popular  of 
his  scientific  works  tho  title  of  The  Sceptical  Viiemift; 
meaning  to  intimate,  that  until  men  were  sceptical  con- 
cerning the  chemistry  of  their  own  time,  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  they  should  advance  far  in  the  career  which 
lay  before  them.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe,  that  this 
remarkable  work,  in  which  such  havoc  was  nude  with  old 
notions,  was  published  in  16S1,'4  the  year  after  the  acces- 

"  This  disregard  of  ancient  authority  appears  so  e«n=t:mi]y  [:i  his  works, 
tli?.*.  it  is  iliilii-iit  tr:  dm":;i!  am™-:  inriiiriicrdili!  niiss.jt.-  vvhirh  raiiht  Ij.j 
quoted.  I  will  select  one  which  strikes  me  as  sell  expressed,  and  is  cer- 
tainly very  characteristic.  Iu  his  Frr>-  hupi/ry  i!,c  t->c> <■■'<! 
.Vrjr.,„  X,,',,,-,-,  h:  says  (AW-'s  vol.  iv.  p.  "  r'or  I  am  wont 
to  judge  of  opitiiims  :ih  '.f  erims:  I  cmu-iiitT  inuivi  lis.*,  iu  :iny  ime  that  I  am 
ti.  rrcfivc,  wh.iBO  inscription  it  hears,  than  viiat  rnc'j]  i:  is'mnde  of.  It  ifl 
ij.iiitl'iTi'til  entni^li  tn  me  whether  it  ivsis  stamped  many  yc:irs  ur  diiri-H  sines, 
or  came  but  yesterday  from  the  mint."  In  other  places  he  speaks  of  tho 
"  schoolmen"  nod  "  gownmen"  with  a  contempt  not  much  inferior  to  that 


■'  On  the  Sincere  Christianity  -AY.:r:\v.  c mi pare  !l:::,;c-\-:  /■/„,. 
tttrt,  edit.  Jehli.  IMS,  pp.  :s."jI  l.ih-  >  i  A>n,  '.1/  <i  Isimmn,  vol.  i. 

.  32,  33;  Whemtt't  BriJgttc/ilcr  Tmiiijv,  p.  a73.  lie  made  several  at- 
npta  to  reooncile  the  seieutific  method  with  the  defence  of  established 
igious  opinions.  See  one  of  the  lies!  irislsnei:.  if  this,  in  llfi/lt'i  Workt, 
I.*  pp.  38,  30. 

The  Suptical  Chr«,i»:  is  in  /;,./■'<  II'. y„l.  i.  |,p.  290-371.  It  wept 
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sion  of  Charles  II.,  in  whoso  reign  the  spread  of  incredu- 
lity was  indeed  rapid,  since  it  was  seen  not  only  among 
the  intellectual  classes,  but  even  among  the  nobles  and 
personal  friends  of  tho  king.  It  is  true,  that  in  that  rank 
of  society,  it  assumed  an  offensive  and  degenerate  form. 
But  the  movement  must  have  been  one  of  no  common 
energy,  which,  in  so  early  a  stage,  could  thus  penetrate 
the  recesses  of  the  palace,  and  excite  the  minds  of  the 
courtiers;  a  lazy  and  feeble  race,  who  from  tho  frivolity 
of  their  habits  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  predis- 
posed to  superstition,  and  prepared  to  believe  whatever 
tho  wisdom  of  their  father*  lias  bequeathed  to  them. 

In  every  thing  this  tendency  was  now  seen.  Every 
thing  marked  a  growing  determination  to  subordinate  old 
notions  to  new  inquiries.  At  the  very  moment  when  lioyle 
was  prosecuting  his  labours,  Charles  II.  incorporated  the 
Hoval  Society,  which  was  formed  with  the  avowed  object 
of  increasing  knowledge  by  direct  experiment.75  And 
it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  charter  now  first 
granted  to  this  celebrated  institution  declares  that  its 


c  and  constitution  of  theRojul  Society,  the  oiAectt 
necessarily  unlimittrf.  The  piiy-u'il  i-l-ii ■]]<■.■;-,  hnn- 
].ri mi hi  i^|ui'i]]biLiit.  mit'i'  1  li''ir  ili'i'ljii'j  ii^ij.'i'ts  ! 

'ft. ,.         Ilia.  o/tL/logal  ,*citfy,  p.  C.  Viheu 

..tilntvd,  f\]n-iinictils  aire  -r,  i;iiu~u:il,  llmt  Oieiv 

IU"  1h  ■  lii'0''--:n-v  ■,'  i.rkli'i  ll  ill  Lo!ll3.:ll.  S  ;l  <liv:.ni- 
f  tl,"  Hayd  >W-f.</,  IMS.  V..1   ii.  p.  ^. 

i'sEcd  'forth'! 
igii 

njuiiiung,  of  Hindi  vtij  fun-  p-.Tsous,  I  believe,  are 


this  i'|iilliet  m.<cW  mil.-  tiriijiiKLllv  iiiteiiilcd  to  imply  a 
'■  ■  1 '  the  period  of 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  terror  and  disgust 
these  things  were  viewed  by  those  inordinate  admirers  of 
antiquity,  who,  solely  occupied  in  venerating  past  ages,  are 
unablo  either  to  respect  tho  present  or  hope  for  the  future. 
These  great  obstructors  of  mankind  played,  in  the  seven-  y 
teenth  century,  the  same  part  as  they  play  in  our  own 
day,  reject iiy  every  novelty,  and  therefore  opposing  every 
improvement-  The  angry  contest  which  arose  between 
the  two  parties,  and  the  hostility  directed  against  the 
Royal  Society,  as  tho  first  institution  in  which  the  idea  of 
progress  was  distinctly  embodied,  are  among  the  most 
instructive  parts  of  our  history,  and  on  another  occasion 
I  shall  relate  thein  at  considerable  length.  At  present  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  tho  reactionary  party,  though  led 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  clergy,  was  entirely  -J 
defeated;  as,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  their 
opponents  had  on  their  side  nearly  all  the  intellect  of  the  1 
country,  and  were  moreover  reinforced  by  such  aid  as  the 
court  could  bestow.  The  progress  was,  in  truth,  bo  rapid, 
as  to  carry  away  with  it  some  of  the  ablest  members  even 
of  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ;  their  love  of  knowledge 
proving  too  strong  for  the  old  traditions  in  which  they 
had  been  bred.  But  these  were  exceptional  cases,  and, 
speaking  generally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  iu  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  antagonism  between  physical  science  and 
the  theological  spirit  was  such  as  to  induco  nearly  tho 
whole  of  tho  clergy  to  array  themselves  against  the  sci- 
Jucepnrd-seoli~i:i>  bring  it  into  discredit.  TJoVofiglit  wo' 
to  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  adopted  this  course. 
That  inquisitive  and  experimental  spirit  which  they  wished 
to  check,  was  not  only  offensive  to  their  prejudices,  but 
it  was  also  detrimental  to  their  power.    For  in  the  first 

the  establishment  of  tho  society,  the  arts  of  witchcraft  and  ditination  wcro 

wry  .■It.'lisivfli-  i.in-HuniL'fd  ;  iiml  I  in:  Hunt  ,:,ihir.d  iviis  1 1  Itrffiire  introduced 

iu  contrailisiinclidii  to  ri\at"ml."  Tho  charters  cniiitud  by  flurk'-  ]  I. 
nr.'  |ivmtf.t  iis  W.N  .  J/i,:,.,;,„r'tl„-  /i„i,,i/  S,.,i,t,i,  v.. I.  ii.  4'1-,-iiU.  Evelyn 
[JH.iri/,  V.S  .[,,_,/.  ir,l\-J,  vul.  ii.  j,.  mi  l i limn,  tli:i[  lln:  iitiji'i'l.  uf  tin-  ltoy:i] 
So<:irty  "  liiltllrn]  kll'Avli'.lilL-.'"    Srr  :i Im>  . [         :l  *  Lll'-r.i  111N  Lirfr,  vul. 

ii.  |j.  i:-,S  ;   I'nh-.nj.  Hill,  .if  I!,.!.,:,,,,  ...1   ii.  J,,,,  i.l,  il-  ■  null  „a  tliu  llii-li.lC- 

ui hi  I'.vi-:-  i  :  l:iliii-i,td  in  ti.u  jjuiMiliii-  miiiil  ln.twc-L>)j  natural  and  supernatural, 
compare  IloyU'i  Worti,  vol.  ii.  ]>.  4M,  vol.  iv,  pp.  SfiH,  3.'<9. 
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place,  the  inure  habit  of  cultivating  physical  science  taught 
men  to  require  a  severity  of  proof  which  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  clergy  were,  in  their  own  department,  unable  to 
supply.  And  in  tho  second  place,  the  additions  made 
to  physical  knowledge  opened  new  fields  of  thought,  and 
thus  tended  still  further  to  divert  attention  from  eccle- 
siastical topics.  Both  those  effects  would  of  course  be 
limited  to  the  comparatively  few  persons  who  were  inter- 
ested in  scientific  inquiries  :  it  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  the  ultimate  results  of  such  inquiries  must  have  been 
extended  over  a  far  wider  surface.  This  may  be  called 
their  secondary  influence  ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  ope- 
rated is  well  worth  our  attention,  because  an  acquaintance 
with  it  will  go  far  to  explain  the  reason  of  that  marked 
opposition  which  has  always  existed  between  superstition 
and  knowledge. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  nation  perfectly  ignorant  of  phy- 
sical laws,  will  refer  to  supernatural  causes  all  the  pheno- 
mena by  which  it  is  surrounded.77  But  so  soon  as  natural 
science  begins  to  do  its  work,  there  are  introduced  the 
elements  of  a  great  change.  Each  successive  discovery, 
by  ascertaining  the  law  that  governs  certain  events,  de- 
prives them  of  that  apparent  mystery  in  which  they  were 
formerly  involved.78    The  love  of  the  marvellous  becomes 

"  The  speculative  view  of  this  tendency  has  hoon  recently  illustrated  in 
(ho  in:.--.  eeinprchcn.-ire  maimer  l>y  -VI.  Aupu-.li;  (.'unite,  in  hi- 
J'u.<itir'  ;  anrl  his  cnnclusi.ins  in  regard  !<•  lln'  e.irht-t  s(:i;;i-  i.f  tin-  liiiaun 
miud  are  confirmed  by  every  thing  we  know  of  barbarous  nations ;  and  they 
art:  also  eoiiliimed,  as  lie  ha-  decisively  niuved,  by  ;lje  histnrv  of  physical 
Miieliee.  In  afiililicii  (u  the  facts  lie  has  addiurd.  1  may  laeiiden,  (lu"t  the 
1  lister;.-  e r  [•cology  supplies  evidence  analogous  to  that  which  he  haa  collected 

A  popular  notion  of  the  working  of  tliia  belief  in  supenratund  causation 
itn.y  he  Mill  i-i  a  ei  roll  instance  related  hy  Cuiidie.  He  says,  that  in  the 
middle  Of  the  eighteenth  eeiKavy  tlie  renal  ry  wi-s;  nf  l-Minlmr-a  itt  M,  un- 
healthy, "  that  every  apring  the  fanners  and  their  servants  were  seized  with 
fever  and  ague."  An  long  as  tlie  cause  of  this  was  unknown,  "  these  visi- 
t:n:uv,5  Ma  tr.-liedd  te  l.e  sear  tiv  I'ne.-i.ieiiri- ;"'  bi.t  aiiera  time  the  land 
was  drained,  the  aeae  dis.i]  peaied,  ami  (lie  h]lial.i;j].ts  j.eie.:ivcd  that  what 
tliey  had  believed  (,.  he  sn; ,ti ia! ii :-ai  «a-  |..-i-fe--tlv  iiatarr.l,  and  thai  (he 
cause  was  the  state  of  the  land,  net  the  int  erven  lien  ui  the  l)ti[v.  Co  ,„tVt 
Cuiulituliun  uf  Man,  Editib.  1847,  p.  1.1(1. 

"  I  say  apparent  mystery,  because  it  ih.es  not  at  all  lessen  the  real 
mystery.    But  this  dees  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  my  remark,  inasmuch  as 
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proportionally  diminished  ;  and  when  any  science  has 
made  such  progress  as  to  enable  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  it  to  foretell  the  events  with  which  it  deals,  it  is  clear 
that  the  whole  of  those  events  arc  at  once  withdrawn  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  supernatural,  and  brought  under  the 
authority  of  natural  powers.73  The  business  of  physical 
philosophy  is,  to  explain  external  phenomena  with  a  view 
to  their  prediction  ;  and  every  successful  prediction  which 
is  recognized  by  the  people,  causes  a  disruption  of  one  of 
those  links  which,  as  it  were,  bind  the  imagination  to  the 
occult  and  invisible  world.  '  Hence  it  is  that,  supposing 
other  things  equal,  the  superstition  of  a  nation  must  al- 
ways bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  phy- 
sical knowledge.  This  may  lie  in  some  degree  verified  by 
the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind.  For  if  we  compare 
the  different  classes  of  society,  wo  shall  find  that  they  are 

the  people  at  large  never  enter  into  sueh  Huhttctit-s  as  the  difference  be- 
tween Law  and  Cause;  a  difference,  indeed,  which  is  bo  neglected,  that  it 
i-i  'jf-.ui  li'ot  M''h:  nil"  tvm  in  i.Li;!iiii!ie  buuks.  All  that  the  people  ki;'r.v  i>. 
Ihat  events  ivliieh  thry  :,nct!  ln;lii;.eil  ti.  In:  ilirtv;!;.-  ivli (t. .Iltil  hV  (tie  l.'i-ily, 
nnd  modified  by  Him,  arc  not  only  foreiold  by  the  human  mind,  but  are 
altered  by  human  interference.    The  attempts  which  Paley  and  others  have 

futile,  bemuse  to  the  eye  of  reason  the  solution  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  problem  ;  and  the  arguments  of  the  natural  theologians,  in  so  fat  as 

"  ?<loo  uneaused  and'exiftiilg  from  eternity,  is* to  the^uTaa  inewnprc- 

reject  the  latter  theory  as  ineompnaeoaibje ;  for  so  ia  every  other  possible 
theory."  .\V .Wilnn.!  /.',-'„-,■  .,/,)„  A,,/,  IMD,  p.  3li.  The  truth  of 
this  eotitlilciuii  is  U]:iim  iiUmimLi'  t-jliririsn  it  i'V  the  di.fem.i-  of  (he  r, ■ , ;  ImJ. 
It..., I,  wliifh  i,  s..-l  u;,  l,v  Hi-.  Wlie'ivell  III  his  it.vh.  „„!;■  T„  .it  i.v,  [,]..  ifii-,") ; 
because  the  remarks  marie  by  th:i!  cliie  writer  refer  tn  men  who,  frum  Iheir 
raiisceudcntal  view  of  religion 
nol^  us.     Kant,  probably  the 

physitotheologiseh  o 


Moir,,  A,/!,  p.  :i.t.  See  to  the  same  etfixt  \<.<-:i--n/ /  it, i, llcr.to)-„ti;>t, 
l.V.IJ,  vei.  i.  pp.  3d,  31,  and  elsewhere.  See  also  a  partial  statein.  nL  . .1 
the  antithesis  in  tV^«ton*«  luyuiry  into  .Vniml.t  «...(         ji.Wion,  p.  40  i 
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superstitious  in  proportion  as  the  phenomena  with  which 
they  arc  brought  in  contact,  liavc  or  have  not  been  ex- 
plained by  natural  laws.  The  credulity  of  sailors  is  no- 
torious, and  every  literature  contains  evidence  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  superstitions,  and  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  cling  to  them."0  This  is  perfectly  explicable 
by  the  principle  I  have  laid  down.  Meteorology  has  not 
yet  been  raised  to  a  science  ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate 
winds  ami  storms  being  in  consequence  still  unknown,  it 
naturally  follows,  that  the  class  of  men  most  exposed  to 
their  dangers  slnmld  be  precisely  the  class  which  is  most 
superstitious.81  On  the  other  hand,  soldiers  live  upon  au 
clement  much  more  obedient  to  man,  and  they  are  less 
liable  than  sailors  to  those  risks  which  defy  the  calcula- 
tions of  science.  Soldiers,  therefore,  havo  fewer  induce- 
ments to  appeal  to  supernatural  interference  ;  and  it  is 
universally  observed,  that  as  a  body  they  are  less  super- 
stitious than  sailors.  If,  again,  we  compare  agriculturists 
with  manufacturers,  we  shall  see  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle.  To  the  cultivators  of  land,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant circumstances  is  the  weather,  which,  if  it  turn  out 
unfavourable,  may  .'it  once  dof'eat  all  their  calculalK'ii.s. 
But  science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
laws  of  rain,  men  are  at  present  unable  tu  foretell  it  for 


n  f'.T.  nil  t!n'  f'iri't--til:ii]i  ni  siulm-.J,  ti>  ///i.-r'.i  Jo"r„/:/  l!,r;r„h  /.../('.'.  vni,  i. 
3  ;  llkli,ir,(mo\  TniMf-  i.i  r/.r  frhvm,  ml.  i.  p.  11  ;  fiurcihardt'i  Tra- 
il Artthin,  vol.  ii.  p.  :i!7  ;  ih,,-is's  <  V  m",  vni.  iii.  pp.  Hi,  17;  TtavtU 


of  /in  H-rtnt,<  in  ihr  Four!.;  „.'/,  l',-n!ur;i.  p.  -HI  ;  Jmtro.,1  of  Asiot.  Foe. 
i>.  SI  :  Worti  of  Sir  ThoMm  lima- vol.  i,  p.  llln  ;  .Ui.-on'r  I/iit.  of  Li.™/* 
V  Tr.u;i<  it,,'.,  rr.r,  vol    iii.  p.        ;    hi-/},  ll«.,C. 


.(«,'.,''.  i„or. '/  .I,'),   1BB0,  1 
op.  tii'-4ii  ;'  IT., !./',  >■  /Im-.il,  v'.l.  i.  pp.  !!'!,  '-<! ;  tti'lwMt  Arrtic  K.r,..d,- 
lion,  vol.  i.  p.      ■  !M,;-o>r.i  U.-:,:oir,,  vol.  i.  p.  -107,  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 

■'  Anrtokife,  when  ;u-L-us,..-.l  l»-!-,„v  I'tu-  ilifci.sHTV  :,'.  Ai/ii-hs,  sni.l,  "No, 
tliL'  Junsf!-.-  uf  rifi'iiACiio  i.rri  trial  :m;  l|ilt„;in.  hut  tli^  (hin-ivs 
.rnji.-ii.ti-rfTl  tit  =tti  tut:  divine."  (iiol'f  Hut.  ..M.V-t, .  ml.  >±  ;».  X.i.  Tims, 
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any  considerable  period ;  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  is, 
therefore,  driven  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  super- 
natural agency,  and  we  still  see  the  extraordinary  spec-_ 
tacle  of  prayers  o Bored  up  in  our  churches  lor  dry  wea- 
ther or  Fur  wet  wenthrr  ;  a  superstition  which  to  future  •' 
ages  will  appear  as  childish  ;is  I  Ik-  feelings  <  if  pious  awe 
with  which  our  fathers  regarded  the  presence  of  a  comet, 
or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  We  aro  now  acquainted 
with  the  laws  which  determine  the  movements  of  comets 
and  eclipses ;  and  as  we  are  nblo  to  predict  their  appear-  , 
ancc,  we  have  ceased  to  pray  that  we  may  be  preserved 
from  them.8*  But  because  our  researches  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  rain  happen  to  have  been  less  successful, 8,1  we 


Europe,  in 

appearances,  which  would  now  scarcely  terrify  n  d 
d'Dtliun  He  diapers;,  --.iliiuiiit  nl  ii  l'^].(furitioii  d'uiic  c 
mnplir.  fie  [i-r:-,-iir,  rt  fur  ivifiipli'i-  pinnae  l'iimi'ji 
attundnit  depuis  InnR-tcmps."  Srrrn.,il,  Hist,  dela  Mi 
The  termr  iu.-piieil  !>/  i-uLijiM'h  wn/iiot  I i I l : l  1 1  y  destn 


li,.:',,--... 


p.  02,  vol.  iii.  p.  372; 


;W,.„u  I'*nr,M,      Mil,  II V..,,,'.  '/'/„.,(,-.■,,/(.■>  //;■.„/«,.  v 
\l-!tt«ct'i,  ll:<!.  'I".  .l/.rJ.'',.'.-u<«;<j.'.-J.  v-jI.  i.  p.  441  ;  .l.«/,(fi'r 
-     ~  ■  Vita  of  lit  //.Woo.,  voU,  p.  101 ;  - 

'<.?■ 

iVr^  S57';  Jour/W  '.Uiniuj,,.;  I.  nivit,  vol.  iii.  Jj.  202,  Paris,  1823  j  Clot- 
./<  bx  1'tHt,  Paris,  1M0,  p.  224. 

in  regard  to  tin:  ffdinirs  inspired  liv  omilH,  iiii'l  ;\k  influence  of  Hajlo 
n  rtnmvin^  tli....i  ,.i[.tr..ti:MiLii  late  in  Ibe  s.'Vf[i'.ui'iilli  i-iTitnrv,  1:1 -in [i.iru  ■ 
/>,„,„„./,[,■,,  <!<«/,.  '/■,  Pluh.si  fh.  vi.i.  si.  p  --->i  :  /■■■  1  liiil.  i«BM 

Kill,  vol.  iii.  p.  41;i  ■  /.-flees  ri-i.-i-;  vol.  iv.  p.  JVili;  .liWoi.oym^y  0/ 

fi>*  Zl'£«rj,  edit.  UaUiivull,  vol.  i.  pp.  122,  123,  I3li. 

"  Ou  the  peculiar  complied  w:ii,:h  iiave  retarded  meteorology,  and 
V.nt  previiiliil  111  frum  ai'ouralely  predicting  the  HtalliLi,  compare  I'.iehes 
n  Xttturolegy,  iu  iSeeeuJ  Report  of  Brilitli  AuocitUion,  pp.  240-251  ;  C'««ter, 
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resort  to  the  impious  contrivance  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  Deity  to  supply  thoso  deficiencies  in  science  which 
are  the  result  of  our  own  sloth;  and  we  are  not  ashamed, 
in  our  public  churches,  to  prostitute  the  rites  of  religion 
by  using  them  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  we  ought 
frankly  to  confess.81    The  agriculturist  is  thus  taught  to 

Pru./ir.<  ,!..'  S,i„„.,,  vol.  i.  pp.  f,!>,  248;  Kaemlit  .VrfnWtfly,  pp.  2-4; 
l,K,i!fi-l:n,l,.v;Mtrr  Tr-'Ui-t,  pf>.  -1  \ H >■  !>! io ■  * .„ „r , ■  it!ei  '■„>,/.  Vul.  ii. 

cp.  18,  19.    But  all  the  best  authorities  an.-  agreed  that  this  ignorance  can- 
)t  last  long;  anil  thai  the  f.'«»taiil  iiii.auec  whica  m  are  huh  making 
'  ill  eventually  cnuMe  u-  m  c\[ilain  even  these  phei 

,  Sir  John  Leslie  ki/h,  "  It  cannot  !«■  disputed,  ti 
•mi  iui  nit  tj.anges  which  happen  io  the  mass  of  our  atinoa.lierc,  im  m>  t», 
cajirii'iiiiLS,  rind  inc-nlar  a?  tin  .  ]aav  :!]■[>■  ir,  art  Yet  Ihc  m-cc  ai  v  re-nits  <jf 
principle,  m  riwil,  iUj.l  perhaps  as  simple,  us  llu.se  ivhiili  direet  the  ivn.ln- 
lions  of  the  solar  iy.tciu.  Could  we  uuravel  the  intricate  malt,  we  lai-ht 
trace  the  action  ..Ti-a.-li  distinct  cause,  and  innce  ilrsiuce  (he  iilui,i.,U  i-lii.cts 
arising  from  their  combined  operation.  With  tho  possession  of  such  data, 
wo  might  safely  predict  the  state  of  the  weather  at  any  future  period,  as  «i 

iioiy  calculate  an  eclipse  uf  the  sun  or  Jnuuu,  nr  foretell  a  euajuiu  li  f  the 

planets."  L'.'li  '.-.  A  e,o  ■,■■„;  /'/,.!i,*;,:>  -/,  p.  In.",:  see  also  p.  185,  and  tho  re- 
marks ,,1'M,,  Siimw  llnrri.  [/irjJ  .l.-.l.r.  rt.r  1.-14,  p.  i-il),  aail  ..I"  Mi-.  Hamil- 
ton {.!,.„  r.ufi,. I  fh::l.  vol.  six.  p.  ni).  Thus,  too,  1'r.  Whewell  i.  /,W.(.,- 
ipiffr  Ti-r-.itio,  p.  3)  says,  that  "  the  changes  of  winds  and  skies "  are  pro- 
duced by  causes,  of  whose  rule6  "  no  philosophical  mind"  will  doubt  the 


e  god  fi 


;  /).,,■,-/.  r;,„„-.  vi.l.  ii.  p.  ;  ll.wj.n-,  1/1-1  fir  J/mnWi-V.  Yul.  ii. 
;  Cudvorth:  Jntt&ct.  fi/fi.  vol.  ii.  p.  iUjIJ.  The  Hindus  refer  rain  to 
.ijjnn:atii!-al  i';,usi  s  in  [lie  /,'c;  '.'.-/■•,  uhidi  is  I  lie  nale.il  of  their  religious 
books;  and  they  have  held  similar  uu'.ions  ever  since.  Hi./  Y„li  ,^m!,i!.i, 
to!,  i.  pp.  xss.  1<>,  Hi,  2C,  IJ.-.,  IT',  I.",,  i-J-i,  L'Jfl,  Ulj.-j,  -lift,  v..l.  ii.  ].[,.  a.s, 
41.  (ii>,  11(1,  }.-,:!,  |,",  j(i4j  lfili,  l!l-.  1IHI,  a.tl,  iM\  litis.,  I'll.!,  :W;  Juvm-d 

vf  A 'Mi.  ,v>r.  vol.  iii.  p.  91 
Fwwe/(*e//iW(iM,vol.  i  ,..  __ 

I)tibi/t<in,  vol.  i.  p.  11.%  vol.  ii.  p.  :t::7  ;  and  on  tho  "-nam 

pare  r.idint  .\\.„/,-.l  „„,■;,-„.,  /,„,„„,.,,  vol.  i.  pa.  134-140,  w  

A'.j-rA-.lia.j-.cj,,  /,„/(■.,„.(,  o.is,  ;W>:  als.i  ii  precisely  similar  cia-s  in 
Africa  ;  .I/-.. -Iir.,  ,^,i,f.'„.-..,  .Ii.-nv,  |.ji  and  in  Araljia  ( .!"(.  Mvc. 

■    ,1-.  r.ir.ili',  ].;>  2:,T,  2)8). 

century  itBvraa  taken  for  granted  in  (  'in  ii  ,  ui,  i,  that  wind  and  hail 
were  the  work  ..f  wi/arrls  (.V.. <W.r\<  ,.;<),>  I    Jr. vol.  vi.  |.]..  II",  lliU); 

by  Luiher  (Jfawy,  Ltymttt  PUaxt,  pp.  18,  la);  and  iinaliy,  that  when 
Swinburne  was  in  Spain,  only  eighty  years  ago,  be  found  the  elei  .'v  en  the 
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ascribe  tu  supernatural  agency  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena with  which  ho  is  concerned  ;fs  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  those  supersti- 
tious feelings  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  those  of  the  town.60  But 
the  manufacturer,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  engaged 
in  the  business  of  cities,  has  employments,  the  success  of 
which  being  regulated  by  his  own  abilities,  has  no  con- 
nexion with  those  unexplained  events  that  perplex  the 
imagination  of  the  cultivators  of  the  earth.  He  who,  by 
his  ingenuity,  works  up  the  raw  material;  is  evidently 
less  affected  by  uncontrollable  occurrences,  than  ho  by 
whom  tho  raw  material  is  originally  grown.  Whether  it 
is  fair,  or  whether  it  is  wet,  he  pursues  his  labours  with 
equal  success,  and  learns  to  rely  solely  upon  his  owu 
energy,  and  the  cunning  of  his  own  arm.  As  the  sailor 
is  naturally  more  superstitions  than  the  soldier,  because 
he  has  to  deal  with  a  more  unstable  clement ;  just  in  the 
same  way  is  the  agriculturist  more  superstitious  than  the 
mechanic,  because  he  is  more  frequently  and  more  seri- 
ously affected  by  events  which  tiic  ignorance  of  some  men 
makes  them  call  capricious,  and  the  ignorance  of  other 
men  makes  them  call  supernatural. 

It  would  he  easy,  by  an  extension  of  these  remarks, 
to  show  how  the  progress  of  manufactures,  besides  in- 
creasing the  national  wealth,  has  done  immense  service 
to  civilization,  by  inspiring  Man  with  a  confidence  in  his 

point  of  pnttiiiff  an  end  to  tho  opera,  because  they  "  attributed  the  want  uf 
rain  t'>  [lie  llifluciK  ■  tiiar  unaaativ  LiiliiiainrnVi:-."  „'.-iv. 'l'r<i:><< 
ll.r.,;.,!,  Sr,i,.      177.1  m.d  177<:,\'ol.'i.  J'.  177,  ■>&  edit  Loudon,  1787. 

»  See  some  remarks  |,y  >],,■  Uiv.  Mr.  Waul,  ivhicli  s-ti-iki-  rat  as  rather 
incautious,  and  which  certainly  are  dangerous  to  his  own  profession,  as  in- 
m'ashiL'  (lie  hostility  leti-iTU  it  and  s.'ii'Mi't',  hi  H'o'./'.i  Li. -it  ;l  ,r  Ctmlt.m 
™     5,  p.  278.    What  Coleridge  has  Baid,  is  worth  attending  to :  see  The 

19  a  traveller  is  well  known,  lias  found  tiiat 
the  "most  blind]!'  ignorant  and  prejudiced"  of 
....  .  ,  .   And  Sir  It,  Mim-iii-i.n.  «■]■..>  aa;'  iiij..v,.-]  exten- 

sive means  of  observation,  familiarly  mintiuiiii  till'  "  cn-ilul.:i:s  farmer- " 
.(/,., r/,."..,.'«  Sih,,-;.:  |>.  <;!.  In  Asia,  i-xaiulv  the  ;anic  ui.du.ov  has  btea 
noticed  :  see  Mu //.-.«.  ./.si; r.  (i:s.  Some  curious  evidence  of 
agricultural  Bi][nT-!!titiMn  res|ii  ciins  tho  weather  may  bo  seen  in  Mvutnl, 
BiU.  da  divtr,  Bum,  vol.  iii.  pp.  31,  39. 
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own  resources;87  and  how,  by  giving  rise  to  a  new  class 
of  employments,  it  hns,  if  1  may  so  say.  shifted  the  scene 
in  which  superstition  is  most  likely  to  dwell.  But  to  trace 
this  would  carry  me  beyond  my  present  limits;  and  the 
illustrations  already  given  sire  Kiiftiuieut  to  explain  how 
the  theological  spirit  must  have  been  diminished  by  that 
love  of  experiment al  science,  which  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.M 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  what  I  conceive  to 
bo  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  ought  to  estimate  a 
period  whose  true  nature  seems  to  me  to  have  been  griev- 
ously misunderstood.  Those  political  writers  who  judge 
events  without  regard  to  that,  inlelleetual  development  of 
which  they  are  but  a  part,  will  find  much  to  condemn,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  to  approve,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
By  such  authors,  I  shall  be  censured  for  having  travelled 
out  of  that  narrow  path  in  which  history  has  been  too 
often  confined.  And  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how 
it  is  possible,  except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  to 
understand  a  period  which,  oil  a  superficial  view,  is  full 
of  the  grossest  inconsistencies.  This  difficulty  will  be 
rendered  very  obvious,  if  we  compare  for  a  moment  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  Charles  with  the  great  things 
which,  under  that  government,  were  peaceably  effected. 
Never  before  was  there  such  a  want  of  apparent  connexion 
between  the  means  and  the  end.  If  we  look  only  at  the 
characters  of  the  rulers,  and  at  their  foreign  policy,  we 
must  pronounce  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  be  the  worst 


tUc  Mir  lair,  ,./  J,,,-;r,,-!!„r,,./„:r„„.'  ■,;!!„  .v., .v,r.  „,[.  !,.  pp.  ilKi. 

"  Indeed,  liiiTi;  never  Ikim  liven  a  period  in  Kn^iand  in  uhii-h  phya-it-at 
eipelirnei^  Here  Hi  fa.hinnalile.  Tiii-  ::■  merely  llimll  1 1 1 1  - 1  ■  |L  v  1 1 I !_'  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  age,  since  (Jnorlcs  J[.  mid  the  noblci  war  net  likely  su  iul<i',  arid 
did  not  ndd,  nnv  thing  to  our  L'umlnlgi-  ■  ami  tiu-ii-  palruimge  (if  -otenve, 
sucli  as  i[  detruded  it  rather  than  advanced  it-    Still,  tin'  I'lavaletiOL: 

of  the  taste  is  u .n  L- ;  and  i.i  addition  I.,  the  picture  draim  liv  Mr.  Ma- 
canhu-  ;/  K,.:,:.„„t,  1st  ,-tiit.  viil.  i.  pp.  -IHS .  4lL'),  I  may'  refer  th- 

reader (0  J/o:tr,i,i;>~  i'e ■;■'■)■',  v.il.  iii  p.  :ij  ;  .Vn-'j  I -/-.'.t  In  A'li.A;"', 

pp.  :>,-2,  M;  /:.■'■',■.;■.  ii,', v,l.  ii.  pp.  Hi, ni,  v,,l.  i.  ji.  ;t7,-|, 

vol.         '-•A,  ml.  iii.  p.  So,  vol  iv.  p.  /).,«.,".  o,.-.,  J'fi„,',vi.!.  i.ji],.  171, 

■Mi,  vol.  i..  p.  275  ;  BnrncCi  Liin,  p.  144  ;  VampUll-»  ChUf^lmtiea,  vol.  i. 
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'hftnilTwc  confine  our  observations  to  the  laws  wl 
passed,  and  to  tho  principles  which  were  estabt 
shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  this  same  reign  i 


all  the  elements  of  confusion,  of  weakness,  and  of  crime. 

without  the  morals  of  ;t  Christian,  and  almost,  without  the 
It  clings  of  a  man.30  His  ministers,  with  the  exception  of 
Clarendon,  whom  ho  hated  for  his  virtues,  liad  not  one 
of  the  attributes  of  statesmen,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
pensioned  by  tho  crown  of  France.00  The  weight  of  taxa- 
tion was  increased,91  while  tho  security  of  the  kingdom 
wits  diminished.93  By  the  forced  surrender  of  the  char- 
ters of  tho  towns,  our  municipal  rights  were  endangered.3,1 
liy  shutting  the  exchequer  our  national  credit  was  de- 
stroyed.9'   Though  immense  sums  were  spent  in  main- 

^    "  His  treatment  of  hu  voiinc;  ^  immediately  after  marriage  U  per- 

/■■'.'■  <  t~  I  '!■>,;  v,,l.  ji.  pi i.  I      ] -jii.    This  is  i:,-.,triv      :>r-M>f ;  lmt  Jtlimot 

{'>;■»  7W.  v,l.  i:  p.  :,->-l,  ;„,.!  vol.  ii.  p.  4C7)  whispers  a  huiriWe  sn.picio,,. 

»hich  I  ,ai,i,oi  helievc  to  1,0  true,  ,-v  f  CIm.Ics  IF.,  an,l  which  Ik.rri-, 

nil 1 1  lus  (.lIbIh;  -m::-.  evidence  i  i  ilia  astounding  profligacy,  docs  not  mon- 

tinli,  il  ;i:  he  ,pi,,tes  one  r>f  the  la-^wiii  in  ISnrncl.  H-nri.i'.  I.iv  uf  lh- 

Shi-iih,  vol.  v.  ■!:)     Ilinvi'ViT,  as  fir.  Pan-  -avs,  in  n-fi-ii'ncr  tn  anolh./r 

acci-ati  ,11  iiL'iiiiihl  liim,  "  Tlicic  is  link,  ,.,.vas:(,n  i.i  Uailn,  tin;  memorv  uf 
(liat  nii-fci-.t  monarch,  Charles  11.,  bv  [],,.  aid  uf  in  vi, lion.-;  ciiicotnrcse' 

-Vi.r..  /.,„„.  //.,  in  i-t,-r'.<  II". vol.  iv.  p.  177.    Compare  //,' 

ofJi  :./!.,  p.  71. 

■  Even  laareikhin  lias  Ih-'-ii  .'li.-.rL'.-  l  wi! ii  iirriviii^liiiljrs  fv.mi  i,m:i-  XIV.  : 
i.nt  :"..r  c  1 1 i  i  ;Ii-.tc  appeal  to  he  1 1 -- ■>  !_•■>  'il  ailCe'rili-.  Compare  //■<'■■■«;,,',•  f  bn.tf. 

vol.  ii.  !■],  i;r;.  c;  .ii.ic.  wilt,  i        ir.  < ■/,;„,,...<;,„■,.  ,„!.  iii.  p.  ai3. 

"  ZuArV  /.i.<>      (7,„v„ vol.  ii.  ]>.  :i77  ;  //,<f,tV..-  An-.,  rt- 
vol.  iv.  pp.  340-344. 

"  Immcilinlcli  iiftor  lliu  n<'st.„-aion,  tk.:  custom  l,r;::in  „f  upp.  .irilinj 
to  naval  c:ainiiai;'d-  inc.  ■ri]| .('lent  youlhs  .,1"  hirih,  lo  the  ,lisi',i,ii-.iLT-,iicnl  ,,1" 
those  aide  olk.'.Ts  who  liad  1,,-cn  employed  niuicr  i'rom well.  Compare 
/).«'  'J»<J  7V.,.r,  vol.  i.  p.  ^im,  with  /'</■'"'  v»l         413,  vol.  hi. 

pp.  es,  n. 

»  //urnV.  /,r-v,  .-T««rf»,  vol.  v.  pp.  :ra-:<-.'s.    Tko  court  was  so 

luiit  on  uliiM^atiiij  the  caart-r  of  the  city  of  London,  that  Sanndcni  was 
"       Ckief  JatHaa, 
p.07),"Nothin!{ 

is  accounted  at  court  :,,  :ri«. l  i;.jn  M„s  „-  Ike  |,:och,  [Mi;  nf  charters,  an  Iho 

inj'iiai-.-  Iht'n  mi''    <'„iiL;.avo  ij \i/.<ir< JA  if  .,  pp.  379,  388. 

"  The  panic  caused  liy  this  scandalous  robbery  is  descrilwd  by  Be  Foo; 
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taining  our  naval  and  military  power,  we  were  left  so 
defenceless,  that  when  a  war  brake  out,  which  had  long 
been  preparing,  wo  seemed  suddenly  to  bo  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Such  was  tho  miserable  incapacity  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  fleets  of  Holland  were  able,  not  only  to 
ride  triumphant  round  our  coasts,  but  to  sail  up  tho 
Thames,  attack  our  arsenals,  burn  our  ships,  and  insult 
the  metropolis  of  England.03  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  things,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  this  same 
reign  of  Charles  II.  more  steps  were  taken  in  the  right 
\f  direction  than  had  been  taken,  in  any  period  of  equal 
length,  during  the  twelve  centuries  we  had  occupied  the 
soil  of  Britain.  By  the  mere  force  of  that  intellectual 
movement,  which  was  unwittingly  supported  by  the  crown, 
there  were  effected,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  reforms 
which  changed  the  face  of  society.1"1  The  two  great  ob- 
stacles by  which  the  nation  had  long  been  enibaiTn.-suil. 
consisted  of  a  spiritual  tyranny  and  a  territorial  tyranny : 
the  tyranny  of  the  church  and  the  tyranny  uf  the  nobles, 
An  attempt  was  now  made  to  remedy  these  evils;  not  by 
palliatives,  but  by  striking  at  tlii'  power  of  the  classes  who 
did  tho  mischief.    For  now  it  was  that  a  law  was  placed 

WOmCt  Life  of  I),  Fot,  ml  i.  p.  62.  Sec  also  (Mana'i  Lift  of  1/imxlf, 

vol.  i.  p.  7S;  NrWr,  uf  /,,.<  '}„■„.  Tu.„.  pp.  l-li-U-!."   Til,-  iMi  lit 

s:,il™  liy  II,.-  kii:i-  in  .-In.khH  :il  1  Ktriniri  Hi'!.  «/!/,■■  tt.Tr,,,:-, 

vol  i.  p.  3l.j,  .Wir.iinj;  [i>  Lurd  Campbell,  "nearly  a  million  and  a  half." 
Liiy  CL,UK*il,;rf,  vol.  iv.  p.  113. 

•»  Thin;  is  n  very  curious  account  in  Ptpai'  Kant,  vul.  iii.  pp.  -Z  ;-'  irj-l, 
of  tho  terror  fdr.  by  tbe  I,orn:..nfi>  tin  Ibis  (.riMsii.n.  IVpvs  him -.'If  buried 
his  pjld  (p.  iMil  and  pp.  376-37!)).    Evelpi  (flioty,  vo£      p.  -Mtt.^y-.: 

feare,  and  con  sternal  km,  such  as  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  more;  tverybodj- 
was  flying,  none  knew  why  or  whither." 
_J        "  The  Tiidfl  irnrir.rtant  uf  tl.w  ivfiirms  were  ravried,  1L9  is  nearly  always 
'<■    i    the  am,  in  Dppoiilioil  tu  liii;  iv,l  wUlifi  ...f  ;h.:  m[iun  Cii  lr^'i'TT. 

and  James  H.  ,.fti.»  s,id  <-f  uK  ik-.b^n  Ac.  "th.it  a  "...vmimmt 

could  not  subsist  with  suoh  a  law."  I>-!r:i<uy.it<  M,,,,.,,,,,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
Lord-Keeper  Gniirord  was  even  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  military  tenures. 
"  He  thought,"  siiys  his  brother,  "  the  taking  away  of  the  teiuni!=  .i  d':<- 
perate  won  ml  In  tin-  HUrtics  i  if  The  ptopk'  of  Kiiglsuid."  Lilts,./'  the  Norths, 
,  \  I  vol.  ii.  p.  S3.  These  are  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  ereat  nations  are  go- 
I  I  I  verned.  A  pa-sii*.  in  /,■:"/'  ■/  .In,,,,,  /,,,  lii.,,.„lf,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  Oil, 
confirms  the  statement  in  Dalrymplo,  so  far  as  Janioa  is  concerned.  This 
""     u  the  liarillon  corre- 
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on  the  statuto-book,  taking  away  that  celebrated  writ, 
which  enabled  the  bishops  or  their  delegates  to  causo  . 
thoso  men  to  be  burned  whose  religion  was  different  to  ■>  , , 
their  own."7  Now  it  was  that  the  clergy  were  deprived^ 
of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  and  were  forced  to 
submit  to  an  assessment  made  by  the  ordinary  legisla- 
ture."3 Now,  too,  thore  was  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any 
bishop,  or  any  ecclesiastical  court,  to  tender  the  ex-ajftcio 
oath,  by  which  the  church  had  hitherto  enjoyed  tho  power 
of  compelling  a  suspected  person  to  criminate  himself."9 
In  regard  to  the  nobles,  it  ™  also  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  that  the  House  of  Lords,  after  a  sharp  struggle, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  its  pretensions  to  an  original  juris- 
diction in  civil  suits ;  and  thus  lost  for  ever  an  important 
resource  for  extending  its  own  influence.100  It  was  in  tho 
same  reign  that  there  was  settled  the  right  of  the  people 

*  Elaetomir'<C,iii-,r,-,i-i>ttir>',-a,\nl.  iv.  p.  41;  '''tnnpWt  Owur.tfori,  vol.  m. 
P.  431.  This  destruction  of  the  writ  /!<  Hirr-lin,  ciahm--  ,i,h  was  in  1B77. 
It  is  iiutitL-l  in  P<J,<.rr*  7'rni/i.K  m  !/.'  Chnrek,  vul.  i.  p.  MO;  and  in  Col- 
lier'' Ecdt'uitl.  Hit!.  voL  viii.  p.  478. 

^ »  This  was  in  1664.  _  See  the  account  of  it  in  CoUur'i  Ecdauut.  Bit. 

makes  the  clergy  mora  dopcnd< 
ing  of  their  ow 
.i,"   Sec  also,  . 
'i*t.  of  CoHvocati 
(L  iv.  pp.  102.  IBS)  poll 
evil  epochs  of  our  preBout  church."    So  marked,  hi 

■jf  i-Liiif.  Ll wt  this  most  important  measure  was  petceftbly effected  by  an 
■imtgement  between  Slield<;n  :m4  ('hivndrm.  Wee  the  notes  by  Onflow  in 
/,'■ .,-„./■■  Ih,.n  Tim'.,  vol.  i.  p-  vul.  iv.  pp.  tm,  .TOfl.  Compare  Lord 
(■■in„L,..r^  -miuitM-it  {/>■„■!.  I/.,',  u,\.  Ml.  [i.  with  tin-  spi.ech  of  Lord 
llithur?!  ;v„l.  xxii.  y.  77),  n:iJ  -A  J..,r.l  Tli uplo  on  Tooke'B  case  (vol.  isxv. 
p.  1307),  Mr.  (iirwitlum  I //.'.•/.  ■>?  U-  f/iu,-,!,  F.^i/,:.,,!,  v  ■!.  ii.  p.  :S."4, 
Oiford,  184!1)  grieves  over  "  thin  deprivation  of  the  liberties  of  the  English 
clergy." 

-  13  Car.  II.  0.  12.  Compn-..:  i.-w  ;f  T-k-.  vol.  i.  pp.  irai.  171), 

with  /,7.W,/-.„-s  r,  .„,.„■;,..,,  t..1.  iii   p.  lill."  Mr.  fhilhni  ((W.  Hi'!. 


nnoctod  with  the  Knat- India  Company,  in  MBTm  But  of  In 


lergy  more  t 

of  their  own  money,  and  lays  th 
discretion.11   Sec  also,  on  tho  injury  this  has  inflicted  on  the  church,  Latl 
burs''  Hi*-  '>/"''-" ■-■■^'"■i.  |'l>-  -■'<'->,  '-''i'1.    AijtL  Culisridge  UAttrarg  Remain. 
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to  lie  taxed  entirely  by  their  representatives;  the  House 
of  Commons  having  ever  since  retained  the  sole  power  of 
I'I'l. [lining  money  bills,  and  roirulatin^  the  amount  of  im- 
posts, merely  leaving  W  the  Peers  the  form  of  consenting 
to  what  has  been  already  determined.1"1  These  were  the 
attempts  which  were  made  to  bridle  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles.  But  there  were  also  effected  other  tilings  of  equal 
importance.  By  the  destruction  of  the  scandalous  pre- 
rogatives of  i'nrveyance  and  I'ro-emption,  a  limit  was  set 
to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  vex  bis  refractory  sub- 
jects.11'" By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  liberty  of  every 
Kimli-liiuan  was  wade  as  certain  as  law  cetdd  mako  it; 
it  being  guaranteed  to  him,  that  if  accused  of  crime,  he, 
instead  of  languishing  in  prison,  as  had  often  been  the 
case,  should  lie  brought  to  a  fair  and  speedy  trial.1"1  By 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  a  security  hitherto 
unknown  was  conferred  upon  private  property.1"1    By  the 

'•'  /Wta'.ftW.  Hill,  vol.ii.pp.  !«!>■  I'M  ;  and  Kcclentoai  EaiilOh  Anti- 
yuiiin, p.  324>.    The  dispute  between  the  two  houses  rcspeclitie.  inviii.i.i, 

™  The  "famous  rights  of  purveyance  and  prccitiptii.iL"  wen-  :il,i.l:she.l 
l.v  \  11.  c.  iii.  vi.l.ii.  i>.  II.    Uti.ke,  in  Lit  mae.- 

mlii'.-iit  i-peccl,  .in  Kt:..„.  .laical  Eii-Fi.niL,  il .-Si-i-i ill..'  alai-cs  ..r  llieuld  system 
ul  ;  urvcv.inc,;.    linrWe  II'.j-<m.  vol.  i.  p.  i-l:>.    fVe  also  lu  s.i.r.ym  ,;, 

/■:,„,■/„»'/,  v..l   ii.  |i.  in,  ii. .1,.;  ll-ia-; <>;:•■«       tie  St.iliit.i,  1*1-1-.-,, 
AinjWi  !!•.!.  m  En., i,,,.,:,  v.. I.  ii.  V;,.  .v,W.„v ,  II. a.  ,///„■  lii- 

au  idea  of  tin/iniquities  practised  under  tfis  "  right,"  whbS^ke'niost  gross 
injustices,  was  out  «f  tl.c  pn,  !  ul.'  tut:.  n:>  ..if  i  Ii..:"  1  Sri  list;  tu:i-titntii.:i,  bciae: 
;it  least  lis  ancient  IIS  Canute.  Sev  Mien  m:  lie  /h>/.(!  /'',■.■„„.,/„-,,  [,.  l.'ti. 
InoVed,  :i  remit  writer  t,f  l-. .Lr-tiU-i :i! ilti  l^arnine  [■'/  ■  nee,  I'r'wi,,  nf  lie  hi'rs 
ui  A'.'. ■'■/.<■■.  p.  iilll)  derives  it  fiom  ille  Ifoniau  law.  A  lull  lind  been  brought 
in  t.i  Lukir  il  away  in  K;;',ri.  See  /,'..,(,„'.  r,-.„„i,;ii;,ln  he, en,  vcl.  i.  p.  *1, 
When  Adam  Sruitii  wrute.  it  still  existed  in  France  and  Germany.  W,«lth 
of  Sirtiom,  hook  iii.  chip.  ii.  p.  181 

'•'  On  the  Habeas  furpup  Act,  which  became  law  in  mm,  Fee  OinplstCt 

(%,n„  I::.,-,;  V,,|.  iii.  Iii.'.  -iT;    .1/.  <  .  J  ' ,  „  ■'.....', ,  I.W.JhH,:,:  ../KL".   (I.   l!l;  :t[>ll 

  17.     The  peculiarity  ni  thi,  law, 


l.in.i-ir.i't  Hist,  nt  l:'i;n'nr„l,  vol.  V  . 

at  cmupared  wilii  the.  iaiilati-  i;t  .n"  it  in  other  c!   

in  .l,'-;..-r.  /:>j,n(  ,/,..<  /,..<;,.'.;.<,;.,,,  J  i-iiehiim,  vcl.  ii  p.  Mr.  l.i.u-v  (/.,/"' 

'  't-!.i'<ul.n<t  vol.  ii.  ji.  ■!.'])  s:ii\. ;  "  Imprisonment  in  e/.tols  beyond  I'm-  seas 
was  mil  prevented  hy  law  till  the  passine;  "f  the  Habeas  Curpus  Act,  ill 


le  {Catamadaria,  vol.  iv.  p.  439)  calls  this  ",i  Bre.it  aud  ue- 
to  private  property  ;*'  and  Lord  Campliell  {Ckancellort,  vol.  iii. 

.st  important  aud  most  beneficial  piece  [.(juridical 
.11  boast."    On  its  effects,  compare  Jones's  valuable 
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abolition  of  jrenerai  impeachments,  (in  end  was  put  to  a 
great  cnirine  of  tyranny,  with  which  powerful  and  unscru- 
pulous men  hail  frequently  ruined  their  political  adver- 
saries.1"^ By  the  cessation  of  those  laws  which  restricted 
tin;  liberty  r 1 1 '  printing,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  great  Public  Press,  which,  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  has  diffused  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  power,  and  has  thus,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
aided  the  progress  of  English  civilisation. ""'  And,  to  com- 
plete this  noble  picture,  there  were  finally  destroyed  those 
feudal  incidents  which  our  Norman  conquerors  had  im- 
posed,— -the  military  tenures;  the  court  of  wards;  the 
fines  for  alienation;  tho  right  of  forfeiture  for  marriage 
by  reason  of  tenure;  the  aids,  the  homages,  the  escuages, 


which  the  mere  names  sound  in  modern  ears  as  a  wild 
and  barbarous  jargon,  but  which  pressed  upon  our  ances- 
tors as  real  and  serious  evils.107 

These  were  the  things  which  were  done  in  tho  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  if  we  consider  the  miserable  incompetence 
of  the  king,  the  idle  profligacy  of  his  court,  the  unbltish- 

C«uw<m«rif  on  Anu  (Ifi»rf«  of  SirW.  Jam,,  vol.  iv.  p.  839),  with  /ftwji'j 
C'.,,  <V„<  „f  /,;,-.<,  |,p.  iVJI,  -Mi,  riiiT,  •■■il,  mid  r,i;',ri„i  ,-Uini'f.  bit",  ill  Juiir- 
n,il  „!~  .•:>„/.; <t.  .v.,-.  ,...[.  svii.  p.  150. 

'»  Lord  Camj.l.uOl  (/./...-  ■.///,.■  r/.„.„  -H. c.  v.,1.  iii.  ii.i'17)  rajs,  thut  the 
J'.redi.  in  liiii:  "  |-n:t  mi  tml  u,  2,..tnTsl  impeachments." 

""  Printing  at  first  was  n-.il. ,r,'d  !>■.■  i-nvnl  |ii:vl:uri;Ui.>ii* ;  then  hy  the 

S|;„.,  ].;,:i,Ii,Ti  iin.l  nflm-.i-.rd'  In        !  -  !':cli:iiikiit.    '['lie  ih  dir..  (if  tin? 

Klar-cliiHiilwr  ivtr.!  ecu'n  .is  tin-   ^  f.f  13  mid  1  '  Car.  1 1 .  c.  33  :  1ml  Lliis 

ncl  -xi.iiL-i  in  ICTII,  ;iiul  ivas  lit. I  rn,,-i«-.l  .lti,ii1Lr  tin-  i-cIl-h       I'lis.lrs  II. 


the  primer  seisms;  and  all  those  miseh 


subtleties,  of 
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ing  venality  of  Ids  ministers,  the  constant  conspiracies  to 
which  the  country  was  exposed  from  within,  and  the  un- 
precedented insults  to  which  it  was  subjected  from  with- 
out ;  if  we,  moreover,  consider  that,  to  all  this  there  were 
added  two  natural  calamities  of  the  most  grievous  descrip- 
tion,— a  Great  Plague,  which  thinned  society  in  all  its 
ranks,  and  scattered  confusion  through  the  kingdom ;  and 
a  Great  Fire,  which,  besides  increasing  the  mortality  from 
the  pestilence,  destroyed  in  a  moment  tho.se  accumulations 
of  industry  by  which  industry  itself  is  nourished; — if  we 
put  all  these  things  together,  how  can  wo  reconcile  incon- 
sistencies apparently  so  gross  How  could  so  wonderful 
a  progress  be  made  in  the  face  of  these  unparalleled  dis- 
asters? How  could  such  men,  under  such  circumstances, 
effect  such  improvements  '<.  These  are  questions  which 
our  political  compilers  are  unable  to  answer ;  because  they 
look  too  much  at  the  peculiarities  of  individuals,  and  too 
little  at  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  those  individuals 
live.  Such  writers  do  not  perceive  that  the  history  of 
ovcry  civilized  country  is  the  history  of  its  intellectual 
development,  which  kings,  statesmen,  and  legislators  .are 
mote  likely  to  retard  than  to  hasten;  because,  however 
great  their  power  may  be,  they  are  at  best  the  accidental 
and  insufficient  representatives  of  the  spirit  of  their  time; 
and  because,  so  far  from  being  able  to  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  national  mind,  they  themselves  form  the 
smallest  part  of  it,  and,  in  a  gene raT view  of  the  progress 
oTMan,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  puppets  who  strut 
and  fret  their  hour  upon  a  little  stage;  while,  beyond 

and  principle.-;  which  they  can  scarcely  perceive,  but  by 
which  alone  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs  is  ulti- 
mately governed. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vast  legislative  reforms,  for 
which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  so  remarkable,  merely 
form  a  part  of  that  movement,  which,  though  traceable  to 
a  much  earlier  period,  had  oidy  for  three  generations  been 
in  undisguised  operation.  These  important  improvements 
were  the  result  of  that  bold,  sceptical,  inquiring,  and  re- 
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forming  spirit,  which  hail  now  seized  the  tliroe  great 
departments  of  Theology,  of  Wcit-'iiiK',  ami  uf  1'olitics.  The 
old  principles  of  tradition,  of  authority,  and  of  dogma, 
were  gradually  becoming  weaker;  and  of  course,  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  was  diminished  the  iuSucnco  of 
the  classes  by  whom  those  principles  were  chiefly  upheld. 
As  the  power  of  particular  sections  of  society  thus  de- 
clined, the  power  of  the  people  at  large  increased.  The 
real  interests  of  the  nation  began  to  be  perceived,  so  soon 
as  the  superstitions  were  dispersed  by  which  those  inter- 
ests had  long  been  obscured.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real 
solution  of  what  at  first  seems  a  curious  problem,— namely, 
how  it  was  that  such  comprehensive  reforms  should  have 
been  accomplished  in  so  bad,  and  in  many  respects  so  in- 
famous, a  reign.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  those  reforms 
were  essentially  the  result  of  the  intellectual  march  of 
the  age;  but,  so  far  from  being  made  in  spite  of  the  vices  t 
of  the  sovereign,  they  were  actually  aided  by  them.  With  j 
the  exception  of  the  needy  profligates  who  thronged  his 
court,  all  classes  of  men  soon  learned  to  despise  a  king 
who  was  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  and  a  hypocrite  ;  who 
had  neither  shame  nor  sensibility;  and  who,  in  point  of 
honour,  was  unworthy  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  mean-  i 
est  of  his  subjects.  To  have  the  throne  filled  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  by  such  a  man  as  this,  was  the  surest  way 
of  weakening  that  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  loyalty,  to 
which  the  people  have  often  sacrificed  their  dearest  rights. 
Thus,  the  character  of  the  king,  merely  considered  from 
this  point  of  view,  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  growth  j 
of  national  liberty.'"6  Hut  the  advantage  did  not  stop  1 
there.    The  reckless  debaucheries  of  Charles  made  him 

Mi.  Hulk. in  a  aiible  *f  ■:<--■-.■.,:■.  nil  I Ll-  Slt.'iilt*  rcnJiTfil  [■ji-^l^ii 
i-iiili;::i1.;i.u  I..  ;hu  virus  uf  lh>:  Kn/lisli  L.'niii<  :  "  IV i-  art!,  ]i,.«vvi:i,  irniuii 
i.Ld.;Ut,:d  l«>  tl'ic  memory  of  Barbara  ilueluas  of  Cleveland,  Louisa  iIucIkss  "f 
I'orlBUloiHll,  Mii.  ']  ] '  l'll  i  hi  j  (iivvii.  Wi;  owe  a  llil.uic  of  ifnttilildi!  to  tho 
Mays,  tho  K  il!i;:iva  •,  ihe  V. ai !]i :arl ,o:  am!  l!n-  iiraiiia^.iir..  TLcv  |.|ajnl  a 
i  irvii-'.v.Wr  |.art  in  I-  j  -  L.J  En :  tin'  !;i  I  ij.liiai  of  i::,  I ilti>  !  lnvnilv.  Tin'V  :.ivnl 
I. ill'  I'iiti:r.ill,;:i.fni;,i  Lhf  Star-ei.aa  1 1  i,:r  a  I  n!  tin-  1 1     1 1 -ci.n  I II  il.--i  i.l  I  court  ;  till;)- 

labour,;.!  in  their  vooation  ncainat  sLmilitii;  -.miiwi  and  l--ji-i-i>] ■'.[■■ti ;  lliey 
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abhor  every  thing  app;1'  'tichiiig  to  restraint ;  and  this  gave 
him  a  dislike  to  a  class,  whoso  profess! 


supposes  a  conduct 
consequence  was,  that  he, 
policy,  but  merely  from  ; 
always  had  a  distaste  for 
advancing  t" 


Hii 


ary  purity.  The 
iews  of  enlightened 
vicious  indulgence, 
■;  and,  so  far  from 
iresaed  for  theni  an 
te  friends  directed 
ite  jokes,  which  are 


opinion  ut  lln'  courtiers,  were  to  tie  ranked  aiming  t lie 
noblest  specimens  of  human  wit.  From  men  of  this  sort 
the  church  had,  indeed,  little  to  apprehend  ;  but  their  lan- 
guage, ami  the  favour  with  which  it  w;is  received,  are  part 
of  the  symptoms  by  which  we  may  study  the  temper  of 
that  age.  Many  other  illustrations  will  occur  to  most 
readers;  I  may,  however,  mention  one,  which  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  eminence  of  the  philosopher  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  must,  i.hiugerous  opponent  of  the  clergy 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  certainly  Hobbes,  the 
subtlest  dialectician  of  his  time;  a  writer,  too,  of  singu- 
lar clearness,  and,  among  British  metaphysicians,  inferior 
only  to  Berkeley.  This  profound  thinker  published  se- 
veral speculations  very  unfavourable  to  the  church,  and 
directly  opposed  to  principles  which  are  essential  to  eccle- 
siastical authority.  As  it  natural  consequence,  he  was 
hated  by  the  clergy;  his  doctrines  were  declared  to  bo 


>"  Burnet  (oVn  TVw,  v.jl.  i.p.  -!■]«)  tells  ustliitt.in  lMi7,  the  ting,  even 
lit  llii!  a.iiiiiilliniiril,  c\[irv-i-.l  liim-i  If  ujruinst  -lu-  l.ii-li.jiu.  mul  said,  (hut 

tin;  rleivy  "  L>i  -.1 1 Lf]>t  .if  uiilliiiiu  i.nt  t..  evt   1  U'lu-liivs,  mid  In  keep  o 

L*-.i.vl  v.il.le."  S,..j  jN,.,  „1;  Li-  rlislLk.'  '-"  thv  iMjli.ir*,  v.. I.  ii.  p.  22;  and 
/',,,,,'  /h„,:i.  vt.l.  iv.  |>.  il.  In  iimitliLT  [dure,  v..l.  iv.  p  42,  !'e[. .i  ivritcs: 
"And  I  believe  till.,  hiimrdiv  will  in  :i  JitlL.-  time  !;<■  -linker,,  wlivthn-  llmv 
will  er  ii":  [lie  kin:  i.in.  ..iVcii  it  il  niili  i). i-iii,  and  >el  uju.ii  it,  as  I  hear. ' 
Kvi.lvn,  in  ii  .-onvi-i-.-iiri- .n  ni-li  lV|iV;,  lmlie.-l  i.kli  ivjiH  sntli  (Minimi  (if 
<:linrk-I:,  "tliM  ii  l>isii..[.  ilinll  l.evor  J  il.  Kvii  :il„.:it  him,  ic:  the  kii<  -if 
1'iMiiec  hull,  im.nys/'  v..l.  [ii-  p.  *H.    Kvelvn.iii  1,1.  hrm-v.deiit  .v;ty, 

nacriliefl  this  t<i  "  the  nei:liireiii,e  ,,i  1 1 n ■  rln^y  ;"  lint  lii-ii'ry  ttiiL-lit'-  'i-1,  tfint 
Out  elerjiy  iiiin-  lieici  ue^iuilied  kill!/.-,  es,:c[.t  when  tlie  kin-  hits  first  ue- 
-l.'.'ti  d  tiicm.  Sir  .Jcli 1 1  II.t.-Iiv  jrivi-s  n  .■iiviuiis  aii.nnl  ..f  :i  uimven;  " 
Cliarlca  II.  held  with  him  respecting  "  mitred  heads,"  iu  which  the  fe 
cf  the  king  is  very  aiipivnl,  H-t/J-ji  Tr.n-.l,.  •mil  Hemain,  p.  238. 
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highly  pernicious  ;  and  lie  was  accused  of  wishing  to  sub- 
vert the  national  rcliiriuu,  ;md  corrupt  the  national  mo- 
rals.11" Bu  Car  did  this  proceed,  that,  during  his  life,  and 
for  several  years  after  his  death,  every  man  who  ventured 
to  think  fur  himself  was  stigmatized  as  a  Ilobbist,  or,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  a  Hobbiau.111  This  marked  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  was  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation to  the  favour  of  Charles.  The  king,  even  before 
his  accession,  had  imbibed  many  of  his  principles  ;112  and, 
after  the  lteste ration,  he  treated  the  author  with  what  was 
nieemed  a  scandalous  respect.  He  protected  him  from  his 
enemies  ;  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  hung'  up  his  portrait 
in  his  own  private  room  at  Whitehall  ;113  and  ho  even  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  this,  the  most  formidable  opponent 
who  had  yet  appeared  against  the  spiritual  hierarchy.11'1 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments of  Charles,  we  shall  find  evidence  of  the  same  tend- 

"•  Oil  the  animosity  of  the  clergy  npiinst  Hi.tiljL-=,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  he  rueiprocntcd  it,  cumpnro  Aubrey' 'i  letters  nwJ  /.■>:  <,  vol.  ii.  :>'\-t 
131;  Ttnntii-Hn.  f  ,>.«-.',.  .he  Hili.s.  v„l."'.v.  ]..  Ml;  with  it-:  iiiuiv  \a:\Zw.- 
of  Burnet  (Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  32ii),  and  of  Whist  on  (M.  ..i-.iV<,  ]',.  -'.->!)■  .V-.l 
also  U'.W.  .\:I-Wf  U.r„,.;,Ht„..  eilil.  li'.i,..  v,.l.  iii.  [ill,  Jluitcmvi,  wiiu 
was  in  Londun  iu  IRISH,  eiys  of  Uubbee,  "  II  inu  dit  ravemiuii  ijiiu  time 


mind."  (hen  Tin, 
A  likeness, 
iii.  p.  liius. 


'"  ibriurei  IV, ■,'■(,/■■  It,  /:,,, jl. ;„./,  ji.  :!!!;  II '....,/'<  Allu-„ie  '>,■„„ ;.-,:*.■<,  vol.  iii. 
|i.  i  ii!  lli-,'  ]),'i|  i'-,li.r;i;  ..F  11k'  ■.u.il.e  uf  linl.ln-.  in  tin-  i  i-iK-i      I  'ii.n  iri  I ! . 

compare  Pipys'  Uiary,  vol.  iv,  p.  1114,  with  Liaei  0/  l/ic  .Vcrl/ii,  vol.  iii. 
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ency.  In  his  reign,  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church 
were  invariably  conferred  upon  men  who  were  deficient 
either  in  ability  or  in  honesty.  It  would  perhaps  be  an 
over-refinement  to  ascribe  to  the  king  a  deliberate  plan  for 
lowering  the  reputation  of  tho  episcopal  bench  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  if  he  had  such  a  plan,  he  followed  the  course 
most  likely  to  effect  his  purpose.  For  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say,  that,  during  his  life,  tho  leading  English 
prelates  were,  without  exception,  cither  incapable  or  in- 
sincere ;  they  were  unable  to  defend  what  they  really 
believed,  or  else  they  did  not  believe  what  tliey  openly 
professed.  Never  before  wore  the  interests  of  the  Angli- 
can church  so  feebly  guarded.  The  first  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  appointed  by  Charles  was  Juxon,  whose  de- 
ficiencies wore  notorious  ;  and  of  whom,  his  friends  could 
only  say,  that  his  want  of  ability  .was  compensated  by  the 
goodness  of  his  in  tent  ions,113    When  he  died,  the  king 

ously  made  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  who  not  only  brought 
discredit  on  his  order  by  acts  of  gross  intolerance,""  but 
who  was  so  regardless  of  the  common  decencies  of  his 
.station,  that  ho  used  to  amuse  his  associates,  by  having 
exhibitions  in  his  own  house,  imitating  the  way  in  which 
tho  Presbyterians  delivered  their  sermons.1"  After  the 
death  of  Sheldon,  Charles  appointed  to  the  archbishopric 
Bancroft  ;  whose  superstitious  fancies  exposed  him  to  the 
contempt  even  of  his  own  profession,  and  who  was  as 
much  despised  as  Sheldon  had  been  ha  tod.11*  In  the  rank 

">  Bieliop  Burnet  says  of  him,  at  hi?  apjuijitrm-nl  :  "  Af  lie  waa  never  n 
«n-:-,t  diviii.',  W)  he  was  riniv  ■iiijiiTiiiniiiati-ri.  '  O™  Til,}',  ml.  i.  p.  303. 

"•  (If  which  his  iuy.i  fiii  nr],  Dishop  Parker,  gives  a  specimen.  See 

r-,A:r\<  II, <;,.,,/  „/,'.,<  ,..«;:   ■/■;„„■;  p,>.  ill-Xi.     Cmpa^  AW.<  II,-:-. 
P„rk„>:',  v„],  tv.  p.  VZi;   \Y,!<;„\,  M, ',„.,. f  lit  F;',  vol.  i.  p.  ■»;. 

In  l(ina,PcpyS.vae  at  o.ie  Of  lliesi  entertainments,  which  tw>k  place 

dtttouidatuli  in  Ptpgt  Diary,  voLiv.  pp'.  321-3i2™  or'in BYi*Hi>  Dt  ™«, 


>"  ttM,  77jw,vo].iii.]>.3.i4);  and  mentions  (vol.  iii.  ],.  an  in-t 

lis  Mipi  r-eiioii,  which  will  ho  easily  believed  by  whoever  haa  reai! 
culous  Ecnnona,  which  D'Oyly  hia  wickedly  published.  See  A]"k- 
/I'Ui/iy*  Si„,;;,/I,  ,,p.  :WIMJ).     Dr.  Lake'  kijs,  (hat  every  body 
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irmnci  liattsly  below  this,  we  find  the  same  principle  at 
work.  The  three  Archbishops  of  York,  during  tho  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  were  Freweu,  Steam,  and  Dolbeu  ;  who  were 
ao  utterly  devoid  of  ability,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
elevated  position,  they  are  altogether  forgotten,  not  one 
reader  out  of  a  thousand  having  ever  hoard  their  names.1" 
Such  appointments  as  these  are  indeed  striking ;  and 
what  makes  them  more  so,  is,  that  they  wore  by  no  means 
necessary  ;.  they  were  Tint  forced  mi  the  kin.s  by  court-in- 
trigue, nor  was  there  a  lack  of  more  competent  men.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  Charles  was  unwilling  to  confer 
ecclesiastical  promotion  upon  any  one  who  had  ability 
enough  to  increase  the  authority  of  tho  church,  and  re- 
store it  to  its  former  pre-eminence.  At  his  accession,  the 
two  ablest  of  the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Isaac  Barrow.  Both  of  them  were  notorious  for  their 
loyalty  ;  both  of  them  were  men  of  unspottod  virtue  ;  and 
both  of  them  have  left  a  reputation  which  will  hardly  perish 
while  the  English  language  is  remembered.  But  Taylor, 
though  he  had  married  tho  king's  sister,'-""  was  treated  with 
marked  neglect;  and,  being  exiled  to  an  Irish  bishopric, 
hail  to  pass  tho  remainder  of  his  life  in  what,  at  that  time, 
was  truly  called  a  barbarous  country. 111    As  to  Barrow, 

:uii:l/."1  ivIich  it  ivus  kn.swn  lti:it  Faricruft  w.-is  tn  In;  rtnrlilii J](.]i.  l/il-'r. 
!>„•?■■/,  until  lliv.  11177,  ji.  Is,  in  vi-L  i.  ,pf  tilt!  Oi,.<,h,!  Mien/liiiu/,  15  17,  ltd. 
His  character,  so  farms  lit-  ti.nl  urn;,  is  kiiiiv  .ira.vn  l.v  I)r.  Birch  :  ''sltnv, 
tiirn  nnn.  rniii  i urn iiy -spirited,  hut  at  iho  same  time  a  good,  honest,  nod 
woil-n..-iL]iinK  man."  Jhrch't  Life  of  Tiltetnm,  p.  1  fi ( .  .Sfu  ah"  ifv.-'tiw 
him.  \! ,«-„„!.,<, f.  Ii:..:.  „/  F.a.il,,,,,!,  ml.  ii.  p.  61U,  vol.  iii.  p.  77,  vol.  iv.  pp. 

"•  Frawe 

r),.:l,:„rt  i;i„'i,;-plu^<!  I>;rti<„„m/,  or 
■.n,.k.  Tin;  li-.iLf  that  is  know  :i  m  ^t™n,  it  S'.nni.  i;  u>.  favourable.  Com- 
:>■!!■■  I'-n.'l,  mi.  ii.  1..  -1H7,  with  /Url.-r*  I.ifr  ..(  //(.;■...'.'",  f..lin,  lliillf,  part  ii. 
p.  338.  And  of  IMuen  I  havo  been  unable  to'colleot  a'ny  thirrjr  ijunmsl, 
except  that  he  had  a  good  library.  See  the  traditionary  account  in  Jowt't 
Mfiimti  'ifJiitkop  Jionit,  p.  " 


■ii  Tiiiiti  rialiy  to  Taiidr".-  iiioirnr." 

"  Coleridct  i  Li:,  iinx'iiiit.  vol.  iii.  p.  20S)  says,  that  this  ncslvct  of  ,lc- 
remy  Taylor  hy  Charles  "  is  a  problem  of  which  perhaps  fail  virtues  present 
tho  most  probable  solution." 


who,  in  point  of  genius,  was  probably  superior  to  Taylor,122 
lie  bad  tlie  mortification  of  scciiit:  the  musi  incapable  men 
raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  church,  while  he  himself 
was  unnoticed  ;  ami,  notwithstanding  that  his  family  hail 
greatly  suffered  in  the  royal  cause,123  lie  received  no  sort 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  all  this  must 
have  tended  to  weaken  the  church,  and  accelerate  that 
great  movement  for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  re- 
markable.'-3 At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  other 
circumstances  which,  in  this  preliminary  sketch,  it  is  im- 
possible to  notice,  but  which  were  stamped  with  the  ge- 
neral character  nf  revolt  against  ancient  authority.  In  a 
subsequent  volume,  this  will  be  placed  in  a  still  clearer 


however,  has  been  stated,  to  indicate  the  general  march  of 

Superior,  cn-tainSy,  in  o.iniirtht'iisivi.rn.^,  and  in  the  range  of  hia 
sttuliirf  ;       tluiE  il  is  ;i]Hl.         K  ;i  ]i-.|..;irt;[l  l-  .i-ity.  ilal  lie  «i#  at 

i ii. it  "  tin;  u'i  r.,1  fi'i-.!' i [" n'  .if  S:r  Ni  ii  i  .r:,  ;i:A  tliL-  ]ivii|..:  „f  lilt  Kni'ii'll 

pulpit."   1 1  ■.,■■/-•(.■■■  ..-'/.'.<  !::,-/.  v„l.  iv.  p.  ISI-l.    Kui-  al-.i,  h-pinrtiiu; 

lii.rroH.  \tm,tm-!-<,  <  M;ll„  , „.',;.  vul.  ii.  pp.  S",  #'.<,         m<,  M;\ 

vol.  iii.  pp.  430-438. 

"•  "His  fattliT  liiiviliff  fullered  fjrualiY  in  his  e.lnU;  l.y  hi?  alui!i:ut]it 
to  thu  royal  eau-e."  <  -Lil,,,'^  /.'f.y.  Wrf.  vol,  iv.  p.  3ft. 


IlamUbmU  Life  of  Harm*,  in  U<irr„,iz  Kdinb.  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  niii. 

B1  Every  thinn  Mr.  Mlll-:l;lLly  Ii::-:  p:,iJ  ,.„  \\w  contempt  into  which  the 
d«fc'y  fell  in  tlm  ivi^ll  of  I':,;,         H.  U  p.-ri.-rtly  :l.  u:Ljl-m,  ;  ami  from 
fait  ivlm-ti  1  1. ,-,.!!. ..-U-J,  1  kri.jw  Hi;,!  this  very  ill. It  wii-.a.  i.fwhcfi- 

irnim-u-,;  ivs.-arch  f.-w  pi-oplc  an.-  cuipi-U-nv  iu(L,-s,        nilliu   ii  i-ftHni 

the  lj; l 'i ■  flii.ii  ,.v,:r-M;ile<l  it.  D.i  sevi-ml  -Lhi.-cls  1  -LcnNi  v..:iiiir,.  to  JihV 
imiii  .Mr.  \l;,,;ii. ];,!■■  l.ut  1  .Mnnui  ivf.am  fiom  ^pressing  my  nil  mi  rati  on  ol 
his  uhy..-.,!^!  j, ,.f  rh.,  ...,.,!.iii,„uit.-  skill  «ilii  «iii-h  in-  ha-  anaii^.l 
his  mar, .rials,  ami  uf  the  l^hle  lute  i,f  liln-rly  wiiid,  animates  his  ,.|:lirt 
work  ^  Tl  ^  11  loiig^urvivu  Oio^napcraioiis  yf  tii^.u,,;- 

luoscu  the  uhoc-latchot  of  him  they  foolishly  attack. 
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the  English  mind,  and  supply  the  reader  with  a  due  by 
which  he  may  understand  those  still  more  complicated 
events,  which,  as  tin;  seventeenth  century  advanced,  began 
to  thicken  upon  us. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  tho  clergy 
made  a  great  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  by 
reviving  those  doctrines  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Divine 
Right,  which  are  obviously  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
superstition.1115  But  as  the  English  intellect  was  now  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  reject  such  dogmas,  this  futile  at- 
tempt only  increased  the  opposition  between  the  interests 
of  tho  people  as  a  body,  and  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
as  a  class.  Scarcely  had  this  scheme  been  defeated,  when 
a  tho  throne  a  prince 
restore  the  Catholic 
church,  and  reinstate  among  us  that  mischievous  system 
which  openly  boasts  of  subjugating  tho  reason  of  Man. 
This  change  in  affairs  was,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  ultimate 
results,  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  which  could  have  ; 
happened  to  our  country.  In  spite  of  the  difference  of 
their  religion,  the  English  clergy  had  always  displayed  an 
affection  towards  James,  whose  reverence  for  the  priest- 
hood they  greatly  admired  ;  though  they  were  anxious 
that  the  wannlh  of  his  affections  should  be  lavished  on 


:,p>.  ar:.  :L;I  I'lii-  lii.ii-fisH-i.t  Vnari  nti'ji.L  il.->l.  Tin.-  tlfru-v,  as  a  body,  arc 
naturally  favuunililu  10  this  doctrine;  and  the  following  passayo,  iinUisln.l 
onlv  im.'Im:  nais  will  ilivu  [in;  ivailur  an  idt-a  of  tlie  views  that  .-nine  of 
thcin  cntertaiu,    T lie  lie V.  Mr.  ^t-n-dl  {(■/,/.'-!,■■»,  I'Uttkf,  Lnl.d.  ji.  i;,7> 

xitf,  Unit  I'":  rvi^niiijr  in-iii.-u  is  "a  Iwiiia  anaul  will;  siij.r.  in:  j.h),ii-ai 
power  by  the  hand  mid  ijl.tiili~-i.hi  ■  f  l'i  uIl-ht  ;  lih  hucIi,  ilic  lord  of  our 
property,  the  niasWr  of  our  liven,  the  fouutani  of  honour,  tho  dispenser  of 

re^oHBiolo,  io^to  niM^but  to  God."    And  at  p.  Ill,  thetuDe  writal" 

i  !  ii'..'     ■  i  ■  '.in  v        !  '   'iii'H'  ■  "If  «n  liiis        ■  li  W  n  I  , 

a-  HiM.i  bv  lln;  i'ln;vi'!i.  Wi,i:Lu-.-i-/I,'j  .W.  /jV.-.j.  vol.  iv.  [i.  fills  ,  Life 

vi  K,,i,  h;  ,:'  !,,,,,„;:,,  ml.  ii.  [i.  r,i.t;  ].::tl.l,i,;f-  !ti.-t.  <■;'  <  V.„,-,f.,/>,i,,  ; 
L,lU.„r  tV.  Aii.  i:!.".,  1:17  i  ami  a  l.liVi-  fr-.m  Nvl.-.m.  author  „f 

ll;e  F.i.  'f  r,-.-ti,-,f.<,  in  .V „ Lit.  .1  „•■'..  vol.  iv.  p.  iilli.  W  ith  good 
resiMiLi,  iji.'irfuiv,  <iiil  l'oi  [i.N  I  Li'  Uhumj  ■  -J"  I'limmims,  lli.it  "  liy  nrin;!  a 
-u.iil  th.irehlniiii,  a  pfi^n  (Liijrljt  l'LCuiue  a  bud  i-ilim-H."  /'«)■(.  vol. 
juin.  p.  1377. 
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f  England,  and  nc 
□Bible  of  the  adva 

27    They  saw  tba 


used  all  their  strength  to  defeat  the  bill  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession,  hut  when 
the  niensuie  was  rejected,  they  presented  an  address  to 
Charles,  congratulating  him  ou  the  result, ,;?  When  James 
actually  mounted  the  throne,  they  continued  to  display 

version,  or  whether,  in  their  eagerness  to  persecute  the 


R'Mik  uf  tliih  eonipaet  arc  but  too  notorious.  But  - 
the  dissolution  of  this  conspiracy  between  the  cro' 

"'  Tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1678,  whs  engaged  iu  an 
to  convert  Janus  j  and  in  a  letter  in  thi!  llishop  of  Winchester,  h 
v    tho  "hippf  cuUH.'qneiiccs"  which  would  «    '  ' 

characteristic  letter  in  Clarwndan  Co.  ■ 

motives  of  the  bishops,  candidly  hut 
iv.irk,  Liu  c;  h,        vol.  i.  p.  74. 

In  a  high-church  pamphlet,  published  in  1682.  upun-t  tt.c  JSill  uf 
Exclusion,  the  cause  of  James  is  advocated ;  hut  the  iuoonvenleriLL'  1m.1  ■<,  I'li.d 
suffer  bj  remaining  a  Catholic  is  strongly  insetcd  upon.  8ce  tho  wily  re- 
marks in  *w,-j  Tnim,  vol.  viii.  ;>[>.  MB,  i-1fl. 

"■  KonltKOrth'l  Ecdakrst.  liny.  vol.  iv.  p.  liliii.  On  tlnir  Ki-trliCfs 
against  the  bill,  sbc  U.itfUs  /.uvj  „i  the  Slunrtt,  vul.  v.  p.  1-L  ;  /inrnrt'r 
Oim  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  ilfi  ;  A,,,,;,, -a  ?'y,,rr»,  vnl.  x.  pp.  ^lli,  I'M  ;  Cuti/Mfa 
<%„„■  -ft.!,,,:.,  «>!.  iii.  p.  H.Vl;    (VlnWfil'j  Wid.  </ </«  C'AarcA  i-/  £,Ujl:,nJ, 

At  the  accession  of  James  II.  "  the  pulpits  throughout  England  rc- 

jLiLioi-ty,  iu  th*  rtrongaat  erprsuions,  with  ■■yiintimrfl  uf  unshuki.n  ii  vniry 
and  obedience,  without  liniilntiim  or  reserve."  .Ve'il't  llifl.  iff  Iff  I'lii-ilmis, 
'     vol.  v.  p.  a.    fee  also  riiim.rf  /  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  IIS. 
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toleration.  Hy  the  celebrated  Test  anil  Corporation  Acts, 
It  had  been  ordered,  that  all  persons  who  were  employed 
by  government  should  be  compelled,  under  a  heavy  pon- 
alty,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Bn-lish  church.  The  offence  of  James  was.  that  he 
now  issued  what  was  called  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  suspending  the 
execution  of  these  laws.131  From  this  moment,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  great  parties  was  entirely  changed.  The 


their  own  power  ;  and  hence,  in  their  opinion,  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  country. 
They  had  willingly  combined  with  James,  while  he  assisted 
them  in  persecuting  men  who  worshipped  God  in  a  manner 
different  from  themselves.133  So  long  as  this  compact  held 
good,  they  were  indifferent  as  to  mutters  which  they  con- 
sidered to  he  of  minor  importance.  They  looked  on  in 
silence,  while  the  king  was  amassing  the  materials  with 
which  he  hoped  to  turn  a  free  government  into  an  abso- 
lute monarchy.133   They  saw  Jeffreys  and  Kii'kr  lm-turing 

'«  On  the  18th  March  1087,  the  king  announced  to  the  Privy  Council 
that  he  had  determined  "  to  grant,  liy  Lis  own  authority,  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  his  subjects.  On  the  -1th  April  appeared  the  in  (.inn  rah  hi 
Declaration  of  Indulgence."  J/umiW."  Hit'.  »f  En-,i.-u„l,  vol.  ii.  p.  211  ; 
and  w  Ufr  <.t  ./;.,„■<  II.,  edited  l,v  Clarke,  v„l.  ii.  i».  \  \2.  There  is  num- 
mary of  the  Deehu-.it  run  in  .W«  II,.:-.  r,r  tl-t  I'uritnit.',  vol.  >  .  pp.  .'ID,  31. 
An  to  the  second  Declaration,  see  iiaa„d.>:i,  v,d.  ii.  pp.  ;I4,', ;  Clarendon 
t'orrtapond.  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

    — ' — in  of  1683,  that  the  otafgj  and  the  cwjinmesn 


sentem  with  Ihu  greatest  virulence.  See  .Vtminl,//!  Ilia. 
«.  Compare  .Star*  lit.-/.  •>!  !'..'  I>\triu>r,t,  vol.  V.  pp.  4-12, 
Lord  Cbrcralmi,  dated  :11st  December  i''tA\  in  <:/.irtiulmt 


17G),  that  on  many  occasions  the  church  party  mads  use  of  the  ecclcstaf 
conns  to  L'Stwt  n^jtu'y  fmm  the  Nonconformists;  and  for  conSrmatiou  ui 
this,  see  Macl-hti:,*!,' •  h  ruliili-m      [lidH,  pp.  173,  (MO. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  in  the  War-Office,  that  June*,  even  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  a  standing  army  of  nearly  80,000  men  V  r  i 
,m„.l,-*  /iVr..V  pp.  :i,  77,  ii—  :  "  A  disciplined  army  of  about  20,0IH) 
men  was,  for  tho  Hrat  time,  established  during  penes  in  this  island."  As 
tins  naturally  inspire  I  great  alarm,  the  king  gave  out  that  the  number  did 
notciceed  15,000.  Lift  t,}  Jama  //..edited  by  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  OS,  o7. 
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their  full ow-subj ccts  ;  they  saw  the  gaols  crowded  with 
prisoners,  siiiil  the  scaffolds,  strcamm;;  with  blond.131  They 
were  well  pleased  that  sonic  of  the  hest  and  ablest  men 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  ha  rb;  iron  sly  persecuted  ;  that 
Baxter  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  Howe  .should 
be  forced  into  e  xile.  They  witnessed  with  composure  the 
most  revolting  cruelties,  because  the  victims  of  them  were 
the  opponents  of  the  English  church.  Although  the  minds 
of  men  were  filled  with  terror  and  with  loathing,  the  bi- 
shops made  no  complaint.  They  preserved  their  loyalty 
unimpaired,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  Lord's  anointed. lw  But  the  moment  James 
proposed  to  protei't  against  persecution  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  church  ;  the  moment  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  breaking  down  that  monopoly  of  offices  and  of 
honours  which  the  bishops  had  long  secured  for  their  own 
party; — the  moment  this  took  place,  the  hierarchy  became 
alive  to  the  dangers  with  which  the  country  was  threat- 
ened from  the  violence  of  so  arbitrary  a  prince.136  TIio 

'»  Compare  Hume/,  vol.  iii.  pp.  "i-IM.  Willi  /liilrir,,,/.lc's  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
put  i,  l.i.i.k  ii.  ].p.  l!)(-2(i3.     Ken,  to  f.ir  lis  I  remember,  was  the  only  one 

did  what  lie  couW  to  mitigtUe  the  nuffmugB  of  the  prisoner*  iu  Monmouth's 

quite  clen'rTtha't'if  the  king  had  b^T^ta^t,  of  th/ pr^ion'of  th! 
l.'imivl,  K,a.|a[i<],  or  cvi-ii  a  cpiii-t.  siihmi^ive  latliuhe,  willioul  an,  zeal 
fur  his  n-liaioti,— i:.>nhiiiiik'  liiia.rlf  n'.Ay  (■■  nialUas  ■  ■  i"  i-r.i-.v.,  :irnl  i lining  :l 
I'lopi-V  ri^|  ii.l        kliuri'li  ]ir'.  ['L]  (V,     iu'  ):iii;lit  havi-  piiinii.'i  i-d  other  Pro- 

1-  -Inn's  i.t  Iii.  >IiM!.iiu;:iii  1  iiiivi-  5. 1-3 l c 1 1 1 1 ] 1  u          llw  liberties  "I'liir  i- . ■  ■  i : l ( r v , 

without  the  danger  of  resisui.ee."  IIYiW./.i/V  t-i  II?  F»;  %ol.  i. p.  136.  Or, 
as  Fox  says,  "  "J'j^l-,  ii--  I'h;l'  as  .lami:*  i.-.oii  n,ti-.l  himself  with  absolute  power 


in  uivil  iimlteis,  mifl  did  mil  i::atf  n-i:  "f  his  iiiiiIi  .i-itf  au.iii-t  ihv  ekurdi, 
■     y  thing  went  iiu.Kitii  and  t.i.v."  /'i...  '.'  l/i.<t.  <■/  .!.<,:„ i  ii.,  p.  160. 

-  Cmpaie  .Ymt'j  //.'../.  ,./  ih,  furitsti*,  v.jI.  v.  p.  ,iS,  with  Life  of 


it  fcvou  ruble  to  ther 


suviiity  was  lo  tin;  i-ruwii.  wnile  ihcy  dwiifcc  llial  lln.'  clown  was  with  lliem, 
iu;;v  lie  i-.-[iinali.ii  fn.in  tin1  statement  of  1>-.:  Fue  :  "  I  have  beard  it  jnihliely 
preached,  that  if  the  kiug  commanded  my  head,  and  aeiit  Mb  messeugera  to 
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king  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  ark,  and  the  guardians 
of  the  temple  flew  to  arms.  Mow  could  they  tolerate  a 
prince  vliii  would  not  allow  them  to  persecute  their  ene- 
mies? How  could  they  support  a  sovereign  who  sought 
to  favour  those  who  differed  from  the  national  church  1 
They  soon  determined  on  the  lino  of  conduct  it  hehoved 
them  to  take.  With  an  almost  unanimous  voice,  they  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order  by  which  the  king  commanded 
them  to  read  in  their  churches  the  edict  for  religious 
toleration.131  Nor  did  they  stop  there.  So  groat  was  their 
enmity  against  him  they  had  recently  cherished,  that  they 
actually  applied  for  aid  to  those  very  dissenters  whom, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  hotly  persecuted ;  seek- 
ing by  magnificent  promises  to  win  over  to  their  side  men 
they  had  hitherto  hunted  even  to  the  death. "s  The  most 
eminent  of  the  Nonconformists  were  far  from  being  duped 
by  this  sudden  affection.181    But  their  hatred  of  Popery, 

feidi  it.  I  was  bound  to  submit,  and  stand  while  it  was  cut  ruT,"  H7/.«i>r» 


*rd  Clarendon  writes:  "I  was  at 
ad  on  amount  that  the  Declaration 
/and  I  i  bet-tie..;."  Wi'rrtnitH/  **«rrr*p. 


..  In,,, 
w;,:;  ImH.K, 


The  first  advance-  were  made  ulien  the  Declaration  o: 
favour  of  "liberty  nf  fmieoii-ricir"  was  on  the  point  of  Inline  iea 
mediately  after  the  [>n n->-i>-:i i i i.mh  at  1  i\fnnl  had  shown  his  dele 
break  down  the  mon"j'i:ly  "f  ■.ilici  s  pn^cswd  by  the  church, 
at  the  same  time  prayed  and  untreated  the  dissenters  to  appear 
and  stand  by  the  Establishment,  making  large  promises  of  fav 
tborljr  affection  if  ever  they  came  into  power."  A'tafi  Hitl.  of 
vol.  v.  p.  29.  See  ill*,  at  pp.  fl",  tiie  c.neiliatinK  letter  t,-, 
bishop  of  Canterbury  afr.  r  tin:  I  >i ■eiiu  an. - -ri "  Such,"  says  Nea 
the  language  of  the  ctmivli  in  ili-me-.j !"  (luuipare  liirclt't  Lift 
p.  153;  miit  Vcrrp,-..y         \\.  ...  <;:i:  l-:/IU>  'i-'-V.  Uur. 

JfawSy*  llui.«f/SnSl<«il,vii.  ii-  pp.  iis,h>. 


1  r-il;'.-.,,. 
■•■I  -fries. 


:w,i\  lisci.isn  intj-llkct  i-hom  the 

and  their  fear  of  the  ulter 
over  every  other 
singular  combination  between  churchmen  anil  dissenters, 
which  has  never  since  been  repeated.  This  coalition, 
backed  by  tlie  general  voice  of  the  people,  soon  over- 
turned the  throne,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  justly  deemed 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  great 
revolution  which  cost  James  his  crown,  was  the  publica- 
tion by  the  king  of  an  edict  of  religious  toleration,  and 
the  consequent  indignation  of  the  clergy  at  seeing  so  au- 
dacious an  act  performed  by  a  Christian  prince.  It  is 
true,  that  if  other  things  had  not  conspired,  this  alone 
could  never  have  effected  so  great  a  change.  But  it  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  it,  because  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
schism  between  the  church  and  the  throne,  and  of  the 
alliance  between  the  church  and  the  dissenters.  This  is 
a  fact  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  ought  never  to  forget, 
that  the  first  and  only  time  the  Church  of  England  has 
made  war  upon  tho  crown,  was  when  the  crown  bad  de- 
clared its  internum  of  tolerating,  and  in  some  degree  pro- 
tecting, tin;  rival  religions  of  the  country.1111  There  is  no 
doubt  that  tho  Declaration  which  was  then  issued  was 
illegal,  and  that  it  was  conceived  in  an  insidious  spirit. 
But  declarations  equally  illegal,  equally  insidious,  and  much 
more  tyrannical,  had  on  other  occasions  been  made  by  the 
sovereign,  without  exciting  the  anger  of  the  clergy. 141 
thirati'jti,  Lid  issue,!       a  piochiniitioti.  eunniiiindiiis:  iiinticui  of  tho  peace, 

li.llteLUi;-,  iuSWlllfrs,  inn]  il!  mI'iht  |, (■!■*., Ii-,  t,i  lir  Ul'il'i'  vidimus,  if  [i;.--iUll-, 
n^imut  Jii^-nUTt,  imil  da  llui-  utiiii.it  t..  tin-  jurfi.ct  t|'.;tliin.i  :l:hI  (]■.■- 
slroj ill g  thou i ;  mid  had  ordered  this  lo  be  rend  in  ymr  L-liui  i.ii.-H  in  tho 
time  of  divine  sei-vicc, — iv,. uli]  ion  Imio  Hindi-  :ini  Miriiple  of  thai  !" 
"  That  this  lias  the  immeiiiiite  cituso,  so  far  as  tho  head  o( 


parly  "US  C  .i.-rrn-li,  ii.  uniilu-liill^li-lLViiiin!  !.,  tin-  hi..!- i-i  i  :l„r  ii  n.  I  ..i,  f- ■  1 1 . 1 .  ■ . 

1     1  '  lo  in-diii-  pniiiiiiluil  from  tin-  tins 


of  tho  then  Atoll  Uisli  tip  of  Cant. 


possihle  for  tliu  Anhbtthopof  CanUrbury  tonlistnin  any  longer  from  engaging 
in  an  open  ninl  lii-i-kn-c:  .>pp.-ui.,i,  u,  i-ie  ei.ini:vl<  uud.'v  -.vliieli  tlio  kinj; 
v.-as  liii.v  unhappily  -  ":- 
'"  Souiewriltn 
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These  are  tilings  which  it  is  good  for  lis  to  ponder.  Tliese 
aro  lessons  of  inestimable  value  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
given,  not,  indeed,  to  direct,  but  in  some  degree  to  modify, 
the  march  of  public  opinion.  As  to  the  people  in  general, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  exaggerate  the  obligations 
which  they  and  ail  of  us  owe  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
But  lot  tlioni  take  hood  that  superstition  does  not  mingle 
with  their  gratitude.  Let  them  admire  that  majestic  cdi-  > 
fico  of  national  liberty,  which  stands  alone  in  Europe  like 
a  beacon  in  the  midst  of  tho  waters;  but  let  them  not 
think  that  they  owe  any  thing  to  men  who,  in  contribut-  V 
ing  to  its  eroetion,  sought  the  gratification  of  their  own 
selfishness,  and  the  consolidation  of  that  spiritual  power 
which  by  it  they  fondly  hoped  to  secure. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  the  full  amount  of 
the  impetus  given  to  English  civilization  by  the  expulsion  o 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Among  the  most  immediate  re- 
sults, may  be  mentioned  the  limits  that  were  set  to  the 
rovai  pivn^ar.ive;"'-'  the  important  steps  that  were  taken 
towards  religious  toleration;"3  the  remarkable  and  per- 


"  thu  unlawful  proclamation  and  edicts  of  a  true  prince  may  published 

1)V  til,:  in  t i I ■  i I-  :nn.ll  .'i i;lli;w. "   Hri.tr' s  /..',''.   "/"  'J'„  ;!,„■.  p.  eel  vxivi. 

iil'liiM-  \v\.\-.  -  ■■  I  Hi„li  I  !:ail  imE  !.,iiiii1  tin-  ill  Til  viol'  :  mill  I  llnilik  ]i,:J,.-l, 

that  the  principle  i™  itu(  inlti^tui  by  tlic  KiMjii.-ih  dwpy  in  lliS7."  But 
why  u:i-  il  J ■■  -r  ml.ijitrrl  ill  lliM;1.'  Simply  Ij(tii:iv  in  Hi-. 7  lliv  fciuj;  attacked 
tho  raooopolj  eiijuyi-il  liy  tin:  elm-v  ;  :iml  therefore  the  clergy  *   -  ■ 


_  .    And  what  UK 

<ir"  [)■!■  fiiiin;!!-  -:ili  in..!-.!  imijtilil.;  U,  Unit  :/>  Lit.-  :ii  KM,  the  Aiviilii-lioi,  in" 
<_\inuil.'ivv  caused  tin:  diriry  5"  read  si  Declaration  issued  liy  i.'iiii.li'H  II.  ; 
nnd  thnt  in  n  royiBcd  cojiy  ut  the  Litur,!]  '  ' 


tn  tliu  -Jim.'  cff.'Ut.    Seu  llin.  <>''.''."■■  l'i,nl-m.i,  vol.  v.  |i.  SB.  Compare 

Oi!.,,,,,,-*  ',„■„  /.,/-,  vol.  i.  o[i.  I!!!),  ill";  .11  .id  nil-'!-. '.«  II;;,! ,::„„• .  pn.  Hi, 
li«  ;   />  II, ■'./--  I.Hr  „i  S„. p.  1.12  ;   Kill'/'*  Lil,  „!/,,■„■!.■-,  vol.  i.  p.  -i-ill; 

/.^  .■'".'■'W'i/.,edit.Cliirl;o,TOl.n  p.  1B6.   ^  ^     L   d  So 

and  jirinted  in  Somen  Tract;  yoL°x.  pp.  So^SM.    Tho  diminished  resnoct 


(.'.uaelies  equal  Jy  atloiis  that  the  reign  oi  William  III.  ie  "the  era  from 
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manent  improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;lM 
tlie  final  abolition  of  a  censorship  over  the  press  ;113  and, 
what  lias  not  excited  snmeient  attention,  the  vapid  growth 
of  those  great  monetary  interests  by  which,  as  we  shall 
here  after  see.  tlie  prejudices  of  the  superstitious  classes 
have  in  no  small  de-ree  been  counterbalanced.1"  These 


i.  pp.  lei,  1(12;  fiomtri  Tradl.  voL  Miii.  [i.        ;  mill  :i  m  ,it  ■'lU-.-.l 

:uv<         in  ''■'.■/'•  Hi-'.  -'7:V'-i'<'',"'L  iv.  pp.  111.-  -i  (i.  ."J  Ml  .h  i;.  :  tli-n^h 

Mr.  \I;u  ;iiiU>,  ill  :L-.-|  ii,[iiL',  ]i.  :i"i:s,  -n  iiuu'li  td  tin:  1  ci (Illi  i ici-  .if  Iti  =t,  h;is 

not,  1  think.  fi;ttif!Lutly  ir.vdt  o::  the  operation  of  lurgor  and  ti j.j]  u  tre:iL-r:-.l 


I,  140)  notices  thi»  rem: 
Sen  tno  Whlg'piirtr.1<''J 


n  i  ■  ■;■  L  limes,  who  thought  it  must  lie  useless  Twcnuse  their  anctmto™  did 
.villi. ml  ii.    S.v  ill,.  em  imii.  oV.:i:.l-  in  ,v<„,-'.„-/.,  //is.'.  /(.-rsntir,  vol.  iii. 

pp.  (Ml;  mid  r.n  tliu  nonunion  I.etii-eL-ll  it  ami  [liu  Willis,  set  in 

linijrrt's-  in  />"„,, Vi'ii  H"..i''/',  </  .V.i',..„.<,  li...hk  ii.  ch:i]>.  ii.  p.  I  Hi  I. 

<"  Frequently  mi™ii,lrrsto..d,  even  In-  iIidm;  wln>  praisn  it.    Thus,  for 

... .    ui.'i.  :-i  iii.  ri  .'i  i  ii        tin-  ivn  t-.  Il.r  n,  i  ..„.  ii  , . 

heyond  all  quostio  i-i ■■  n  ■  i .  i  n.i  ■nj'in  i:i   n  n  h-.;  ■•  : 

iiiviirialilf  .1  i.'.LT^iif  ..ffr....'  i'  mnmtii..  ;  iiml  ilms  iT:i,v  it  ;i  t.,v.  i  ri:ii.-nt 

fiiiwbli!  uf  turning  li.  ;h...  1....M  tiivi.ui.t  ill,'  mjiivity  .mil  untiL-v  uf  its  tulia- 
liilaiils,  at  lli,'  -am  lime  Unit  ii  h:ut  t nnsm  L'ivui  it  ,T  i:i;iii,iiuiiiu/ 
tl.dr  i m  1. ■!>■-■  ml .-iitf-."  .!'.'■■««'*  His!,  t.f  Eiirupe,  v.. I.  vii  |i.  Tliis,  1  sli.nilrl 
suppose,  is  the  most  Moatrio  eulogy  ever  passed  ou  William  III. 
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\  due  consideration,  it  is  the  most  successful  and  tho  most 
|  splendid  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  country.  Hut 
these  topics  rather  belong  to  the  subsequent  volumes  of 
this  work;  and  at  present  wo  are  only  concerned  in  tracing 
the  effects  of  the  Revolution  upon  that  ecclesiastical  power 
by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  about. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergy  succeeded  in  expelling  James, 
when  tho  greater  number  of  them  ropented  of  their  own 
act."8  Indeed,  even  beforo  ho  was  driven  from  the  coun- 
try, several  things  had  occurred  to  make  them  doubt  the 
policy  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  that  he  was  allowed  to  reign,  he  had  shown 
symptoms  ofiiiciViising  respect  for  the  English  hierarchy. 
The  archbishopric  of  York  had  so  long  been  vacant,  as  to 
cause  a  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  crown  cither 
to  appoint  to  it  a  Catholic,  or  else  to  seize  it*  revenues.1"1" 
But  James,  to  the  delight  of  the  church,  now  filled  up  this 
important  office  by  nominating  l,;implugh,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  a  stanch  churchman  and  a  zealous  defender 
of  episcopal  privileges.1™  Just  before  this,  the  king  also 
rescinded  the  order  by  which  tho  Bishop  of  London  had 
been  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions.161  To 

"  On  their  sudden  repentauce,  mid  on  the  causes  of  it,  see  Ntal'l  Hid. 
1/  lit  J'arilatu.vo].  v.  p.  71. 

">  MuciiHttali't  Ilewtnii:*  ../"Hi-".  p[>.  SI,  After  the  dentil  cif  Arch- 
bishop DoKwn,  "tho  bop  was  kept  vacant  for  mere  than  two  years, "  and 
<.';irl  u-riiil.t  hoped  to  oh:iiin  il.    .^eu  f'trrirr/i.Jiri  lllur'ti  \>?  IImhUt,  Ito, 


/If  /■'«-,  vol.  i.  pp.  01,  95.  Compare  all  anecdote  of  him  id  llatfr.rt  Life  ij 
llimttlf,  folio,  1BMH,  part  iii.  pp.  ITS,  179. 

■»'  111  a  lull,:r,  ih.r.'i]  [,:n:ilo:i.  Si  ■]  .r !  1 1  il  i,-r  I'i.-i-  {  Ml     ( ■-rr,:./,;,!./. 

—i  Ellii-s  Dm,,  hum.  mcDinl  yVT\m-.  ml.  iv.  p.  lis),  it  in 
r  1  -     -     '  -'— ■  off."  See  also 


j>  nf  l.iindinr-  ".-iisiiiii?imi  is  taken  ol 
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tlitf  bishops  in  general  lie  made  great  promises  of  future 
fev(nir;,si  some  of  them,  it  was  said,  were  to  be  called  to 
Ills  privy  council ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  lie  cancelled  that 
ecclesiastical  commission  which,  by  limiting  their  power, 
had  excited  their  anger.153  llesides  this,  there  occurred 
some  other  circumstances  which  the  clergy  now  had  to 
consider.  It  was  rumoured,  and  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  William,  was  no  great  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments;  ami  that,  being  a  friend  to  t'.lerat.ion,  he  was 
more  likely  to  diminish  the  power  than  increase  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  English  hierarchy.131  It  vraK  also  known 
that  he  favoured  the  Presbyterians,  whom  the  church  not 
unreasonably  regarded  as  her  bitterest  enemies.11'5  And 
when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  William,  on  mere  grounds  of 
expediency,  actually  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it 

This  disposition  on  tlic  part  of  the  king  again  to  favour  tin  bishops 

1      l"  1     '  I  1  1       I       I  wiBthen 

in  I, miii, hi.  writes,  in  (lite.l.i.-r  Hi",  that  .lames  "  begins  aplill  to  court  tba 
Clmrdi  u!  Kllsslaliii.''  /,'.,-<  *'../.<  Hrii-ii'irs,  ]i.  :!.'j7.  Indeed,  tin'  iliffielLhieK  (if 
Jam..-  'vi  i  i'  :ii:-.v  ln.^'i'!;iiriur  :  '■  rie.'.t .  tint  he  iia.i  h:.i  ■  !>  :.uv  riieiee. 

i"  EUU  ftr,T.7.„„J.  y„).  ii.  p.  211  ;  L«;  „/,/,„   .-dil.  CliiiSi-,  Ti.l.ii. 

|>.  180. 

In  November  1G87,  it  whs  said  that  he  wished  the  dissenters  in  have 
"entire  Jibn-rtv  fur  tiie  fnil  enercise  .if  Iheir  reliui..n."  and  t.i  lie  freed 
"  fvi.ua  til.'  severity  ...ft;:,-  penal  lain:."  7'.v      vil.  iv.  ]..  IS  I.  This 

tin.'  i-liiu-,ii  el  ti.e  peiver  uf  punishing  Iiuneoiiforniists;  lr.it  lifter  lie  arrived 
in  !■.!;. ;:uiiii  his  intentions  became  obvious.     In  .1  aginary  XisS-H,  the  friends 

i,f  thii-  einiecli  ciig.i[.lai  1  "  llir.t  (lie  i-ninte  c.  lie'  pjve  (lie  .ii.-aiit.rs 

"■      'i  ofEliElaiid."  rfarenrfoii  (.'«•- 
'■'   -■  -   -  HI; 


I.  t.  ]..  si: 

I,:  ,J 


I.vterisiis  1 1 . 1 1 1 J  lu  the  ne-ml.crs  .,f  the  eliiir.'h;  v,i:ieli  startled  (lie  clemy." 
lh,-r  •>,:>'*  M*,,.-<;-J.  p.  :!7.".:  see  also  pp  :!M),  10.",:  "  tlie  chureli  pe:ale  Imted 

tin:  Inileii.aiid  had  n.tl.rr  turn  1'a.pists  llian  reeeive  ll:e  I'lvslryleriansa  g 

them."  Compare  /;',■<■.'»..■ 'a  /(at I ■•/,  vel.  iii.  p.  »l  :  '•  the  Presbyterians,  our 
new  governors.'' 
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became  evident  that,  by  thus  repudiating  the  doctrine  t >f 
divine  right,  he  had  directed  a  great  blow  against  those 
opinions  mi  which,  in  Midland,  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
baaed.138 

While  these  things  were  agitating  the  public,  mind,  tin; 
eyes  of  men  were  naturally  turned  upon  the  bishops,  who, 
though  they  had  lost  much  of  their  former  power,  wore 
still  respected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  as  the 
guardians  of  the  national  religion.  But  at  this  critical 
moment,  they  were  so  blinded,  either  by  their  ambition 
or  by  their  prejudices,  that  they  adopted  a  course  which 
of  all  others  was  the  most  injurious  to  their  reputation. 
They  made  »  sudden  attempt  to  reverse  that  political 
movement  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  principal 
originators.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  amply  con- 
firms that  account  of  their  motives  which  I  have  already 
given.  If,  in  aiding  those  preliminary  measures  by  which 
the  Revolution  was  effected,  they  had  been  moved  by  a 
desire  of  relieving  the  nation  from  despotism,  they  would 
have  eagerly  welcomed  that  great  man  at  whose  approach 
the  despot  took  to  flight.  This  is  what  the  clergy  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  loved  their  country  better  than  they 
loved  their  order.  Mat  they  pursued  a  precisely  opposite 
course:  because  they  preferred  the  petty  interests  of  their 
own  class  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  because  they  would  rather  that  the  "country  should 
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few  weeks  befon 
sooner  than  read 
toleration,  and  seven  of  the  moat  influential  of  the  epis- 
copal order  had,  in  the  same  cause,  willingly  submitted  to 
the  risk  of  a  public  trial  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
the  land.  This  bold  course  tbev  professed  to  have  adopted, 
not  because  they  disliked  toleration,  but  because  they  bated 
tyranny.  And  yet  when  William  arrived  in  England,  and 
when  James  stole  away  from  the  kingdom  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  this  same  ecclesiastical  profusion  pressed  for- 
ward to  reject  that  great  man,  who,  without  -striking  a 
blow,  had  by  his  mere  presence,  saved  the  country  from 
the  slavery  with  which  it  was  threatened.  We  shall  not 
easily  llnd  in  modern  history  another  instance  of  such  gross 
inconsistency,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  of  such  selfish  and 
reckless  ambition.  For  this  change  of  plan,  far  from  being 
concealed,  was  so  openly  displayed,  and  the  causes  of  it 
were  so  obvious,  that  the  scandal  was  laid  bare  before 
the  whole  country.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the 
apostasy  was  consummated.  The  first  in  the  field  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  anxious  to  retain  his 
office,  had  promised  to  wait  upon  William.  But  when  ho 
saw  the  direction  things  were  likely  to  take,  he  withdrew 
his  promise,  and  would  nut  recognize  a  prince  who  showed 
such  Pndiflerence  to  the  sacred  order.1"  Indeed,  so  great 
was  his  anger,  that  he  sharply  rebuked  his  chnplain  for 
presuming  to  pray  for  William  and  Mary,  although  they 
had  been  proclaimed  with  the  full  consent  of  the  nation, 
and  although  the  crown  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  a  public  convention  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm.168  While  such  was  the  conduct  of  the 

™  Burncfs  Own  Tim,  vol  iii.  p.  340.    Hornet,  who  had  the  best  means 

■if   1 1  j  !"■  1 1'  1 1 1 : 1 1!  l>  1 1 .    >.!!.-,    "T:]..til!h  1 1  i  ■ "- 1  Hu"l"'l    Ul    it,    Vtt   WOllld  HOt 

come."  Lord  Clarendon,  in  iiis  l)i.tr«,  :U  Jimnury  i(i-s  II.  writes.  Hint  the 
;iL-c:iiiiiii..)i  i!Hj.i-L-s"..'!l  fj  iiiui  en  thut  ikiv  I i i :=  <;e  termination  neither  to  call 
,.!.  Willinri.  hit  lis  I.,  sand  to  Ki r..  ( ( -/,<,;■  „-l,„.  i '.„■  I.  vol.  ii.  p.  240); 
and  this  iv-'.lutiwi  :i])|uur.  ;.i  1;;iv.-  I.mi  r:ikt-:i  dL'liiji'raulv  ;  "  liu  nui  (ill- 
ful  not  to  do  it,  for  the  reasons  he  formerly  gave  me." 

'»  Km  thr  luMimnl  pv.-n  l,y  ,  ,ia  Wl,art.,n,  in  -f 
.^vicr.i/1,  |i.  whiTi'  it  i-  sl;i;>jd  that  tliu  iirdiilisliun  it;is  viiy  irate: 

('■  vuiiL'iiLi/utiir  atu'iltsn;!;"].  and  lidii  him,  "  Lliat  lie  must  tiieno.-l'.irnifd 
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primate  of  England,  his  brethren  were  not  wanting  to  him 
in  this  great  emergency  of  their  common  fate.  The  oath 
of  allegiance  was  refused  not  only  by  tho  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  tho  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  tho 
Bishop  of  lily,  by  tho  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester. m  As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  our  in- 
formation is  less  precise  :  but  it  is  said  that  about  six 
hundred  of  them  imitated  their  superiors  in  declining  to 
nx'tj.uiii/e  lor  their  king  him  whom  the  country  had  elect- 
ed.1"0 The  other  members  of  this  turbulent  faction  were 
unwilling,  by  so  bold  a  measure,  to  incur  that  deprivation 
of  their  livings  with  which  William  would  probably  have 
visited  them.  They,  therefore,  preferred  a  safer  and  more 
inglorious  opposition,  by  which  they  could  embarrass  the 
government  without  injuring  themselves,  and  could  gain 
the  reputation  of  orthodoxy  without  incurring  the  pains 
of  martyrdom. 

The  effect  which  all  this  produced  on  tho  temper  of 
the  nation,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  question  was 
now  narrowed  to  an  issue  which  every  plain  man  could  at 
once  understand.  On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  clergy.161  On  the  other  side, 
there  was  all  the  intellect  of  England,  and  all  her  dearest 
interests.  The  mere  fact  that  such  an  opposition  could 
exist  without  kindling  a  civil  war,  showed  how  the  grow- 

desist  from  offering  prayers  for  the  new  king  and  queen,  or  else  from  per. 
forming  tin;  duties  of  his  chapel."  .Sol  ill:"  /.V.'c.V.'  >-r  TtlhtMn,  p.  1-14. 
Th Li-  Cm i  Ihi- .l!Lsli-.f.  i if  Norwich  declared  ■'  dial  iit-  »<mlil  HOC  [u:iv  <n-:  Kin;' 
William  mid  Quceu  Mary."  C/iirt  f,.rrti,i,i-l.  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  I'liimmt 
spiri;  w.ls  iinivcrHtl  among  the  high-church  clergy;  and  when  public  prayers 

ivere  offered  up  for  tho  king  tend  queen,  they  were  called  by  tire   ijn'nira 

I    "  the  immoral  prayers,"  and  this  became  a  technical  and  recognized  eipres- 

hi:!?.  ■:kH„i.  „•',),-  \   ,,.  fOVy'itfinmjftp.Saft 

™  Nairne'ii  Papers  mratioii,  in  KM,  "sin  hundred  ministers  who  Iiqtc 
not  taken  the  oaths."  Sfacphrrtm'i  Oj-iy.  Papm,  vol.  i.  p.  4C9. 

'•'  Tho  only  friends  William  possessed  among  the  clergy  were  the  low- 
itniii-hrin  n,  :m  they  were  afterwards  tailed;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they 

formed  barely  a,  tenth  of  tho  entire  body  in  U^'.i  :  "  V>',.  should  ;>r..l  ly 

oierrato  their  niiriieiii-a]  «[n;nj;c;i,  if  we  wen:  kj  estimate  llieni  :il  a  tui.tii 
[>art  of  the  priesthood."  Maoiut-ii/'t  Wit.  „J  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  74. 
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insr  iiitL'Ili.sruiiL'i!  uf  the  people  had  weakened  tire  authority 
of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Besides  this,  the  opposi- 
tion was  uot  only  futile,  hut  it  was  also  injurious  to  the 
class  that  made  k.m  For  it  was  now  seen  that  the  clergy 
only  cared  for  the  people,  as  lung  ;ts  the  people  rarer!  for 
them.  The  violence  with  which  these  angry  men103  set 
themselves  against  the  interests  of  the  nation,  clearly 
proved  the  selfishness  of  that  zeal  against  James,  uf  which 
they  had  formerly  made  so  great  a  merit.  They  con- 
tinued to  hope  for  his  return,  to  intrigue  for  him,  and  in 
some  instances  to  correspond  with  him  ;  although  they 
well  knew  that  his  presence  would  cause  a  civil  war,  and 
that  he  was  so  generally  hated,  that  he  dared  not  show 
his  face  in  England  unless  protected  hy  the  troops  of  a 
foreign  and  hostile  power.161 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  damage  which,  in 

™  The  earliest  allusion  I  have  seen  ti.  the.  injury  the  clerjrv  wen-  itilUit 
ing  in  lln'  ,:i  u~:-l,.  I.v  their  r.-ri.iuct  :it"ii-r  ill.- iirriial  uf  William,  is  in  lw, 'i 
f>ri ■■■<;.  v..l,  ii!.  n.  -a  citricus  ]n  -a---.  l'-.-uiIv  hiliiiiiL'  at  tar  "  wciiiier  uf 

r 1 1 : u ; .  V . ' ■  sit  tie.:  lieliawi.iiii  uf  die  Aicahisiicp  cl  <  'auterbiirv,  uu.i  sum-  of 
the  rest."  Willi  Kvuhli,  who  Lived  the  cliureh,  this  was  an  unpleasant 
suhjec| ;  but  others  were  leu  scrupulous ;  and  in  parliament,  in  particular^ 

when  the  throne  was  declared  vacant,  J'olicifeii  said  t  "Some  of  tiie  clergy 

have^fiari'^^^oT^p^}  ^rpcbraJr^Mayuard!  cue  ci  tl.l 
uiiist.  inthirnlial  r 1 1 . .■  i j j  1 . . ■  i- s.  inili;;ii.mllv  Miiil  :  ■'  1  tliiuk  (Iil-  cirri!  Y  lire  out  of 
their  wits  :  ami  I  I  eh.-vr.  if  li.c  eh-i-p-  should,  have  their  wills,  liw  or  none 
oi  Us  fll-uli!  Iil:  hen.-  il-iljll."  Hi  J.  V .  i  1 .  V.  |i.  Vl'.V  Tim  clergy  were  tl.ein- 
srlvi.-s  Lilici-iy-  -..  1 1 -:.l i!, ■  ,.f  the  -.-mra]  humility  ;  ami  one  of  llicii.  writes,  ill 
IS:I1  :  "  The  iH'ujile  uf  Urijrliiml,  who  Here,  so  excessively  eiiainunn  ii  of  us 
when  ihe  bishop-  were  ill  tin:  Tm.er,  thai  llie.V  hardly  forboH-  t"  worship 
lis,  are  luiw,  1  r,--.,h  1  ri.mla  s:.y  hu;  l:ui  1  ami  very  iriiillrivi.l  li. wares  us." 
,Vwnfi-.«  Tnn;'.;  vul.  ix.  p.  Tin-  riiiuiiiie;  iiiiiij-nati'iii  araitisl  1  lit  chT!!V, 

i-au..-d  hi-  ;!irir  cbriun,  di-siii:  lu  .-aciiluv  [lie  ecu  tiny  tu  tin:  iu'.ere-l-  ..f  [lit 
eluirrh,  is  strilihi-.v  displayed  in  a  h-lt,.i  frutti  sir  liolalij  II  a--  ,,,..,  matteti 
in  1710,  uud  printed  in  .Ve.y./,.  ,*,.„:.  I.ny.  l'„/«r..,  vol.  ii.  p.  SOT. 

•1  They  arc  so  called  bv  Hiimri  ;  '■  the-.:-  m.urv  :tirn,  that  had  raised  this 
flame  ill  the  chureli."  Ui-j,i  fv,„<-,  i„l.  v.  p.  IT, 

u.ali  :..  i  ■  .i  i      i:n        .  ■   :i     .1.  I.,  ■  

an, iv.  .<<„,,,  r*  Tr-i.-Jt,  v,.l.  x.  pp.  ;!77,  |i::,.  -t.'.T,  40.'.  lumpa!.'  V„/,;„\,  Hut. 
i.f  f,  vol.  ii.  [..  linnet  (llm,  T.nie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  :!lil,  c'i-'i  says, 

(/..'.■;  //,..,■./,  l.  1.  ii.  ii.  Mi)  i.r.k,s  i  he  him..1:  reaiar,  uu  the  death  of 
I.otii.;  XIV.  :  "  It  very  much  puizlod  the  counsels  of  the.  Jacobites,  and 
Umihd  their  projects. 
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those  anxious  times,  the  church  inflicted  upon  herself. 
When  the  bishops  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
government.  measures  were  adopted  to  remove  them  from 
their  sew  ;  and  William  did  nut  hesitate  to  eject  by  force 
of  law  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  five  of  his 
brethren.1"5  The  prelates,  smarting  under  the  insult,  wer  e 
goaded  into  measures  of  unusual  activity.  They  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  powers  of  the  church,  which  had  long 
been  waning,  were  now  extinct.1™  Tliey  denied  the  right 
'»f  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  against  them.  Tlicy  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  put  that  law  into  exe- 
cution.167 They  not  only  continued  to  give  themselves 
the  title  of  bishops,  but  they  made  arrangements  to  per- 
petuate the  schism  which  their  own  violence  had  created. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  insisted  upon  being 
called,  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  imaginary  right 
into  the  hands  of  Lloyd,1"  who  still  supposed  himself  to 
be  Bishop  of  Norwich,  although  William  had  recently  ex- 
pelled him  from  his  see.  The  scheme  of  these  turbulent 
priests  was  then  communicated  to  James,  who  willingly 
.supported  their  plan  for  establishing  a  permanent  feud  in 
the  English  church.1™  The  result  of  this  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  rebellious  prelates  and  the  pretended  king,  was 
the  appointment  of  a  series  of  men  who  gave  themselves 

IB  ITOgtg't  Lii:  (ifS,mcn!'/,  p.  ilifi  ;  HW-irrorf/'j  fed.  Ilioif.  iv.  p.  im. 

•-  HuiiTuft,  ..:>  his  uVathrna!,  in  ni:c.-,:d  for  the  "  aiiiL-niiL; 

church,  which,  l.j  this  revulntiuti,  i-  -:.r r. .> i-.l. "  /jvi,...V,  ,^'.!<Wi, 

p,  311;  Olid  J/.«-;./,f U.i;:„-:l.  v<,L  i,  |>.  -SI  J    Sec'nls,,  l!n,f'rh, 

pal.lishcil  in  111: Hi  ,.v.,.„vS  Tr'.;-<->,  v..l.  s.  [,.  -HI),  il  is  fiti.l,  (hiil  Wil- 

liam hail,  lis  till-  na  pjssihlc  In:  ti.nlJ,  di.->-..lvnd  the.  ime  old  I'tuirt'd  of 
Kiylaml ;"  and  that,  "  iii  a  umiiicnt  of  tinn',  her  face  wan  bu  alturtd,  lib 

l,:  "lidi,  ui>i':fh  ..le;  livid,  nevci  admi'.tcd  in  tin;  secular  power  ilia 

right  of  <h|,nvati"iY;  aii.l  it  is'wli  fc:i,.wii  thai  In:  s-lnd  .-h-  rMained  his 

title. M  thirl,*'/.  ].;{,-, . t  K>«,  vul.ii.  p.  t->:.  Tims  t;;,  Llm-il,  lale  a-  I7"i<, 
fli^u-  him-lt,  "  Will.  N'ji-.''  (/../.  ../'  K,:i,  I,.,  „  /.;,,,„,„,  v.il.  li.  p.  Tin); 
t|'   ■■■       hilili.l  j  '■■■!'  '■'         '■   «       N  '  1  ■'  ■!'  ■  '   

■  = .  .  i  i .  1  hi  li'o'vK  i    ■l''i:li  V,   i  ■ 

'"  Thu  strasiLV  d,.-.u]n,:iit,  ■vtnrh  lie  n. r i ]  ; ■  i a :  1 1 ■  ■  1  i'-.  l.loid  hi*  vicar- 
B,n.r,.l,  is  printed  iii  I,  ir.hu,  in  /J"',./.,  .  S'.icnit  [,.  ami  in  KiifjlLrli,  in 

t„!">i  Kr„,  I,,,,,  ],■<;.,„„■.  vol.  ii.  |>.'  lini. 

'*  bathburg't  //*"«.  o/(Ae  A'wyurarJ,  p.  S)tl;  /../r  »/  Aim,  4y  '<  Isitmmn, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  041,  U42. 
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out  hs  forming  the  real  episcopacy,  and  who  received  the 
homago  of  every  one  who  preferred  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  the  authority  of  the  state. m  This  mock  suc- 
cession of  inirisfinai-y  bishops  continued  for  more  than  a 
century;17'  and,  by  dividing  the  allegiance  of  churchmen, 
lessened  the  power  of  the  church.172  In  several  instances, 
the  unseemly  spectacle  was  exhibited,  of  two  bishops  for 
the  .same  place  ;  one  nominated  by  the  spiritual  power, 
the  other  nominated  by  the  temporal  power.  Those  who 
considered  the  church  ns  superior  to  the  state,  of  course 
attached  themselves  to  the  spurious  bishops;  while  the 
appointments  of  William  were  acknowledged  by  that  ra- 

"*  The  struggle  between  .Tames  and  William  was  essentially  a  struggle 
between  ecclesiastical  interest!  and  secular  interests;  and  this  was  seen 
as  early  os  IfiMl,  when,  as  we  learn  from  Unmet,  who  Has  laud:  inure  a 
puliticiiii:  ti-.an  a  iir-i-t,  '■  [I.i-  church  ivas  a-  ti;e  in.nl  pivt-u  uilt  l.y  tin.'  .la- 
culiilc  [lint),  under  which  llu-v  inifihl  more  safdv  shelter  iheimclves."  On-ri 
Timr,  vol.  iv.  p.  S7.  See  nl-ii.  11:1  this  i'li  litiiie'aliun  uf  the  Jacobites  with 
tin-  church,  .<  Lii,  ;{  r-.il:'-,;,,  u.  _-22  :  and  the  :,v-u  nitllt  of  Dodwcll, 

j, p.  24ti,  247,  in  mill.   luell  jns'.h  <  l.-.-i  vim,  that  tin;  fnmw.rs  uf  the 

deprived  bishops  were,  nchismatical,  in  a  spirit  oil  point  of  view  ;  and  that, 
"  if  they  uhuuld  pretend  to  Itlv  aii:l:i  ritj  a*  suflicietit,  e].l-v  noiild  overthrow 
'.lie  lieirijr  r,f  a  church  as  a  sueiety."  Tlie  liislmps  appointed  hy  Wiliiaiu 
wore  evidently  intruders,  according  to  church  principles;  and  as  their in- 
f  trusion  could  "iilv  I"'  jii.tilii  il  according  1"  lay  principles,  it  followed  that 
tilt  mi'. ■!.'.«  i'f  [III:  iutl".;:-i..n  v.a-.  the  li  iuliiph 'uj  lav  principles  over  church 
ones.  Hence  it  i-,  Ik:;  the  fnndaniL  r.U.l  join  :■!  tin  rrhellioii  of  I  CSS,  is  the 
deration  of  the  state  abora  the  church;  just  oh  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 

"'  Accordiuj  tu  Dr.  ii'Oyly  (Life  af  Sii.cr.it,  p.  i»)7),  Dr.  Gordon  "died 
in  Loudon,  NoiaiLir  177:1,  and  is  m  ii  lo  have  been  (lie  last  nolijuring 

his!n.r."  In  .vi.v.'V  Ilia.. ./!)„■  r/.-mh  <.(  I-;  „.■■!„, i-l,  p.  ns:i,  Lund.  Im;,  it  is 
also  stated,  ilia;  "Ihi.s  -clnsir.  coniiuud  (ill  177i!."  liu:  Mr.  Halk.ii:  [t  ■.,.■!<!. 
lii-l.  vol.  ii.  p.  404)  hah  jointed  .ml  a  passage,  in  tin-  Sl.ilt  Tri'iir,  wlii.-b 
proves  that  another  of  the  bishops,  named  Unrtwright,  was  still  living  at 

SllleWSliUry  itl  17113  ;  aliil  Mr.  l.atal.nr;  (//(.<.'.  uf  !/.,  .Yi.i,j„nirt,  Loud.  1B4B, 

p.  412)  says,  that  he  died  in  17110. 

"'  Calamy  (<hni  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  :;2s-:i:lti,  vol.  ii  pp.  :):is,  xr,7, 3.W)  gives 

revolution.    Indeed,  their  bitterness  was  such,  that  it  was  necessary  to  coin 

/■,,„.,  vul.  iv.  p.  If;,  vol.  v  |i^7o.  Compare  BVbu'i  Life  of  Jl,  vol.  in 
p.  2f;;  JW.  //,;,;.  vol.  vi.  v?  UK.  (in  the  dill'incce  hctiiacu  tin  in,  as 

it  nas  ■inile!.-:..,»l  in  The  reign  uf  Anne,  see  ,-',.„„,-,  Truru,  vi.i.  sii.  p.  .'i;[2, 
and  .Uiirph.-rtc'.-s'iri.u  i'uptn,  vol.  ii.  p.  l«o.  Uti  the  d:i»:m,»  Hhuiu  hi  till 
church,  see  tin:  speech  of  Sir  T    l,i t r let . .11 .  ii!  lllrtl.  /W.  //,*,'.  vol.  V.  p.  .VM. 

Hcticc  many  complained  that  they  could  not  tell  which  una  the  real  church. 
See  c-.iiiuus  evidence  of  lais  pciplcvity  in  )V.|(:'.  inl.  i\.  pji.  477-4S  i . 
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pidly  increasing  party,  who  pie  [erred  secular  adv:iiii;i<;i's 
to  ecclesiastical  theories.179 

Such  were  some  of  the  stents  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  widened  the  hreach  that  had  long 
existed  between  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  clergy.171  There  was  also  another  circum- 
stance which  considerably  increased  this  alienation.  Many 
of  the  English  clergy,  though  they  retained  their  affection 
For  James,  did  not  choose  to  brave  the  anger  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  risk  the  loss  of  their  livings.  To  avoid  this, 
and  to  reconcile  their  conscience  with  their  interest,  they 
availed  themselves  of  a  supposed  distinction  between  a 
king  by  right  and  a  king  in  possession.1'5  The  consequence 
was,  that  while  with  their  lips  they  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William,  they  in  their  hearts  paid  homage  to 
James;  and,  while  they  prayed  for  one  king  in  their 
chinches,  they  were  bound  to  pray  for  another  in  their 
closets.17"    By  this  wretched  subterfuge,  a  large  body  of 

>»  The  alternative  is  fairly  elated  in  a  letter  written  mlGTil  {LifeafKrn, 
bfali  ioJj™'™,h*ul-  "'jP'  ''9a);  "  If  the  deprived  liishup  be  the  iiii^'lnwfuj 


you  kill  the  soul ;  mid  if  you  swear  nut,  vou  kill  die  1  nlv,  in  the  loss  of 
viiiir  hro*.l."  /1'jwitj  Trir/.i.  v. il.  ihi  ji.  li-l'i.  The  result  of  the  dilemma  was 
wiiiii  uii.'h'.  i-.-.iw  I in  ii  rs|iL-t:inl ;  ;ii:d  :i  high-church  writer,  in  tho  reign  of 
William  HI.,  h.asts  (,v™-«  /V./r/.-,  vol.  «.  p.  \U-l,  th-.a  Hie  t.aih.  taken  by 
--  -    the  government:  "not  that  thu^ofera- 

  far  greatest  part  of  those  of  tho 

university  and  clergy  that  tlicu  took  tin.-  nail. 9  in  tho  government,  eeeincd 
r.i  nic  u,  lake  ili.rn  nhh  n  -|.  .ill.!  fill  ct  in  ait  I  Ice,  if  not  against  in  ilii-taies  " 
Thu  was  in  lu'tiH;  and,  in  1710,  «  find  i  '•  Them  arc  now  circumstance*  to 
make  us  believe  that  lh,:  .l.iL-iilnli:  drrgy  liny,:  the  like  in.-t  ructions  to  take 
any  oaths,  to  get  possession  of»  pnljiit  lor  tin-  M.-rvii-e  uf  the  e:iu-c,  to  bellow 
ait  llit  htitditarj  right,  the  pretended  title  of  the  Pretender."  KmatrtTraOi, 
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llu:  clergy  were  at  once  turned  into  concealed  rebels;  and 
we  have  it  on  tlie  authority  of  a  contemporary  bishop, 
tliat  the  prevarication  of'whieh  these  men  were  notoriously 
guilty,  was  a  still  further  aiii  to  tliat  -scepticism,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  lie  bitterly  deplores.177 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  great  move- 
ment of  liberation  rapidly  proceeded.  One  of  the  most 
important  nf  the  ecclesiastical  resources  hail  formerly  been 
Convocation;  in  which  the  clergy,  by  meeting  in  a  body, 
were  able  to  discountenance  in  an  imposing  manner  what- 
ever might  be  hostile  to  the  church ;  and  hod,  moreover, 
an  opportunity,  which  they  sedulously  employed,  of  de- 
vising schemes  favourable  to  the  spiritual  authority.175 
liut,  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  this  weapon  also  w  as  taken 
from  them.  Within  a  very  few  years  after  the  Revolution, 
Convocation  full  into  general  contempt;171  and,  in  1717, 
this  celebrated  assembly  was  finally  prorogued  by  an  act 
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had  no  further  occasion  for  its  services.11*'  Since  that 
period,  this  great  council  of  the  English  church  has  never 
been  allowed  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on 
its  own  affairs,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  a  feeble  giiveniment,  it  was  permitted  to  re- 
assemble. So  marked,  however,  lias  been  the  change  in 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that  this  once  formula  lib  Imdy 
does  not  now  retain  even  a  semblance  of  its  ancient  influ- 
ence; its  resolutions  are  no  longer  ten  reel,  its  dismissions 
are  no  longer  studied;  and  the  business  of  the  country 
cinu.inuos  to  be  eonduelod  without  regard  to  those  inter- 
ests, which,  only  a  few  generations  ago,  were  considered 
by  every  statesman  to  be  of  supreme  importance.181 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  tend- 
ency of  things  became  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  even 
by  the  most  superficial  observers.  The  ablest  men  in  tho 
country  no  longer  flocked  into  the  church,  but  preferred 
those  secular  professions  in  which  ability  was  more  likely 
to  be  rewarded.182   At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  natural 

*  Charge  Butler  {li^mnimum,  vul.  ii-  p.  SIS)  mye,  tliut  the  final  pro- 
rn^ni"!!  nn-  :n  I  .^u  ;  but,  iiLf..:J:u„'  In  :i I L  llju  ulli-.v  ^.uliciiti,^  I  Live  : t l ■_■  L 
« Lvh,  it  win   ii  1717.     St..  /;,.//..,„',  I  ;.„../.  UL'i.  v..:.  ii.  (i.  WM  ,  LuA/.urSj 

II. M.  ,,f  r,  „■.,/,.,„,  p.  :!-:,;  M„l„,„i  Hi,,,  ol  I-:,,,,!,,,,*!,  vul.  i.  |i.  W2; 

Jftiiit  Lift  of  Brady,  vul.  ii.  p.  350. 


penv  Imicfu^il  to  tlie  nmld  ivitJiL.nl  :uiv  publle  iu 

ill  Al'cWjV  I!!l:'.;</,:/,f  i/.'/l-  Kv,  /,',■;,//■  '',„( . 
eulll|>JVe  Willi  it,    /..','!  IV       ',.■.■„   li'ilrt.l.'fi.ll  i||jj 

■»  Ou.  the  .iei-Hsu:  of  shilili-  in  |.Lvlr.;:i,tie=,l  li 
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part  of  the  great  movement,  the  clergy  saw  all  the  offices 
of  power  mill  emolument,  which  thev  had  been  used  to 
hold,  gradually  falling  out  of  their  hands.  Not  only  in 
the  dark  ages,  hut  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  were  still  strong  enough  to  monopolize  the  most 
honourable  and  lucrative  posts  in  the  empire. 183  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  tide  began  to  turn  against  them, 
and  advanced  with  such  steadiness,  that,  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  has  been  no  instance  of  any  ecclesi- 
astic being  made  lord  chancelli >r ;w  and,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  has  been  no  instance 
of  one  receiving  any  diplomatic  appointment,  or,  indeed, 
holding  any  important  office  in  the  state.1"  Nor  has  this 
increasing  ascendency  of  laymen  been  confined  to  the 
executive  government.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  same  principle  at  work.  In  the 
early  and  barbarous  period*  of  our  history,  one  half  of  the 
House  of  Lords  consisted  oftemporal  peers;  the  other  half 

telle.  11  IS  ii  :  i.  i  i  [■; ■.-!■])■  ii,  in  laments  the  tiiininis-u.d  nii-y 


twnth  century,  says,  "  Clergymen  were  seen 
seali,  cabinet  counsellors,  tUMSinvrs  of  tin;  ciun  u,  in 
era  to  HMD  narliunent.  and  to  Scotland :  prcsideii 

,  kei-peis  uf  tile  rtmircis,  the  111 
'  -l  -.o  the  ling  and  to  the  di 
nflcrwnrns."  Turner*  Ji 
wealth,  sec /.[<'..•;..:■'.  /.'.-/- 
i:  "In  the  early  part  of  f  ' 

 ,  .learkonc-half  of  the  soil 

af  tbo  Clergy." 

In  162.),  Wiiliarns  bishop  < X  Liin'ii!]]  was  (lisuiis.isi  from  liis  .iffici'  uf 
li:]ii  h..i':.i:r  ;  ami  1.  .:-,L  CiininU'll  . il..=oi-irtE  I/.i'fM  :.i  Ik  ■  L'k.i:,c,V.i.,!/,  vul.  ii. 
[i  4(12):  "  Tliis  is  tin;  ln.t  lime  that  ;u,  i-ci;lesei-t;c  ha.s  J n ._■  L l I  tin:  ^tt-r.t  seal 
of  England ;  nud,  notwithstanding  the  admiration  in  some  quarters  '.f  meili- 
BCTbI  usages,  I  presume  tin;  ^xpuiiumnt  is  m.t  iikely  to  he  sunn  reuwited.-' 
"'  Monk  (Life  of  Jle„llrs,  vol.  i.  p.  222)  says,  that  Dr.  John  Robinson, 

'■i  f  ":l      '  li,i<:  l.i  iiy    i    I.  .'.I  il  .  1  1  ilel  II  r  ■■  ■!  1  i  i 

ollices  of  .-tiiti;."  ,\  iii^h-cliiiivii  writi-r.  in  I71l',  ei:iii[ilnins  of  the  efforts 
that  Here  being  made  to  "  thru Bt  the  di urchmcn  out  of  their  places  of  piwtr 
in  the  govern]  limn."  (iumtri  Trult,  vol.  iiii.  p.  211. 
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of  spiritual  ones.lso  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  tlio  spiriturd  peers,  instead  of  forming  one-half 
of  tiie  upper  house,  had  dwindled  away  to  one-eighth;1"7 
and,  in  tho  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century-,  they  have 
still  further  shrunk  to  one-fourteenth:165  thus  supplying  a 
striking  numerical  instance  of  that  diminution  of  ecclesi- 
astical power,  which  is  an  essential  requisite  of  modem 
civilization.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  more  than  fifty" 
years  Iiaie  elapsed  since  any  clergyman  has  heen  able  to 
take  hia  seat  as  a  representative  of  the  people;  the  House 
of  Commons  having,  in  1801,  formally  closed  their  doors 
against  a  profession  winch,  in  the  olden  time,  would  have 
been  gladly  admitted,  oven  liy  the  proudest,  and  most  ex- 
clusive assembly.180  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bishops 
still  retain  their  seats ;  but  their  precarious  tenure-  is  every 
where  remarked,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  is 
constantly  pointing  to  a  period,  which  cannot  now  be  far 
distant,  when  the  Peers  will  imitate  the  example  set  by 
the  Commons,  and  will  induce  the  legislature  to  relieve 
the  upper  house  of  its  spiritual  members;  since  they,  by 
their  habits,  their  tastes,  and  their  traditions,  are  evidently 
unfitted  for  tho  profano  exigencies  of  political  life.1"0 

In  and  after  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  "  the  number  of  archbishops, 
bishop*,  abbots,  priors,  and  ecclesiastical  jiurnoim  huh  for  tho  most  part  e<|iial 
to,  mid  very  often  far  exceeded,  the  number  uf  '.la-  u-u[:ii;il  k  i  lls  mid  Skl- 
rons."  /'-/,;/<  r.i'ii'i.ii'nt--  hi-!  '.  '-..Hi. -:.V.  ■,(  F.n-,!,<iid,  L.miii.n,  lf,V.>,  |>.  xvii. 
i  if  thin  Mr.  Parry  Rives  several  instauces  ;  the  luost  remarkable  of  which  1b, 

.lint  "in  -llllii-lil,  111..  l^i>  ;>reiuU-.  :u.Q  ,.lliv  i;i  L,:u,|,..:|-.,l  iuvd.,  ,.,.:e.  ,i,i„- 
moned."    Tl.ifl,  of  finite,  ivils  ;i:i  eslreiiiB  Cos*. 

'■■  Sen        iLuniyfii  of  the  li.,i:w  „f  i.cjrus,  in  171:*,  in  3[..ih-,:is  IIUl.  vf 


Jiiils:  r  -.in-  rli::-.'V  fri.lll  I  lie  limine  o. 

la'iini.  TOi.  i.  |>['-  -I  '.'-I,  l-JII  \  .Ste)J.r,;ia 

Eatta/tiC,  Mm.  of"  " 


I  vii.  p.  148;'r«iW«  E 
«  111.  vol.  vii.  p.  487. 


md  with  rcgrct,  by  a  very  keen  observer.  In  the  discuj 
-.,  iirevctr.  r,TM.iiK  ill  lli.lv  i  ir.ii-i-  f:ui:i  -k-Jni-  in  I  In:  Ii 
1  '  "  "    '-lie  bishops  at 


of  Commons,"  Lord  Thurluw  "  mentioned  the  tenure  of  tho  bi 
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place,  mill  during  her  reign  the  church  was  treated  with 
a  deference  which  William  hurl  disdained  to  show."3  The 
natural  consequence  imttiedialely  followed.  New  measures 
of  persecution  were  devised,  and  fresh  laws  were  passed 
against  those  I'rotestunts  who  did  not  coiifonn  to  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  English  church.1"1  But  after  the- 
'ere  quickly  rallied;  their  hopes 

«  olergv.  the  laws  against  them 
opponents,  and  as  their  temper 
'  ^b't1  rece"1t,ytrcceIvedt'.'t 
flhis  time'tho  pre^eTty- 


were  repealed.10"  As  by 
more  on  a  level  with  thei 
was  soured  bv  the  injtiri 
was  clear  that  a  great  s 
was  inevitable.1"    For  I 


16  hni  the  free  exercise  .if  llii'ii  religion,  mi  ]>iir;!iifi',  no  dnuht,  toniin  llf, 
bich  I  think  to  sill  ini|i:Li-i::il  ii;,!.;,'.-  i ;  --■■■y  Ihtlnjnipi'i  M>mav\*t 

.o'-:iii\  ti.  t*..k  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  17;L 

'     "  p.  B5S,  whiirh  shi.ul.l 


ill,.'  ili^-i  n!..:v.-'  j  noi'i-."    .V..'i/.'..  V.t  f. ■„■>.> i*>..r.'  tlujil  :-.TK:sh  ]'.  ; 

hl-e       p.  U7,  i  hi  tin;  jnj  uf  1  lie  ilir.-fiiiL-r.  nt  tin-  iU-:n]i  nf  tliis  tmnlileaome 
Two  of  the  worst  of  them,  "the  :\rl  affiinst  i>«'n!iinii:il  nonfWiuily, 

1111(1  Hint  r.^iiTliriLllu'  LiimMtion,  Merc  rvpisilcil  ill  '.lie  si'Sji  f  17IH."  WW- 

fmi'i  C'jii.«(.  Wis?,  vul,  ii.  ]).  Tin'  it]^:il  hi  lln;  iitl  jli'.i ■  i: :.[  iiL-t::i.-iiin:i] 

C..Lrfi,r:iii!r  i>:l^  JIvi-IHSiHIsil  !-.<*i-(l  11.  till-  lll'.'li ':.i  .1|.  ,|  ■  i.f  Vnr-k  ;lli(l  of  t "oil- 

tLil.urv  (/;.,«...1l/,V,w«  i|/(J.  /),..-.„ '■  ri,  vol.  iii  !>-  NiJJ;  mil  their 

<i!>[iiisiM.ni  wis  fill i l  iiinl  whrii  tin;  lii.hi']i  i.f  I, mn!'. ii.  in  17^'i,  ivisluvi 
[-,  stain  tin'  Ant  .,!  T,,l,'iiUimi.  !,.■  «:,-  |,ri'vL.,nL.«  bv  York,-,  ill,'  :.I1  ..nicy. 
KCIMUl.  S,;,:  tilO  pi 1 lljr  reply  of  V ol'k ,:,  ill  //, I,-, ■ , .< '. <  I.lj,  of  Ifor.t »:ick-,  v,.|.l. 
pp.  193,  194. 

At  tilt-  nru!  :1  tin;  ii.-.vnwiit'i   In::-.  -r.:.1(  :u;..  ii:i  iri  nv:is  ciuUcdlijr 

tin-  w.-iv  in  wl.idi  !li.Mii^.'i.l.:i'..  lii-hinii,;;  1<>  ,.]W,i,i/"  Li-i  „-.(■] '.'<■*  inl'o 

13.:,  !  .I  .    ..ri  om  .■  i'  ■  ,  in    .  in  ktlii-;   i  ■   v   i  "." 

v.vs  then  secretary  of  stale  j  and  on  the  apprelitmions  caused  hj  the  in- 
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raimy  of  the  English  clergy  had  totally  destroyed  those, 
fellings  of  respect  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  ho.-itilitv, 
often  linger  in  tlie  mind;  and  by  the  inHuenec  of  which, 
if  they  had  still  existed,  the  contest  might  perhaps  have 
hoc li  inci  ted.  But  sueh  motives  of  re>tnmit  were  now  de- 
spised ;  and  the  di.sseuters,  exasperated  by  incessant  pcr- 
seciui(inI,:l"  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie  declin- 
ing puwer  of  the  church.  They  had  resisted  her  when 
she  was  strong;  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  spat  e  her  when  she  was  feeble.  Under  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  White- 
field,  the  first  of  theological  orators,™  and  Wesley,  the 
first  of  theological  sUtcinien,;""  there  was  organized  a 
great  system  of  religion,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  Church  of  England  that  the  Church  of  England  bore 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.    Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two 


bishop  of  York  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  "  ap'prel 

liv  iU-tiJ'  /•„.-/.  vi.:'  vi.  [.],.  v.->,  i:i3.  &walso,o.i 
schools,  pp.  13B1,  13M. 

(.'linrles  II.  " tins  j.:ir.!  I'M/  -  J  in]  k^uUiin  ill  the  disseiL 
miiyil.v  a^:iin>1  tliv  pi'i  ^LMH  inj(  crLiuvlinien."  Their  inc 
ill  the  ruigll  of  Amu-,  v.;l<  niwrval  by  Calamy.     See  i 


i.lSc  mi  i.r.ir.,, 


road  as  «ell  as  licard,  see  -V../  ..  /.:■.  .(....-.  v.,:.  Li.  !,■>.  547,  and  hie 
IV„,i„,ii.,u,.  ,-«.].  iv.  pp.  :i(ii-;i»4;  .]/■■>„.      h\„,,Ui„,  t,«  IIi.„>di\  vul.  i. 

pp.    Hil-KiV;    l>.Mri,h)f<  C„rr'ij„>.::l.   vul.    iv.    p.  ,<l,-i,lirt s  1't.Uoi.  of 

d„M,„,t,  vul.  iii.  pii.iill.  ±r>;  !,:,!,,  .!/„,  „  M„„:,„;r,  l..::.fi,  in  Ikt  Worts, 
lMi:i,  vul.  iv.  p.  Ifli;  Cr..r.-.f. .  „./.  f.,nr,„'  I.,„!,„: '/•„,„;, :-r  ,„„/  i!,,r:f„r.t,  2d 
l:..il'..  ISilli,  v,>l   i.  pH.  iris,  lli.i-liii  ;  M. nvl,, ,„.,tt  /•<//>,  r.;  vul.  ii.  p.  377. 

•»  Of  wlii.ui  Mr.  Muv;,ul.,y  l.ns  wid  ( /;- < ;/.<,  v..l.  i.  p.  2i?l,;U  ...lit.),  lhat 
hia  "  genius  fur  ^i.VLTiiiiu-iit  wan  nut  infirior  in  that  uf  Itjeliolicii  ;"  slid 
strongly  as  tiiis  ip  L-xprtpsi-d,  it  will  hanlly  appim-  mi  e^i^ratiuii  tu  tiiuso 
wilt)  have  minpmvil  lliv  -iim^s  of  WifliJ  v,  it'll  his  difficulties. 
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hundred  years,  a  second  spiritual  lM'unuation  was  effected 
in  our  country.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Wcsleyatis 
were  to  the  ISishnps  what,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Reformers  were  to  the  Popes.5"1  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  unlike  the 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Home,  soon  lost  that  intel- 
lectual vigour  tor  which  at  first  they  were  rem  ark  a  Mo. 
Since  the  death  of  their  great  leaders,  they  have  not  pro- 
duced one  man  of  original  genius;  and  since  the  time  of 
Adam  Clarke,  they  have  not  had  among  them  even  a  single 
scholar  who  has  enjoyed  a*  European  reputation.  This 
mental  penury  is  perhaps  owing,  not  to  any  cii-cuuistances 
peculiar  to  their  sect,  but  merely  to  that  general  decline 
of  the  theological  spirit,  by  which  their  adversaries  have 
been  weakened  as  well  as  themselves.2"2  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  the  injury  they  have 
inflicted  on  the  English  church  is  far  greater  than  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  Protestant- 
ism, inflicted  upon  Popery.  Setting  aside  the  actual  loss 
in  the  number  of  its  members,"8  there  can  be  no  doubt 


ting  caiufj."  /(-,■'"■ 

wmurSis  uii  itiu  .]i'iii[i:.lu-.l  rn 
ia  to  racriho  to  tl 
icli  "  kiiIit  lakes  tin-.  |>l.m'  <ji 


.ij-.-.i-|it.     Al-':i'l'ii]:_^  I  i  il  \i.i['K-r  f.illini  ill  <■  ,T  Lin;  CILL^l.--  .Jl  ^^  :  1 1  i.itil  1 L 1. . 

ami  ]iriii|i.il  bj  ]  f . .  1  ry  [j  j  ] .  1 1  .■  (M  ■<;,-.<,  vul.  ii.  pari  ii.,  :  l  J  J  [  ■  •■  >  I  il  L  t  t'p  di:.]iti'i  i. 

p.  40),  tlm  proportion  lu  Englaud  of  oouformiita  to  uonconformiau  hmm 
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that  the  mere  formation  of  a  Protestant  faction,  unopposed 
by  the  govern  mi;  tit,  was  a  dangerous  precedent;  and  we 
know  frum  contemporary  history  tliat  it  Mas  ,si>  considered 
by  those  who  were  moat  interested  in  tho  result.201  Be- 
sides this,  the  Weshvaiis  displayed  .it:  organization  so 
superior  to  that  of  their  predecessors  the  Puritans,  that 
they  soon  became  a  centre  round  which  the  enemies  of 
the  church  could  conveniently  rally.  And,  what  is  per- 
haps still  more  important,  the  order,  regularity,  and  pub- 
licity,  by  which  their  proceedings  have  usually  been 
marked,  distinguished  them  from  other  sects  ;  and  by 
raising  thorn  as  it  were  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival  establish- 
ment, have  encouraged  the  diminution  of  that  exclusive 
and  superstitious  respect  which  was  once  paid  to  the 
Anglican  hierarchy.-"6 

52}  to  1 .  Eighty-four  jesra  after  the  death  of  William,  the  dinanters,  in- 
stead of  CL>jii|?riM.Li:  ■  jj]v     '.■m  u: y  tisird,  were  estimated  at  "  a  fourth  jiart 


lence  had  not  best)  ■ 


s  folliiwtfra  were  wibjei 
48,  17M,  181,  1!I8,  £li 
.'«  Oittnxilimii  on  &l 


-i-i  icil  ill  li-i"-  /.V...., ff'.t  ll,t:><-ii  ■•<':/.■  1 > /)/■■.'..-,  ir.l.  iii, 

,  lint  lacaj  Writers  deal  rather  tuo  barBbly  n'ith  Westoy ;  though 
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But  these  things,  interesting  as  they  are,  only  formed 
a  single  Step  of  that  vast  process  by  which  the  ccclcsia;;- 
tical  power  was  weakened,  and  our  countrymen  thus  en- 
abled to  secure  a  religious  liberty.  imperfect  indeed,  but  far 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  people.  Among 
the  innumerable  symptoms  of  this  great  movement,  there 
were  two  of  peculiar  importance.  Those  were,  the  sepa- 
ration of  theology,  first  from  morals,  and  then  from  poli- 
tics. The  separation  from  morals  was  effected  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  the  separation  from  politics  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  eeutury.  And  it  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  decline  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
that  both  these  great  changes  were  begun  by  the  clergy 
themselves.  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  was 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  construct  a  system  of  morals 
without  the  aid  of  theology.2™  Warburton,  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  was  the  first  who  laid  down  that  the  state 
must  consider  religion  in  reference,  nut  to  revelation,  but 

there  is  no  doubt  tint  he  was  a  very  ambitious  man,  mid  over-fond  of 
pumir.    At  mi  early  jierins  of  his  carter  he  began  t«  11:1:1  .it  ■ . I  j -. ■  1: 1  IiL-Iut 

■twice,  iu  1747,  wily  eight  ye^ra  after  he  had  revu&al  against  the  church. 


Mr.  Haiti™  (/.it  E«,-,,-,  v..|.  iii.  |>.  aiXI)  says,  tha 
••seems  to  have  lie™  theirs:  t!im.ti;m  ivriter  who  sought  to 
iniK.tifiilly  tin:  lii-iin'ijilea  of  moral 

al-.i,  >,:i  ll.i-  i[ii;in:i  nit  i'li::n--.  II';  .  . 

land,  pp.  12, 61.    The  dangers  always  incurred  by  making  theology  the  basis 

pointed  OUt  llliiiv  ele:illv  l!l.ill  l.V  M.  I " I .:■.=- ■'■  s  I  .mu'-j-  :  mt  tin;  Mv  i'> [ii'i-i ll.,ll 
ill  In,  /',■■.,■(.'  ,1-  l.t-:;A;tL,i,  v.il.  i.  pp.  -;!-;l;      Tl.cn:  is  a  thurl  and  mi- 

^:ili-f,<:;..rnie  i,-...fl'„i,,l„.,-i:,iHi  .  l..,:)k  in  '  /:!',.:■.,'/■/■ .7 ,*.,,/.,,, 

pp.  Hit  l:<7.      Ho  was  1  IBM  of  consider;;!.:,;  :.:^i;:n_',  jnil  is  noticed  liv 
M.  Qi  1  at  re  1  no  ri;  as  line  ,if  tin'  eiii-lie.«  M  mients  nf  I'.iplu'.  (,<■'■'■''■< 
L.,:,,,,,-,t  la  lMt.r,i!iu-r  ,1-  f  /;.;<;.      1  fil      He  ivas  nunle      l>i,li:jp  in  ICitl, 
liir.'in.-  p.ildi^itd  lilt  Ik  i.-j.'.Ji  in  if.T-J.    '  '?'■<!  tii>, 3  3  IU-,.  1)1,1.  vol.  SI. 
pp.  133,  135. 
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to  expediency ;  and  that  it  should  favour  any  particular 
creed,  not  in  proportion  to  its  truth,  but  solely  with  a 
view  to  its  general  utility.20"  Nonvere  these  mere  barren 
pimrijilrs.vJiicli  snlisi'ijiieijt  inquirers  were-  nimble  to  apply. 
The  opinions  nf  Cumberland,  pushed  to  their  fui'the.st  ex- 
tent by  IIiitiic,-""  were  .shortly  afterwards  applied  to  prac- 
tical conduct  by  I'alc'y and  to  speculative  jurisprudence 
bylientham  and  Mill  ;~]a  while  the  opinion*  ofWru-burtun, 
spreading  with  still  greater  rapidity,  have  influenced  our 
tegir-laiive  policy,  and  are  now  professed,  not  only  by  ad- 
vanced thinkers,  but  even  by  those  ordinary  men,  who,  if 


322,  323 ;  1.  pp.  887,  H6S,  vol.  vu.  p.  128 ;  WlmUtyi 

qtr>  to  Vhritthui  ;■■■','(.'..  |>.  L!«i  ;  and  .V,,-,'. ,,'.,-.<  Lit.  Ante  vol.  Hi.  p.  It 
January  I73IMO.  Warbtirtoll  writes  In  Stukelcv  (.Yief.,J,:<  llUar, 
vol.  ii.  p.  S3):  "  Bin  v.. a  turn,  hi.w  ibiiir,.r.n!s  new  roads  in  tlwuluf 
by  the  chunmiv  (■!'  tliu  !-L'nt::  :ij;:i-]]-t  nif.'1  Sue  also  Some  letters 
|K,Hse.il  bellied!  Kim  and  tin-  ,-lilur  I'ill.  in  17i!l>,  on  the  mbiect  of  c 
eucy,  iirinted  in  i -hull.-:.,,  V;,r,.j,-,n.l.  v.. I.  ii.  pp.  ls--i  seq.  Warburton  i 
p.  1W),  "  My  upiiii-.Ti  it,  and  ever  was,  thai  tlie  state  has  nothing  at 
do  with  mors  in  nJicb.n,  nor  the  hast  right  so  ninth  ns  to  attempt 
press  them,"    Tn  umi        a  man  a  h>h-.:i  iv:k  a  riruat  feat  for  the 

'™™h  Therein 

secular  plan  according  to  which  both  invesli gated  ethics ;  in  other  re: 

there  is  great  difl'er.nicc  betiveen  tlieir  (  L-lus-i'iiiH  :  hut  if  the  Btili 

logical  method  is  admitted  to  he  sound,  it  is  certain  that  the  treotm 
the  -nl  i 1  In-  Milium  it  in. in:  i.uti=et;iiential  from  the  nremiecs.  than 
by  his  predecessor.    It  is  this 

iiii  ■   ■'  ■  •  ■■■■  i'  i      n  -  i    n  ■  ■  ■  ■;.  ■  .1  -\   li- 

ti'.ni  r.f  Hum,.  :,r.,  in  r : . ■  ■  tair.i  I  k  -f  bin  Tr-„t,f.-  ,.///,„,,„>,  .\:<<;rnll»;,Si 

/•/,il,„;/,l"'"'l   Wort*,  Kiiinb.  Ihf !,  V.J.  ii-  |>p.      ')  and  in  hi,  /,„;,•;.■■,, 

cr.«r.f,n':;u  th-  I'ri.trijj.J       >lv:,-l.,,  ibid.  v.. I.  iv.  pp.  :d;i7-:ilij. 

*•  The  moral  system  of  Paley,  being  essentially  utilitarian,  completed 
(lui  r.-vi. bit imi  in  that  fi.Jrl  i.f  iniiniry ;  and  us  hi-  ntk  was  diaivn  up  with 
great  abilitv,  it  f-xiTri<ed  iinnirinc  iiijiiuncu  in  an  a;'i:  .ilrcaav  ]i;v:uri-.i  fur 

it.   ■] .t i..n .     II  is  M-.,;,i  „:„)  /'.>■'  ',!,■■  I  nas  Published  in  l7.Su  : 

in  17  m;  it  became  a  stun  Jar  J  bi.iit  at  r.nnbriiljje;  and  liv  Ij.ii.-j  it  had  ■'  passed 

tl.l-.aiL'il  lifHTH  1-dLtlOli::."    Ml      ■'/'(■  :■:<  MnitUlf  u'   I'lltfH,  pp.   127,   140.  (.'till] 

e  Whru  ■-  " 


pan;  H'I.jojVV  Hint,  of  Mot, 

"'  That  the  Writings  of  uivh  mo  ninuoi  iiiiiu  lunu  purl,  u.  liiu  null!) 
scheme,  is  well  knonii  tn  tln.se  wis,.  Iia.v  .tiuiiod  tlie  hi,i,.iy  .if  the  sin....! 
tu  which  tliuy  lujunc,  :  and  (.11  tin-  iiitelhrtiii.l  Milalinn  liu-i  in.ru  (u  each 
other,  I  cannot  do  hotter  than  refer  to  n  very  striding  letter  hv  Jaums  Mill 
himself,  IU  ifenlW.'.i  Wi.rL,.  edit.  Ii.. urine,  vol.  .v.  pp.  4S1,  452. 


Dijitizod  in  Ct 
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they  had  lived  fifty  years  earlier,  would  have  shrunk  from 
them  with  undissembled  fear.211 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  England,  theology  was  finally 
severed  from  the  two  great  departments  of  ethics  and  of 
gov  cm  incut.  As,  however,  tins  important  change  was  at 
first  not  of  a  practical,  but  solely  of  an  intellectual  cha- 
racter, its  operation  was,  for  many  years,  confined  to  a 
small  class,  and  has  not  yet  produced  the  whole  of  those 
results  which  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate.  But 
there  were  other  circumstances  which  tended  in  the  same 
direction,  and  which,  being  known  to  nil  men  of  tolerable 
education,  produced  effects  more  immediate,  though  per- 
haps less  permanent.  To  trace  their  details,  and  point 
out  the  connexion  between  them,  will  bo  the  business  of 
part  of  the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  at  present,  I  can 
only  glance  at  the  leading  features.  Of  these,  the  most 
prominent  were  :  The  great  Ariau  controversy,  which, 
rashly  instigated  by  Whiston.  Clarke,  and  Watcrhmd,  dis- 
seminated doubts  among  nearly  all  classes  ;2'2  the  Dango- 
rian  controversy,  which,  involving  matters  of  ecclesktsiie:d 
discipline  liilberte  utmwclii'd,  led  to  discussions  dangerous 
to  the  power  of  the  church  \nj  the  great  work  ofBlack- 


of  Oa.tb.oUci  into  paHia- 
verneJit.    On  the  gradual 


harcsjr.  A'ichtjt  r.  Lit.  .!.■,.  -.  i-<J.  viii.  p.  1  'r  ;.■.<■■  ■  M'mein,  vol.i.  pp.  i 
•jri, ,',:];  lhMri<h>'*  <  '".-.;.■/,  ■„!,/.  ,tml  Ilium,  vol.  ii.  p.  -177  Bole;  and 
Peiree,  who  took  an  activa  part,  and  whom  Whiaton  boulj  of  having  e 
rupltd,  sto  tt'liitto'i's  Memoir/,  pp.  143,  144.  Sharp,  who  was  Arobbish 
of  York  when  tliL-  l'(.hl!-..v.-i-./  In  tMi,  f.n,'-:i'i  i:-.-  JiuiKcroua  consequent 
Life  of  Sharp,  edited  by  Newcoino,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  S,  13.%  13H.  See  furtl 
M,,d,tir.e-  b.m  in  M:.h~-i„</  ,.i,i«r.  /I,.-!,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2!J3,  ;  L-ilUut 
Hilt,  of  Gmtecolibn,  pp.  338,  342,  301  ;  and  a  Hole  in  llrtler;  llemin; 
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burne  on  the  Confessional,  which  at  one  moment  almost 
caused  a  schism  in  the  Establishment  itself;214  the  cele- 
brated dispute  respecting  miracles  between  Middleton, 
Church,  and  Dodwcll,  continued,  with  still  larger  views, 
by  Hume,  Campbell,  and  Douglas;215  the  exposure  of  the 
jiniss  absurdities  of  the  Fathers,  which,  already  begun  by 
Daille  and  Basbeyrac,  was  followed  up  by  Cave,  Middle- 
ton,  and  Jortin;  the  important  and  unrefutcd  statements 
of  Gibbon,  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters;  the 
additional  strength  conferred  on  those  chapters  by  the 
lame  attacks  of  Davis,  Chelsum,  Whitaker,  and  Watson;*" 


in,  r,J,.j. 


■■-  43-1,  DIG;  Siehrlf,  ntim 


'iLiftoflliir, 

■  Ti,'<~W,/,s.i„„„l,;i  in,".-*!  i.i.U-  iii  tiu-i  ..I  il.e  se,!,.,.|!piii.ii  of  creeds  and 

 (  ,i  1 . 1 1 1 1  1  ■  ..I          i  ■  ■  i        ■,  i/   i  i  i  .11;, 

consequence  was,  that  in  1772  n  society  was  instituted  by  niacliburnc  mid 
nthcr  el-ri;;  !■!  tilt  Ckuic!i  of  Kn-l/.ud,  witi:  lii-.:  a  v.  .wed  nlycct  of  doing 
away  with  all  siiljscrijitions  in  nligirai.  .VirMJi'i  Lit.  A  art.  vnl  i.  p.  S70; 
Ittwtratumi, .vol.  vi.  p.  854.  A  petition  n.e.ii  st  tin;  Articles  -.ms  a:  .-mre 
drawn  ii]),  sie-m-,1  lr.-  iJi  1 1  eleiw  (.[..■■(-■'..-.'.I'.i  '  i.v //"/.  ...[  i.  j>  ,'.i)i;).  and 

t  l.i  fi.n1  ill-  id  ei-e  -f  <'.,n,i:  „.     1 1,  il„.  animated  debate  vhiel,  fi.i- 

1..-.M-1.  Sir  William  .Me'e.liih  n.iii  thnt  "  t:;o  Thir:v -h: n i-  A rtieles  i.,f  i.be 
('hnr,:!i  (jf  England  i,it,(  framed  "ben  Hi-  -I  bit  oifse..-  ni.[iiii  v,  "lien  liber:,! 
and  enlarged  ni.[|.  us.  -.me  vet  in  their  infancy  "  /Vr,;.  Illit.  vnl.  xvi i.  p.  -Jin. 
Ik-  iiiliind.  p.  247:  •'  Several  (if  tin:  Avtieli  i-  sue  ale-oluiely  unintelligible, 
ami.  indeed,  eoiitradieii.iy  mi  nbsin-il."  I.i.mI  Ccmge  Germain  said :  ••  In 
iuy  apprchenaiuu,  some  of  Ihii  Articles  are  i:io  inprcl.eiiiibie.  and  tome  self- 
is  ml  i-id;i't,,iv."  ]i.  iiii;"i.  Mr.  S.,  v.- budge  declans.1  that  the- Articles  are  "utrik- 
ii]._'lv  nh.-nrd  ,"  .Mr.  Si.lt  i  t  ilm'-  ihi.-y  me  -'  tun  absurd  lo  lie  defended;"  and 
Mr.'liiiinii])!.-  t!iiU  lliev  are  "  pa!| ah],  ridicnb.ni.."  p.  Lii)  i,  Eer  further  in- 
forms,lira,  "ii  lliis  alien, pt  at  rvfi.r.n,  see  /) i< »«»  /.i'/''  ./„'.(.  pp  Kl-Sri  ; 
.1/. -.,.//.■;/.<  J/..-,.,  1/  pp.  (-N-1M  ;  JM:i«,„'l'/.'/t  ',. f  V„rt.        p]i   :).s-!!l  ; 

.l/ri„-iV.<  f/  Prirsltrti,  vi  j.  ii.  p  i".S2  ;  mill  a  ek-.i-.u  li  ir-iie  imliee  in  I'uln.eri 
Trtalit:  on  fir  Church,  vnl.  i.  pp.270.  H7J. 

™  Unmesjivn.  that,  mi  bis  renin,  from  I  ts.lv  in  174H.hr  found  "nil  Eng- 
land in  afermeul  on  aeemml  ,.f  Hr.  MiildleK.-n's  /■',-,.  /,..,■.,,".■„  "  II „„-,-,:  Lh> 
n!  Hi,-,:,-.'!,  in  liii,  vnl.  i  p.  vii     See  alsu,  on  '.he  e:,eilen:, 

by  this  masterly  attack,  .VieWi'i  JT 


m»>lr,:ti.„„  ,;f  ll,.  Ki.jhu.Ml,  t\;.t„r,i, 

   ,.  compared  v.i(h  Doddridge's  C<trrt*i>otid.. 

:>.  ;",:!7  s  ami  en  the  "  raiiaeuliiiis  ei.nli  evei  sv"  in  u'enerai,  see 
Lift  „!.\ri.-r,  17117,  p.  :!f-  ;  .V.-m.  ti  Ullhl.m,  vol.  i. 

Vie/lot.*  ill.  d«t<\  vol.  ii.  i.[i.  !  H.,  .-,-7.  vol.  iii  pp.  ->M,,  750,  vol.  v. 

/.-.-Jr.".',   I  :7S,  vol.  i.  p.  10!!  ;    1I',„-!>|(™'|  illlsi 

Ikdint  and  Fall  has  now  been  jealously  Bcrulmited  by  two 


"  !'"rJ'-Mo\'in'w' 
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while,  not  to  mention  inferior  matters,  tho  century  was 
closed  amid  the  confusion  caused  by  that  decisive  con- 
troversy between  Person  and  Travis,  respecting  tbe  text 
of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  excited  immense  atten- 
tion,217 and  was  immediately  accompanied  by  the  disco- 
veries of  geologists,  in  which,  not  only  was  the  fidelity  of 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned,  but  its  accuracy  was 
shown  to  be  impossible.2"*  These  things,  following  each 
other  iu  rapid  and  startling  succession,  perplexed  tho  faith 

gi'iii-riitiimaoftager  and  unscrupulous  opponents;  and  I  am  only  expressing 
the  general  opinion  of  competent  judges  when  1  say,  that  by  em  u  siu'n  ^  in: 
h-.-i  Lit:nv-  it  das  fiv.-h  reputation.    A^.iL^i-.r  Ins  cile orated  fifteenth  arid 

stxteeotu  ehapieis.  sill  the  duviees  i>f  ci.nliiiieisv  luir  been  exhausted  ;  hue 
the  ouly  result  has  becu,  that  while  tho  tune  of  the  bisioiian  is  untarnished, 
liieatlaM,  ,.f  Lis  enemies  i.vu  laLing  into  eemplete  ublivLn.    The  wort  of 

"  -''  ii".1  the  effect  produced  by  these  matohlese  letters  of  Porson.  see  Ifar- 
queB* fi'/'i  I 

Life  ..:  li-nd  y,  vel.ii.  )>;.  lii-lf.Vui.  -JMi  li-'ii;  /,'!.■  .-fV,-'..  /,'..-,. , ,.  i.c,  hc-h,  vol.  i, 
p.  Ull.    Compare  ,Wf.<  JW.-,  vul.  xii.n.  1:17,  ve.1.  xiii.  p.  4S8. 

*"  The  seepiiiai  i'h a  rue lit  i.f  i',i-i':."\;y  »as  tir.t  elrm-lv  exhibited  during 
the  last  thirl v  vl-;i[.-  ^1  tne  ui i;lni. 1. 11  LJi  ciiitus-y.  1 'rrviwii-ev,  tin;  geologists 
had  fur  the  moat  part  allied  themselves  with  the  theoiugiiun ;  but  the  iu- 

ill  >i  loseworli, 

says  Sir  [laailr.s  l.viilL.  la.iitahi.s  llie  first  attempt  "le  Lipli.iu  the  fu  r  ]  j  i  er 
by  reference  exclusively  to  natural  agents." 
s  aj  QtoLgu,  p.  SU.  To  establish  this  method  was,  of  conrso, 
Illume  ni ih  ii ie  tlieul'.-giiiiis  j  linv  mi  .'in] its-  symptom  uf  the 
inline  was  seen  in  1771),  that  is,  iil'ticn  vian  liufure  Hi.tl.it  mule;  see  a 
tier  in  n  ,<,w.<  /-./e  i,f  Hi„.i-M.  ■.■•>:.  i.  p  -mii,  '.'hiii.-  it  i-i  -suited  that  the 
fiii-lhnik-.Ts"  a!  larked  l:u-  "  Me-aic  aeaunl  .  f  il.e  w  i.rhi's  inie,  e-pi  cuilly 
ncc  the  publication  uf  llr  Urydmic  s  Tr-.irAi  tl,n,«-:h  Kicilv  awt  Malta." 
ccordiug  to  Lowndes  {li,/.!,,,,,.,,,!,,,-:^  M;,,i:«l,  v„l.  i.  p.  HTf!)  lirydonc 

■ndcucy  (rf  tiles. "  iju  ! 


n  iaii  has  h.ui  said  by  two  uf  the  most  eminent  ef  that  profession, 
nnld  and  .Mr.  linden  l'..well.  See  the  idiscrvatinns  of  Arnold  in  X. 
iVw.W  Faith,  p.  Ill  (toinpari!  pp.  Ii:!.  I  at)  ;  and  the  still  mure- 
remarks  in  /Wi/"s  (>iii„,>  r,(,  <;!,,■  i.<;i,:.ttt:i  ;<  ,t:,o>;t  .!<iJ<n.v,:,  iMVr, 
3!>.  for  other  instances,  see  j>/i  i  ,Vee,r.'  I'i.«i  ft-  M<  ('nun/  Aft«r 
vol.  i.  pp.  219,  2i0. 


chances  of  the  ea 
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of  men,  disturbed  their  easy  credulity,  and  produced  effects 
on  the  public  mind,  which  can  only  be  estimated  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  that  time  in  its  original 
sources.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  understood,  even  in  their 
general  bearings,  except  by  taking  into  consideration  sonio 
other  circumstances  with  which  the  great  progress  was 
intimately  connected. 

For,  in  the  mean  time,  an  immense  change  had  begun, 
not  only  arming  speculative  minds,  but  also  among  the 
people  themselves.  The  increase  of  scepticism  stimulated 
their  curiosity ;  and  the  diffusion  of  education  supplied 
the  means  of  gratifying  it.  Hence,  we  find  that  one  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
one  which  pre-eminently  distinguished  it  from  all  that 
preceded,  was  a  craving  after  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
thoso  classes  from  whom  knowledge  had  hitherto  been 
shut  out.  It  was  in  that  great  age,  that  there  were  first 
established  schools  for  the  lower  orders  on  the  only  day 
they  had  time  to  attend  them,8111  and  newspapers  on  the 
only  day  they  had  time  to  read  them."0  It  was  then 
that  there  were  first  seen,  in  our  country,  circulating  li- 
braries;"1 and  it  was  then,  too,  that  the  art  of  printing, 

It  is  usually  ■ii;j.no.;i-it  (bat  W'.nnlay-^h.H'l-  were  bikini  1 1 v  Uaikw,  in 
17M  ;  I'  ll,  tliuiigli  lie  appears  to  have  been  the  firet  to  organize  them  on  a 
Hii tabic  scale,  there  is  no  doubt  that  thev  were  established  bv  Lhulrev.  in  or 
immediately  after  ]7oo.    Si'  l\;.r\,  <'<'■',  ',■['■         !--  i  <■""*  '■<?' 

if  i:->rii.ii.  j>.  '.!■>:  Xirlmii'.  I, it.  Afrt.  vol.  iii.  ti]i  V.i",  HI,  Vol.  is.  p.  540; 
( % ilim- nC  /;,.,.,.  llirl.  y,,l.  xxv.  -IK.",;  .hmrn.  .if  Mat.  Sr,r.  v,.l.  x.  p.  l!Mi, 
vol.  xiii.  ]>.  !h.il„i„.,-s  Lit,- ill  fWl-n,  ]).  Ilk.     ll  i-  said,  i.,  SHI,r,ri 

$,«:■;,<{  ,\:,i;Cr,  [>.         that  th.:  ele^y  i4"  -bt-  Church  of  England  wore,  aa  a 

Of*emtmu  onSn^ty'tWaUy,  p.  ^j)^1  811  t^^^d^" 

Ln-ro.  vol.  i.'ji.  I  Hi  I.  v.ii.  ii.  p.  WaUu't  jounta/ifm.  wi<!.'fl!l7." 

™  Mr.  Hum  {iliH.  if  AV^r,,-™,  vol.  'i.  t>.  -27S)  maizes  on  tinTHioii  of 

■  ■  .  :  ■!,■    II.  ii  ■     ,!  C.n   tl„  ■    li:  :  ..;  |  i 

"about  the  your  1TMI.-'  I-.irl.  Hi,.!.,  vol.  xsiiv.  p.  !HHK;.  h,  17!i:t,  Wilin-t- 
foree  tried  lo  have  .1  lav*  enacted  to  suppress  them.  Lilt  ;i  Wliltr hirer,  sol.  ii. 
pp.  33S.  434. 

™  When  Franklin  came  to  London,  in  172$,  there  was  not  a  single  cir- 
culalin^  library  iu  Ihi'  riie'.ro[i.,li..  See  Fr,t,.ii\,i  •  I. if'  of  lliti,<-if,  vol.  i. 
p.  (ii  ;  and,  in  1ISV7,  "  the  oulv  library  in  London  which  approached  the 
nature  of  a  public  library,  was  tfiat  of  Sion  College,  belonging  to  the  London 
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lBtcad  of  being  almost  confined  to  London,  began 


24 ;  iraMcrtff  Hitt. 
Lp.  113.  Indeed, 
ipowl  li>  (.;[.  l!u-]]i,  "  by  !L 
•  3      A',-,irf„„.'(  /;,,,. 

own  life.  Iu  this 
-inters  in  England, 


'It 
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same  time,  the  invention  of  Encyclopedias  enabled  their 
results  to  be  brought  together,  and  digested  in  a  form 
more  accessible  than  any  bitberto  employed.2**  Then,  too, 
we  first  meet  with  literary  periodical  reviews;  by  means 
of  which  large  bodies  of  practical  men  acquired  informa- 
tion, scanty  indeed,  but  every  way  superior  to  their  former 
ignorance.^5  The  formation  of  .societies  for  [mtvhasmg 
books  now  became  general  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  we  hear  of  clubs  instituted  by  reading  men  among 
the  industrious  classes. m  In  every  department,  the  same 
eager  curiosity  was  shown.  In  tbo  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  debating  societies  sprung  up  among  trades- 
men ;2-'a  anil  this  was  followed  by  a  slid  bolder  innovation, 
for,  in  1769,  there  was  held  the  first  public  meeting  ever 

subjects.  (Mem/art  of  1'riatley,  vol.  i.  pp.  2S8,  £69.)    Goldtmith  did 

.u:....  :..   1L.  ,]!,,.,,:,,-,  ,  /'..■„. r\  /.,/,  „<  l/..l,h,„M,  vul.  i.  pp.  414, 

d  Puunnur,  ivlmfi;  i-:irL;i>t  wmlt  appfarud  lii  lTo'Ci, 
i-.l  tin;  uataial  histury  uf  liiiuiu  in  a  p..|.iil:ir  iliiJ 

  <m  ll.e  Miu'i,  ,./  .1  „l„r,il  History,  p.  Ml.    Jr.  the 

ruL'l]  uf  (.:■(■!  i!>:  1!.,  pal  JulllT;  nisjall  t'J  CI Itijurilu'i;  tltsiii.ul.uv  Hulk:  HI  cat  ■ 
iliiM.y,  Xiehdft  Lit.  An.x.  vol.  \i.  p.  703. 

■■■■  In  IVrl,  iVn-,  ami  linn-is  iml-liitifd  his  Dictionary  of  Arti  and 


-..ini-taiii-  iu  the  fame  direc 
4«P,  vol.  ii.  p.  11)8);  nnd  P 
wiu  "  the  first  who  treated 


nturj,  s 


of  George  II. ;  but,  about  the  middle  of  hii  reign,  they  Iwgan  to  iuetwwe. 
Ccusn.i.i  If,-,,/;'..  /■:,:-;/„.-rl  nirlrr  Ii:,,- ,.,t  H„i,or, r,  164*,  vol.  i.  p.  S04, 
wild  .\ir/„,l.,:<  /.it.  Anre.  ml.  iii.  pp.  !•«',  Sum.  M  an  cailur  pnhal,  the 
LiftofBaiUi,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  '  i  '   y  P 

™  As  wu  liud  from  many  casual  notices  of  hook -chilis  ami  liouk-sndrik-s. 
Sec,  for  example.  /A»iV.\rV'.-  <  la-ns/.m,-/.  vul.  ii.  pp.  -,7,  1  is' ;  ./,./•' r-  Life  of 
•Wirmi,  vol.  ii.  p.  £1  ;  Mr/,,,/,,  lllij.i.r„i„.  ,„.frl„  ,.,.,i,irr„iii  f„.t»r>/,\«\.\. 

]>p.  im,  .-ai,  Hi-,;  h  /.,yf  ,.f  11 /.„.,.!  ,\  „,i.  :  .1/  „/,sv, 

,/.  K.  ,W(A,  vul.  i.  p.  :•;  /.,('.  4ff  hi,  &n,  voL  i.  p.  i-b  (:1i..uj;1i 

this  last  Mas  inrlmpn  si  circulating;  library). 

>"  "Numaioui  usoaiaiions  or  clulu,  composed  principally  of  rrndiug 
men  of  tlic  linvnr  rank;."  Li  If  I./'  /Jr.  Cb,viV,  (//       .Mb,  vul.  i,  p.  175. 

=  Of  which  till-  lli.i-t  tvttaukalil!:  i.a.  that  i.allial  tj|i.  lioliiu-Ijwd  Si- 

ci'.u-.  :  iL^ptLtiiij;  which  I  he  ruadt-r  should  compare  Ctnt,p6fi/  s  L,,-  -i  ,/  i/.t 
t:i.,i,ir,h„r..,  vi. I.  vi.  p.  :J7:J  ;   t/nsiei/'s  /»••,■/,.»..  vol.  i.  p.  lid;  /W/  //i«f. 

vol.  xvii.  p.  :iui  ;  ,'::,!i,m  „  c.  i,r,.., ,./■„■<  /;,„./-.  .iih  furies,  p.  sua ;  Forittt>t 

Lit.  i,i  /,■■■':!»:„,/!,,  vul  i.  p  Mill;  l'ei;ri  Li ir.  ,-f  t,-,l,U,„iii,,  ,ol.  i.  pp.  419, 
420;  Prior1!  L,fi  cf  llvrki,  p.  70 ;  Aickolu  Lit.  Ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  164. 
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assembled  in  England,  the  first  in  which  it  was  attempted 
to  enlighten  Englishmen  res  pec  ting  their  political  rights.881' 
About  the  same  time,  the  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  luw 
began  to  be  studied  by  the  people,  and  conn  mini  cited  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  prt's.-i.-:1"  Shortly 
before  this,  political  newspapers  aresi_v:"  and  a  sharp 
struggle  broke  nut  between  them  and  tho  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  touching  the  right  of  publishing  the  debates  ; 
the  Olid  of  which  was,  that  both  house,-:,  thuugh  aided  by  : 
the  crown,  were  totally  defeated  ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
i,  "tlie  people  were  able  to  study  the  proceedings  of  tho  na- 
^  tional  legislature,  and  thus  gain  some  acquaintance  with 


"  All*,., <-,/-'.  . 


.ill.  ii.  p.  4; 


theciidoftlicrdgiiofUwi-gi;  11.  r-nnphlrsrh.mcUL.-/,  vul.  v.  p.  ii.vol.  vi. 
p.  04. 

In  IBBfl,  the  only  newspapers  were  weekly ;  and  [lie  first  daily  paper 
appeared  in  the  i.i-ii  ii]'  Anne,  i  umpire  .V„,  n.ejii/.-'j  /i'.— iv  ,V<  i-.-^if,  n, 
in  .hninml  ntSlntiit.  &*;i-t:i,  vul.  iv.  p.  ]  13.  will.  /fWi  II,. I  ./  .V.  7..r.t, 
vul.  i.  pp.  1IJ7.  I7j,  vul.  ii.  p.  !IU;  and  -VicWi  t  /.It.  Aurr.  vol.  iv.  p.  Ml.  In 
17111,  limy,  instead  ...f  I  Helen'  .--.riimiuiifiiLiii-  new,  lit  i  t-t. . T. .1  •■.  Ih  lihii  lu 
take  part  in  "tho  discussion  of  pulitical  tupics"  {f/nllmu'i  <■„<,/!.  Mil. 
vol.  ii.  p.  J.*!);  and,  as  this  change  liaJ  inii  preeeuY.I  n  wry  l'-ew  vcu  l.y 
till  intruduciiou  of  cheap  political  pamphlets  (see  a  emit. ns  passage  in  II  ii- 
W<  ii/s  o/  /Jj  /'or,  vol.  ii.  p.       it  bcciuno  evident  thnt  n  gnat  nmvcnicnt 

was  at  hand  in  rtit.u'i      Hit  ii:ll"i:si..  !mk;Ii  hiit'iiiics.    VI  ithin  twenty 

years  after  tile  death  of  Anue,  the  revolution  v-u  completed ;  and  r press, 
for  tho  first  time  in  the  hisiury  ul  the.  nucld,  ivns  inaile  no  ei|i..nciil  of 
pnblie  upinh.n.     The  eailie-t  notice  i.f  this  new  whieh  1  have  met 

with,  hi  parliament,  is  in  a  speech  delivered  hy  Ihiuvers,  in  173S  ;  which  is 
v.orili  ipiciinj.',  ln.th  because  it  marks  an  eput'li,  anil  l..i;itire  it  is  chamo- 
tcvistie  i.f  that  lii.iiliii-.inni'  elans  lu  which  the  [him  Manful.  "  But  I  bs- 
lieve,"  say;  t:ns  i.h.tiimiii..heJ  hp.-lalur,  "nut  1  lielievc,  the  people  .it  lhv.it 
lli  itain  am  governed  l.y  a  [i.™  .  :  ihat  never  was  heard  of,  as  a  supremo  au- 

Liio.  i ly-,  in  any  nun  ,;r  c-.  try  befure.    This  power,  sir,  does  not  consist  iti 

the  absolute  will  of  the  prince,  in  thu  direction  of  parliament,  in  ihe  flu  njjth 
of  an  anuy,  in  ihe  iniliiuimc  i  f  tin-  uk-i-gv ;  neither,  Mr,  in  it  a  nctiienat  r.i- 
vcniiiiem  :  but,  sir,  11  i-  the  'M.n.iit  i  :  tile  pre;.s.    Trie  31  Hit  which  our 

weekly  nuuspapcis  an:  tilled  nilti,  is  received  wi.h  ficnter  reverence  thin 
acts  of  parliament;  and  Ihe  sonti  incuts  of  turn  i.f  thou  sciihblcrs  imve  mora 
wuijjU  mil  ri  tile  mnililii.h:  than  -.lit  ..piniuli  i/.  the  hist  jiuiltician  in  tho 
kingdom."  Pari.  Ilia.  vol.  x.  p.  MS. 
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the  national  affairs.'333  Scarcely  was  this  triumph  com- 
pleted, when  fresh  stimulus  w:is  jrjvcn  liy  the  promuloar.iiin 
of  that  great  political  ilootriiie  of  personal  representation,*33 
which  must  eventually  carry  ail  before  it ;  and  the  germ 
of  which  may  be  traced  late  in  the  .seventeenth  century, 
when  the  true  idea  of  personal  independence  began  to 
take  root  and  flourish.23*  finally,  it  was  reserved  for  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  set  the  first  example  of  calling  on 
the  people  to  adjudicate  upon  those  solemn  questions  of 
religion  in  which  hitherto  they  had  never  been  consulted, 
although  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  to  their 
growing  intelligence  these,  and  all  other  matters,  must 
ultimately  be  referred.88* 

™  This  great  contest  was  hi-ought  to  a  close  in  1771  ami  1772 ;  when,  ns 
Lord  Caniplnjll  says,  "  the  right  of  publishing  parliamentary  debates  m 

For  further" information  respecting  this  important  victory,  see  C<»fc« !//«!. 

r.f  /:,.■!,/,  v..l.  iii.  pp.  [V!!- IS  I  ;   M,  <;„„, i*,,,,!.  ,.f  Lift™,  iMI.j,  Vi.  I.  v. 

p.iM;  .v.v,;,.,,,v  y, „,.„i  T",t^.u,\.  i.  [.]..  :i^!i  :i.-,i  ■  .1.'.. /!:■/.. n  /■.:■■■  ■,;«,../, 

vol.  v.  |..  i!!n;  and,  in  1  il.  I'oiillMiim  ivilh  I,.lt>r-;  »'  /'or.!..-'.!  Lift 

',fi.'il:l.;,u>/..  vol.  :i.  pp.  1W3,  184. 

ticorgc  111.,  iilwavs  ciiiisirtr!::.  ami  olnav  wn.tiL',  -  ii  ill.  mi-'  r  opm-ril 
this  oM.nsi-n  ..111:.'-  |...].n[;,r  :\:J;U.  I  ri  1  771,  ho  ivr.  e  to  Lord  Nnrih:  "It 
ia  highly  necessary  that  this  slninpc  mid  kiwh'ss  mothnd  of  j  uliii.li-.n_'  di-hates 

in  [.'lit-  j.o[.t-rs  should  V  [nit  :l  smp  In    Hut  is  in  it  tin-  11  ;im if  Lords  the  best 

a  ni  t  t"  living  risen.  ni;s:To:iiits  liefi.ro  ;  as  ir  can  line,  a?  will  as  imprison,  : l : l 1 1 

ha.-,  hroa.Ur  si  Ill, -7-  !i,  hi p[„,rl  tl  ilium  .d  si.  .silolarv  it  measure  !"  .-!/■/). 

r.j  vol.  V.  p.  slviii.  ;  ami  ill  .1  f,7„r.,»  ///.  vol.  iv.  p.  a«H I. 

when:  tin:  words,  "  in  the  papers,"  an  omitted  ;  hut  i  oo|iv  the  letter,  as 
printed  by  Lord  Million.  In  other  respeois.  h.Mh  ver.ii.ns.  ore  the  Fame;  bo 
tha'  wo  lion- know  the  i.ka  i!e,  eaje  ill  hail  of  ivhr.t  coiitnu;,-:!  ;t  UiiM-.fi. lit. 

™  Lord  John  llu.seil,  in  hi,  work  ,,ii  the  U,.i-,-:, -I  lit  1-:„,:U.J,  <'„«- 
Hitntion,  Bays:  "Dr.  .leuh,  ami  afler  him  Mr.  Caitwright.  liroadien  the 
theory  of  person;-,  1  i-, .- 1 ■  i ■■. ■  - ( ■  m j L r i * . 1 1  ;"  hut  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  >im.i; 
the  liieerv  is  slid  to  have  ken  lirsl  pin  forward  hy  ('avtwriirtit.  in  I77li. 
Compare  ltK/>.tt  '■«  tl'  (■„„.<;,;„„„.,.  1,-1,  pp.  ultl,  -.11,  wiih  /.</>  ■"■■!  f.ir- 
.-'  i-  ■•'  C-u-f"  ,       .  !■■  0  .        ■  |,|,  '.'I   IIJ      1  h  i  i  ili.  /  ,'■  ■  :  "  

were  beginning  to  feel  in  the  doctrine  lifforo  the  end  of  the  CUUtUry. 

™  On  this  I  have  a  philological  remark  of  some  interest,— namely,  that 

pi  ui  hi,  '■     ■  !:..'■■■..■!■  ■  hi  I  I  .1  ■■  ■  

civJiti-i-'ith  century.  See  llnrtt  Gv.f/t  <r;  Tn'tl,  -d  series,  IMS,  p.  -IIVI. 
A  similar  change,  though  at  a  later  period,  '..ok  plate  in  Franco.  See  the 
iiliscrvati.ris  on  (ho  wmil  '  iiidividiiali-in,-, '  in  ,■.-,,7.,  J)-ia.„:n,u.  .n 

--  ■-■     ■■■■>=■■  ■   '-  \y  the  earns  author,  Z'.ln. 
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n  with  all  this,  there  was  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  very  form  and  make  of  unr  literature.  The 
harsh  and  pedantic  method,  which  our  great  writers  had 
limy  been  aceustunied  to  employ,  was  ill  suited  to  an  im- 
petuous and  iiiipiisith'c  generation,  thirsting  after  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  intolerant  of  obscurities  formerly 
unheeded.  Hence  it  was  that,  early  iu  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  powerful,  but  cumbrous,  language,  and  the 
long,  involved  sentences,  so  natural  to  our  ancient  authors, 
were,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  suddenly  discarded, 
and  were  succeeded  by  ;i  lighter  and  simpler  style,  which, 
being  more  rapidly  understood,  was  better  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  age.530 

tu  any  iireut  i-Mcni,  \ir;nfWr.  fnnv;iril  ill  ti  p'ipniur  fnrni,  [ill  ni'ar  the  close 
(if  the  lust  .xiituri-.  (I,,  I j.jcJi  i-i'lis,  '.In-  h-urned  i.ir  Hi!....:  nlu,  ].r, .frj^ml  tu 
In-  such)  .-oi'in  ti>  iiave  agreed  in  this,-  -that  [lie  mass  (if  list'  people  were  In 
ac.piitsee  111  '.lie  decision  uf  tlu.-ii'  -ij|:i  ii,.j-.  unit  n.iiher  i  lmiiiii,  ii.il-  could, 

l:\elcisi!    1 1 •  ■  5 1-  i.i. 1 1  l:imiK  1,11  III.,  ipleslu .n . "     This  I-  Wei]  put,  and  .piili-  ll'.lr  : 

and  should  he  cwupurod  wit'  '' 
vol.  ii.  p.  1\  ;  Ul. 
and  IM.,r>ai  Lift  „f  Ilitha, 
speech  li'v  .ManslieM.  in  17:. [  i  / Ill,',  vul.  ssii.  ]>.  iU 5],  when  mi  attempt 
was  liiiuio  to  put  down  tin-  "  T]i,-,,l,.-i,-;,l  S.u-ii-ty."  The  win, hi  .lehute  is 
ivL,-:li  reading  ;  nut  011  account  uf  its  merits,  but  because  it  supplies  evi- 
dence  of  tlie  prevailing  spirit. 

™  Coleridge  il.il.  thuuiiui,  vol.  i.  pp.  23"  scq.)  has  mndo  some  iutcr- 
wtinj  remarks  un  tin.,  v:,i..i;n,irs  ,.f  Kuid^h  style  ;  iiini  l.c  iiKtly  uli-uiv,-.;, 
p.  ^J-,  that,  "  nftcr  tlm  Itcvolutioil,  the' spirit  of  the  nutiu:i  decline  much 
mure  cuiiimereiiil  tliim  it  had  hee.11  In- fort;  a  leurned  l.ndy,  or  cleiisy,  as 
such,  gradually  disappeared  ;  and  literature  in  general  hepiu  in  tie  aiidi.utd 
t,i  thu  i/uinm.:!:.  uii.-ecLiueoin  pniili,:."  lie  (;.,(■,  >>n  (1.  lament  thin  ohaugo  ; 
though,  ill  that,  I  d-sa-rei:  with  him.  Sec  akn  77r.  /■>/-„-/,  vol.  i.  p.  1(1, 
ivheri:  iu:  Contrasts  tin:  niuiiin  style  with  ■■the  stately  ni.lieh  aud  difficult 

thi-  :iUer„liun.  thi  'pi-'l'iA-'tu  Xy.l.'r  Sa:.l',,\i,"ili.<  ".\  .''V.  Jm^^oLT. 
p.  S44.    See  also,  in  l!„ rf,n ;/'*  Uf.  „i  pp.  -Hi, -n,  a  eiiriuiiH  letter 

from  M'.uri.i  1,:,,.  the  last  of  our  really  great  pedants,  riioiiiriin^  nvcr  this 
characteristic  of  modern  euin posit ion.  He  tonus  it  contemptuously  a  "  short 
cut  of  a.  style  ;"  and  wishes  (o  return  In  "  the  true  ancient  taste,"  with 
plenty  of  "  parentheses"  1 

The  truth  is,  that  this  movement  was  merely  part  of  that  tendency  to 

"last  one,''  li-ii-neii 
lieu  ha:l  ■eparaied  iIiciim-Ivw  tun  uiueh  fn.ai  the  world  ;  hut  that,  in  his 
.ime,  they  were  becoming  mure  "  cnuversii.lc."  AW.,  l',  in  Ilumtt  I'kilv- 

:,rl,;,:d  W;.i;,  Yul.  iv.  pp.  Mil,  ,'i-lrl.     That   "  philoSiiplu.'fs"  well:  Bruilillf 

nou  uf  the  world,  is  also  noticed  in  a  curious  passage  in  Alciphron,  dial,  i., 
11  iiirlthg'i  HVis,  vol.  i.  p,  312 ;  and,  respecting  the  general  social  Bmal- 
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The  extension  of  knowledge  being  thus  accompanied 
by  an  increased  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  its  communi- 
cation, naturally  gave  rise  to  a  greater  independence  in 
literary  men,  and  a  greater  boldness  in  literary  inquiries. 
As  long  as  books,  either  from  the  difficulty  of  their  style, 
or  from  the  general  incuriosity  of  the  people,  found  but 
few  readers,  it  was  evident  that  authors  must  rely  upon 
the  patronage  of  public  bodies,  or  of  rich  and  titled  indi- 
viduals. And,  as  men  are  always  inclined  to  flatter  those 
upon  whom  they  arc  dependent,  it  too  often  happened 
that  even  our  greatest  writers  prostituted  their  abilities, 
by  fawning  upon  the  prejudices  of  their  patrons.  The 
consequence  was,  that  literature,  so  far  from  disturbing 
ancient  superstitions,  and  stirring-up  the  mind  to  new  in- 
quiries, frequently  assumed  a  timid  and  subservient  air, 
natural  to  its  subordinate  position.  Hut  now  all  this  was 
changed.  Those  servile  and  shameful  dedications  f37  that 

iraniatli.il,  sue  n  letter  t.>  the  Cnuiilesa  of  Bute,  m  17.W,  in  Worti  of  Ijvty 
Miitj  -\l.:.<t-rt.  Hit.  i-u:i,  vul.  iv.  ,.[>.  mi,  vx>.  m,  t..  iriiHii-isec  i.f  Ad- 
dison who  U-il  till'  iv.lY  in  •■.-tilili.-liin.i!  tile  ensv,  mill  theivfiire  ik'Hiin'ralic, 
Ktvli-,  :iml  win',  i.mrv  I  tin  1 1  ;mv  pin-!.-  iviitir.  mmir  liti-ratinv  ;  .ijmlnr.  l'hIii- 
l>are  Mk-i.i't  !■<<'.  „/  vet.  ii.  p.  li.i,  niti,  7W,i.r.i  !/,.<r.  „f  i:„-.fa,nl. 


to  their  r.ntmri-i  fur  (iruluii 
tfinnv  <iml  I'll  Timr».  1617 

]>i>. i!H.:;i.  W»«  '<}/■: 

JIam*m*L>feafH<inl«-;ett 
Ci.iiijmre  :\  iMte  in  Ilnrlnii 
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mean  and  crouching  spirit ;  that  incessant  homage  to  mere 
rank  anil  birth;  that  constant  confusion  between  power 
and  right;  that  ignorant  admiration  for  every  thing  which 
ia  old,  and  that  still  more  ignorant  contempt  for  every 
thing  which  is  new;— all  these  features  became  gradually 


in  any  previous  age.2*8 

From  all  these  tilings  there  resulted  consequences  of 
vast  importance.  From  this  simplification,  independence, 
and  diffusion*811  of  knowledge,  it  necessarily  happened,  that 
the  Issue  of  those  great  disputes  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
became,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  more  generally  known 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  any  preceding  century. 


ined 
and 


'is  llh„,c'l,-IU:t,i 


ividtMicu in  Jour,,,,/  ../■'!„  iii.  :>|!.:i 

my  add,  iluii  biWvii  LT^latid  tin;  i/imikuiu.i 

than  duuhkd.  /!:■„:'.■  II U.  „f  ,W  ::  '/■  twers,  vul.i.  p.  -i; 
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wide,  and  suggest  doubts  that  served  as  materials  for  na- 
tional thought.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  became  every  year  more  active,  and  more  general ; 
the  desire  for  reform  constantly  increased;  and  if  aflairs 
had  been  allowed  to  ran  on  in  their  natural  course,  the 
eighteenth  century  could  not  have  passed  away  without 

state,  lint  soon  after  the  middle  of  this  period,  there 
unfortunately  arose  a  series  nf  political  combinations  which 
disturbed  the  inarch  of  events,  and  eventually  produced  a 
crisis  so  full  of  danger,  that,  among  any  other  people,  it 
would  cer  tainly  have  ended  either  in  a  loss  of  liberty  or 
in  a  dissolution  of  government.  This  disastrous  reaction, 
from  the  effects  of  which  England  has,  perhaps,  barely 
recovered,  has  never  been  studied  with  any  thing  like  the 
care  its  importance  demands;  indeed,  it  is  so  little  under- 
stood, that  no  historian  lias  traced  the  opposition  between 
it  and  that  great  intellectual  movement  of  which  I  have 
just  sketched  an  outline.  On  this  account,  as  also  with 
the  view  of  giving  more  completeness  to  the  present  chap- 
ter, I  intend  to  examine  its  most  important  epochs,  and 
point  nut,  so  far  &»  I  am  able,  tho  way  in  which  they  arc 
connected  with  each  other.  According  to  the  scheme  of 
this  Introduction,  such  an  inquiry  must,  of  course,  be  very 
cursory,  as  its  sole  object  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  those 
general  principles,  without  which  history  is  a  more  assem- 
blage of  empirical  observations,  unconnected,  and  therefore 
unimportant.  It  must  likewise  lie  remembered,  that  as 
the  circumstances  about  to  be  considered  were  not  social, 
but  political,  we  are  the  more  liable  to  err  in  our  conclu- 
sions respecting  them;  and  this  partly  because  the  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  a  people  are  more  extensive,  more 
indirect,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  be  garbled,  than  are 
those  for  the  history  of  a  government;  and  partly  because 
the  conduct  of  small  bodies  of  men,  such  as  ministers  and 
kings,  is  always  more  capricious,  that  is  to  say,  less  regu- 
lated by  known  laws,  than  is  the  conduct  of  those  huge 
bodies  collectively  culled  society,  or  a  nation.""1   With  this 

The  apparent  caprice  and  irregularity  in  small  numbers  aria  from  tho 
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precautionary  remark,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  what, 
in  a  inero  political  point  of  view,  is  the  reactionary  and 
retrogressive  period  of  English  history. 

It  must  bo  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance, thnt  after  the  death  of  Anne,S41  tho  throne  should 
be  occupied  for  nearly  fifty  years  by  two  princes,  aliens 
in  manners  and  in  country,  of  whom  ono  spoko  our  lati- 
giiage  but  iniliilbreiitly,  ami  the  other  knew  it  not  at  all.-13 
The  immediate  predecessors  of  George  III.  were,  indeod, 
of  so  sluggish  a  disposition,  and  were  so  profoundly  ignor- 
ant of  the  people  they  undertook  to  gOYerti,***.  that,  Dot- 
wirhstainliiig  their  arbitrary  temper,  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  organizing  a  party  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
tho  royal  prerogative.314    And  as  they  were  foreigners, 

perturbations  produced  by  the  operation  of  minor  and  usually  unknown 
laws.  In  large  lumpier-,  f!,e-e  pertnrlintinns  have  a  lemkiit,-  to  fc -n I :i j ico 
each  other;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  sole  ft 


strictly  speaking,  inmaairate,  and  is  unruly  a  measure  of  cur  ignorance. 

*"  The  temporary  political  reaction  under  Anne  is  well  related  iiy  Lurd 
Cowper,  in  his  II-.;-.  >.i  l-,iri,'r;  nri ri c-.-rJ  in  appendix  in  C- f ,':■!>■ ll'j  lim  uf 
ll,.:  ri„„,n!l:rs,  veil.  iv.  pp.  411,  -Hi,  This  al.le  wurk  of  i-i'd  fim.pU.IP,, 
though  rather  inaccurate  fur  the  earlier  period,  is  particularly  Yaiiul.lc  Cur 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"■  Bee  Keminiictnoa  of  Ha  Courts  of  Qtorgt  1.  and  Qwrgt  II.  by  Horace 
hi.  [v.  seiv.  ;  and  .!/■</,„,'<  If,.'.  ;f  En,;l.,,vl,  v.l.'i.  pp.  IMi,  23.V 
The  fanlt  of  <V.I-e  II.  was  in  his  Lad  | ir< .1 , lim-ial i, ',:>  „f  K.^IUl,  ;  l.llt  O.-.TL'.:  I. 

:.:ii  i  '.  i  .Sir'\fetai^«l^1!nUttti.T>TbBfteuoh  LrtTrthii Sate of 

tiling  with  .:reat  picture;  and  in  Heroml.er  171  1,  Mailame  (Ec  M.iinleiinu 
wrote  to  the  IViiicess  de>rr,in*{  hi'm  iiM.t-u/,  r-.„„i.  vol.  iii .  ]..  1.-.7); 
"On  dit  T,e  le  nonveaii  mi  d'Aim'lelerre  st;  dciemte  de  ,-es  snji.ts.  et  ijiie 
"■r  iniir-  -,,:it  diLmiite.i  rle  Ini.  ]>:en  ■.-em  He  rcincttro  le  f.iit  en  in.'illeiir 
ordrc!"    (Ill  tile  etfee!  [his  pnrlnecd  on  the  lali.iua  e  spoken  at  the  .■iiiglii-l] 

court,  compare  h  Itlanc.  Isttm  ■Von  Fmarnh,  vol.i.  p.  159. 

"'  In  1715,  Leslie  writes  respecting  Ueorge  I.,  that  he  is  "a  stranger  to 
you,  and  allowed  .[.a  ri;ii:.ra'iT  of  vnut  l.iiieuaL'c,  vour  taws,  eusiotas,  and  con- 
stitution." ,SWr.«  T.-.irl.'.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  711:1. 

Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  character  of  George  tl.  by  tho 

of  English  politics,  "indeed^  thtTp^MOu^l^DOthing  but  soldiers  and 
women  ;  ami  his  hiuhc-t  aiiil.iii-.n  w  is,  0.  enml.inc  the  reputation  nfn  meat 
general  with  that  of  a  successful  libertine.  Besides  the  testimonv  uf  IbtiI 
llevvey.  it  is  certain,  from  other  authorities  that  (.eoree  II.  was  despised 
aa  well  as  disliked,  and  was  spoken  of  contemptuously  by  observers  uf  his 
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they  never  had  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  English 
dmivh  to  induce  them  to  aid  the  clergy  in  their  natural 
desire  to  recover  their  former  power.-1''  Besides  this,  the 
fpK'ii-.u-  and  dish.val  conduct  of  many  of  the  hierarchy 
liiu-t  liiirc  tended  to  alienate  the  regard  of  the  sovereign, 
■us  it  h'ul  -ilrcfidv  eo-t  them  the  alloc  t  ion  of  the  people."" 
These'  ciirumsUiio-s,  though  in  themselves  they  may 
he  considered  trifling,  were  in  reality  of  great  importance, 
L-rim-e  thev  secured  to  the  nation  the  progress  of  that 
spirit  uf  inquiry,  which,  if  there  had  been  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  church,  it  would  have  been  at- 

ctanoter,  and  even  by  his  own  minisWra.  See  the  Jftmftxunf  Popm,  vol.  i. 
,f& the  decK™  of  the  ™1  authority,  it  «.  important  to  ob- 

sorv,,  that  u:,-  a.v.-Hu.a  „U«-W  i.  -f  "'=■■  «>v.;.ay.S  1 1  

,  ;,         I,,       |,.-.-Ll  at  >'.aiu  J. ■!, 1, .lis.    .-cv  ,  .ii.i-r,t,„i  !.,«- 

">  See  tlie  remarks  said  tn  lit  wrilltt.  i,y  Ui-t.>M>  Atu-.Uiy.  „: 
u     It  t    1  1      I    ail.,,-.!*  a  ^n-ni  ;^;i.v,    t  a      1  a  

ti.c govL-rniiLLi.t  t.f  tin-  tiv«.  in-1 1  ■■■■■< «> :y':;'  ; 

f!!"Hnai  i«  :1-  'ii  v.  i  ii  :■■  .c.l  .lliL  l.l'.r-  0./"i         ,     -        V   -,"  ,   ■  ' 

ili,        AtKrlmry  w;„.  an-,.,,.;,  l-a,,,,  !m-  "a,ki,uwa .-■  ■»>■  ^-'-"l  ,.  a 
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tempted  to  stifle.  Even  as  it  was,  some  attempts  were 
ocrasiniiaNy  made  ;  but  they  were  comparatively  speaking 
rare,  and  they  lacked  the  vigour  which  they  would  have 
possessed,  if  there  hail  been  an  intimate  alliance  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities.  Indeed,  the  state 
of  affairs  was  so  favourable,  that  the  old  Tory  faction, 

unable  for  more  than  forty  years  to  take  any  share  in  the 
government.-'7  At  the  same  time,  considerable  progress, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  made  in  legislation  ;  and 
our  statute-book,  during  that  period,  contains  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  decline  of  the  powerful  party  by  which  Eng- 
land had  once  been  entirely  ruled. 

But  by  the  death  of  George  II.  the  political" aspect 
was  suddenly  changed,  and  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign 
became  onee  iium:  antagonistic  li>  the  interests  of  the 
people.  What  made  this  the  mere  dangerous  was,  that, 
to  a  superficial  observer,  the  accession  of  George  III.  was 
one  of  (he  most  fortunate  events  that  could  have  occurred. 
The  new  king  was  horn  in  England,  spoke  English  as  his 
mother  tongue,-"  and  was  said  to  look  upon  Hanover  as 
a  foreign  country,  whose  interests  were  to  he  considered 
of  subordinate  importance.'-'"  At  the  same  time,  the  last 
hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  now  destroyed  fM  the 


held  for  forty-fire  Jw 


i.f  Crurgi!  I.       Jlllllll'lliillVlV  lift" 

1SL--I i",  (,f  IL'rtSitPitr  :  "  Hut  the  -'' 


sou]  is  this,  I  see  plainly  that 
'•rveiey,  wlTu  visiltsii  kiighinl  unly  live  visa™  after  thi:  accession  of 

I'.CI.r^C.    I  ]  [.,   HI  I- |J  til  HIS   till!   JTIImI.   fll'lil    I.ViHllH-t.l    H|'l)ll    till.-   Kllilifil  ■iVllL-ll  1||1!_V 

]n, in  ili.j  kin-  prrmn'.miv  iln'if  Uiii,;ii.i^i-  iiitlit.nr  'a  -i;'n  imnl."  '.'r.i..- 
Ly's  T;m  la  L,i,.lj„,  vul.  ii  p.  Imi."   Ic  if  ivi'll  kmiivii.  iLiit  tin.-  kins;,  iii  his 

  .  .  :    ..-   "Ml. 

[lu.-s  it  t;ist  tlii!  [i:iun!  .if  Iti  1 1 . .n.  wliell  yuu, 

Pari,  Ilia,  vo1.it.  p.  _.. 
i.  p.  35.'.;  ir.'^/i  M,m.       t.-targe  ///.vol. 

pp.  4,  1 10. 

!"  The  accession  of  George  III.  is  generall;  fixed  on  as  tin:  period  when 


firel  speech,  boa-le.i  "f  luring  a  HriliTi  ;  lult  wiiat  in,  ]iirhaps,  less  Ken- 
is,  that  the  luin.inr  was  mi  tin-  silks  "I  the  tuuutry  :  "  Kb.  .  .. 
said  tins  House  uf  Lwda  in  their  address  to  him,—"  what  n  luplre 
..  jist  upon  the  nanus  .if  Thi  imi,  viln.-ii  yi>u,  sir,  ar 
[l:,iii;st  vi.ai-Hluii^:"  l'->rl.  Ili'l.  vul.  xv.  p. 
"  Airi.  //(*.  vol     ■■  - 
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Pretender  himself  was  languishing  in  Italy,  whore  he 
shortly  after  died  ;  and  his  son,  a  slave  to  vices  which 
Boemed  hereditary  in  that  family,  was  consuming  his  life 
in  an  un  pi  tied  and  ignominious  obscurity. 151 

And  vet  these  circumstances,  which  appeared  so  fa- 
vourable, did  of  necessity  involve  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. The  fear  of  a  disputed  succession  being  re- 
moved, the  sovereign  was  emboldened  to  a  course  on 
which  ho  otherwise  would  not  have  ventured.2'-  All  those 
monstrous  doctrines  ivspectiiiji  the  rights  of  kings,  which 
the  Revolution  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed,  were  sud- 
denly revived.253  The  elergy.  abandoning  the  now  hope- 
less cause  of  the  Pretender,  displayed  the  same  zeal  for 
_  the  House  of  Hanover  which  they  had  formerly  displayed 
for  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  pulpits  resounded  with 
praises  of  the  now  king,  of  his  domestic  virtues,  of  his 
piety,  but  above  all  of  his  dutiful  attachment  to  the  Eng- 
t 

.Iiiultlii  l::  luvanie  ri:i!irt.  fW  ISn'br,  tt--mi»itcn\m ,  vnl.  ii.  p. 
At  the  firm  curl  ln-lii  l.v  tile  lit*  Hue.  '<  ".'J  "'"■■■vvi  d.  savs  1  J- -me  Wal- 
li-.Le,  tlL.it  ''tin;  E;ir!  uf  liilehfieM,  Sir  vV.il-r  liar;,,-.,  ;,.,■]  rim  ,„i,ii-i|,a]  .):.- 
chites,  wuM  In  court.''  IIV^ixV.  Mrm.  u(  llnr-i-  III  vet.  i.  p.  H.  Oltlj 
li,,™  M-ars.-arlii-i,  (I,^.l;,.'..l,;i...  h:„l  1,,,.,,  a.-tive:  ami  in  17:.?,  llirjbv  u-vii.-s 
t:i-  "j  ,):"  li.  a-T.L :  -1'  -M^-ki.ti-  nat  Winds-.r  vurv  ^.mh-.f.il.  'I'litre 
i-  ri  .i;u-->hiti-  Biili-L-riplinri  <-f  :,v.\i<M.  r.iifrd  n-:iiiist  liim,  with  Sir  James  Thir.il- 
wood's  linmo  nt  tin-  head  of  it.-'  H-it»M  c„rr* -jwti./.  vol,  ii,  p.  361. 

™  Charles  Smart  iv;is      smuidi?  itsi i- .ni.it ,  that  at.  tin-  a.n-  rjf  nvoinvfive 
1„.  collhl  ilaliliv  mill-,  mid  uii,  all.igclll.T  llliahi-  In  sjn.il.    . If, 7, ■.„',-  ,/ 
v-,1  iii.  ;-[>.  L Hlli.  av.-l  :i;-[vtn1is,^y  s.     Afl-.-r  tin:  .hall,  „f  hi-, 

-,v','v.t  if!  ii.-rm-.'  u«k  :■>  ili-inkii.;:  /W.  vol.  iii.  |.;..  In'T|77!lj 
Swiitljurilf  him  at  Fimviii-i...  whur-j  In-  nstd  1"  a]i|>i-ar  every  nii;!:t  :it  the 
iiprj,   ln-i-Cc-i-1.lv  illillllt.    ,K.r;„hiiri,e'f  '  :,„,-:_,  „j  /.'„,., ./„.>  Vli|.  j,  j.-, ■  ] . 0 .-, . 

ami  in  17-7,  ni'ii)  tin-  vi-a:-  bduLV  In-  iliul.  in-  ,:nntinued  tlic  Sams  defrradillf; 
lirncdct'.  rVi;  a  k-Ui-r  fmrii  Sir  .(.  l-i.  Smith,  Nvritt.n  fi--  m  .Naj.K-s  in  .Mardi 
17S7,  in  Mailt'*  Vorr..-, a.irt.  vnl.  i.  ]>.  SuH.  Another  1,-11. -r,  written  as  early 
ns  1701  («w»«"«<  Ar/wr>,  vol.  i.  p.  3U(i),  describes  "  the  von.no;  1'roleiidcr 
always  drank." 

BI  On  the  connexion  between  the  rii.-.  :;i,c  -if  i].L  Sum:  interest  and  the 
iiirraifi'il  Ti.iin-r  c,[  I  In;  airan  u-nli  i  i;,-.,i_-i-  ill.,  em/ipan-  '/"/■  ■«.;((,  <m 


ZmiiUm,  vol.  v.'  p.  lis  •  «  The  divine  indefeasible  i 


i.  tti)  says,  that  in  17W>  " 
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Hah  church.  The  result  was,  the  establishment  of  an  alli- 
ance between  the  two  parties  mure  intimate  than  any  that 
had  been  scon  in  England  since  the  time  of  Charles  1. 251 
Under  their  auspices,  the  old  Tory  faction  rapidly  rallied, 
and  were  soon  able  to  dispossess  their  rivals  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  government.  This  reactionary  movement 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  personal  character  of  George  III. ; 
for  iie,  being  despotic  as  well  as  superstitious,  was  equally 
anxious  to  extend  the  prerogative,  and  strengthen  the 
church.  Every  liberal  .sentiment,  every  thing  approach- 
ing to  reform,  nay,  even  the  mere  mention  of  inquiry,  was 
an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  that  narrow  and  ignorant  V 
prince.  Without  knowledge,  without  taste,  without  even 
a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  sciences,  or  a  feeling  for  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  education  had  done  nothing  to  enlarge  a 
mind  which  nature  had  more  than  usually  contracted."5 
Totally  ignorant  of  the  history  and  resources  of  foreign 
countries,  and  barely  knowing  their  geographical  position, 
ins  information  was  scarcely  more  extensive  respecting  the 
people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule.  In  that  immense 
mass  of  evidence  now  extant,  and  which  consists  of  every 
description  of  private  correspondence,  records  of  private 
conversation  and  of  public  aets,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
the  slightest  proof  that  he  knew  any  one  of  those  numer- 
ous things  which  the  governor  of  a  country  ought  to  know; 
or,  indeed,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  single  duty  of 
hts  position,  except  that  mere  mechanical  routine  of  ordi- 

">  Tim  respect  Georso  III.  alwavn  [lt-.|il;iv.-d  f.  t  church- ceremonies, 
formed  of  itsclfa  marked  cant  nut  wi'th  I  lie  hi  ili  licence  .  f  his  imiD'.-lu:,; 
jjiviltctsmrs  ;  and  the  chuiigs  w:is  gratefully  iiutii-ud.  I'<>ui[.uru  Mo!- ■ui'.i 
/!.!■:  i  /        ■<*, ■■(.  vul.  v.  I  the  c* tract  from  A rchbisbop  Seeker, 

liilmiralioii  In. ill  [KirtifS  /ill  ;uid  npnl.  espri-pjed  fur  each  other,  sec  all 
LlddiTH'  fi"in  Iht  bi.-':!n|i  ami  elerirv  •  f  St.  Ami;  h  {I'.'rr'i  H'-jnta,  vul.  vii. 
p.  Irlt.-i  fr-ni  11k-  k...-i.'.  Par  'A'..-..,.'-'-,  .l/.„,..r,'../,  ,./-/■;„;  vul.iii. 

I>.     I ),  which  should  he  compared  wiib  J-ritattei/i  J/num"™,  vol.  i.  pp.  137, 


d  at  manhood,  lie  never  :i'.tcrii:»[i.-.i  [u  [epinr  its  delkicucit 
luring  his  long  life  in  :i  -'-•i:-'  nl  |.L!i.ili]i'  i .;n . -l:i:n  i ■.  r..lu|,:I 

jtMmeB,vol  i.pp.  l.'f-l.".;  n~<>l/,<t-~«  .1/-™.  of  Utorgt  III.  vol. 
i  ilia!,  of  Ei.ytmui,  vol.  iv.  pp.  M,  207. 
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nary  business,  which  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
lowest  clerk  in  the  meanest  office  in  his  kingdom. 

The  course  lit'  proceeding  which  such  a  king  as  this 
uas  likely  to  follow  could  be  easily  foreseen.  He  gathered 
round  his  throne  that  great  party,  who,  clinging  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  have  always  made  it  their  boast  to 
check  the  progress  of  their  age.  During  the  sixty  years 
of  his  reign,  he,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Pitt,  never 
willingly  admitted  to  his  councils  a  single  man  of  great 
ability  j266  not  one  whose  name  is  associated  with  any 
measure  of  value  either  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  policy. 
Even  Pitt  only  maintained  his  position  in  the  state  by  for- 
getting the  lessons  n  if  his  illustrious  father,  and  abandoning 
those  liberal  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  with  which  he  entered  public  life,  liecause George  111, 
hated  the  idea  of  reform,  Pitt  not  only  relinquished  what 
lie  had  before  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary,2"  but 
did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  to  the  death  the  party  with 
whom  he  had  once  associated  in  order  to  obtain  it.2"  Be- 
cause George  III.  looked  upon  slavery  as  one  of  those  good 

M  Sec  bopic  pood  remarks  by  Lord  John  Itusacll  iu  his  Introduction  to 
tin.*  Hrilfunl  lU.rrt*i»>>t'lrncl  vol.  iii.  n.  Ixii. 

**'  In  a  motion  for  reform  i"  hirR-inn'iit  in  ITS.',  lit  declared  that  it 
n<  '■..-■..■i.ti:l1lvMK'..'.-;:irv.''  So-  h:s  ^■.v,;li,  h:  !>;?!.  /I,-,!.  vM.  xtii.  p.  ills. 
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o!d  customs  which  tlic  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  lisitl  conse- 
crated. Pitt  diil  not  dare  to  use  his  power  for  procuring  its 
abolition,  but  left  to  his  successors  the  glory  of  destroying 
that  infamous  trade,  on  the  preservation  of  Which  his  royal 
master  had  set  his  hearth'"'3  Because  ( leor^e.  III.  detested 
the  French,  of  whom  he  knew  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the 
inhabitants  of  K.imtchatka  or  of  Tibet,  Pitt,  contrary  to 
his  own  judgment,  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  by  which 

Knjrlnnd  was  scrimlslv  irii|icnlled.  and  lh<>  Knglisli  |ieu]>le 

burdened  with  a  debt  that  their  remotest  posterity  will  ho 
unable  to  pay.2C0.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  Pitt, 
only  a  few  vears  before  his  death,  showed  a  determination 
to  concede  to  the  Irish  some  small  share  of  their  undoubted 


,  ins,  2) 

S73,toL  xrili,  pp.  10O5,  HW, 
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wishes  of  so  benign  and  gracious  a  master.202  And  when, 
unhappily  for  Ills  own  fame,  this  great  man  determined  to 
return  to  power,  lie  could  onlv  recover  ollicu  bv  conceding 
that  very  point  for  which  lie  had  relinquished  it :  thus 
setting  the  mischievous  example  of  the  minister  of  ft  free 
country  sacrificing  bis  own  judgment  to  the  personal  pre- 
judices of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

As  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  oilier  ministers,  who 
to  equal  abilities  would  add  equal  subservience,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  tho  highest  offices  were  constantly  filled 
by  men  of  notorious  incapacity  .20;l  Indeed,  the  king 
seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  every  thing 
great  and  noble.  During  tho  reign  of  George  II.,  the  eider 
Pitt  had  won  for  himself  a  reputation  which  covered  the 
world,  and  had  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height  the 
glories  of  the  English  name.'"  He,  however,  as  the 
avowed  friend  of  popular  rights,  strenuously  opposed  the 
despotic  principles  of  the  court;  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
hatud  by  George  III.  with  a  hatred  that  seemed  barely 
compatible  with  a  sane  mind.205    Fox  was  one  of  the  grcat- 

™  Sec  an  extraordinary  passage  iu  Ftilta'i  Lift  of  SUmeuA,  vol.  i. 
p.  334. 

«  This  decline  in  the  abilities  of  ,.m,  i;i1  mm  wuh  u,di,v<i  l.y  limhi.,  in 
1770,  as  a  noc  ;':iti  ...  .t: ;j  uin,--.-  ul' l]:c  m.v  ti,.tu[ii.  <.\>i]i])art  Th  i-thtt  »» 
the  I'rwl  Di,:.:^'.-.,:.  IJI:u-k,:<  IV:- fi:>,  vul.  i.  p.  141')  '.villi  his  stllkil,;:  .I1IIL- 
marv  ( IWl.  /.I'.-f.  v..l.  ivi.  j,  ^7!1)  „S  thi'  .ii--.-i,fi-ifv  ilurin"  tilt  li.m  ii.no 
v,.:1::.  „1  C,-,, [II.  '■  Thu-  .i:iuaLd.  tho  .[ueplii.n  ill  List  was  not,  who 
.■i.nhl  .1..  I!:,-  public  hu-iiL.-K-  b,.~l,  hul  „■]„,  viunhl  iiiHh'1-ui'.K-  1<>  do  it  at  all. 
Jl«  uf  till  cuts  ami  i  Hilarity  tvuuirt  m-t  :u'0':;>t  ..if  o:u;il:.iiiii  I  its  iflii-ri;  the; 
were  ncilhor  nil  .« i  .1  ,  1  .  .■  1       l  iv   n<     ■  I 

siinni  gn-jl  ub^Miir  dun.  nil  it  in  his  celebrated  address  lu  ir.s  liibt.,1 

its  servants  insignificant."  Jluric'i  H'orli,  vuL  i.  pfij?.    See  further  J'arr'i 
vol.  iii.  pp.  2.VI.  2fiO,  2B1. 
m  The  inilitiivv  .-in-nss  11  f  his  :n]ii;ini-.o-.l  i  in  is  t-i-lati  d  iu  virv  si  mil)! 
language,  hut  not  unfairly,  in  Makoa'i  Hist  .of  Ew,lan,l,  10I  iv  pp.  Hi.",  ISi, 

IMi,  111  i.l  set:  Tin-  miiiiiKililf  s  miry  in  7,Vl.  ./.,•<'•  "J'i'-<  ,V.i/.i.i,<  „  .  vol.  i.  pp.  S3, 

34:  and  for  cvijt:i:ci'  uf  tho  tear  iviLii  v.]. id,  ho  iljspiioil  tllo  enemies  of 

Hi.ulmuL.  i-i  impure  ,i/n/«i>l,  vol.  V.  p.  llw  ln.le  ;  lUli-.r.l  (\.rr  3/  I.  ml.  iii. 

pp.' iT,  2\i;,  :M7  ;  »-,!//■  rr.  M,;,„,  vul.  i."     3in,  edit.  IS-l:i;  IIV'i- 

.1/™.  ',Vr,w  ///  vul.  ii.  p.  2.12:  and  tho  reluctant  admission  in 
(/target,  Xtntob 


■  L011I  Broughun  (£Mata  of  Utatrsiaa,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  33)  has  pub- 
ii-ued  s'.riLiii..'  e-videi.ee  "t  11  hut  In'  mils  "tin:  truly  sinue-e  feelings"  v>kb 
viLki,  Geur/gu  lit.  regarded  Lord  Chatham  (compare  HuucUe  Mtnt.  of  Fox, 
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cat  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  better 
acquainted  tliiin  in iv  other  willi  llif  character  and  resources 
of  those  foreign  nations  with  which  our  own  interests  were 
intimately  connected.™  To  this  rare  ami  important  know- 
ledge ho  added  a  sweetness  and  an  amenity  of  temper 
which  extorted  the  praises  oven  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents. ^'  Hut  he,  too,  was  the  steady  supporter  of  civil 
ami  religious  liberty  ;  and  he,  too,  was  so  detested  by 
George  III.,  that  the  king,  with  his  own  baud,  struck  his 
name  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors,-'1,  and  declared 
that  he  would  rather  abdicate  the  throne  than  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  the  government.200 

While  this  unfavourable  change  was  taking  place  in 
the  sovereign  and  ministers  of  the  country,  a  change 
equally  unfavourable  was  being  effected  in  the  second 
branch  of  the  imperial  legislature.  Until  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  House  of  Lords  was  decidedly  superior  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  liberality  and  general  ae- 

vol.  ].  p.  120).    Indeed^the  BeiitimcniB  of  the  kin?  were  even  diBpliycd  ill 

p.  lii.  liv.    Vht  ^Jrmvillf  Pupertf voi!ii.  p.  366;  Ouwrofft 'jimeriam^^ 

~  Inird  Brougham  (fhttka  of  Statenmrn,  veil.  i.  p.  210)  Buys :  "It  maybe 
i|!H!-li..n..'il  if  ru,i  |...ii!i^i:.n.  ir.  Mil  ;ijr,  cut  linn      ll i. .1 . c: h U-  liic  viiii.insi 

inl, ■veils  i.tul  rlic  imic-i  p.-ili  hill  '.lie  i-uiiis-.riL-f  with  uliiuli  his  own  had 

ll-.M I !::;-.!  t  i  cm; line:  lL-lttii.!,!.  Id  iii-iii-ljiii."  n.t:  iilso  I'm-//  Wurh,  vi.i I.  iv. 
pi>.  1-1,  1.-,  ;  l!,t.:<AVt  M,,„.  ■//■'.,;  vol.  i.  pp.  320,  321.  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  243; 


Pari,  iliil.  v 
of  /ian/if,  m 


pp.  107,  10tf,with  llut- 
44.    Cutout,  who  bad 


Lord  Holland  says,  that  during 


the  titnl  illness  of  Foj,  "  die  king  had  witched  the  progress  of  Mr.  Ft 
disorder.  He  could  li:n-  sK  »n[.|':v>s  indigent  eiultutiuu  it  hia  death. 
JIMimf,  ilc,,..  of  the  Whig  Purlg,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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eomplish moil ts  of  its  members.  It  ia  true,  that  in  both 
houses  there  prevailed  a  spirit  which  must  be  called  nar- 
row and  superstitious,  if  tried  by  the  larger  standard  of 
the  present  age.  But  among  the  peers  such  feelings  were 
tempered  by  an  education  that  raised  them  far  above 
those  country  gentlemen  and  ignorant  fox-hunting  squires 
of  whom  the  lower  house  was  then  chiefly  composed. 
From  this  superiority  in  their  knowledge,  there  naturally 
followed  ;i  larger  and  more  liberal  turn  of  thought  than 
was  possessed  by  those  who  were  eall.nl  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  result  was,  thnt  the  old  Tory  spirit, 
becoming  gradually  weaker  in  the  upper  house,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  lower ;  where,  for  about  sixty  years  after  the 
lie  volution,  the  high-church  party  ami  the  friends  of  the 
Stuarts  formed  a  dangerous  faction.-™  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  two  men  who  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  therefore  to  the  liberties  of 
England,  were  undoubtedly  Homers  and  Walpolo.  Both 
of  them  were  remarkable  for  their  principles  of  toleration, 
and  both  of  them  owed  their  safety  to  the  interference 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Somers,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  protected  by  the  peers  from  the  scandalous 
prevention  instituted  against  him  by  the  other  house  of 
|iaHi;micnt.-;l  Forty  years  after  this,  the  Commons,  who 
wished  to  hunt  'Walpolo  to  the  death,  carried  up  a  hill  cn- 
eourtigmg  witnesses  to  appear  against  him  hv  remitting  to 
them  the  penalties  to  which  they  might  bo  liable.2"  This 
barbarous  measure  had  been  passed  through  the  lower 

*•  III  1725,  tlic  Ih.ke  i-f  Wlim-ton,  in  n  k-tuir  to  the  I'ri  ii'ink-r,  nftcr  mou- 
limiini:  -i.Tvn;  pi-own!iii|!«  i"  tin-  Culiwiwis,  ailils,  "  In  tin:  IIoiik-  of  Lords 
our  uiinilii-r  i-  so  -luiill  tlint  ally  lii-linvioiir  tlivri'  Mill  he  irniiiUHTiiil.'' 
Mnhmi  .i  //,...'.  i.f  E,.,;:,u:,l.  v,,l.  ii.  :v] .j'l-iitli v,  [i.  xsiii.  Ki'i:  nisi,  !^s[.iv:ins 
tin-  irri-ritiT  iMrn-ll]  'nf  I  In-  '[V-iir-  in  ih(>  II.hi.l-  i>I'  C.iiiiju.ijs,  ,<n:i-<ri  Tr-in.i. 
vol.  ii.  p.  -±-\i.  v.. I.  xiii.  pp.  ■  <  ;,,„),/.,, ■/:<  ( 'a. ,„,■,'/,.,■...  vol.  iv.  p.  loH; 

Vmi.pMC-  Chirf-Jvftias,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

1,1  Compim:  I'.r.i.n,  i\ri-/tfn«il .  v.il.  iii.  p.  Mil,  ivitli  livru'l't  Hint  Time, 
vol.  iv.  [>.  .01)4.  Hurllut  Kl/S,  "  All  III-  .JiHo'.iLL-  i  .il-.i-i!  It,  MT|„,it  lilt-  pre- 
tension- of  [lit-  C.nniiims."  Tin  Commons  ircmiplniiicj  tli;it  [lit-  Lords  llild 
thoivn  mull  an  indiiiiri/ni'o  ;.>  -  In?  r--i:-r.n  ncmiscii  ns  ii  not  to  he  pin-nil  -l.'i 
ill  niiypnrliiilnni^in  pmci-odin:.-  "  Purl.  //of.  vol.  v.  p.  1  ill  I.  jIhj  lliuir 
angry  raawnatreuiK,  pp  1314, 1315. 

"  Mohan  tlli,!.  i>f  K»<_d<ii\'l,  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 
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house  without  the  least  difficulty ;  but  in  the  Lords  it  was 
rejected  Ijy  ,1  preponderance  of  nearly  two  to  one.*73  In 
tlie  same  way  the  Schism  Art,  by  which  the  friends  of  the 
church  subjected  tlie  dissenters  to  a  erne!  persecution,27* 
was  hurried  through  the  Commons  by  a  largo  and  eager 
majority.*73  In  the  Lords,  however,  the  votes  were  nearly 
balanced  ;  and  although  the  bill  was  pawed,  amendments 
were  added  by  which  the  violence  of  its  provisions  was  in 
some  degree  softened.*78 

Tlii3  superiority  of  the  upper  house  over  the  lower 

George  II. the  ministers  not  beiu.ir  anxious  to  strengthen 
the  high-church  party  in  the  Lords,  and  the  king  himself 
so  rarely  suggesting  fresh  creations  as  to  cause  a  belief 
that  he  particularly  disliked  increasing  their  numbers.878 

It  was  reserved  for  (Jeorge  III.,  by  an  unsparing  use 
of  his  prerogative,  entirely  to  change  the  character  of  tho 
upper  house,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  that  disre- 
pute into  which  since  then  the  peers  have  been  constantly 
falling.  The  creations  he  made  were  numerous  beyond  all 
precedent ;  their  object  evidently  being  to  neutralize  tho 
liberal  spirit  hitherto  prevailing,  and  thus  turn  the  House 
of  Lords  into  an  engine  for  resisting  tho  popular  wishes, 


™  "Content,  47;  non-content,  92."  Pur/,  llin.  vol.  -tii.  p.  711.  Mr. 
n.ir.lniMr  (U.-„,  ,./  /.,,'■■/. ;,„.,  vol.  i.  [i.  ■>]■.:)  ;,.,',it>o  this  to  the  exertions  .>f 
Lord  Hardwirke ;  init  the  seio-  of  inirtii.-.-  in  I  he  u 1 1 1 : r  buise  is  si:tl..iuit  eN- 
|>l;ili:iliii;i  ;  iin:]  even  in  [ll'.r,  it  whs  >:iid  r t : ;i r  "  tin:  Lords  were  l'i-L>vi.\t  tlie 
devil  and  tlie  di.  p  sen."  (Ik  'I i  v i  1  Irii-  \V;i 1 1 „,!,■.  . I. ■/■..,! /'ni,n:;  vol.  ii. 
p.  fi!).    Compare  /ti,.f..-j,  .V,  i;-.'..,,.,  /../-  t.f  /H,..>.//,  p.  fill. 

"'  See  mi  in-f-.iiLit  ..f  s..riie  ..f  it-  i.i-..vi.i..,i-  in  M, ■/,.,„:  Ilia.  »f  ft>(;fW, 
vol.  i.pp.  So.  SI.  'I'hcobjeetofilie  Mil  is  fcmklv  --\MrA  in  V.-i.  ilia.  vol.  vi. 

p.  »l:nT»i'  lire  i  I!  f<  .in: !.-.(  tl,:il,  "  iim  till'  fertile!  disconm"!! 1'  1] 1 1  11'nl 

even  ruin  (if  tlie  di-sinters  "us  thoujjlit  iieee-sin-v  for  accwn[itishii,i:  t]ii:i 
feliert,,-.  it  w:,s  Li-mi  wil'i  I  lie  fnnoni.  Sehinn  llill.'" 
"*  By  237  to  lifi.  />,„■!.  III.'.,  vol.  vi  p.laal. 

"'  Unheal  IH-t.  l-:,,<A:,,<t,  vol.  i.  p.  y.\;  /I,*;,',,,,-,,;  t  ■„,-,;»,.<■„., I.  af  J/„» 
mtr,  p.  -IS.    Tli.-  l-ill  v.;,s  .-ii.iieil  in  l.iii'  Lonli  1>;  77  against  72. 

m  ■  <  if  wc  f[.rntilii/.e  tlie  votes  .if  the  pi'ers  f'ciu  the  period  uf  I  lie  revo 
llltiiill  Id  tlie  (lentil  of  Ceo- o-  !!..  in-  -hull  lil  id  II  lew  j'rr.lt  lliiliontv  <,!  the 
-1-1  EliL-h-li  ll-il  iiitv  I"  hll-  beer.  themlvnC'il-.s  '.f  WliiL'  ]i'il  eipl.  s."  (■.,..(■'.- 

Bur.  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  p.  sra. 

™  Compare  ll.irriis  l.iit  ./  H.i,; i vol.  iii.  p.         wirli  tlie  e:itiver- 

sn;i(.ii  l.cf.mn  -ir  !".■  il ■■_ 1 1  Wiilpi.le  mid  Lord  liervej.  in  ll  >;rt/'i  Mem.  of 
Qtorge  IF.  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  edit.  1848. 
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and  stopping  the  progress  of  reform.-7''  How  completely 
this  plan  succeeded,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our 
history  ;  indeed,  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  considering 
the  character  of  the  men  who  were  promoted.  They  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  two  classes  :  of  country  gun  tie- 
men,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  wealth,  and  the 
number  of  votes  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  control  j2*' 
and  of  mere  lawyers,  who  hail  risen  to  judicial  appoint- 
ments partly  from  their  prufcssioiial  learning,  but  chielly. 
from  the  zeal  with  which  they  repressed  the  popular  liber- 
ties, and  favoured  the  royal  prerogative.581 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  description,  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  any  one  who  will  consult  the  lists  of  the  now 
peers  made  by  George  III.  Here  aud  there  we  find  au 
eminent  man,  whose  public  services  were  so  notorious  that 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  rewarding  them  ;  but,  putting 
aside  those  who  were  in  a  manner  forced  upon  the  sove- 
reign, it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  remainder,  and  of 
course  the  overwhelming  majority,  were  marked  by  a  nar- 
rowness and  illilienililv  of  sentiment,  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  brought  the  whole  order  into  contempt.282  No 

m  Cookt'i  Hit.  of  Parti,  vol-  iii.  pp.  :«M,  Sfil,  !*<!«,  4(i:i;  Pari.  Ilia. 
v..].  xviii.  ,..  1-11!:,  vt  1.  x.iv.  p.  -Ill:;,  wl.  ixvii.  [i.  lui;:i,  iul.  xsis.  pp.  1:^4, 
Kill  vi.I.xssiii.       fii,  11112,  1313. 

**  This  was  too  notorious  to  1m  denial  :  and  in  th.;  Urm*.:  'if  fiuaiii.  i;s, 
in  l.-IHI,  Niuinills  taunted  ill-.'  ^iiicnnin'iil  nil),  "  1 1 1 , : .  1  i 1 1 ^  imt  a  prci-ipi!,  ur 
i  'i  ■■  ui  1 1 '  i  i  .■  aid  '.■!■  r  i.k  in    II  '  :  :     I.,  n.  rj  111:11:  nl:    .  :  nid  |.  ■  ■  1 

xixv.  p.  70S.  S„  t.ni  Sliuridan,  in  17U2.  mid  (vol.  p,  133:!).  "In  this 
lv  11 11 t'v  pi. .1:1^1.  had  In  mi  l.i:'iiivt:d  ]'■.,!-  1  U'L-lii  11  interest." 

Oh  thisgivat  influx  uf  fcvm  »  inp>  i;ii-  Mhiik:  ,.f  hi, ids.  im.,-t  id'uli.  111 
I..:ll.  n^l-  ;idv,v.u-.d  ai  'hcr.ii  V  piiiK-ii-hii.       L<IJ,.:,«'  I I'./.:.  /;,-/,-„, ,1, 

pp.  -><;ri,  i(i7;  .1, lit**.. .,/  <;,v„j<  111.  vul.  iii.  p.  ;si::>;  Pari. 
Hit.  voL  niv.p.  1523. 

™  It  was  li.r.-tuld  :ii  ilm  (inn-,  that  the  effect  of  the  numerous  crcntionB 

llllldr  rilll  illg  1'itt'ii   |>tAUT  H'UllllI  111-  til  InlVlT  liii'  7Tljll-f  (>i  [.ITilS.       0  [KilTi 

il-"-yr-  it,',., !';ii.c,  11,'..-.  vol,  i.  p,  711,  with  Krskiin's  s.pioi-h,  in  Pari.  11.*'. 

1     niii.  p.  llfji  lint 


.    v  b«n  baud  within  the  walls  of 

 ..-   [tolle,  for  iu-lana',  dvilnil.l  that  "  thi.r.:  had  U-eu  jx-rnuis 

Ill-all  li  pi'il-i  dining  ttir  pri-ii.-nt  IlliliisllT's  |»i»V!,  ullli  m-ru  not  St  to  bu 
hi-  urmiltis."'  I'.ir'.  Hist,  vul.  xxvii.  j).  1  111^.     Out  id'  ll...Tf,  ll.i'  fuvlill^uf  vull- 

tcuipt  was  equally  Htning:  sul-  Lift  uf  l'artirn,/!,t,  vul.  i.  p.  -IT*;  and  set  Iho 
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great  thinkers;  no  great  writers;  no  great  orators;  no 
great  statesmen  ;  none  of  the  true  nubility  of  the  land,— 
were  to  he  found  among  those  spurious  nobles  created  by 
George  111.  Nor  were  the  material  interests  of  the  country 
bettor  represented  in  this  strati  si?  cuinpusitiuii.  Among 
the  most  important  men  in  England,  those  engaged  in 
banking  and  eommcrec  held  a  high  place:  since  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  their  influence  had  rapidly 
increased;  while  their  intelligence,  their  clear,  inotliudioal 
habits,  and  their  general  knowledge  of  affaire,  made  them 
every  way  superior  to  those  classes  from  whom  the  upper 
house  was  now  recruited.  liut  in  the  reign  of  Geurge  III. 
claims  of  this  sort  were  little  heeded ;  and  we  are  assured 
by  liurke,  whose  authority  on  such  a  subject  no  one  will 
dispute,  that  there  never  had  been  a  time  in  which  so 
few  persons  connected  with  commerce  were  raised  to  the 
peerage.1*13 

It  would  be  endless  to  collect  all  the  symptoms  which 
mark  the  political  degeneracy  of  England  during  this 
period  ;  a  degeneracy  the  more  striking,  because  it  was 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  because  it  took  place 
in  spite  of  a  great  progress,  both  social  and  intellectual. 
How  that  progress  eventually  stopped  the  political  reac- 
tion, and  even  forced  it  to  retrace  its  own  steps,  will 
appear  in  another  part  of  this  work  ;  but  there  is  ono  cir- 
cumstance which  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  at  some 
length,  since  it  affords  a  most  interesting  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  public  affairs,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
exhibits  the  character  of  one  of -the  greatest  men,  and, 
Bacon  alono  excepted,  the  greatest  thinker,  who  has  ever 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  English  politics, 

rrritiLik  ■  v.'H  .if  tin-  ciiitrtk  Sir  \Y.  .Ii.ii.e-l  ijii  tlis  in,  riM.iuL'  ,]i--i— u-.l  fi,r 
1 1.  mil  in-  >h..-.i:i  ()■,  "tin-  n.;i.|..-s  ..T  ,.ur  Jin-s."  I'r-AtK  fu  I',.,t,.,„  l.im„,  „i.,r, 
ill  ./„.,.,.  (V.,rU  v., I.  ii,  p.  123. 

™  Iii  hifl  Th'juiihti  Fn-i,el,  A  fiirt,  »ri  ten  iii  lTii],  he  sxjt,  "At  no 
I  t-rtml  iii  (lie  liifliT.v  uT  Kufjliiml  itivu  m.  few  jwrs  Uni  lukiii  out  >.f  t v;t L.  . 

i'v  fi'.iii  fiimili-^  n-'ivlv  euM'eil       rv.i  11 i-e. "  I'," ;•>>'•  lf"'.r'>,  v,jl.  r.  ti. 

Ii,.:..t.1,  ;,c,'..rdiLij  H,'s.r  N-.e/l  mil  i  Wn-L-.iU  {/•<   .■'  M-  ir..  v,.l.  ■. 

].[..  Hi,  I--,  I,  1.  IMC).        ,,„:,  in. -hi, wl„n  fieurje  III.  l,i-.>li.,  nils 

m:i,  n-lini  Sme.l,  liit  !.:uik(:r  "in  imi'le  Lord  C;ini:iL-t'.[i  WklmII  is  nil  in- 
(liiF.-ifiit  :.  ii  i  !n  hi  ly,  .mi:  ih.-u-  iiinv  In-  ntlit;  i;;i-ci  ;  hut  they  were  certiiiilj 
very  fuw,  and  I  nuinot  rail  any  to  mind. 
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though  erroneously,  held  to  ho  incompatible  with  each 
other.  At  the  same  time,  ami  notwithstanding  the  occu- 
pations of  political  life,  wo  know,  on  good  authority,  that 
he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  history  and  filiation  of 
]jitiy:nriU(.'M  a  vast  subject,  which  within  the  last  thirty 
years  haw  become  an  important  resource  for  the  study  of 
the  human  mind,  but  the  very  idea  of  which  had,  in  its 
large  sense,  only  begun  to  dawn  upon  a  few  solitary 
thinkers.  And,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  when 
Adam  Smith  came  to  London  full  of  those  discoveries 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  found  to  his  amaze- 
ment that  Burke  had  anticipated  conclusions  the  matur- 
ing of  which  cost  Smith  himself  many  years  of  anxious 
and  unremitting  labour.*™ 

To  these  great  inquiries,  which  touch  the  basis  of 
social  philosophy,  Burke  added  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  physical  science,  and  even  with  the  practice 
and  routine  of  mechanical  trades.  All  this  was  so  di- 
gested and  worked  into  his  mind,  that  it  was  ready  on 
every  occasion  ;  not,  like  the  knowledge  of  ordinary  poli- 
ticians, broken  and  wasted  in  fragments,  but  blended  into 
a  complete  whole,  fused  by  a  genius  that  gave  life  even 
to  the  dullest  pursuits.  This,  indeed,  was  the  character- 
istic of  Burke,  that  in  his  hands  nothing  was  barren.  Such 

pursuit  of  politics,  because  lie  had  one  of  those  "minds  of  nil  admirable 
fi[-:in-!i';i  and  rati  ,.lintv,  ,,,  .  n.  I  „-;„■■■  :l,e  vvar.le  oiin.ni*  nf  art,  :,[]  ■ 
den:  as  ivtl]      tr.-akn.,  d<  nii;  a..  »vil  ;,.  f.  in,,."  /;W.<  tV.,,-1:..  v„l.  ii. 

stiiU.d.  tiait  .vr  ,l.,.]iaa  Kryii„;,U  "  (1.  ,me,.l  limke  lira:  jialrrt:  piotnrra 
tlii.t  lie  ,.v,-r  knrw  "  Sec  further  II',.,*.  ,:/  ,V|V  ./.  /!.■,„„./,/,,  l,„t,d.  If. Hi, 
vol.  i.  p.  IS". ;  and  /.',." /'■•  Life  y(.'.-lv,  v ,.,  1 .  ii  ]i.  L'.iT.  A  somei'hat  ciiriituf 
on  vi  i>ati.,r,  ',»■  I  «-,-■■[!  1  In t'k'1  anil  lii-ni'ilds.  ,<n  n  puinl  .if  :ni.  i.  nie,,-i\,-,l 
in  BeUrvfC,  Mtaairt,  ml  ii  pp.  878,  S77. 

ft»  a  iL-ti-l-   Il,„:|    Wi,,.lali!eV.  the  C:,l:„!.  II    r,nf ,>f  ,|,;t;,i|,  [|U- 

tnry.  in  /aw'*  Lif,  .,/n»,ir,  ml.  ii.  p[,.  ■  •'.>".  anil  ii,  1'rinr-i  /.,(> 

/;,','(-,),  1J7.  VVii,s[;uilt;y  ivritfs,  "It  ivnisld  liavi:  been  euvr'lil -lv  dif 
Ki'ulr.  (i.  hint'  Irii't  with  ii  pci-nn  tvh'i  lili.-w  In,,,,:  of  (lie  ]■!, :]■■■, ,|.|,y,  ill., 
Iii^r.irv.  mill  fi Li:l1  L  ■;,  ,,f  l.iu^niimf,  o:  .■('  1  In:  -ir-neipi,  s  i;lvin,,iiyiciiS  ,lt- 
durti.iu.  thai.  Mr.  ilnrkc." 

"*  M       Hmilh  t..hl  Illivsc.  "  lifter  tln-i-  liinl  i  ver-ed  on  ml-ii-css  nf 

]>  ihtital  ,:oi„.n,v,  [hat  he  v,us  ill,:  ,,nlv  man  «!:„.  v,ith..,tt  cnnimmiicatioil, 
lli.niL'ht  ,,n  thi-r  O.fiie*  cs.icllv  at  l.i-  did."  /!•:■■!'-,  I..f*  ,.f  liiiet-r,  ml.  ii. 
p.  VV>;  :md  sec  I'riur,  l.i/.-  „f  Ji„riv.  p.  .Is;  rnitl  „n  Li-i  kncivludge  l>f  pgli- 
tical  economy,  Un.'i.ih run  j  lik-jsl-ti     -S'Hit.,- ,/<f-Hj,  vol.  i.p.  2(15. 
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was  the  strength  and  exuberance  of  his  intellect,  that  it 
bore  fruit  in  all  directions,  am!  could  confer  dignity  ll)ion 
the  meanest  subjects,  by  showing  their  connexion  with 
general  principles,  and  the  part  they  have  to  play  111  the 
great  scheme  of  human  affairs. 

But  what  has  always  appeared  to  me  still  more  re- 
markable in  the  character  of  Burke,  is  the  singular  so- 
briety with  which  lie  employed  his  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments. During  the  best  part  of  his  life,  his  political 
principles,  so  far  from  being  speculative,  were  altogether 
practical.  This  is  particularly  striking,  because  he  had 
every  temptation  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  Ho  pos- 
sessed materials  for  generalization  far  more  ample  than 
any  politician  of  his  time,  and  he  had  a  mind  eminently 
prone  to  take  large  views.  On  many  occasions,  and  in- 
deed whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  he  showed  his 
capacity  as  an  original  and  speculative  thinker.  -But  the 
moment  he  set  foot  on  political  ground,  he  changed  his 
method.  In  questions  connected  with  the  accumulation 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  he  saw  that  it  was  possible,  by 
proceeding  from  a  few  simple  principles,  to  construct  a 
deductive  science  available  for  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  country.  Further  than  this  he  refused 
to  advance,  because  he  knew  that,  with  this  single  excep- 
tion, every  department  of  politics  was  purely  empirical, 

he  recognized  in  all  its  hearings  that  great  doctrine, 
which  even  in  our  own  days  is  too  often  forgotten,  that 
the  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be,  not  truth,  hut  expe- 
diency. Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  he  was 
forced  to  admit,  that  all  political  principles  have  been 
raised  by  hasty  induction  from  limited  facta  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man.  when  he  adds  to 
the  facts,  to  revise  the  induction,  and,  instead  of  sacri- 
(icing  practice  to  principles,  modify  the  principles  that  he 
may  change  the  practice.  Or,  to  put  this  in  another  way, 
ho  lays  it  down  that  political  principles  are  at  best  but  the 
product  of  human  reason;  while  political  practice  has  to  do 
with  human  nature  and  human  passions,  of  which  reason 
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forms  but  a  part  ;ssl  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  proper 
business  ofa  statesman  is,  to  contrive  the  means  by  whii'h 
certain  enda  may  bo  effected,  leaving  it  to  tho  general 

bo,  and  shaping  his  own  conduct,  not  according  to  his 
own  principles,  but  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  legislates,  and  whom  ho  is  bound  to  obey.88* 
It  is  these  views,  and  the  extraordinary  ability  with 

al  "Politics  on-'at  t"  be  adjusted,  tint  to  human  reasonings,  but  to 
human  Hilling  :  nt  which  tin-  ivjhiul  is  hut  a  part,  and  hy  m.  imaus  tin' 
gri-ati'st  part."  tt',<-,;;i/i;n*  r./r  <i  hit'  Sin'*  ,,t  ll..  \"l »..<,  in  /W>'..  W,.ri-s, 
vol.  i,  p.  113.  ileuco  [tic  distitiotii.lt  lie  hid"  constantly  in  view  hei.veeu  tin- 
eem-rdi'ili  i 1  f  phil.-iiphv,  ivhuh  .nidi',  to  lis  ilnpivijieihlo,  unil  :h-..--  of 
pinnies  winch  must  lis  fluctuating  ;  and  hence  in  his  noble  ivurk,  Tl.;"-il,ti 
an  lh-  tj,i:t<-„f  ll-'  jit,,--,,:  l)i:r„,i',„!>.  lie  kivs  (v,.l.  i  p.  11  N.i  linti  can 

lu  i.iiil  ■imvn  f.,v  eii-i]  in  political  nisdoni.  They  art'  a  matter  incapable  (if  ' 
evict  delimtioii."  See  also  p.  l:il,  nit  which  lie  grounds  his  defence  of 
tin.-  spirit  i.f  parly  ;  it  heine;  eyideiit,  tlbiil  it'  t!-i  tr  h  were  lao  prime  olorct  nf 
til.'  political  art,'  tin'  idea  uf  [initv.  as  smb.  would  lie  iu.l.-fcii silili' .  C.in- 
pani  will,  this  tiis  diu\:rc:uc  between  "  in  cc-rite  ell  soi"  and  "la  vsitti: 
eniiijk',"  as  expounded  hy  M.  Rey  in  iiis  fri-tice  .SViii/r,  vol.  ii.  p.  322, 

*"  Tti  1780  lis  plainly  told  the  Mouse  of  Commons  that  "  the  people  are 
the  mxers.  Tlmv  have  only  to  etpiv--:  their  wants  at  lar/c  and  in  press. 
Wo  are  tho  export  artists ;  we  are  the  skilful  workmen,  to  shape  their  de- 

f'TCi-s,  theytull  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint;  lint  we  tinny  the  evict 
seat  of  the  disease,  anil  how  to  .apply  the  remedy  nccordiiijr  to  the  i  uics  of 

.....  jvadiii);  our  duly,  and  ■tr/,;iu,{t~  , 
■anil  Ian!.;  of  the  ol.jcct  of  their  jiiHt  eipcc- 
la-.ions  ;     if-irees  u  ,„-.-.(,  vol  1.  p.  In  17T7,  ill  his  /,'.''■.■  .'  i  Ik-  ,il,.-tiift 

,,/  /:,;\l„'  v..l.  i.  ii.  Lill!),  "In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  tile 

public  inclination  ;  lo  give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  tectnm-al  dross,  and  a 
soccilii-  s.im.tiin;,  to  lite  evuend  Sense  nf  [he  (■■,mi;mnitv,  is  the  true  end  of 
legislature."    In  his  L-ttrr  I)-,-.,';.,..  -.;  /:„■■■  „i',„.,.t  i.v..l.  ii.  p.  -!".:>), 

i    i   very  great 

ami  divi  h-  i  m  rill'  ef  tin-  people.    The  people  may  bo  deceived  in  their 

choice  of  an  ohject.  '  lint  I  otn  >mm!:i  -nnr-t,-,  „„,,  .-/e.l.v  ,/„,,  „,„  „(„*(  ,„ 
fcuHryiiiM/w.w,  ,i./l„..,i",r.,./.i«,  /,,„„„„  /,„;■■  ,-,/.n'J.  „/  -I  „,., 
it."    S  >.  too,  he  says  (vol-  <■  VP-  l'i"',  f  ■')>  that  when  jtovcnimc-ut  and  the 

people  aiffor,  (Jover  snt  li  generally  in  the  wvoiiit:  eoai;.aiv  pp.  ^17,  illK, 

■  '!  ii  :  ■  ■■:  ■   -  ■        '■        '  ■  1  -'  ■■•<■• 

II  I  i  Kipi.i  :    I  "1.  of  I'  >i-ii,  s  .ill!  "  lie  ll.i       ■    i--i.il!  I  rive  1.1.1.   ;■■  till   !   I  . 

Hill,  not  hecanse  I  approve  of  the  measure  in  itself,  but  heeiiuse  [  think  k 
lirudeiit  to  yield  to  [lie  spirit  of  the  tiiuea.  The /leu/ilr  trill  I""''  it  "I  :  ■tii.tit 
i<  ant  fn.-lh'ir  r'j„-,\t;i!,iri','  t  In  nil  )■«■/.  I  cannot,  bone.or,  hi-lp  i-utei  irg 
my  protest  agaiust  tho  j/cnonil  pri'ueipks  of  polity  mi  ■.vhieh  it  is  nippoi-ted, 
heciaso  I  think  them  flztnmalj  datiaorous."  Pari,  llitt.  vol.  ivii.  p.  480. 
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which  they  were  advocated,  which  make  the  appearance 
of  Burke  a  memorable  epoch  in  our  politic!  history.-" 
We  had,  no  doubt,  other  statesmen  before  him,  who  denied 
the  validity  of  general  principles  in  politics  ;  but  their 
denial  was  only  the  happy  guess  of  ignorance,  and  they 
rejected  theories  which  they  had  never  taken  the  pains 
to'  study.  Burke  rejected  them  because  he  knew  them. 
It  was  his  rare  merit  that,  notwithstanding  every  induce- 
ment to  rely  upon  his  own  generalizations,  he  resisted  the 
temptation  ;  that,  though  rich  in  al!  the  varieties  of  poli- 
tical knowledge,  he  made  his  opinions  subservient  to  the 
march  of  events  ;  that  lie  recognized  as  the  object  of  go- 
vernment, not  the  preservation  of  particular  institutions, 
nor  the  propagation  of  particular  tenets,  but  tho  happiness 
of  the  people  at  large  ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  insisted 
upon  an  obedience  to  the  popular  wishes., which  no  states- 
man before  liiiu  had  paid,  and  which  too  many  statesmen 
since  him  have  forgotten.  Our  country,  indeed,  is  still 
full  of  those  vulgar  politicians,  against  whom  liurke  raised 
his  voice  ;  feeble  and  shallow  men,  who,  having  spent  their 
little  force  in  resisting  the  progress  of  reform,  find  them- 
selves at  length  compelled  to  yield  ;  and  then,  so  soon  as 
they  have  exhausted  tho  artifices  of  their  petty  schemes, 
and,  by  their  tardy  and  ungraceful  concessions,  have  sown 
the  seed  of  future  disaffection,  they  turn  upon  the  age  by 
which  they  have  been  baffled;  they  mourn  over  the  dege- 
neracy of  mankind  ;  they  lament  the  decay  of  public  spirit ; 
and  they  weep  for  the  fate  of  a  poople,  who  have  been 
so  regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  tam- 
per with  a  constitution  already  hoary  with  the  proscription 
of  centuries. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  reign  of  George  III.  will 
easily  understand  the  immense  advantage  of  having  a  man 

™  The  effect  which  Burke's  profound  tie**  produced  in  tho  House  of 


lvs,  "  H'<Tiiiii  :i  kinrl  4 if  in'w  political  philosophy." 
.  i.  p.  H>:!.  I'.hinp.in-  ;i  I  .-hit  [ruin  I  ac,  written  in  the 
r..fV»  Li/,  „f  </.,/, U,„ ,(/,,  vol.  ii.  pp.  -.18,  SO;  and  in 


rer,  few  men  were  able  to  iiiiil,.,:"t.m<l  lin.ri.  m  i ii 
1  by  Or.  Hay,  who  was  present  nt  one  of  his  great 
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like  Burke  to  oppose  these  miscrablo  delusions  ;  delusions 
which  have  been  fatal  to  many  countries,  and  have  more 
than  once  almost  ruined  our  own.'*'  They  will  also  un- 
derstand that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  king,  this  great  states- 
man was,  at  best,  but  an  eloquent  declaimcr,  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  category  with  Fox  and  Chatham ;  all  three  in- 
genious men,  but  unsafe,  unsteady,  quite  unfit  fur  weighty 
concerns,  and  by  no  moans  calculated  for  so  exalted  an 
honour  as  admission  into  the  royal  councils.  In  point  of 
fact,  during  tho  thirty  years  Burko  was  engaged  in  public 
life,  he  never  once  held  an  office  in  the  cabinet  and 
the  only  occasions  on  which  lie  occupied  even  a  subordi- 
nate post,  were  in  those  very  short  intervals  when  the 
tliictimlioiis  i>(  politics  compelled  the  appointment  of  a 
liberal  ministry. 

Indeed,  the  part  taken  by  Burke  in  public  affairs  must 
have  been  very  galling  m  a  king  who  thought  every  thing 
grind  that  was  old,  and  every  thing  right  that  was  esta- 
blished. *K  For,  so  far  was  this  remarkable  man  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  that  there  arc  few  of  the  great  mea- 
sures of  the  present  generation  which  he  did  not  anticipate 


It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  Oeorgo  U[.  roust  have  been  offended  bj 
fiioii  >.  iiliu,..-iit.;  thc:.i;  :  -■  1  urn  not  r.j  t  ho  ooiiiiou  of  diufe  (MitkliiL'li  who 
■nt  iigailMt  disturbing  tile  public  rcpust'  ;  I  litv  n  ci:iiii<mr  "believer  there 
is  on  ahuae.    Tin-  Crt-bo]!  at  midnight  ili-i'iilK  v„ llv  hut  it  keeps  you 

from  ln-itig  Imt-nt  in  your  [red.  The  hue  aud  ery^  nlanns  tlir?  c.iuiit;.-,  Imi 
prL-iTv./i  a'.l  tbi-  [i'o|HTti  uf  the  province."  Hurke's  speech  on  Pru.-HNMuiw 
(or  Libels,  in  1771,  in  Pari.  Hit.  tol.  ivii.  p.  M. 
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ami  zealously  defend.  Not  only  did  lie  attack  tlie  absurd 
laws  agonist  forestalling  and  regrating,2"  but,  by  advo- 
ratiiiL'  the  freedom  of  trade,  he  struek  at  the  root  of  all 
siinibii-  prohibitions."'"  He  supported  those  just  claims  of 
the  Catholics,2™  which,  during  his  lifetime,  were  obsti- 
nately refused  ;  but  which  were  conceded,  many  years 
after  his  death,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  inte- 
grity of  the  empire.  He  supposed  the  petition  of  the 
Disinters,  that  they  might  he  relieved  from  the  restric- 
tions to  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
they  were  subjected."00  Into  other  departments  of  politics 
he  carried  the  same  spirit.  He  opposed  the  cruel  laws 
against  insolvents,"01  by  which,  in  the  time  of  George  III., 
our  statute-book  was  still  defaced  ;  and  he  vainly  at- 
tempted to  soften  the  penal  code,90"2  the  increasing  severity 
of  which  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  bad  reign?" 
He  wished  to  abolish  the  old  plan  of  enlisting  soldiers  for 

"  Ho  moved  their  repeal.  Pad.  Hid.  vol.  mi  p.  llfifl.  Even  Lord 
f'li  L'i  -ivi  i b  lTi-'i,  ;l  [ii.j  ■l;mi:iiiiin  a.'.iiii'l.  f„ivri:illiTs  and  rcsmiers, 

v,-v  '  ■  i  till'  uillllir-itii.ll  of  I.nrl  M::h:>n,  ivhi.  Kill's.  ''L-.-nl  I  'lull  Uiiltl 

•„■■.,'.,!  with  eliar-Lel-rii-tie  mut."  Wm'j  His!.  E.ur.i,..!.  vnl.  V.  p.  IfiU. 
Miit  ti'ii  tlsirt  v  l-iii-  luliT    nul  afier  "Hike's  death,  Lord  Kciiv.m,  ihen 

L-l.i-f  ,li:tl.-  llllV-I-1  t)U:-i  |.n(l'.-(iT..'l-  I:,'".  I/, /'■!„'/■,  :/,;,,.. ,fll,'  »  '/■  i'l 
/'.„■':",    1->I    i.p.    I''.;.    Cm,    HIV  A-U/ti,:,^  /Hfl.  ',1'ittf't  ///.Tul.  Vli.  ]>-  -H  Ki  J 

ami  ii,**/.  Sl.-vwrx;,*,,)  hi,  Tim,,  KJinl>.  1  S.W,  p.' 73. 

"That  lilicralitr  in  tlie  eoiuniereinl  system,  wliieh,  T  trust,  will  ono 
d:iv  In.'  :H(>pLed."  /J': !■!■■■  s  »;;/■/:<,  vol  i.  |>.  -2i:i.  .W.'\.  in  his  Seller  to  Unroll 
(/'.,./.  idI.  ii.  ]i.  -tiHJ),  "  Unl.  rlial.  in  "liie'i  1  a'.t:K"ii  <i  -ni-  '.r  tlir  i.i,.-t  par- 
ti,'ulnr-lv,  was  :-■  lis  ill,'  priniv.pi.-  of  n  Cn-e  I  i-.ile  in  nil  liie  port,  of  ihe-o 
islaii.U.'ai  f.miiili'.l  in  justice,  ; l t n.1  hciicliiij!  In  tin;  wIh.Il>  ;  but  principally 

■»  Priori  Lift  ef  Burit,  p.  4fi7;  Bvrte't  Werh.voL  I. pp.  S63  271, 537- 
flfil,  vut.  ii.  PI'.  -i3l-'l-17  lie  refutes  (vol.  i.  p.  :,ih)  the  notion  Hint  ihe  lvi-o- 
iiiHion-all,  w. is  iim  iiOL..!  tn  Ii  lid  the  crown  in  oS  legislative  ,  C,  la- 

pare  Mn»   "f  MarHiilud,,  vol  i.  pp.  171),  171,  with  ISull-f.  P.eiiiiiiixmm, 

—  Pari.  HUt.  vol.  ivii.  pp.  430,  43(5,  vol.  n  p.  3ti6.  See  also  Burtt't 
Corrr.Miol-nc,,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  IS:  mid  frior.  Lift  of  flurte,  p.  143. 

»i  Btirtts  il'-r-i-.,  vol.  i.        2iil,  ili'i,  part  .if  In.  sp, -eh  at  Bristol. 

»  Prior  i  Lift  ,.f  llnrkr.  p.  i',17.  s,>e  also  his  arhoiral.ie  remarks,  in 
Hurl/  ml.  ii.  p    H"  \  and  his  spenli.  in  /W,  His',  vnl.  xxviii.  p.  14(1 

™  On  this  iiicreasillfi  cruelly  of  Iho  Knillish  laws,  e. impure  P-rrrs  Ui.rh, 
vol.  iv  pp.  100.  ii'-!'.  with  /'.„■.'.  //..'.  vol.  xsii.  r.  271,  vol  p.  lii.i. 
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life  ;m  a  barbarous  and  impolitic  practice,  as  the  ]viiu;lisli 
kgisliLlure  began  to  perceive  several  years  later.3"5  Ho 
attacked  the  sla*'i;-ti,inlu;:i'-*J  which,  bring  an  ancient  usage,  ( 
the  king  wished  to  preserve,  its  part  of  the  British  consti-  ' 
tution.3"'  He  refuted,30"  hut,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of 
tin-  age,  was  unable  to  subvert,  the  ilangemus  power  exer- 
cised by  the  judges,  who,  in  criminal  pnwcntioiis  for  libel, 
confined  the  jury  lo  the  mere  ipiestion  of  publication ;  thus 
taking  the  real  issue  into  their  own  hands,  and  making 
themselves  the  arbiters  of  tlie  late  of  those  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  bo  placed  at  their  bar.305  And,  what 
many  will  think  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  he  was  the 
first  in  that  long  line  of  financial  reformers,  to  whom  we 
are  deeply  indebted.310  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
thrown  in" his  way,  he  carried  through  parliament  a  series 
of  bills,  by  which  several  useless  places  were  entirely  abo- 


,/W,W  w'^-'ti.'/.  «w.  vol  ni.  pp.  1IW-12S),  oilla  Burku"uiiu  "f  the  first 
and  iiWtst  filarial  nif.jriui.-rf  111  p.n  l i^i.j^i 1 1. "       I'll.    Tin-  mull,  Kn.i  ,;vlt, 

iH,tll„[  I,.-  lull  ul.lyiJU,!  -if  tlif  Ill-St,  ll.tl  tllf  I!..-:.       III!  ll.H  li.Sl 

il  l:..  laid  1ji:i.,it  ].av]iiLUieiit  a  ^iirriil  ami  sy stumatic  slni;  Mr  cim.i  Link 

[In-  n|.'ii..^  ..I  ^..vbTiinn'cr ;  ami  Ins  pi^LiuiLiiury  epvucb  uu  liittt  occasion,  is 
oiiu  gf  ilio  finest  uf  nil  liis  i.-gmpuaitiuus. 
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lished,  and,  in  the  single  offico  of  paymaster-general,  a 
saving  effected  to  the  country  of  25,000/.  a  year.311 

These  things  alone  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  ani- 
mosity of  a  prince,  whose  boast  it  was,  that  lie  would  be- 
iju-  ith  (hi  i*-iti-rrifit<>r>t  (■■  Ins  jii'<i-v«r  in  ib»  *.iim« 
as  that  in  which  he  had  received  it.  There  was,  however, 
anothor  circumstance  by  which  the  royal  feelings  were 
still  further  wounded.  The  determination  of  the  king  to 
oppress  the  Americans  was  so  notorious,  that,  when  the 
war  actually  broito  out,  it  was  called  "the  king's  war;" 
and  those  who  opposed  it  were  regarded  as  the  per  sonal 
cnemios  of  their  sovereign.313  In  this,  however,  as  in  all 
other  questions,  the  conduct  of  Iturke  was  governed,  not 
by  traditions  and  principles,  such  as  George  III.  cherished, 
but  by  large  views  of  genoral  expediency.  Burke,  in 
forming  his  opinions  respecting  this  disgraceful  contest, 
refused  to  be  guided  by  arguments  respecting  the  right  of 
either  party.'113  He  would  aot  enter  into  any  discussion, 
as  to  whether  n  m other- en un try  has  the  right  to  tax  her 
colonics,  or  whether  the  colonies  Imvo  a  l  ight  to  tax  them- 

J"  1'rlnr't  Life  of  Hurit,  pp.  206,  234.  See  also,  on  Ihe  retrenchments 
hu  ellVi-li;.!,  Sii,r!ui'r-i  lli/l'.  Hr,-„i-.  .1.].  ii.  pp.  M,  K",  ;  Ilnrtt/ C,r- 

nspond.  yal.  iii.  p.  14;  ond  Biuel'i  Lift  of  Jlnrl-r,  vol.  ii.  pp.  B7 -60. 

In  !778,  Lord  Rockingham  raid,  in  the  Houfc  of  Lorda,  "  Instead  of 

king's  war,  his  majesty's  favourite  wax."  Pari.  Bitu  vol  xtx.  p.  8S7.  i.\n:i- 
pave  iv. t  .  //.'.(.  f-.uiii,  ml.  iii.  ]>.  iS.'j.  with  the  pungent  remarks  in 
liW,,  I,-,  llnrae  III.  ml,  Iv.  p.  111.  Nieholls  (t!rnttrft<i;.t,  vol.  ].  p.  :).'.) 
soys ;  "  The  war  wbb  considered  as  the  war  of  the  king  personally.  Those 
w)hipii!i[ii:]IiiI  it  viilluJ  '.I  iv  I  ins"*  Till  n.is;  wliili-  ih.n-,:  mIhj  wishvil  the 

win  it  rv  In  1  aii.c.  :iml  r^'iiiLidi:-  tin  pn.pi-iriv  t,S  perH-vuriiy  in  tin-  tiniest, 
were  branded  is  disloyal." 

"  I  am  not  here  H"'"^  i"1"  (n<'  di-'-inr  ion  nf  l  iu-hif.  m.r  attempt  in  c 
to  mark  their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these  mctapli.vsii.nl  dial  Mic- 
tions; I  hate  tilt'  vn-vfiii-.inii  1  if  ll: nu."  Speech  OIL  American  talalion  in  1771, 
in  Jiurit'i  Verb,  roLL  p.  173.  Id  17""  '—  ' 
atidn  in  narrow,  contiucd,  and  wholly 
At  p.  IH3:  we  should  act  in  regard  to  America, 
Irfaaa  of  light,  by  no  manna  according  to  inert:  general  theories  uf  govern- 
ment; the  1-1  sin-  tn  which  :i  limn  is  tu  nir,  iii  i.nr  [m-seii!  situatiira,  nn  better 
tram  arrant  liillinj;."  in  mil-  m!  his  1  su-li.-st  political  pamphlets,  vtritteu  in 
17i;u,  he  -ays.  that  the  arguments -of  the  opponeuts  of  America  "arc  cou- 
cln-i,.-  ;  l  in.i-lii.iv,.  as  i„  ri^lii  ■  t n j L.  t!;i-  very  mm:  as  |..,  policy  and  prac- 
tice." vol.  i.  p.  11M.  Compare  a  letter,  written  in  1776,  in  llurii'i  Vont- 
'fx/mi.  vol.  ii.  p.  IS. 
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selves.  Such  points  he  left  to  be  mooted  by  those  poli- 
ticians who,  pretending  to  he  guided  by  principles,  we.  iu 
rciiliiv,  subjugated  by  prejudice.314  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  content  to  compare  the-  cost  with  the  gain.  It  was 
enough  for  liurko,  that,  considering  the  power  of  our 
American  colonies,  considering  their  distance  from  us,  anil 
considering  the  probability  of  their  being  aided  hy  France, 
it  was  not  advisable  to  exercise  the  power;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  idle  to  talk  of  the  right.  Hence  lie  opposed  the 
taxation  of  America,  not  because  it  was  unprecedented, 
bnl  because  it  was  inexpedient.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
he  likewise  opposed  the  Boston-Port  Bill,  and  that  shanio- 
ful  bill,  to  forbid  all  intercourse  with  America,  which  was 
not  inaptly  called  the  starvation  plan  ;  violent  measures, 
by  which  the  king  hoped  to  curb  the  colonies,  and  break 
the  spirit  of  those  noble  men,  whom  ho  hated  even  more 
than  he  feared.313 

It  in  certainly  no  faint  characteristic  of  those  times, 
that  a  man  like  Burke,  who  dedicated  to  polities  abilities 
equal  to  far  nobler  things,  should,  during  thirty  years, 
have  received  from  Ms  prince  neither  favour  nor  reward. 
But  George  III.  was  a  king,  whose  delight  it  was  to  raise 
the  humble  and  exalt  the  meok.  His  reign,  indeed,  was 
the  golden  age  of  successful  mediocrity;  an  age  in  which 
little  men  wero  favoured,  and  great  men  depressed;  when 
Adding  ton  was  cherished  as  a  statesman,  and  Beattio  pen- 

"•  In  176G,  George  III.  writes  to  Lord  Rockingham  (jtttmnVi  Roci- 
i,..ji,-n„,  v.,i.  i.  ].|>.  -<-\,  ■■:-):  -Tall... t  is  113  right  M  1  can  ik^im,  in  [lit 
■tamp  act;  itnut  fur  mu  ]  d.nin^  unr  liglil,  1 J  -  l  t  willing  tu  repeal  !*'  Ill 
other  words,  willing  to  offend  the  Americans,  by  a  speculative  insertion  of 
an  abstract  right,  but  cartful  to  forego  the  advantage  which  that  light  might 

■"  The  intense  hatred  with  which  George  III.  regarded  the  American!, 

exhibition  of  it  du""B  the^time  that  the  straggle  m  actual ly^itrnwuding. 

liiis  niiuvur  I'll  nil  occasion  when,  uf  all  iitlicrj.  lie  "as  li.iiiini  to  suppress 
it.  Iu  178B,  Jefferson  aud  Adams  were  in  England  officially,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  the  king,  ma  ic  iln:ii  app.-ar.uuv  ;,t  court.  Fo  regard- 
less, however,  was  Ouoive  111.  uf  tli«  i.-om.  i  iluccin-iefl  'if  Lis  station,  that  1/ 

he  treated  these  eminent  men  with  marked  Incivility,  although  they  were 
then  (HI  ins  their  rci|i..c1s  tu  him  in  his  own  palaiv.  Si-u  7'nrfer'i  IJfr  tf 
./-■ft', wh,  vol.  i.  p.ililti;  aud  Men.  <i.nd  Conttp.  of  Jtfftrvm,  voL  i.  p.  64. 
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|  sioned  as  a  philosopher  ;  and  when,  in  all  the  walks  of 
'  public  life,  the  first  conditions  of  promotion  were,  to  fawn 
;  upon  ancient  prejudices,  ami  support  established  abuses. 
This  neglect  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  politi- 
cians is  highly  instructive  ;  but  the  circumstances  which 
followed,  though  extremely  painful,  have  a  still  deeper  in- 
terest, and  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  whose 
habits  of  mind  lead  tliem  to  study  the  intellectual  peculi- 
arities of  great  men. 

For,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  his  nearest  relations 
are  no  more,  it  woidd  be  affectation  to  deny  that  Burke, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  fell  into  a  state  of 
complete  hallucination.  When  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  his  mind,  already  fainting  under  the  weight  of 
incessant  labour,  could  not  support  the  contemplation  of 
an  event  so  unprecedented,  so  appalling,  and  threatening 
results  of  such  frightful  magnitude.  And,  when  the  crimes 
of  that  great  revolution,  instead  of  diminishing,  continued 
to  increase,  then  it  was  that  the  feelings  of  Burke  finally 
mastered  his  reason  ;  the  balance  tottered  ;  the  propor- 
tions of  that  gigantic  intellect  were  disturbed.  From  this 
moment,  his  sympathy  with  present  suffering  was  so  in- 
tense, that  he  lost  all  memory  of  the  tyranny  by  which 
the  sufferings  were  provoked.  His  mind,  once  so  steady, 
little  swayed  by  prejudice  and  passion,  reeled  under 
"  '  turned  the  brains  of  thou- 
mpare  the  spirit  of  his  latest 
works  with  the  dates  of  their  publication,  will  sec  how 
this  melancholy  change  was  aggravated  by  that  bitter  be- 
reavemcnt,  from  which  lie  never  rallied,  and  which  alone 

I        "•  All  grirat  ivi  < , tut  inns  lure  :i  diri'L-I  li'ii.iuucy  In  iiinvri^  insiiiitv,  :lh 
■  i  -->■■■■■  '-  -   t  afterwords;  but  in  this,  as  in 

turv,  cc,tii|>;iiv  rriel-'nl  on  /«.<«„ !></  it,  nlili,.,,  t;  Jiinyrvlr.-'--,  1K4J,  !Ji> ; 
Ills'  Ttuitw;  ua  In.s-itiiln.  I  Si j,  |-p.  nil,  ib;i,  :j:i!J  ;  /;*;■■<< '•■<■>.  M-ilmliu 

Mn.t.tl,..,  vi.l.i.  n>  411  ,",;!,  .-,4,  (Jli,  ail,  .147,  ml.  ii.  ].;>.  lit!,  Tiii;  F,»rl,im- 
!,>«;,  j  .W„/!lv,'  /'.■  i,rUI.,„; ,,,  ,.  -HA:  '."■I',1'.',  il-  hi  /Uif.p.  l.",<i;  find,  Twite 
mr  f  Alienation  Mei,lalt,y\<.  30.  IDS,  losi,  177,  ITtj,  IN-.,  ->t'7,  -JL.j,  -07. 
3BS,4S7,  481;  Aliton'i  Ilia.  ofEurtqx,  vol.  iii,  p.  112. 

A  7  '  /). -/<„, >/  j  "Acpfji Yy  *  4 
'' ,  ••*/,.„,     .'Ays    iff.  '  ' 
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was  sufficient  to  prostrate  the  understanding  of  one  in 
whom  the  severity  of  the  reason  was  so  tempered,  so 
nicely  poised,  by  the  warmth  of  the  affections.  Never, 
inili-t.il,  ran  there  be  forgotten  those  touching,  those  ex- 
quisite allusions  to  the  death  of  that,  only  son,  who  M'aa 
the  joy  of  his  soul,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  to  whom 
he  fondly  hoped  to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  im- 
perishable name.  Never  can  we  forget  that  image  of 
desolation,  under  which  the  noble  old  man  figured  his 
immeasurable  grief.  "I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They 
who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me,  have  gone  before  inc. 
They  who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the 

place  of  ancestors  The  storm  has  gone  over  me, 

and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurri- 
cane lias  scattered  about  me.    I  am  stripped  of  all  my 


attempt  u,  raise  the-  veil. ami  trace  the  decay  of  so  mighty 
a  mind.'11"  Indeed,  in  all  such  c;tses,  most  ol  the  evidence 
perishes  ;  for  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of 
witnessing  tin;  infirmities  of  a  great  man,  are  not  those 
who  most  love  to  relate  them.  Jiut  it  is  certain,  that  tho 
change  was  first  clearly  seen  immediately  after  the  break - 
itig-out  of  the  French  Revolution ;  that  it,  was  aggravated 
by  the  death  of  his  son;  and  that  it  became  progressively 
worse  till  death  cloaed  the  scene.3'"    In  his  lie/lections  on 

'•'  Burit's  Wcrh,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 


■»  His  soudiud  in  August  170-1  [llt>rk>  'a  fW-i/W.  ■.<>!.  iv.  (>.  s.':M)  j  and 
Ids  niii.it  v!,.:i:i,L  w.i.k.-,  wit,  mil  lull  l.tlv.iuiL  ll.r.  ]u;riud  and  Ins  i.ihj  il-.M'.l), 
id  Jul/  1 71)7. 
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the  French  Revolution ;  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of 
the  Allies;  in  his  Letter  to  Elliot ;  in  his  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord;  and  in  his  Letters  on  a  Rnjiridn  Peace,  we  may 
note  the  consecutive  steps  of  an  increasing,  and  at  length 
an  uncontrollable,  violence.  To  the  singlo  principle  of 
hatred  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  sacrificed  his  oldest 
associations  and  his  dearest  friends.  Fox,  as  is  well  known, 
always  looked  up  to  Iturke  as  to  a  master,  from  whoso  lips 
lie  had  slithered  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom*-"  Burke, 
on  his  side,  fully  recognized  the  vast  abilities  of  his  friend, 
and  loved  him  for  that  affectionate  disposition,  and  for 
those  winning  manners,  which,  it  has  often  been  said,  none 
who  saw  them  could  ever  resist.  But  now,  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  a  personal  quarrel,  this  long  inti- 
macy321 was  rudely  severed.  Because  Vox  would  not 
abandon  that  love  of  popular  liberty  which  they  had  long 
cherished  in  common,  Burke,  publicly,  and  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  declared  that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end ; 
for  that  ho  would  never  more  hold  communion  with  a  man 
who  lent  his  support  to  the  French  people.*^  At  the 
same  time,  and  indeed  the  very  evening  on  which  this 
occurred,  Burke,  who  had  hitherto  been  remarkable  Tor 
the  courtesy  of  his  manners,3*1  deliberately  insulted  an- 
other of  bis  friends,  who  was  taking  him  home  in  his  car- 
riage ;  and,  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement,  insisted  on 
being  immediately  set  down,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

K"  "  This  disciple,  as  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  HniM-lf."  /,'r  .>(  ■A  i.h  s 
XMctmm,  vnl.  i.  ]i.  SIS,  III  lTbM,  Fuv  -.aid,  thai  ISmlii:  "ii:n]  t:.".ji:t  Lim 
iivitv  thin;;  in;  knt iv  in  |«di:hf.  r  I'arl.  Hi.-:,  ml.  xxis.  p.  :i7!i.  S-.'u  also 
.\,Url,i.,.  /!,•'  ,,i  <;„,r,,r  III  ml.  iv  [>[i.  *" i  1 0 ;  and  a  lnl'.i-i  fr.nii  l'os 

to  Parr,  ill  Parr  a  Wort's,  vol.  vii.  p.  287. 

™  It  l.ad  begun  in  17U0,  when  Foi  wu  only  seventeen.  ItutuWl  Mem. 
,/Ibx,  VOL  I  p.  SB. 

(In  fiiiin  K:ahitnl  run!  in  i\  mnKiii'i:  nit'i  |in:  t''"/i-';<:<-)U<ir>/  Uitlortj) 

;/,.//.,,,.',  .](.■„.  .-.ft:,,  n:i„./  />,„-,„,  v„i.  i.  |,p,  ui,  n  ;  /VtV«  /.ii.'.s  /;«.-;'-, 

pp.  ;i7.',;i7!l:  '/WiV-  Life  of  fxlt,  v.. I.  li,  vv.  ;i^,-;m.  The  cinnplti,! 
dfi  1 1 . L_v ■  ill  Liiirke'n  feelings  toivnnis  bin  n!d  frirml  ;i!m  ii|i[ii  :ii-b  ill  ;e  vnry  in- 
temperate letter,  writti.'lL  tn  i)r.  i.:iimmcL'  ill  17M7.  />■■!<'  s  <:,i-r.:<y,ii..f.',. t~!/, 
Laurence,  p.  152.    Compare  /W«  li'orii,  vol.  iv.  pp.  <J7-S0,  H4-!IO,  109. 

»  Which  need  tti  bo  contniated  with  the  blnntncss  of  Jnhiimn  ;  tlu'se 
t.„ii„en[  itnm  l,einK  the  two  best  talkers  of  tliclr  time.  See  BUstf,  Lift  of 
linrkr,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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in  a  pouring  rain,  because  ho  could  not,  he  said,  remain  'is/i**  ■-' 
seated  Ijv  jl  "friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  .  , 

French."32* 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  tliis  mania 
of  hostility  was  solely  directed  against  the  criminal  part  of 
the  French  people.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  that  or  in  any 
other  age,  to  find  two  men  of  more  active,  or  indeed  enthu- 
siastic benevolence,  than  Condoi'cet  and  La  Fayette,  lie- 
aides  this,  Cotidorcct  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  his  time,  and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  genius  is 
honoured  among  us.3ia  La  Fayette  was  no  doubt  inferior 
to  Condorcct  in  point  of  ability;  but  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Washington,  on  whose  conduct  he  modelled  his 
own,3-0  and  by  whoso  sido  lie  had  fought  for  the  liberties 
of  America:  his  integrity  was.  and  still  is,  unsullied;  and 
his  character  had  a  chivalrous  and  noble  turn,  which 
Burke,  in  his  better  days,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
admire.3"  Both,  however,  were  natives  of  that  hated 
country  whose  liberties  they  vainly  attempted  to  achieve. 

K<  Rogtrt't  Introdvaiim  to  Burkes  Work*,  p.  iii  v. ;  Prior's  Lift  ,;f  Burit, 
p.  3B4. 

"»  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the,  melancholy  (tenth  of  thii  re- 
markable man,  in  L;  ,■,.<• 'Uy.-,  ilu-t.  ■  !■.<  „</„.,,  v..l.  viii.  w.  TO-DO  ;  and  a 
couleinpurary  relation  i"  M-*Kt-I'atiM>j,  I' if.  <le  lt<,«*r„u,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42-47. 

that  after  the  dissolution  ot^K^f^iMr^l^^j^ese^oiiforin^  /la 

eondmtc  do  Washington,  qifil  :iv;,[t  J.rt::  poor  tnudil'.j."  C.„-„,pwc,  Rtwtot- 

his  enemy  BouUlt,  Attn?  de  Rouillf,  vol.  if  plus's  and  % ur* proofs  of  the 
affettto^atc  intihiao  bev.vicn  vV:i.=!.iiiSt..n  n„]  J.;,  F       t.:,  fee  Sli-,, .  d'  1m- 

fit-i",»l.  i.  (■(>.  in,  21,  2d,  ■!-!,  .->.-.,  ><:\  02,  in,  lfii.'iar,  vol.  ii. 

p.  123. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  no  had  judgo  of  character,  said  in  1704,  tint   ,  " 
La  Fayette's  "  whole  life  ,vas  an  ill nst ratio n  of  truth,  diaimetvstcdnciB,  and  '/ 
honour. "  I'.irl.  Hint,  vul.  jxii.  p.  (Jul.    So,  too,  the  continuator  of  Sia- 
HK.ti.li  (//„•.  ,!,.<  I-;-,*,*'-.,!.,  vol  «v  ],.  "       F.ijetle,  l>:  ohevaiier  do 

l:i  liherto  d'.li:ie.i.|ue;:'  and  LamnrtUie  U!Ut.  ,Im  (liroiuliiu,  vul  iii.  p.  200),  -. 
"  Martyr  do  la  lihei-ie  apife  en  avoir  etc  !u  I, it*."  SOsc.tr,  who  was  inti- 
mately aei[i  tain  tod  with  I, ini,  ijivi's  some  accnmil  of  his  mihle  character, 
aa  it  api>e:ited  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen,  ilim.  -It.  Xiqur,  vol.  i. 
pp.  100,  107.  Forty  yearn  later,  La.lv  Moij;a:i  met  him  in  France;  and 
v-'lial  ::he  relate-:  jhuvs  him-  lif.ie  lie  had  changed,  and  liow  simple  t:;.s  '.aMtes 
and  the  halpits  of  his  mind  .-'.iii  were.  .l.'..-vo, I'r.u,,.-,  ml.  ii.  pp  UI..V  ol:;. 

iltln.-r  i,(,iita.B,  finin  ]!,.,■..  il  t„in,le.L'o,'i.ill  l,o  found  ill  Life  of  ItaKoe, 

voL  ii.  p.  178 ;  and  iu  Troitir'i  Mem.  of  fox,  pp.  3IB  bco. 
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On  this  account,  Jtwke  declared  Comlorcet  to  be  guilty  of 
"  impious  su]ilii.-iti-_y  to  bo  a  "fanatic  atlieist,  and 
furious  di'miicHinc  republican  and  to  bo  capable  of 
"  the  lowest,  as  well  as  tho  highest  ami  most  determined 
vil  lames.''33"  As  to  La  Fayette,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  mitigate  the  cruel  treatment  ho  was  receiving 
from  the  Prussian  government,  liurko  not  only  opposed 
tho  motion  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  tooii  the  opportunity  of  grossly  insulting  tlie 
unfortunate,  captive,  who  was  then  languishing  in  a  dun- 
geon.331 Ko  lioail  had  he  become  on  this  subject,  even  to 
tho  common  instincts  of  our  nature,  that,  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  ho  could  find  no  better  way  of  speaking  of 
this  injured  anil  high-souled  man,  than  by  calling  him  a 
ruffian:  "I  would  not," says  Burke,—"!  would  not  debase 
lay  humanity  by  supporting  an  application  in  behalf  of 
such  a  horrid  ruffian."3*2 

As  to  France  itself,  it  is  "Cannibal  Castle;"533  it  is 
"  tho  republic  of  assassins  ;"**  it  is  "  a  hell  ;"m  its  go- 
vernment is  composed  of  "the  dirtiest,  lowest,  most  frau- 
dulent, most  knavish,  of  chicaners;"33"  its  National  As- 

*"  "Thu  [mpimu  mphiitrj  of  Coudonet."  Itticr  to  a  Xoblt  Lord,  in 
Burtei  Work,  ml.  ii.p.  27:1. 

»  Tiow)/,tl  Ml  l\.;,rl,  .1  'hurt,  in  Ihirlri  1 1 ', vol   i.  p.  574. 
™  ■■  !J:.r„kM-L-.ji  (ti:„  ijrl,  11,.  ,„::i  -yi-  V  flik-d  liiiuflclf  before i  the  ile- 
us the  highest  mid  mmt  determined  viliaijiepJ'fiiUy  his  equal."  Tho-ugl.U  an 


1,111  in   the  I'.l.l  I  would  nr.;  llol.iolrl,  my  I. mi. Ill, ily."     Illl[  U,Ul 

iiiu]i..i  iiic-  iH''  ii-i  ti  d  as  to  Oni  tiTiii  '■  i:  i  in  id  m  Hi, hi"  t.cin^  mod  l,i  Uurke. 

ClIU'llU'   /I"*-!'   «  C,:ri--.-)~:l.  ■!',„:■    fill,   hlHTfilfr,  pp.  91,  B9. 

*"  Burte  i  H'orij,  vul.  iL  p.  31B.     In  every  ilntiuitt  1  i|uu!t  tiiu  prediu 
nurds  i-niiiltiycd  by  Burke. 
Ibi.l.  vul.  ii.  p.  T,» 
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sembly  aro  "  miscreants  f-337  its  people  nro  "  an  allied 
army  of  Amazonian  anil  male  cannibal  I'arisiims  j"338  they 
are  "  a  nation  of  murderers  ;"333  they  aro  "  tho  basest  of 
mankind  they  are  "  murderous  atheists  ;"'i,L  they  arc 
"  a  gang  of  robbers  ;"342  they  are  "  the  prostitute  outcasts 
of  mankind  ;"M3  they  aro  "a  desperate  gang  of  plunder- 
ers, murderers,  tyrants,  and  atheists."31'1  To  make  the 
sli^lm.vt  concussions  to  sucli  a  country  in  order  to  pre- 
serve peace,  is  offering  victims  "on  the  altars  of  blas- 
phemed regicido  ovon  to  enter  into  negotiations  is 
"  exposing  our  lazar  sores  at  the  door  of  every  proud  ser- 
vitor of  the  French  republic,  where  the  courL-dogs  will  not 
deign  to  lick  thorn."3"  When  our  ambassador  was  actu- 
ally in  Paris,  lie  "  hail  the  henonr  of  passing  his  mornings 
in  respectful  attendance  at  the  office  of  a  regicide  potti- 
fomfei'  and  wo  were  taunted  with  having  sent  a  "  peer 
of  tho  realm  to  the  scum  of  tho  earth."318  France  has  no 
longer  a  place  in  Europe  ;  it  is  expunged  from  the  map  ; 
its  very  namo  should  be  forgotten.315  Why,  then,  need 
men  travel  in  it  ?  Why  need  our  children  learn  its  lan- 
guage ?  and  why  aro  we  to  endanger  tho  morals  of  our 
ambassadors?  who  can  hardly  fail  to  return  from  such  a 
land  with  their  principles  corrupted,  and  with  a  wish  to 
conspire  against  their  own  country.350 

This  is  sad,  indeed,  from  such  a  man  as  Burke  once 
was  ;  but  what  remains,  shows  still  more  clearly  how  the 
associations  anil  ci.nipnsirinn  of  his  mini L  had  been  altered. 

™  Burit'i  Corrttp.  Yol.  iiL  p.  140.  ™  Burke't  Warh,  voL  ii.  p.  322. 
»  Pott  Bit.  vol.  xxx.  p.  110,  «  laid,  p.  112. 

»'  Ibui.  p.  Ibid,  p.  435. 

Ibid.  p.  1140;  the  concluding  sentence  of  Que  of  Burke's  speeches 

»•  Ibid.  vol.  xui.  p.  426.  «■  Burtti  Worit,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

"  Ibid.  p.  286.  '"  Ihid.  p,  MS.  Ibid.  p.  318. 

Pari.  Hut.  vol  xiviii.  p.  33:1,  vol.  iil  p.  XXI;  AdUphvt,  vol.  iv. 
p.  4fi7. 

In  the  IMHr*  oa  n  llyicl,U  /'■■'<■'.  publish^  the  year  Uefon;  lie  did, 

he  siyB,  "  Thi!Hi!  .imlias-adurs  may  laisilv  rcj-.ilns  us  j;  1  ei.urtii  i-i  as  they 

ivi-nl  :  ii'il  .  tin-.'  ever  Ji-Iiiiii  from  th.ll  degrading  residence  lunil  an  I 
faithful  Kiil.jucts j  or  with  any  true  iiir.Tti.Hii  t.,  tli.-ir  master,  or  Lruu  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution,  religion,  or  laws  of  their  country  ?    There  is 
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He  who,  with  humanity  not  less  than  with  wisdom,  had 
strenuously  laboured  to  prevent  the  American  war,  de- 
voted the  last  few  years  of  his  life  to  kindle  a  new  war, 
compared  to  which  that  with  America  was  a  light  and 
trivial  episode.  In  his  calmer  moments,  no  one  would 
have  more  willingly  recognized  that  the  opinions  preva- 
lent in  any  country  aro  the  inevitable  results  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  that  country  had  been  placed.  But 
now  he  sought  to  alter  those  opinions  by  force.  From 
iht'  beginning  of  tin;  I'Ycncii  Revolution,  he  insisted  upon 
the  right,  and  indeed  upon  the  necessity,  of  compelling 
France  to  change  her  principles  ;3j1  and,  at  a  later  period, 
he  blamed  the  allied  sovereigns  for  not  dictating  to  a 
great  people  the  government  they  ought  to  adopt/*™  Much 
was  the  havoc  circumstances  had  made  in  his  well-ordered 
intellect,  that  to  this  0110  principle  he  sacrificed  every  consi- 
deration of  justice,  uf  mercy,  and  of  expediency.  As  if  war, 
even  in  its  mildest  form,  were  not  sufficiently  hateful,  he 

great  danger  that  ther  who  cnicr  smiliiy  into  :liis  Tryjihnniau  cave,  will 


travel!  Is  it  for  this  thal'wilii  and  jiaina  we  form  llmir  ii.-],ii.- 
infant  acconls  in  tin-  liLiiL'unst'  ..f  1'rnncet  Let  il  he  i-emeinhrred, 

ti.iLt  llo  yulll^  Kl.lll  .  ZMI  g>  I  ■  LL1IV  T..1I  t  -  i  I'l'll'l  |H'  wi'./IULt  tll^ill^   Itdi-  ji.lH 

of  [lo-liiential  contagion  in  hi-  wni  ,  anil,  whilst  I  In-  ].ps  active  ]i;nt  of  t  In: 
L::.cLiiTii;ni:y  will  In:  col.mched  by  this  wave],  whilst  children  are  poisoned  at 

linn;  -  I  U,        1  r-i will  mi [  tin-  :ii .i.-' ip;  hand  to  imr  ruin.     >'lt  fnct.nv 

will  lie  .-ellled  in  Franco.  Hint  will  nor  hrenme  ;,  chill  c.-f  c.-n:].!e!e  French 

Jacobins.  The  minds  of  yuung  men  of  thi-.t  d'.-s-.Tj (.hull  wili  receive  a  inint 
In  1!  1  el  1-  roiijjioii,  tlieir  morals,  and  their  politics,  which  tliey  will  ill  u  sliort 


In  Otttmrir.M  hi;  lie  r0i;.ln,:t  :f  the  Minority,  Yi\y.\,  ho  Bays,  that 
during  four  years  In:  had  wished  fin-  "  :i  jjdicial  war  n:ML;:.-t  j.icobiiis  and 
jacobinism."  Ilurit'a  Worh,  vol.  i.  p.  (II  I. 

™  "For,  in  the  first  place,  tho  united  sovereigns  very  much  injured 
their  CLiiFe  hy  admiltinj;  that  tiny  Lid  not  hit;:.-  to  do  with  the  interior 
arran^ociils  of  lYa-irc."  Il-ni.'.  for  i- Inn ti.m  1,11  tie  Preient  uf 


wrote  to  Trevor  respecting  war,  "  France  is  weak  indued,  divuh  il  and  de- 
l"  1  ri l- t  ■  J  ;  hut  find  knows,  when  the  lliinua  came  to  lie  tried,  ivhetai-r  the 
invaders  would  not  tind  that  their  enterpriio  u™  noi  10  support  a  parti),  but 
la  anupur  a  ting/km."  Svrtt'i  Corrapond.  Tol.  iii.  p.  184. 
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smight  10  gtvo  to  it  that  character  of  a  crusade:;':l  which 
increasing  knmvkdge  had  Ion*.'  since  banished;  and  loudly 
proclaiming  that  the  contest  was  religious  rather  than 
temporal,  he  revived  old  prejudices  in  order  to  cause  fresh 
crimes.^'  He  also  declared  that  the  war  should  be  car- 
ried on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  that  wo 
must  never  lay  down  our  amis  until  we  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  men  by  whom  the  Revolution  was  brought 
about.355  And,  as  if  these  things  were  not  enough,  he 
insisted  that  this,  the  most  awful  of  all  wars,  being  begun, 
was  not  to  be  hurried  over  ;  although  it  was  to  be  curried 
on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  religion,  and  the  resources 
of  civilized  men  were  to  be  quickened  by  tho  ferocious 
passions  of  crusaders,  still  it  was  not  to  bo  soon  ended ; 
it  was  to  be  durable  ;  it  must  havo  permanence  ;  it  must, 
says  liurke,  in  tho  spirit  of  a.  burning  hatred,  lie  protracted 
in  a  long  war  :  "I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a  de- 
sire that  it  should  be  marked,  in  a  long  war."358 

It  was  to  be  a  war  to  force  a  groat  peoplu  to  chaijge 
their  government.  It  was  to  be  a  war  carried  on  for  the 
purpifsu  of  punishment.  It  was  also  to  be  a  religious  war. 
Finally,  it  was  to  be  a  long  war.  Was  there  ever  any 
other  man  who  wished  to  afflict  the  human  race  with  such 
extensive,  searching,  and  protracted  calamities  ?  Such 
cruel,  such  reckless,  and  yet  such  deliberate  opinions,  if 
they  issued  from  a  sane  mind,  would  immortalize  even  the 

■»  Ai  Lord  J.  Russell  truly  calls  it,  iftm.  of  For,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.  Sue 
nlBO  ScMoHfm  Eiqhtni\th  Vent <!.■-!/,  vol.  ii.  p  Mil.  vl.1.  v.  p.  lull,  vol.  vi, 
p.  2)1  ■  XUh,,!!.''  /W/frfmji.i,  vol!  i.  p.  SOD  ;  /'«//.  Wurb,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

■»  "We  cautnir,  if  »i'  ivuiild,  ilclnde  uursi'lv..*  about  Ihc  trilr  state  r.f 
this  dreadful  cruitrst.  I:  is  <>  rAiqi:ui  «■  ir  "  Itrwir&s  i.ii  <!.•■■  I';!.,-,,  i.i  i!.r 
AUia,  in  Bnrkt't  Worh,  vol.  i.  p.  TOO, 

"*  See  tho  long  list  of  proscriptions  in  fcrlr't  WarH,  vol  i-  p  fi(M. 
And  tilt  prineipJi'  .if  n  vni/c  is  ae,:iin  a  ivouuti  in  n  li  ll'.i  uvitli.ii  in  17i):i, 
in  Rurtr'i  <''irr>sp,,n,l.  ml.  iv.  p.  IfiS.  And  in  17IH,  lie  tultl  tlie  Ilium:  "f 
Commons  that  "tho  war  mnsl  no  longer  lie  o, mi  mil  to  the  vain  aininnt 
of  niisinn  a  liirrii-r  In  rile  linvh'.j  anil  siiva-e  |".r.vvr  .jf  Fiance  ;  lint  nmsl  be 
rini.tti.il  ti.  ti-o  'inly  ral.ii.ri.il  nni  it  e;n,  ].iir.:ni  :  niimi'lv,  ;!u'  ..-mire  ilrstrm:- 
tinn  nf  tho  iksnerule  hi.Iilo  uliii-|i  jm  it  liii  th."  i'-'rl.  Hill.  vol.  uii. 
p.  427. 

-  Ltttenona  Otgicidt  Peace,  in  BurkU  Worti,  vol.  ii.  p.  SPi.  In  this 
horrible  sentence,  perhaps  ti.r;  mint  h.ivnble  fin-  jjLiirjL-il  by  an  English 
politician,  tho  italics  are  not  my  own  ;  tbuy  are  in  the  tout. 
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most  obscure  statesman,  because  they  would 


the  migl 
man  pre: 

d»B.Kd  mi.Kl,  phu-k  tin 


presume  to  invade,  unless,  to  u«e  tl.o  language  of  the 
test  of  our  masters,  he  can  tell  how  to  minister  to  a 


pied  with  th 


1*1.-  v'j'*^-'  '.-V,'  -,.f  J,*f/ et&*  tytCj 
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king.  Before  this,  no  one  hail  been  bold  enough  to  cir- 
culate in  the  palace  even  a  whisper  of  his  merits.  Now, 
however,  in  the  successive,  and  eventually  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  his  powers,  he  had  fallen  almost  to  the  level  of 
the  royal  intellect ;  and  now  he  was  first  wanned  by  the 
beams  of  the  royal  favour.  Now  ho  was  a  man  after  the 
king's  own  heart."5  Less  than  two  years  before  his  death, 
there  was  settled  upou  him,  at  the  express  desire  of 
George  III.,  two  considerable  pensions  ;3a"  and  the  king 
even  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  in  order  that  the 
House  of  Lords  might  benefit  by  the  services  of  so  great 
a  counsellor.301 

This  digression  respecting  the  character  of  Burke  has 
been  longer  than  I  had  anticipated ;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  considered  unimportant ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
trinsic interest  of  the  subject,  it  illustrates  the  feelings  of 
George  III.  towards  great  men,  and  it  shows  what  the 
opinions  were  which  in  his  reign  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  hold.  In  the  sequel  of  this  work,  I  shall  trace  the  effect 
of  such  opinions  upon  the  interests  of  the  country,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole ;  but  for  the  object  of  the  present 
Introduction,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  con- 
nexion in  one  or  two  more  of  those  prominent  instances, 
the  character  of  which  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Of  these  leading  and  conspicuous  events,  the  American 
war  was  the  earliest,  and  for  several  years  it  almost  en- 

™  The  earliest  evidence  I  have  met  ivith  of  the  heart  of  George  III.  bo- 
jliliiim,.  1,,  „[,.„■  fibrils  Hurk..-  i,  in  Aninisc.  17111  :  soi-,  in  livrl-St  <\,re>- 
vol.  iii.  i..  S7:i.  an  cx.inisit.uLv  iib.fird  account  of  his  reception  at 
th-  I.-M-.    II  irkv  rmrt  ),;ivj  V.:.n  fall.:..,  Li ..!.■:.].  LolMrt!  !..■  ^.nl:i  :<rhi- 


"■  "Said  to  havo  originated,  in  the  express  wish  of  the  king."  Prior' 
Life  of  Burke,  p.  mi.  Mr.  Cviar^iiini.i^i  tli.,w  |,i:iisioi«  ot  3TO0i.  a-vcar 
but  if  we  may  rely  m:  .Mr.  Xi<-:\       rln-  -:ii,j  wil:!  rv.'i,  _"■.:.(.-.--  "  M,-.  lli.vl;i 

to.ooo/." 


  r  d  of  37002. 

■v.-nr  w.ji;hi  i,..l  t.u  iv. .nil  ■lii.'M  ■/.,  n=  ilic  l:ihl.s  w:r<!  rli.  ri  l-; , I l  . ; I :i 1 1  <l .  The 
atenu-nt  of  Mr.  Prior  k  h..w-viT,  coniim.-.l  l.v  VYarisey,  iu  17U-1.  See 
.-i,:W/<  !„<.  A„rr.  Ki:,Ur-.,tl.  r,„(,^,/.v(.l.  iii.  p.  81. 

»'  Pritf'i  Lift  of  Burkt.  p.  4G0;  XiclMi  Li!.  Ante.  vol.  iii.  p.  Bl ; 
tuirf'j  Lift  of  Auric,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
VOL.  I.  F  F 
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tirely  absorbed  the  attention  of  English  politicians, 
the  reign  of  George  II.  a  proposal  hail  been  made  to 


simply  a  proposition  to  tax  an  entire  people  without  even 
the  form  of  asking  their  consent.  This  scheme  of  public 
robbery  was  rejected  by  that  able  ami  moderate  man  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs:  ami  tlie  suggestion,  being 
generally  deemed  impracticable,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
seems,  indeed,  hardly  to  have  excited  attention.315-  But 
what  was  deemed  by  the  government  of  George  II.  to  be 
a  dangerous  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  government  of  George  III.  For  the  new 
king,  having  the  most  exalted  nutioii  of  his  own  authority, 
and  being,  from  his  miserable  education,  entirely  ignorant 
of  public  affairs,  thought  that  to  tax  the  Americans  for 
the  benefit  (if  the  English,  would  lie  a  masterpiece  of  policy. 
When,  therefore,  the  old  idea  was  revived,  it  met  with  his 
cordial  acquiescence ;  and  when  the  Americans  showed 
their  intention  of  resisting  this  monstrous  injustice,  he 
was  only  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  curb  their  unruly  will.  Nor  need  we  be 
surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  such  anirrv  feelings 
broke  out.  Indeed,  looking,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  de- 
spotic principles  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revo- 
lution, were  now  revived  at  the  English  court;  and  look- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  at  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
colonists, — it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  struggle  between 
the  two  parties  ;  and  the  only  questions  were,  as  to  what 
form  the  contest  would  take,  and  towards  which  side  vic- 
tory was  most  likely  to  incline.363 

On  the  part  of  the  English  government,  no  time  was 

™  "  It  hail  1>.  l'm  iir(.[iii«.'il  to  Sir  jl.-liri-t  \V;il  [>.>[.■  ir>  rciii'j  the  revenue  bj 
imjiiwiii"  t:ixi'S  hi  ArijiriL'iL  ■  but  tli:it  niiiiisItT,  wlm  cmiM  fiivSL'u  lieminl 
till;  litllllit  i.f  the  n-..[         liifilrnllt,  di:,;[;i Ivil   ir.  unit  lit       h..]iier  Illllll  tlliill 

hirn-i'lf  ivlm  sl..ml<!  veiiluri         Midi  an  i'x[if<lii;ut."  IV,,//,.,/,-;  Utnw  III. 

vcl.  ii.  p.  711.  Crnipim:  /'/.,'.',.,,.,-,'.<  .I/,,,;,  of  /.„,;/,,,>,:.  v.. I.  ii.  p.  CMj  Ji„n- 
ir„lY>  .U^rii;i,i  H.i-j!,,!,,,,,,  m).  i.  |..  /;./,-'W«  //{*■:  „r  <;?,,>,  llrUniu, 

vol.  v.  p.  102. 

™  Thit  sunn;  surt  of  rii]it : 1 1-..-  ii:i;iviii<::i'i>ie,  nmst.  I  thiillk,  lie  :id- 
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lost.  Five  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans  f:i  and 
so  complete  had  been  the  change  in  political  affairs,  [bat 
not  the  least  difficulty  was  found  in  passing  a  measure 
which,  in  the  reigir  of  (Icorgi:  11..  no  minister  hail  daivd 
to  propose.  Formerly,  such  a  proposal,  if  made,  would 
certainly  have  been  rejected  ;  now  the  most  powerful  par- 
ties in  the  state  were  united  in  its  favour.  The  king,  on 
every  occasion,  paid  a  court  to  the  clergy,  to  which,  since 
the  death  of  Anne,  they  hail  been  uua.ccns.tomed  ;  lie  was, 
therefore,  sure  of  their  support,  and  they  zealously  aided 
him  in  every  attempt  to  oppress  the  colonies.3'''5  The 
an.-itocracv,  a  few  leading  Whigs  alone  excepted,  were  on 
the  same  side,  and  looked  to  the  taxation  of  America  as 
a  means  of  lessening  their  own  contributions.566  As  to 
George  HI.,  his  feelings  on  the  subject  were  notorious 

itho  Bays  (.I/im.  of  Utarqe  11.  vol.  i.  p.  3!t7)  that  in  17.14  lie  pivdictwl  tin; 

.WrnMl,  rebel]  i„ri.  Walpolr,  l!i„Hi.l,  :.  kwil  .ImliT  cf  lilt  Mirfa.a-  .if 
s..rietv,  in  not  the  man  ti.  take  a  view  '.f  (his  bind  ;  .ml,-.,,  as  i-  lianilf 
probable,  lit!  beard  an  i>]iiuiim  ic>  Ilia;  <;!Ii'ft  ei].re.,eil  by  lli.f  fathiir.  Sir 
lii'lii-n  Wal>-ilr  run;  h:ni>  saiil  h.Tiifl  h  in  -  re^velili-  (lie  iuereiniiii;  liva 
'■f  iilii'i-rv  in  lilt'  c.dieiiei;  bat  il  iv.ih  iiu|>.w  jlw  f-jr  iiiui  1"  foiete  lioiv  thai 
1 1 1 v i-  would  ).e  f>.<n-ed  h.  the  arbitrary  iirni'i-fj,!  in^'s  i,t  the  ^jveninu-ut  of 
GeOrgt  III, 

™  The  general  [i].. iwi.it  ii  ill  was  introduced  in  17'il;  lite  bill  itself  earb' 
in  L7i;,j.   See  ,(.'.<.:...,'-  //,.;.  ./  I-;,,,I.,,„I,  v<,l.  v.  ]>[>.       «;  juid 


biin-..':r  Mi,-,-t,-d  tbr  ta-.ati.Mi  ,.|  Ann  ilea,  In  "l.L.-h  (i-.vavillr  at  firm  ob- 
jected.    I.'uniparc  ll'/ruvi'.'.'  J/v-i.  .;f" oir.i  'AW,  Vol.  ii.  ]ip.  Ill,  He,  with 
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and  tho  more  liberal  party  not  having  yet  rocovered  from 
the  loss  of  power  consequent  on  the  death  of  George  II., 
tlioro  was  little  fear  of  d  i  Iii  1*11 1  tics  from  the  cabinet ;  it  being 
well  known  that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  priufe  whose 
hi  st  Libjcct  was  to  keep  ministers  in  strict  dependence  on 
himself,  and  who,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  called  into 
oliieo  sudi  wtak  and  flexible  men  as  would  yield  unhesi- 
tating submission  to  his  wishes.508 

Every  tiling  being  thus  prepared,  there  followed  those 
events  which  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  combina- 
tion. Without  stopping  to  relate  details  which  arc  known 
to  every  reader,  it  may  bo  briefly  mentioned  that,  in  this 
new  state  of  things,  the  wise  and  forbearing  policy  of  the 
prix't'diiiii  reign  was  set  at  naught,  and  the  national  coun- 
cils guided  by  rash  and  ignorant  men,  who  soon  brought 
the  greatest  disasters  upon  the  country,  and  within  a  few- 
years  actually  dismembered  the  empire.  In  order  to  en- 
force the  monstrous  claim  of  taxing  a  whole  people  with- 
out their  consent,  there  was  waged  against  America  a 

V,W,„;y,-  l:,r.,!i,-<;.-,,,,  vol.  i.  pp.  20.1,  :w;.    This  may  leivo  1  j t-i ■  1 1  niiiely 

feelings  respecting  the  general  question.  It  is  certain  Ihnt  lie  fiver  per- 
.  1:  iii-  'II."  ■  h    1   .  .1  iii;  v  1.  :  ..  ,.  iiii.l  in-iiie  ■!  iii  i 

hopeless.  See  J]-iiicrti!l'.<  Aiyrrir;,,  /,Vr-i'"fl'iJi,  vol  iii  pp.  :tn7,  :vi<  -  HiimH'i 
.If,:,,.  ,,/Fu.r,  vi J.  i.  pp.  217,  -2-A;  :mrl  ll,e  1W,I/„.;I  <■„„-..,,„,„.! .  „,].  iii.  p.  Ii. 
See  :ilr--i -.  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  tho  sunup  Act,  1 1 1 ■_■  <'r,i, I 
vol.  iii  |,.  :!7:i  ■  ;,  oui-iims  passage,  with  which  Lord  Mahon,  the  lost  edition 
of  whoso  history  was  publish  ml  in  tin  sum.-  iv:n-  I  ■>--.:(!.  appears  tu  have  been 
;„,;u-o,i;..ii,r,,[.  '.(/.,/...„■»  ,t  l-;,„,i,„„t,  'vol.  v.  ,,.  |:S!).    Iii  America,  the 

serUilnen's  of  the  kin;:   voll  k  vn.     t:i  177.',,  .MtVrsi.ti  wriles  fn.,,i 

Philadelphia;  "  We  ore  tfild,  mid  every  thing  rr„ees  it  Irue.  that  lie  if  tile 

[■'r.mU;n  nviti'.i  t  ■  LivhiK-lofi,  "The  k^li;  iyj.it;  ;:>■■  unit  iH:.li  "  LA.  <■;' 
FranHin,  vol.  ii.  p.  IS". 

of  tho  sovereign."  Athtmnrlei  Mem.  of  Uoah'ng/una,  vol.  i.  p,  84H.  Compnre 
l;.,„rr.if>*  .\„„-n,;i„  lUr-lulioi.,  vol.  ii.  p.  lull.  In  the  same  iviv.  Itii'vke, 
in  17C7,  writes:  ''  His  majesty  never  ivas  in  letter  spirits.  He  has  got  a 
li.itii>ti_v  wenl:  iiml  fiepeml^iil  :  iiinl.  what  is  'uetter,  iviilini.'  to  continue  so." 
Hurl-si  r,irr,:--j,<>,i,l.  vol.  i.  p  l:W.  Ten  yon™  Liter,  Ln-.l"  Cuatham  openly 
l:uiuteil  the  king  with  this  disgraceful  peculiarity:  "Thus  to  ]ilin!,le  men. 
not  eii|. i.l.l. ■  men.  nas  die  i iiti iniel ii  of  (hi.  onee  [rlnriuiis  empire  in- 
trusted." L'hat/iam'f  X/itte/i  in  1777,  in  Atlolji/iui,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4D9,  600. 
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war  ill- conducted,  unsuccessful,  and,  what  is  far  worse, 
accompanied  by  cruelties  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  na- 
tion. 389  To  this  may  be  added,  that  an  immcnso  trade 
was  nearly  annihilated  ;  every  branch  of  commerce  was 
thrown  into  confusion  ;3;u  we  were  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe;371  we  incurred  an  expense  of  140,000,im}(,/.  ;  '7- 
and  we  lost  by  far  the  most  valuable  colonies  any  nation 
has  ever  possessed. 

Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  policy  of  George  III. 
But  the  mischief  did  not  stop  there.  The  opinions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  advocato  in  order  to  justify  this  bar- 
barous war,  recoiled  upon  ourselves.  In  order  to  defend 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  America,  principles 
were  laid  down  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
subvurtud  r. i to  Kljurtir.-i  of  England-  Not  only  in  the  court, 
but  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  from  the  episcopal  bench, 

-'■  i'l.-i  ^.iiili:.-  <:VKii'[iiri'  --fli'-'  fi'n.cil.  Willi  ',vhii:h  '.hi.i  '.vai  .vu;.  emi'la..  lid 
by  the  English,  sec  M-A<  /.,/:■  „f  ./,■,,=;,■*„;,  voL  i.  rP-  i*,  Hi"; 
./.'(..■.„„',■  i[.-,n.  ,„„!  r„.-.-r.</-,i,i.  vi. I.  :.  ;.[).  :i.v.<.  -u'.:i.  v,,l.  ii.  r]..  :vif;,  :-.:i7  ; 

.Uiivms  Corrrspaiul.  or  »  :'■(■?-  vol.  v.  pp.  IM.  i-A-A.  l-SU.  ;  .1  ■U-l/iA  -ji'i 
Hi-/.  o/f/t.,r./r  III.  vol.  ii  141.  \VA,  XII.     Tli™;  I, urn ffiuJtEt-i  were  ire- 

on  th/fdog  oralis  ministers.  Se'o  Pad.  HUl.  voLxix.  pp.  371,  403,  423, 
-i-li,  r.',:>.       -:m,  477,  1-7,  -is.",  -is:i,  r,r,7,  f,:;-,       <ti:,,  <i72,  i:im,  i:::m, 

vol.  XX.  p.  43.     Au.rjiiL;  the  L'xj.L'ii-ts  ul  t:tL-  war  iv:iil-Ii  v.-»vcrnliient  laid 
before  parliament,  one  of  the  items  was  for  "  five  gross  of  scalping  knii, 
!'«>■!.  Hiit.  vol.  lis.  pp.  !I71,  SJ7:!.    See  further  Mm.  d:  ],ii;n<itt,  ul.  i. 
pp.  83,  88,  09. 

■**  In  Manchester,  "in  consequence  of  the  American  troubles,  nine  in 
.  ten  of  the  artiians  in  that  town  had  been  discharged  from  employment." 
Thin  was  slated  in  17(iii,  by  mi  \<--f  an  ;in'.i„:ii'.y  t':i:in  C,,i;i>ay.  .  I. Hi.'., 
of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  13a.  As  Iho  struggle  beauiie  more  obstinate  the  tvil 
nas  iru,rc  marked,  and  ample  oridenco  of  the  enormous  injury  iullieted  on 
Iviehnd  mill  he  (-..11111!  In  en[ii[i:i-iriL'  A'i  ■hi.'-Y/j'..-  <'..jv,\!,....-.,iV„iv1  vol.  i.  p. 
■J-yJ;  J.'oV. //i'.-r.  -i'li-M  III-  vol.  ii.  p.  iiil  -  iWi-rV  Hi,*,  vol.  i. 
p.  Ill  j  /W.  //('.<;.  v.. I.  sviii.  pp.  7:11, '(Til,  iJii3,  vol.  six.  pp.  -2.V,  311, 
710,  711,  1(17  J;   W.,l,,o!,- '...]/.,..,.  ;„■' ';...!■.;<  ///.  vol.  ii.  p,  316. 

"<  Even  Mr.  Adulplius,  in  his  Tory  hiatury,  says,  that  in  1782  "  tho 
cause  of  Great  Britain  teemed  degraded  to  the  lowest  state  ;  ill  success  and 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  mismanagement  rendered  the  espousal  of  it  among 

till'       LlEr.ll  JX.lVtM-rl.  f  liit  iM.ClilllWll   1 S 1 1 1 1  ■ .  r".  ili  -lV]  Ultili  .|t.  "  „f  UtUtjjl  111. 

vi, 1.  iii.  pp.  3D!,  :',\<i.     far  proof  u[  the  opinions  helj  in  ((..reign  c  itrii:;i 

respecting  Ibis,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mm.  il<  .v.-.,,,,- ,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
1M,  IMS  iKwtr/nt,  7VrW,  vil.  ii.  p.  -177;  .-W^-/-,  J/V,n.  *  Amrr.'  .V  I  7, 

vol.  iv.  pp.  ;p;:s,  :j<;i ;  A".,-.-.-;.,  /'..■>'.. i„  ,/,.,  tih-d'ni^u,  vol.  ii.  pp.  hm  1:11 ; 
.!/.„■  ofMMj.tu  l',i„,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

■:-  Sir  .If.a;:  .Sinclair,  in  his  //(.'.  rir  l!r:u;a?,  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  says 
13!>,171,870i. 
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and  from  the  pulpits  of  the  church-party,  there  were  pro- 
mulgated doctrines  of  tbc  most  dangerous  kind, — doctrines 
unsuited  te  a  limited  monarchy,  and,  indeed.  incompatible 
with  it.  The  extent  to  which  this  reaction  proceeded  is 
known  to  very  few  readers,  because  the  evidence  of  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  in 
the  theological  literature,  particularly  the  sermons,  of  that 
time,  none  of  which  are  now  much  studied.  But,  not  to 
;miit'ip;itt!  matters  belonging  tii  another  part  of  this  work, 
it  ia  enough  to  say.  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent  as 
to  make  the  ablest  defenders  of  popular  liberty  believe 
that  every  thing  was  at  stake ;  and  that  if  the  A  merioane 
were  vanquished,  the  next  step  would  he  to  attack  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  extend  to  the 
mother-country  the  same  arbitrary  government  which  by 
that  time  would  have  been  established  in  the  colonies.3'3 

Whether  or  not  these  fears  were  exaggerated,  is  a 
question  of  considerable  difficulty ;  but  after  a  careful 

much  used  by  historians,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  period  will  bo  the  most  will- 
ing to  admit  that,  though  the  danger  may  have  been  over- 
rated, it  was  far  more  serious  than  men  are  now  inclined 
to  believe.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
aspeet  of  political  affairs  was  calculated  to  excite  great 


if  waut  uf  patriotism ! 
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land  exerted  all  her  influence  in  favour  of  those  despotic  i  / 
principles  which  tho  king  wished  to  enforce.    It  is  also  * 
certain  that,  hy  the  constant  creation  of  new  peers,  all 
holding  the  same  views,  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  undergoing  a  slow  but  decisive  change;  and 
that,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  arose,  high  judi- 
cial appointments  and  high  ecclesiastical  appointments 
were  conferred  upon  men  notorious  for  their  leaning  to- 
wards the  royal  prerogative.     These  arc  facts  which  can- 
not be  denied;  anil,  putting  them  together,  there  remains, 
I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  American  war  was  a  groat  crisis 
in  the  history  of  England,  and  that  if  the  colonists  had  \ 
been  defeated,  our  liberties  would  have  been  for  a  time  iu 
considerable  jeopardy.    From  that  risk  we  were  saved  by 
tho  Americans,  who  with  heroic  spirit  resisted  the  royal 
armies,  defeated  them  at  every  point,  and  at  length,  sepa- 
rating themselves  Hum  the  mother-country,  began  that 
wonderful  career,  which  in  less  than  eighty  years  has 
raised  them  to  an  unexampled  prosperity,  and  which  to  . 
us  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting,  as  showing  what  may  V 
be  effected  by  the  unaided  resources  of  a  free  people. 

Seven  years  after  this  gruat  contest  had  been  brought 
to  a  successful  close,  and  the  Americans,  happily  for  the 
interests  of  mankind,  had  finally  secured  their  independ- 

The  'history  of  the  causes  of  the' l^roncli^tovolutioii  will 
he  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume  ;  at  present  we 
have  only  to  glance  at  tho  effects  it  produced  upon  the 
policy  of  the  English  government.  In  France,  as  is  well 
known,  the  movement  was  extremely  rapid  :  the  old  in- 
stitutions, which  were  so  corrupted  as  to  be  utterly  unfit 
for  use,  were  ipiickly  destroyed  ;  and  the  people,  frenzied 
hy  centuries  of  oppression,  practised  the  most  revolting 
cruelties,  saddening  the  hour  of  their  triumph  by  crimes 
that  disgraced  the  noble  cause  for  which  they  st rubied. 

All  this,  frightful  as  it  was,  did  nevertheless  form  a 
part  of  tho  natural  course  of  affairs ;  it  was  the  old  story 
of  tyranny  exciting  revenge,  and  revenge  blinding  men  to 
every  consequence  except  the  pleasure  of  glutting  their 
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own  passions.    If,  under  these  ciraiin.-ituuces,  France  had 
\    been  left  to  herself,  the  Revolution,  like  all  other  revolu- 
i    tions,  would  soon  have  subsided,  and  a  form  of  govern- 
\    1  ment  have  arisen  suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  things, 
fi  What  the  form  would  have  been,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
I  say;  that,  however,  was  a  question  with  which  no  foreign 
]  country  had  the  slightest  concern.    Whether  it  should  be 
!  an  oligarchy,  or  a  despotic  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  it 
i  was  for  Franco  to  decide  ;  but  it  was  evidently  not  the 
[  business  of  any  other  nation  to  decido  for  her.    Still  less 
1  was  it  likely  that,  on  so  deiieate  a  point,  France  would 
submit  to  dictation  from  a  country  which  had  always 
been  her  rival,  and  which  not  un  frequently  had  been  her 
bitter  and  successful  enemy. 

But  these  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  were 
lost  upon  George  III.,  and  upon  those  classes  which  were 
then  in  the  ascendant.  The  fact  that  a  great  people  had 
risen  against  their  oppressors,  disquieted  the  cuus<  it'iice-s 
of  men  in  high  places.  Tho  same  evil  passions,  and  in- 
deed the  same  evil  language,  which  a  few  years  before 
were  directed  against  the  Americans,  were  now  turned 
against  the  French  ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that  the 
same  results  would  follow.371  In  defiance  of  every  maxim 
of  sound  policy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  from 
'  Franco  simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away 
with  the  monarchy,  and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place. 
This  was  the  first  decisive  step  towards  an  open  rupture, 
and  it  was  taken,  not  because  Franco  had  injured  England, 
but  because  Franco  had  changed  her  government.375  A 
few  months  later,  the  French,  copying  the  example  of  the 

In  Una,  and  therefore  before  the  war  broke  out,  Lord  Lansdoivno, 
one  »f  the  cxtri  ]]ic:y  few  iu'L'it  wh.i  escaped  from  the  lire  vailing  <ii:n.q.ii,.ri, 
said,  "The  present  instance  recalled  to  hie  memory  the  pv,.o_Lii:],- -.  .■!'  lir.s 
country  previoii-  tn  ilie  American  war.  The  same,  abusive  and  degrading 
terms  were  applied  to  the  Americans  that  wit;  m«v  u-til  u  the  National 
Otmvi.nti'_Mj,— the  nmt  MMrytnc'!,  im'./ii  fiJIoic."  1'arl.  Hill.  voL  ssi. 


p.  160. 


int.  of  Greil  Britain,  vol.  viii.  p.  4!NJ,  wiui 
p.  648.  The  letter  to  Lord  (Sower,  the  Eng- 
lt*d  in  I'ad.  HUt.  vol.  m  pp.  143,  144.  Its 


date  is  17  th  August 
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Enrrl isli  in  the  preceding  century.311'  brought  their  king  to 
a  public  trial,  sentenced  him  to  die,  and  struck  off  his 


was  grossly  impolitic  But  it  is  palpably  evident  that 
tbey  who  consented  to  the  execution  wore  responsible 
only  to  God  and  their  country  ;  and  that  any  notice  of  it 
from  abroad,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  a  threat,  would 
rouse  the  spirit  of  France,  would  unite  all  parties  into  one, 
and  would  induce  the  nation  to  adopt  as  its  own  a  crime 
of  which  it  might  otherwise  have  repented,  but  which  it 
could  not  now  abjure  without  incurring  the  shame  of  hav- 
ing yielded  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  king 
was  known,  the  government,  without  waiting  for  explana- 
tion, and  without  asking  lor  any  guarantee  as  to  the  future, 
treated  the  death  of  Louis  as  an  offence  against  itself,  and 
imperiously  ordered  the  French  resident  to  quit  the  coun- 
try :31'  thus  wantonly  originating  a  war  which  lasted 
twenty  years,  cost  the  lives  of  millions,  plunged  all  Europe 
into  confusion,  and,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
stopped  the  march  of  civilization,  by  postponing  for  a  whole 
genu  radon  tlmse  reforms  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen-* 
tury,  tho  progress  of  affairs  rendered  indispensable. 

The  European  results  of  this,  the  most  hateful,  the 
most  unjust,  and  the  most  atrocious  war,  England  has 
ever  waged  against  any  country,  will  be  hereafter  con- 

«  Just  before  tho  Revolution,  Robert  do  Saint-Vincent  pertinently  rc- 
.  marled,  by  ivaj  of  caution,  td:iL  the  Kt.jrli.'li  "uvr  <>et!.roued  seven  of 
their  tings,  and  beheaded  tho  eighth."  ,l/-m.  <■/  AMIrt  ,1-  vol.  i.  p. 

IK! ;  ami  we  a:e  o.ld  in  Mi:;,,''  AVr.,,,r  (vol.  ii.  pp.  ]!»>,  SOU,  3)5),  that  in 
tv.ii  Louis  "Anticipated  the  fnto  of  Charles  I."    Compare  Witliamt't  Let- 
.'"ruin  /-Vo  ,)<■■:.  ii  edit.  ITltli,  V:  il.  iv.  p.  2. 
Bolsliani  (//"■■'.  /;.■■  .'■■■o.,  wl.  viii.  j..  ."?.")  supposes,  and  proba- 

bly with  reason,  that  the  English  government  was  bent  upon  war  even  hefi.re 
the  death  of  Louis  ;  but  it  appean  ('A. ,l,„,-.  I'm,  vol.  ii.  p.  .HJII)  that  it 
was  nut  until  the  ii  ltli  nf  January  l?!W  that  Chauvelin  Hf  aettially  ordered 
tn  li  ;!■.-..:  Unjrland,  and  that  thui  was  in  consequence  of  "the  British  ministers 
having  received  information  of  the  execution  of  the  king  of  France."  Com- 
pare Iletihim,  vol.  viii.  V-  T,1e  C"IIII'J"'  u: -Li-is u  therefore,  feutus  oni- 
ric:, th;,r  the  proximate  cause  of  hostilities  was  the  cxoeutioii  I  f  l.iiuis,  See. 
MifMt  JU'l.  v.jl.  ii.  p.  ->ii,  vol.  v.  p.  i-lit,  vol,  vi.  p.  liiili  ;  and  .Vr  >,„,„„■/,,  in 
Journal  of  .v/HliWdri  ,»c^,  vol.  xviii.  p.  10S. 


bead  in  the  midst  of  his  own  capital,  tt 
that  this  act  was  needless,  that  it  was  ct 


iust  be  allowed 
el,  and  that  it 
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sidered  :3;s  at  present  1  confine  myself  toa  short  summary 
of  its  leading  effects  on  English  society. 

What  distinguishes  this  sanguinary  contest  from  all 
preceding  ones,  and  what  gives  to  it  its  worst  feature,  is, 
that  it  was  eminently  a  war  of  opinions, — a  war  which  we 
carried  on,  not  with  a  view  to  territorial  acquisitions,  but 
with  the  object,  of  repressing  that  desire  for  reforms  of 
every  kind,  which  hail  now  become  the  marked  character- 
istic of  tin-  leading  countries  of  Europe/"0  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  hostilities  began,  the  English  government  had  a 
twofold  duty  to  perform  :  it  had  to  destiny  a  republic 
;il U'nail,  and  it  had  to  prevent  improvement  at  home.  The 
first  of  these  duties  it  fiulilk-'l  by  >quauike.ring  the  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  England,  till  it  had  thrown  nearly  every 
family  into  mourning,  and  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  national  bankruptcy.    The  other  duty  it  attcmptod  to 

end  to  the  free  discussion  of  political  questions,  and  stifle 
that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  every  year  becoming  more 
active.  These  laws  were  so  comprehensive,  find  so  well 
calculated  to  effect  their  purpose,  thai  if  the  energy  of  the 
nation  had  not  prevented  their  being  properly  enforced, 
they  would  either  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  popular 
liberty,  or  else  have  provoked  a  general  rebellion.  Indeed, 
during  several  years  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  high  authorities,  nothing  could  have 
averted  it,  but  the  bold  spirit  with  which  our  English 
juries,  by  their  hostile  verdicts,  resisted  the  proceedings  of 

lord  Ttrongl^m  (Stttcia  (jj  Sntam,  vol.  i.  ]).  7D)  rightly  BJJ'fl  of ' 

this  flagrant  politinil  erimu."  So  i/api-r,  h  t,  ' ;.-.>r.ei!  111.  in  its 
fliYi.iir,  lliat  mhcii  V\  LIhiLT-l-.ret-  pt-|iar:c..'il  liii'-fli  [r,.in  1'iil  t,n  at-i-nunl  uf  [lit; 

;tr.  ami  mnvtei  an  ;i ri n  rnd !lh;h:  tm  t;u;  sulsjict  I:i  tin;  HwiiM:  ni'C., in  minis,  tin; 
kins  i-li'iwi'J  hip  Hjiilt'  l'V  ri.'fu-"iiij;  i'l  taki-  ativ  ru.iiiv  ..I"  WillarfinvL'  l!it! 
nut  unit;  In;  ;i[>)iLiLri'd  ill  fu:irl.  l.i/f  '■]  \\'ilU-fi.,-n,  Vul.  il.  )>)).  10,  72. 

'■'  111  171*3  an.t  .nliM'tiii.  i.llv.  ii  iv. -,f  slatf.i  l«.!ri  l.v  1  !.■■  n[i[..i-ili..n,  ami 
als.;  l.y  thf  ^'i;.[i.  rriit,  ..f  ,!.,vrt],i„riit ,  Ilia!  lliv  war  with  Flat:,.-  i,;n  .Urfctfil 
a-aiu.t  dwtiin.at  anil  <>[ii[ii..us,  aia.l  ilul  win;  i,i  lis  main  niij.-tis  was  In  tlis.- 
.■n'll'a-i;  lilt;  ].It.c--s  fl'llfin  ifialit:  ili-liliLO.ill..     Star,   aniflij;-  inanv  ntln'1' 

insmti.'L".  r.iri.  Iha.  vol  |iP.-n:i,  117.  ni77,  nun,  l-uu,  liks,  v,,l. 

pji.  eso.  iimi;,  lu-IT,  vol.  lv.im.  m i.; ,  .YUUUj: 

BecMiaima,  voL  ii.  pp.  166,  167. 
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government,  eliilI  refused  to  sanction  laws  which  the  crown 
hail  proposed,  uikI  to  which  a  timid  ami  servile  lc->-i>l;i t; :!■■.■ 
had  willingly  consented.580 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  [he  magnitude  of  the  crisis 
by  considering  the  steps  which  were  actually  taken  against 
the  two  must,  important  of  all  our  institution:;,  namely,  the 
freedom  of  the  ]>nl>I(<-  press,  ami  the  fight  of  assembling  in 
meetings  for  the  pui-puse  of  public  discussion.  These  are, 
in  a  jnplitical  point  of  view,  the  two  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  us  from  every  other  Kuropean 
people.  As  long  as  they  arc  preserved  intact,  and  as  long 
as  they  are  fearlessly  and  frequently  employed,  there  will 
ahvays  be  ample  protection  against  those  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  government  which  cannot  be  too  jealously 
watched,  and  to  whieli  even  the  freest  country  is  liable. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  these  institutions  possess  other 
advantages  of  tin:  highest  order.  Bv  eneouragi  nu;  political 
discussion,  they  increase  the  amount  of  intellect  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  political  business  uf  the  country.  They 
also  increase  the  total  strength  of  the  nation,  by  causing 
large  classes  of  men  to  exercise  faculties  which  would 
otherwise  lie  dormant,  but  which  by  these  means  arc 
quickened  into  activity,  and  become  available  for  other 
purposes  of  social  interest. 

But  iu  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  the  influence  of  the  people  should 
be  lessened  ;  it  was,  therefore,  thought  improper  that  they 


with  juries.    Iiiui-uil  trj..>  spirit  r.fi.nr  jm-urswas  .-.>  lu^rmmi'd,  ilua  in  I7!»-J, 

leo, 

mi  tliia  triws,  Life  uf  Ctrl  „;-!,/,/,  'ml.  i.  [i.  ill).  Tin'  |.,:rjp!i;  M  ini  atii;/.,:l 
lljn.iiylL.int  i.itti  tin;  viirLims;  ami  wiiilr  tin-  trial  ,,f  I  [ni'Jy  was  piinliii!.'.  [liu 
Bttoniuy-gcncnil,  St,iTt.  iva.-  always  tji-l.Lfii  wlifli  i.u  UU  I  In-  e-.iivt,  and  „n 

Illl,;   Ijtl-LLsiull   lli'   lift  11ILS  ill  ilatlj(i:r.     JVu.l'.i  Li  I-   „/"  Li,l.„l,  V.>1.   i.  pp.  IS-",, 

lfjrj.  Compnro  Ildcmfl't  Jfrmeirt,  vol.  a.  pp,  1KI,  161. 
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relate  the  details  of  that  bitter  war.  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  English  government  carried  on 
gainst  evL'i-v  kind  nffVeu  diseusskni,  would  lead  nie  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  Introduction  ;  and  I  can  only 
hastily  refer  to  the  vindictive  prosecutions,  anil,  when- 
ever a  verdict  wan  olitniiiol.  tie:  vindictive  punishments, of 
men  like  Adams,  Konney,  Crossfield,  Frost,  (Jerald,  Hardy, 
Holt,  Hodson,  Holcroft,  Joyce,  Kidd,  Lambert,  Jlaruran.it, 
Martin,  Muir,  Palmer,  Perry,  Nkirviiig,  Stannard,  Thehvall, 
Tooke,  Wakefield,  Wardeli,  Winterbothain  :  all  of  whom 
were  indicted,  and  many  of  whom  were  fined,  imprisoned, 
or  transported,  because  they  expressed  their  sentiments 
with  freedom,  and  because  they  used  language  such  as 
in  our  time  is  employed  with  perfect  impunity,  by 
speakcra  at  public  meetings,  and  by  writers  in  the 
public  press. 

As,  however,  juries  in  several  cases  refused  to  convict 
men  who  were  prosecuted  for  these  offences,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  recur  to  measures  still  more  decisive.  In  1705, 
a  law  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  manifestly  intended  to 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  popular  discussions  either  on 
political  or  religious  matters.  For  by  it  every  public  meet- 
ing was  forbidden,  unless  notice  of  it  were  inserted  in  a 
newspaper  five  days  beforehand;361  such  notice  to  contain 
a  .statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  time 
and  place  where  it  was  to  assemble.  And,  to  bring  the 
whole  arrangement  completely  under  the  supervision  of 
government,  it  was  ordored,  that  not  only  should  the  notice, 
thus  published,  be  signed  by  householders,  but  that  the 
original  manuscript  should  be  preserved,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  might  require  ft  copy 
of  it :  a  significant  threat,  which,  in  those  days,  was  easily 

meetings  "holden  for  the  ii'tin.:-!-  h  n  t  li  ■•  pretext  of  considering  of  or 
preparing  any  petition,  cum  plain  I,  ^lnui^tiL-.ii-.v,  »r  (k'diii-jti'jii.  ur  utlicr 

ahuriLli.m  i-f  meters  i-stn'iilislml  in  church  .ir  L-latc,  .>r  f..r  tin-  ]inrn(i.-i:  ur 
<)-.■  the  protest  lit  ili'lib^.:i[iiiL'  lit  -  'li  anv  liiicvaiici  in  ..■fmiLh  'ir  *la'.c.  "  Trio 
.inly  r\<:i;ji1iinis  :< llni.nl  v.- an-  in  1  III?  m:  nf  ii](a:!i!:gH  called  hy  niaL;i~t  rates, 
cllicial-,  an.]  tin.  irjjjurily  of  the  grand  jury. 
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umlLTiiLiiiiil.388  ft  was  also  enacted  that,  even  after  those 
precautions  had  been  taken,  any  single  justice  might  com- 
pel the  meeting  to  disperse,  it',  in  his  npiiiinn,  iho  language 
held  by  the  speakers  was  calculated  to  bring  the  sovereign 
or  the  government  into  contempt;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  authorized  to  arrest  those  whom  ho  considered  to 
he  the  offenders.333  The  power  of  dissolving  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  of  seizing  its  leaders,  was  thus  conferred  upon  a 
common  magistrate,  and  conferred  too  without  the  slightest 
provision  against  its  abuse.  In  other  words,  the  right  of 
putting  an  end  to  all  public  discussions  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  removable  bv  the  crown  at  its 
pleasure.  To  this  it  was  added,  that  if  the  meeting 
d  consist  of  twelve,  or  upwards  of  twelve  persons,  and 
d  remain  together  for  one  hour  after  being  ordered 
parate, — in  such  case,  the  penalty  of  death  was  to  be 
ted,  even  if  only  twelve  disobeyed  this  the  arbitrary 
command  of  a  single  and  irresponsible  magistrate.33* 

In  179J),  another  law  was  passed,  forbidding  any  open 
field,  or  place  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  for  lecturing,  or  for 
debating,  unless  a  specific  license  for  such  place  had  been 
obtained  from  the  magistrates.  It  was  likewise  enacted, 
that  all  eirailaling-libnirii's,  and  all  reading-rooms,  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  provision ;  no  person,  without  leave 
from  the  constituted  authorities,  being  permitted  to  lend 
on  biro  in  his  own  house,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  even 
books  of  any  kind.3*3  Before  shops  of  this  sort  could  be 
opened,  a  license  must  first  be  obtained  from  two  justices 
of  the  peace  ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  renewed  at  least 

">  The  insertor  of  tliu  unties  in  the  newspaper  "  shall  cause  such  notice 

and  authority  to  he  carefully  preserved  mid  caiist-  n  true  eojiv  tliern.f 

(if  rv.jiiiri'.l  I  Li  In.  (Miwml  t"  3ii i »-  in-lii-e  ..f  lW  p.Mci'  IV  ill.'  einiiilv,  eitv. 
town,  or  place  ivin  p'  sm:h  pcr-ni  AM  icMiic,  .ir  "lure  Mich  ni'v.  ir 
he  printed,  and    I  III  e  8,§1. 


*"  "It  shall  he niijudL'cii,"  -:ivi>  ill-  ;u'i.  "  f.-l...>jv  uuli'.in  Un. 
and  the  uffcmlcrs  i-lu'reiu  -.lull  W.  iiiljml^e.:  lil.n.-,  :m<i  shall  m. 
in  ax-ii:  i if  frlnKV  witlj.  nr.  \  --nvt\l  nf  i  li  i..y."  ///.  c.  -■, 

-  Sat.  31)  <Jior3t  III,  a.  79,  \  15. 
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night  be  revoked  at  any  intermediate 
1  lent  hooks  without  the  permission  of 
if  lie  allowed  lectures  or  debates,  "  on 
ir,"  to  be  held  under  his  roof,  then,  for 


ment  was  not  only  to  suffer  from  these  ruinous  fines,  hut 
was  declared  liable  to  still  further  punishment  as  the 
keeper  of  a  disorderly  house.3" 

To  modern  ears  it  sounds  somewhat  strange,  that  the 
owner  of  a  public  reading-room  should  not  only  incur  ex- 
travagant fines,  but  should  also  be  punished  as  the  keeper 

*  of  a  disorderly  house  ;  and  that  all  this  should  happen  to 
him,  simply  because  he  opened  his  shop  without  asking 
permission  from  the  local  magistrates.  Strange,  however, 
as  this  appears,  it  was,  at  all  events,  consistent,  since  it 
formed  part  of  a  regular  plan  for  bringing,  not  only  the 

/"  actions  of  men,  but  even  their  opinions,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  executive  government.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
laws,  now  for  the  first  time  passed,  against  newspapers, 
were  so  stringent,  and  the  prosecution  of  authors  so  unre- 
lenting, that  there  was  an  evident  intention  to  ruin  every 
public  writer  who  expressed  independent  sentiments.388 


of  money"  (if  not  iv^ularlv  licniM-d  In  the  iiiitlmviiii  s)  "  shall  hedteinei 

:i  di.orderlj  house  ;''  nuil  I  In-  (>.  rsoii  <.[>rn  inj  i[  -liail  "lie  otherwise  pin lishp 
lis  the  law  directs  in  ca.-e  of  di.-r>iderlv  )wii~et.''  licurift  III.  c.  711,  !■  1C 
Tin:  p'riN  i.f  thin  law  niiiv  lh;  (mind  ii,';ii>  <iiur.tr  ///,  ir.  H,  12,  1:1,  It,  1.1 
|  lfi.  So  dim  :uv  tin-  w,:,k,-t  pari?  of  iho  liiimul:  mind  more  ek-ai'iv  seer 
tiiliu  in  tin;  liislorv  ill"  legislation. 

™  See  [lie  pilieiila..  in  It.-, if*  Hi. I.„l' . IV, f/,,„/,erJ.  vol.i.  pj>  -2^l~l.  Ill 
Hunt  ays,  p.  is-l :  "  In  addition  I"  all  lliew  liuvh,  dirocled  solely  toward 
the  press,  other  statutes  were  made  to  bear  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  re 
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These  measures,  and  others  of  a  similar  i'ha ractctf,  which 
will  hereafter  be  noticed,  excited  such  alarm,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  observers,  the  state  of  public 
ali'aii-s  was  l.iecouiinjj;  desperate,  perhaps  irretrievable.  The 
extreme  despondency  with  which,  lute  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  best  friends  of  liberty  looked  to  the  future,  is 
very  observable,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  their  pri- 
vate correspondence.33"  And  although  comparatively  lew 
men  ventured  to  express  such  sentiments  in  public,  Fox, 
whose  fearless  temper  made  him  heedless  of  risk,  openly 
stated  what  would  have  checked  the  government,  if  any 
thing  could  have  done  so.  For  this  eminent  statesman,  who 
had  been  minister  more  tiian  once,  and  was  afterwards 

pr—simr  tin'  fr.-.-  [■  v;:i  i^-i.in  nf  pi>;>nhr  npimnn."  in  \  ~'.f.',,  Dr.  i'iiti  ii-  ivritrj  : 
'■Til,-  |)ro-i.'cini(.ri.  i'ijilI  are  i-iniimnici-l  In-  pi.VLTUru'iit  all  '"vi  ]-Iri  ^I^lii.I 

ai;.,i:i-t  in-:n!i'i  :-,  |i  :iil!:  ln:;-.:.  ,'.'('.  i  [il  .-l :  L  . l i L .  1 1        ;  ami  rm..v  ..!'  tli.jpu  are 

f.T  ,.l)'.'M,r.-  <-„t  ir:,,[  manv  t  in  Tlu:  pi-int.rr  oFtln-  .!/.-,„■/,. .4rr 

tashnd  ffivendifforeiU^iMdiclmeiits  preferred  against  hiin  for^pnm- 


reseiitjmt  be- 
.!-!■;  a  vijrnrnif 


m  ;;.  ii-,  k.  ■  In  the ^mc^'ear,' D^Raine  n'ri"oB(kirr>  iriir^^vli! 
p.  633)  :  "  Til,:  mi-i'liirvoiis  e.miiutt  i,f  men  in  pui.e.  hits  ImiK  made  Ihis 
.,,4',n-;  :,i,  uneasy  dwelling  for  the  mode^  anf  jica^l  mauj  ^h«r  pre- 

See  also  p.  fl^^nnpr^B[sl^ofl^diff'^tM(£i/<  e/»<rtw*, 

minxes  would  lie  doiilnfu],  ami  I.  f.  :■  , ,!„■,' i'-..t  -.li-ii  t<"  tliem  tried." 
<'  impure  vi,].  i.  [,.  Hi.  And.  in  ;T!J!>,  l'riv!.t!My  'headed  a  revolution  j  but, 
at  the  Kimt  time,  thought  then;  iviis  "  l;n  lnnevi-  am  lmpe  nf  a  ['eaieable  ami 
gradual  reform."  Mv.t~ of  I'ritmt->y,  vol.  i.  pp.  IUS,  IIIU. 
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minister  again,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  from  his  place  in 
parliament,  in  1795,  that  if  those,  and  other  shameful  laws 
which  were  proposed,  should  lie  actually  p;tssed,  forcible 
resistance  to  the  government  would  be  merely  a  question 
of  prudence  ;  and  that  the  people,  if  they  felt  themselves 
equal  to  the  conflict,  would  be  justified  in  withstanding 

extinguish  their  liberties.3*1 

Nothing,  however,  could  step  the  government  in  its 
headlong  career.  The  ministers,  secure  of  a  majority  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  were  able  to  carry  their  mea- 
sures in  defiance  of  the  people,  who  opposed  them  by 
every  mode  short  of  actual  violence.351  And  as  the  object 
of  these  new  laws  was,  to  check  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
prevent  reforms,  which  the  progress  of  society  rendered 
indispensable,  there  were  also  brought  into  play  other 
means  subservient  to  the  same  end.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  for  some  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  sys- 
tem of  absolute  terror.3112  Tho  ministers  of  the  day,  turn- 
«"  In  thi 

hope  and  espect  thai  I 1  him.1  Iiil  !s.  whieh  positively  m  'pea  ii 

Mid  cut  up  tlii'  whnlc  of  the  r  nitntion  l>v  the  rw.ts,  ny  ctiriujiiii"  our 

limitcd  monarchy  into  mi  absolute  deypoli^ui,  iv.nld  nut  In:  ennctud  hy  par- 
i  ir,  ■'.  vlic  il.'.-l  rod    I   r  ,■  <,  ni  I ,'     i 1 1 ' 1  ■,'        ■  rL 

pos-e-s <-i]  in  tli-i  i""  houses:  uf  parliament,  tn  pass  the  hills  in  dinoi oppo- 
sition to  thi'  declared  mm&e  of  a  great  majority  of  tho  nation,  and  they 
sllniihl  be  lint  in  fuvee  with  ad  their  nfi,itous  pinvUious.  if  bis  nnininu  were 
asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  . >1  i.  ili.-i i l-..-,  in-  should  lull  iliem,  that  it  was 
uo  longer  a.  question  of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  1ml  of  prudence.  It 
wouldjndeed,  Iki  a  cast  nf  eitn-uiity  ult.tn-  ninth  umli]  juilifv  usistai.re  ; 
and  tho  only  question  would  be,  whether  tliid  resistance  uas  prudent."  i'n.'l. 
MiM.  vol.  Mixii  .p.JM.  On  this,  Wmuliaimeinashni,  mid  l',.s  did  not  detiv, 
that  "the  meaning  obviously  was,  that  the  right  b  in.  jiuntleiunn  ivuuhl  ad- 
vise the  people,  whenever  they  wore  stn.u-j  enroled],  to  reds:  the  execution 
of  Dm  law  ;"  mill  to  this  both  Shcridun  and  Grey  immediately  assented, 
pp.  885-387. 

ni  "Kcvcr  had  there  appeared,  in  t i i l-  memory  id  Lie  obles!  man,  so  linn 
and  decided  a  plurality  of  ndverenricj  tn  the  miuistei  I;. I  mi-jsirtf,  as  on  thi  a 
iieca.di.il  (!.'.  in  ]7!>"<)*1  ilio  interest  nf  tile  pnlilio  seemed  so  ti, ■.:].!)■  at  Make-, 
that  individuals,  nut  mill  nf  the  decent,  lm;  ..f  tho  must  nilgai-  professions, 
gave  up  a  consider.. hie  portion  nf  their  time  and  orriipatn.n:,  iii  atteeiiite; 
the  nninen.iis  oieel.iiijs  that  ivore  ealh-d  in  every  purl  of  the  him.nl.. in,  to 
the  professed  intent  „f  enuiitci-aetine:  tiiis  attempt  nf  the  ministry."  -V,.fs  tn 
P.,r>.  Hi*.,?,,,  vol.  nxii.  p.  3**1.  It  was  at  this  period  that  I'os  mndo  -.lie 
declaration  which  I  have  quoted  in  tiie  previous  note. 

M  It  was  called  nt  the  time  the  "  lieigu  uf  Terror;"  nud  so  indeed  it 
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ing  a  struggle  of  party  into  a  war  of  proscription,  filled 
the  prisons  with  their  political  opponents,  anil  allowed 
them,  when  in  confinement,  to  be  treated  with  shameful 
Severity.393  If  a  man  was  known  to  be  a  reformer,  he  was 
constantly  in  danger  of  being  arretted  ;  and  if  he  escaped 
that,  he  was  watched  at  every  turn,  and  his  private  letters 
were  opened  as  they  passed  thruu^h  llie  pus  [-office.3"' 
such  cases,  no  scruples  wcrcjillowcd.  Even  the  c 
of  domestic  life  was  violated.  No  opponent  of  govern- 
ment was  safe  under  his  own  roof,  against  the  tales  of 
eaves- droppers  and  the  gossip  of  servants.  Discord  was 
introduced  into  the  bosom  of  families,  and  schisms  caused 
between  parents  and  their  children.335  Not  onlv  were 
the  most  strenuous  attempts  made  to  silence  the  press, 
but  the  booksellers  were  so  constantly  prosecuted,  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court.330    Indeed,  whoever  opposed  the 

whs  for  every  opponent  of  government.  Sec  CampttWi  Chancdlort,  vol.  vi. 
I>.  ■(  11  ;  .(/-..(.  i-f  W.ii-rM.I,  v.,1.  ii.  ».  Ii7  ;  :,u,\  Tr„tfr*  .if,;,,.      fox,  p.  10. 

*>  "The  inhjiiitoi^  system  ..f  ■  ee ro j.  iui:.rii=(.[Lrnenl.  .'.noer  whieh  Pitt 
■Mel  Uim.ke-  ha.l  in,"  lilli-,1  ali  1.1..-  ^inJi  .lit;,  ].,.rll:ni...  ru^iry  reformers:  men 

who  wen:  c:i-t  into  ilnnili-.iii*  wit!  r  any  nohlio  :i...-ii-.iri  in.  ami  from  wli-.ni 

tin;  li;iln-;i'.<-..!  j.ii<  -'. i ■  | . .  ns.inn  icl  hu'l  takii:  uv.Ti-  hi. JK'  •)!"  re'ire*-.."  r,„ii-y« 
Hilt,  of  Patty,  vul.  iii.  p.  447.  On  the  enieliy  wit!,  v,]ndi  il.oso  ;.-.liiioal 
i.p:i  >nei.t-  hi  L'«vi:ri;iiient  wen  treate.1  when  in  [irirun,  see  ,S'.y,/„  II,,,,. 
„f  T..-.1.-.  v..l.  ii.  lil,  12.".,  4_':1;  };„■!.  ///■,'.  v.,[.  viv.iv.  ].|..  II:!,  lKl,  lili, 
l'iii>,  IT",  ."j  Ifi,  v..l.  sssi-.  ,>[..  71^,  7.i:i  ;  <:,;„„■„?:„■>  f:-,;,fl<:!,\.„:  Hi,  nts, 
87,  140,  82a. 

™  LiJtofCurrit,  vol.  ii.  p.  1W>;  fkq  h,  i*>~\{,M.ofT,>ohr,  vol  ii.  pp.1  IS, 


.^i.  «  "I  V  ■■■■V:  .  V..].  |L.  |i;>.    I  .  ..   I  I  ... 

There  waieven  shleralile  ililtieullv  in  lintline;  ii  printer  f..r  T*  ike's 

ci.  :.t  ,.hil..|..L-ir:il  ivcfc.  /'.(.■  /',>■  ,■<>..,..«  .■;  l>«?l-„.  See  .v.v-i«u'»  ,V™.  »/ 
7-..-.I-.  v.,1.  ii.  1T  ills.  ]„  in*.  I  ..<"v,mte  1.,  tj.u-twrid.t  (/.<»<,/('.„•,- 
trr,;l,t,  1-.1L  i.  p.  ili):  "  flic  .looi-eii  ii-nia-r  Wak.-liohl  •  |,iiWi-J].T  appears 
tf  me  ileoi.au-  ao-ain.t  the  liiuTtv  of  tlie  pros'  :  :nnl.  indeed,  aller  it.  loo  lv.i. 
hardly  fiiiieeive  ii'.w  any  prudent  tradesman  oan  venture  0,  pui.lish  aiiy 
thin-  that  can,  in  any  way,  ho  di-aoveoable  to  the  tniliisteni." 
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government  was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country.307 
Political  associations  and  public  meetings  wore  strictly 
forbidden.  Every  popular  loader  was  in  personal  danger ; 
and  every  popular  assemblage  was  dispersed,  either  by 
threats  or  by  military  execution.  That  hateful  machinery, 
familiar  to  the  worst  days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
put  into  motion.  Spies  wore  paid  ;  witnesses  were  sub- 
orned; juries  were  packed.ase  The  coffee-houses,  the  inns, 
and  the  clubs,  were  filled  with  emissaries  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  reported  the  most  hasty  expressions  of  com- 
mon con  versa  ti  on.3™  If,  by  these  means  no  sort  of  evi- 
dence could  be  collected,  there  was  another  resource,  which 
was  unsparingly  used.  For,  the  habeas-corpus  act  being 
constantly  suspended,  the  crown  had  the  power  of  im- 
prisoning without  inquiry,  and  without  limitation,  any 
person  offensive  to  the  ministry,  but  of  whose  crime  no 
proof  was  attempted  to  be  brought.400 

■"  Those  who  opposed  the  slave-  trade  were  called  jacobins,  and  "enemies 
to  the  ministers ;"  aiid  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie  was  pronounced  to  lie  • 
jiituliiii,  mill  mi  "  eiiiTiiy  tu  his  tui.inr;.',"  ln:«niee  he  remoustinted  against 
■  •),<-  sliiiiiiul'il  ]j::ir;iu-r  in  nhiili  tin;  Ki',h'l:sli  ii'HiTulii'.-lit,  in  1800,  allowed 
!  tfw  Kwiidi  prisoners  to  be  treated.  Lite •■■:'  t.'urrit,  vul.  i.  pp.  :s:'.u,  :m  :  life 
„f  It ■;//,.;-/i,r.;,  v.,1.  i.  j,f>.  342-:S44,  vuL'ii  pp.  Ifi,         Pari.  Hul.  vol.  m 

P  ■:.  'if. '.,r.<  'ill:. '■,:  Wrmixiptri,  vol.  ii. 

«.  .....  u,.  p.  2H7 ;  A dtlfiAus-i  Hlu.  vol.  vi.  p.  -264  ; 

7IIA,  pp.  I.ifi,  lllil;  .VfewAnu't  3ltm.  of  Tu>i/,tvl  ii. 
p.  lb  ;         ■/(;;;■,-,>.  vol.  i/n.  172;  CantybdVt  ChimaHori,vu\.  vi.  p.  318. 

pp.  1538,  lSW^BeUr^t  '^^^v^^Aw!6'3tr!'S74'B6i'  V°'  *"¥' 
^  M  In  addition  to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  iiute,  compare 

vol.  vii.  p.  104,  axAJkmpbiii  ifitf.  of^QMryflll  voL  vi.  p.  45.  hi  ITlis, 
I'niiiii.ll  uroh-  to  Sir  JarniT  Smith  {CvrrapiMjaKf  of  Sir  J.  K.  SmI:I,,  vul.  ii. 
p.  14:s) :  "  The  power  of  the  crown  ia  become  irresistible.  The  new  *dinui! 
uf  iiiiiniaitiuti  in:..  w-;v  Minn's  ;>iiv  il,-  ,-iTCilin.Uuii.TS  is  beyond  any  :.tli]i:|>l 
I  have  ever  heard  of  under  Louie  XIV." 

n  his  speech  on  the  habeas-corpus  sii 


under  such  a  govarunM 


i .  .i  in  :»jii  ■  ''i  'i  ■■in  ■ 

■  I,  Ik;  ■Ii"iii;;jt  eiil  tliiy  wi 
ine  they  were  pjimr  in  ii.Uk; 

1  Lord  Holla 
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Such  was  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  rulers  of  England,  under  pretence  of 
protecting  the  institutions  of  the  country,  oppressed  the 
people,  for  whoso  benefit  alone  those  institutions  ought  to 
exist.  Nor  was  even  this  the  whole  of  the  injury  they 
actually  inflicted.  Their  attempts  to  stop  the  progress  of 
opinions  were  intimately  connected  with  that  monstrous 
system  of  foreign  policy,  by  which  there  has  been  entailed 
upon  us  a  debt  of  unexampled  magnitude.  To  pay  the 
interest  of  this,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  a 
profuse  and  reckless  administration,  taxes  were  laid  upon 
nearly  every  product  of  industry  and  of  nature.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  these  taxes  fell  upon  the  great 
body  of  the  people,101  who  were  thus  placed  in  a  position 
of  singular  hardship.  For  the  upper  classes  not  only  re- 
fused to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  reforms  which  were 
urgently  required,  but  compolled  the  country  to  pay  for 
the  precautions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  take.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
government  diminished  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
wasted  tlie  fruit  of  their  industry,  in  order  to  protect  that 
very  people  against  opinions  which  the  growth  of  their 
knowledge  had  irresistibly  forced  upon  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  face  of  these  circum-_ 
stances,  some  of  the  ablest  observers  should  have  despaired 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  should  have  believed  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  despotic  government  would 
bo  firmly  established.  Even  we,  who,  looking  at  these 
things  half  a  century  after  they  occurred,  are  able  to  take 
a  calmer  view,  and  who  moreover  possess  the  advantages 
of  a  larger  knowledge,  and  a.  riper  experience,  must  never- 
theless allow  that,  so  far  as  political  events  were  concerned, 
the  danger  was  more  imminent  than  at  any  moment  since 

litrii  ii:i|>ri;oN''!i  in  vir'uc  il  dial  r.n  .i>,  .  ■  .  ,i.  '  ■.  Inu-i  1  ■  ■■  i'.,,'  tn  i-inl, 


Mil.  <):i  lin  i-il'L-tl  ;l  tin-  si;s[>i':i:-io[i  "f  tlit  tialivus  turpils  uus,  npuri  !i I  na- 
ture, tee  Lift  of  CurrU,  vul  i.  p.  506. 

Ht-e  Jeufivt-  t-vidi-ufL-  uf  tills-,  in  I'-irt'r' s  /V«w.n  ufll,'  Xnti„<i.  vul.  ii. 
;■[,.  ;KI  iV:  ;  :nul,  on  tin-  civ  ■ninni.s  lhl-i  im-  -  uf  i\|kii:v  u:i(1  t:ix:il  i-.-n,  !:.'-■ 
Pdtne't  Lift  of  StdnUnUh,  vul.  i.  p.  3C8,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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the  reign  of  Charles.  I.    lint  what  was  forgotten  then,  anil 

what  if  »■.■>■  I'Ht.ii  i<rj^->lt'-i  ».  i-  lli.it  (--btl-.-tt  •  v.  ut.i 

form  only  one  of  tlic  many  parts  which  compose  tho  his- 
tory of  a  great  country.  In  tho  period  we  have  been 
considering,  tin.'  political  movement  was,  no  doubt,  more 
threatening  than  it  had  been  for  several  generations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  movement  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  highly  favourable,  and  its  influence  was  rapidly 
Spreading.  Hence  it  was  that,  while  the  government  of 
tho  country  tended  in  one  direction,  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  tended  in  another;  and  while  political  events  kept 
us  back,  intellectual  events  urged  ua  forward.  In  this 
way,  the  despotic  principles  that  were  enforced  were,  in 
sonie  degree,  neutralized;  and  although  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  them  from  causing  great  suffering,  still  the 
effect  of  that  suffering  wits  to  increase  the  determination 
of  tho  people  to  reform  a  system  under  which  such  evils 
could  be  indicted.  For  while  they  felt  the  evils,  the  know- 
ledge which  they  had  obtained  made  them  see  the  remedy. 
They  saw  that  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs 
were  despotic ;  but  they  saw,  too,  that  the  system  must 
be  wrong,  which  could  secure  to  such  men  such  authority. 
Tliis  confirmed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  justified  their  re- 
solution to  effect  some  fresh  arrangement,  which  should 
allow  their  voices  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the 
state.4"3  And  that  resolution,  I  need  hardly  add,  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  it  eventually  produced  those 
great  legislative  reforms  which  have-  already  signalized 
the  present  century,  have  given  a  new  tone  to  the  cha- 
racter of  public  men,  and  changed  the  structure  of  the 
English  parliament. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  were,  in 

"*  A  car.'flll  dwn-i'  nf  wlinl  mis  ;v>iri!(  mi  ];,ti:  in  tin'  niniiUvurli  Cl'lL- 
tlUT,  l'\[HV.<-L.'s.  Wluil.  L'LirlV  ill  tllC  iiini'tn'ii  I  h  iV'ltn  ty ,  »ii  I  .VfiH  111  II 2  tl'Ll 
iMmittiwII  nf'lims'.  llltitl  of  |>l:i!]l.  m«:ni  n I iciuTl.ll m! II I who  1 1 il L t  III.  ilUv:V;]t 
in  (in.  i.iistin  >  (■i..ri!|.;iini  :  I  in  in .  ..J..t:l1h-  l:ix;,tii.n.  ill,'  iv-iit  .if  tin.'  ulinc- 
i^flirv  wars  of  tht  iviju  of  OcorRi;  III.,  ia  the  cause  nf  .nir  fiiii.;ir:ii:-::i:ii-m,  j 
iiiiii  limt  iiiiiiniiirii.lc  taxatiun  lias  Im-ii  iicrasiunerl  l)v  [lit;  House  nf  t'utti- 

ni-'ii-  l:cii:_'  r  |nm:il  nfrrifii  1 1  ■  ■„  i  i]  U:it<ii-d  tn  protect  the  property  of  the 

people."  J/icAolU'i  Ibcdleaioia,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 
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the  power  of  the  people.  Looking,  however,  at  the  coun- 
try, not  as  a  whole,  but  looking  merely  at  its  political  his- 
tory, we  find  that  the  personal  peculiarities  of  George  III., 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  came  to  the  throne, 
enabled  him  to  stop  the  great  progress,  and  eventually 
cause  a  dangerous  reaction.  Happily  for  the  fortunes  of 
England,  those  principles  of  liberty  which  he  and  bis 
MipjiorU;!'!!  wished  to  destroy,  bad  before  his  reign  become 
so  powerful,  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  they  not  only 
resisted  this  political  reaction,  but  seemed  to  gain  fresh 
strength  from  the  contest.  That  the  struggle  was  ardu- 
ous, and  at  one  time  extremely  critical,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  Such,  however,  is  the  force  of  liberal  opinions,  when  \ 
they  have  once  taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  that  not- 
withstanding the  ordeal  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  '. 


notwithstanding  the  punishments  inflicted  on  their  advo- 


cates, it  was  found  impossible  to  stifle  them  ;  it  was  found  j 
impossible  even  to  prevent  their  increase.  Doctrines 
subver  sive  of  every  principle  of  freedom  were  personally 
favoured  by  the  sovereign,  openly  avowed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  zealously  defended  by  the  most  powerful 
classes;  and  laws  in  accordance  with  these  doctrines  wore 
placed  on  our  statute-book,  and  enforced  in  our  courts. 
All,  however,  was  in  vain.  In  a  few  years  that  genera- 
tion began  to  pass  away;  a  better  one  succeeded  in  its 
place;  ami  the  system  of  tyranny  fell  to  the  ground.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  in  all  countries  which  are  even  tolerably 
free,  every  system  must  fall,  if  it  oppose^  the  march  of 
opinions,  and  giveji  shelter  to  maxims  and  institutions  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this  sort  of  contest, 
the  ultimate  result  is  never  doubtful.  For  the  vigour  of  an 
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arbitrary  government  depends  merely  on  a  few  individuals, 
who,  whatever  their  abilities  may  be,  are  liable,  after  their 
death,  to  be  replaced  by  timid  and  incompetent  successors. 
But  the  vigour  of  public  opinion  in  not  exposed  to  these 
casualties ;  it  is  unaffected  by,  the  laws  of  mortality ;  it 
does  not  flourish  to-day  and  decline  to-morrow;  and  so 
far  from  depending  on  the  lives  of  individual  men,  it  is 
governed  by  large  general  causes,  which,  from  their  very 
comprehensiveness,  are  in  short  periods  scarcely  seen,  but 
on  a  comparison  of  long  periods,  are  found  to  outweigh 
all  other  considerations,  and  reduce  to  insignificance  those 
little  stratagems  by  which  princes  and  statesmen  think  to 
disturb  the  order  of  events,  and  mould  to  their  will  the 
destinies  of  a  great  and  civilized  people. 

These  are  broad  and  general  truths,  which  will  hardly 
be  questioned  by  any  man  who,  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  history,  has  reflected  much  on  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  modem  society.  But  during  the  period  we 
have  been  considering,  they  were  utterly  neglected  by  our 
political  rulers,  who  not  only  thought  themselves  able  to 
chock  the  growth  of  opinions,  but  entirely  mistook  the 
very  end  and  object  of  government.  In  those  days,  it 
was  believed  that  government  is  made  for  the  minority, 
to  whose  wishes  the  majority  are  bound  humbly  to  sub- 
mit. It  was  believed  that  the  power  of  making  laws  must 
always  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  classes; 
that  the  nation  at  large  has  no  concern  with  those  laws, 
except  to  obey  them  i403  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise 
government  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  people  by  pre- 
venting them  from  being  enlightened  by  the  spread  of 
knowledge*"    Wo  may  surely  deem  it  a  remarkable  cir- 

™  Bishop  Ilorslcy,  the  great  champion  of  the  existing  slate  of  things, 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1795,  thnt  he  "  did  not  know  what  the  maxa 
>     of  the  people  in  any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them." 
Cool/ 1  Jiut.  of  ftrty,  vol.  iii.  p.  J36.    Compare  GWirm  oil  J'oyiUaliaa, 

p.  em 

Lord  Cockbiirn  (Life  of  Jeffrty,  1BS2,  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  B8)  Bays  :  "  If 
there  mas  any  principle  tint  was  reverenced  as  indisputable  by  almost  the 
whole  adherents  of  dm  party  in  power  sixty,  or  lifty,  or  perhaps  even 
furtv  yt;.r.«  a^f,  it  «■:■.=  that  i.l iu  it-n.n  iirid  uf  the  [vovlt  was  necessary  for 
their  obedience  to  the  law."    One  argument  was,  "  that  to  extend  iustruc- 
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cumstance,  that  these  notions,  and  the  schemes  of  legis- 
lation founded  upon  them,  should,  within  hnlf  a  century, 
have  died  away  so  completely,  that  they  are  no  longer 
advocated,  even  by  men  of  the  most  ordinary  abilities. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  great  change 
should  have  been  effected,  not  by  any  external  event,  nor 
by  a  sudden  insurrection  of  the  people,  but  by  the  un- 
aided action  of  moral  force, — the  silent,  though  over- 
whelming pressure  of  public  opinion.  This  has  always  ; 
seemed  to  me  a  decisive  proof  of  the  natural,  and,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  healthy  march  of  English  civilization.  It  : 
is  a  proof  of  an  elasticity,  and  vol  a  sobriety  of  spirit, 
Buch  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  displayed.  No  other 
nation  could  have  escaped  from  such  a  crisis,  except  by 
passing  through  a  revolution,  of  which  the  cost  might  we'll 


have  exceeded  the  gain.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  in 
England  the  course  of  affairs,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  Bince  the  sixteenth  century,  had  diffused  among 
the  people  a  know  ledge  of  their  own  resources,  and  a  skill 
and  independence  in  the  use  of  them,  imperfect,  indeed, 
but  still  far  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  of 
the  great  European  countries.  Besides  this,  other  circum- 
stances, which  will  be  hereafter  related,1"5  had,  so  early 
aa  tho  eleventh  century,  begun  to  affect  our  national  cha- 
racter, and  had  assisted  in  imparting  to  it  that  sturdy 
boldness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  habits  of  foresight, 
and  of  cautious  reserve,  to  which  the  English  mind  owes 
its  leading  peculiarities.  With  us,  therefore,  tho  love  of  I 
liberty  has  been  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  prudence,  which 
has  softened  its  violence,  without  impairing  its  strength,  j 
It  is  this  which,  more  than  onco,  has  taught  our  country-  ; 
men  to  bear  even  considerable  oppression  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  rising  against  their  oppressors.  It  has  ] 
taught  them  to  stay  their  hands ;  it  has  taught  them  to 
husband  their  force  until  they  can  use  it  with  irresistible 
effect.  To  this  great  and  valuable  habit  we  owe  the  safety 


lion,  would  lie  to  multiply  the  crime  of  forgerr!"  t'orttfl  Progr/u  of  the 
Kati'iii,  itA.  iii.  p.  200. 

«  Sea  chapters  i*.  and  I.,  on  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit. 
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of  England  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  the  people 
had  risen,  they  would  have  .staked  their  all ;  and  what  the 
result  of  that  desperate  game  would  have  been,  no  roan 
can  say.  Happily  for  them,  and  for  their  posterity,  they 
were  content  to  wait  yet  a  little;  they  were  willing  to 
hide  their  time,  and  watch  the  issue  of  things.  Of  this 
noble  conduct  their  descendants  reap  the  reward.  After 
tlio  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  political  crisis  began  to  sub- 
side,and  tin1  ]'n>ph:  reentered  •  > ■  ■  their  former  rights.  For 
although  their  rights  had  been  in  abeyance,  they  were  not 
destroyed,  simply  because  the  spirit  still  existed  by  which 
they  were  originally  won.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that, 
if  those  evil  days  had  been  prolonged,  that  same  spirit 
which  had  animated  their  fathers  iu  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
would  have  again  broken  forth,  and  society  have  been  con- 
vulsed by  a  revolution,  the  bare  idea  of  which  is  frightful 
to  contemplate.    In  the  mean  time,  all  this  was  avoided; 

of  the  country,  and  although  the  measures  of  government 
caused  a  disaffection  of  the  most  serious  kind,41*  still  the 
people,  taken  as  a  whole,  remained  firm,  and  patiently 
reserved  their  force  till  a  better  time,  when,  for  their  be- 
nefit, a  new  party  was  organized  iu  the  state,  by  whom 
their  interests  were  successfully  advocated  even  within  the 
walls  of  parliament. 

This  great  and  salutary  reaction  began  early  in  the 
present  century ;  but  the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
it  are  ho  extremely  complicated,  and  have  been  so  little 
studied,  that  I  cannot  pretend  iu  this  Introduction  to  offer 
even  a  sketch  of  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  what  must 
be  generally  known,  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  move- 
ment has  continued  with  unabated  speed.  Every  thing 
which  has  been  done,  has  increased  the  influence  of  the 
people.  Blow  after  blow  has  been  directed  against  these 
classes  which  were  once  the  Bole  depositaries  of  power. 

Kpirit  uYdiscuntent  was 'Sttnwd"  in  lWi  and  thVonly  wondw'is.'thlt  the 
pivjrik'  were  uble  iu  kivri  it  in  bounds.  That,  however,  is  a  quest  Lull  which 
wrileis  of  hid  auuup  nuver  consider. 
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The  Reform  Bill,  the  Emancipation  nf  the  Catholics,  and 
then  liepeal  of  Lite  Corn-laws,  are  admitted  to  be  the  three 
greatest  political  achievements  of  the  present  generation. 
Each  nf  these  vast  measures  has  depressed  a  powerful 
party.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  has  lessoned  the 
influence  of  hereditary  rank,  and  has  broken  up  that  sreat 
oligarch  v  of  landowners,  by  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  long  been  ruled.    The  abolition  of  Pro  tent  if  in  has  still 


superstitious  feelings  by  wh 
mainly  upheld,  received  a  so 
of  the  Teat  and  Corporator, 
admission  of  Catholics  into 
are  with  reason  regarded 
mischievous  import  for  the 
Church.1"'    These  measure. 


von:  shock,  first  by  ihe  repeal 

Acts,  and  afterwards  by  the 
the  legislature  ;  steps  which 
as  supplying  precedents  of 
interests  of  the  Established 
t,  and  others  which  are  now 
icn,  and  will  continue  to  take, 


lighten  public  opinion ;  but  every  one  allows  that,  so  soon  as 
public  opinion  is  formed,  it  can  no  longer  be  withstood.  On 
this  point  alt  are  agreed  ;  and  this  new  power,  which  is 
gradually  superseding  every  other,  is  now  obeyed  by  those 


character  of  the  British  legislature."  Hnrj 
[dsn  |.p.  nil-,  iiu,  ;sii!i,  HVti.    Theiv  on  he  in.  ,[.-.nl.t  th:,:       I.i-.in].  ni'fuly 

estimated  the  ibn-iT  <l,         Own         lv  ;  us  1..  till.-  O .![.. -ril I i"l I  iill'i  l'i."  t 

Aets,  vvJiieU,  s.;v,  [i,i„tt„.r  msh.il,  ( j  '„.■„/,„      l.,f,  <J  I'll:,  vol.  ii.  |>.  CtJt), 

".Wf.T.- jllftly  l-.n;.,dc.(  ;L«  1 1 .  Ii  JLn.lfSl  l;„lv.U.Vs   ..,1  l\K   llntish  C  Wll,  " 

nlilv  uv,,  ni^i.iljiir.-  wlio  wtiv  villi., j;  lr."i,r.,::'il  tiiwi'  jitrfL-eutiltK  law.  S>oe 
/;,.'■,.,,,  IIW,,,,,'*  /,,/.  „///, „„■■'/,  v.,1.  i.  ,..  anil,  [,.11-a  I'.ldnn,  to  the  lust 
stiirnl  ut,  fu(  ii,,..  ctIlilco-Ij,  i.riiiinnin.-i'il  1 1 ■  r ■  h:ll  |.,v  ii  |.i-!b]in^  ihrse  acta  to  he 
"a  revulutionnry  bill."  iv*i'«  Aire  >/  /*«,  v.,1.  ii,  p.  aua. 
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very  statesmen  who,  had  they  lived  sixty  years  ago,  would 
have  been  the  first  to  deny  its  authority,  ridicule  its  pre- 
tensions, and,  if  possible,  extinguish  its  liberty. 

Such  ia  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  public  men 
of  our  time  from  those  who  nourished  under  that  bad  sys- 
tem which  George  III.  sought  to  perpetuate.  And  it  is 
evident,  that  this  vast  progress  was  brought  about  rather 
by  destroying  the  system,  than  by  improving  the  men. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  the  system  perished  because  it  was 
unsuited  to  the  age;  in  other  words,  because  a  progressive 
people  will  never  tolerate  an  unprogressive  government. 
But  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  history,  that  our  legislators, 
even  to  the  last  moment,  were  so  terrified  by  the  idea  of 
innovation,  that  they  refused  every  reform,  until  the  voice 
of  the  people  rose  high  enough  to  awe  them  into  submis- 
sion, and  forced  them  to  grant  what,  without  such  pressure, 
they  would  by  no  means  have  conceded. 

These  things  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  our  political 
rulers.  They  ought  also  to  moderate  the  presumption  of 
legislators,  and  teach  them  that  their  best  measures  are 
but  temporary  expedients,  which  it  will  be  the  business 
of  a  later  and  riper  ago  to  efface.  It  would  bo  well  if 
such  considerations  were  to  check  the  confidence,  and 
silence  the  loquacity,  of  those  superficial  men,  who,  raised 
to  temporary  power1,  think  themselves  bound  to  guarantee 
certain  institutions,  and  uphold  certain  opinions.  They 
ought  clearly  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  lie  within 
their  function  thus  to  anticipate  the  march  of  affairs,  and 
provide  for  distant  contingencies.  In  trifling  mat  ten*, 
indeed,  this  may  be  done  without  danger ;  though,  as  the 
constant  changes  in  the  laws  of  every  country  abundantly 
prove,  it  is  also  done  without  benefit.  But  in  reference 
to  those  large  and  fundamental  measures  which  bear  upon 
the  destiny  of  a  people,  such  anticipation  is  worse  than 
useless,- — it  is  highly  injurious.  In  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  politics,  so  far  from  being  a  science,  is  one  of 
the  most  backward  of  all  the  arts  ;  and  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  legislator  is,  to  look  upon  his  craft  as  con- 
sisting in  the  adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to 
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temporary  emergencies.403  His  business  is  to  follow  tlie 
age,  and  not  at  all  to  attempt  to  load  it.  Ho  should  bo 
satisfied  with  Mndying  what,  is  passing  around  liim;  and 
should  modify  his  schemes,  not  according  to  tlio  notions 
he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers,  but  according  to  the 
;»>.:■  i Jnl  I'sin-ciick's  of  Lis  own  time.  For  ho  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  the  movements  of  society  have  now  hecome  so 
rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one  generation  are  no  measure  of 
the  wants  of  another;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle  talk  ahout 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  fast  discarding 
those  trite  and  sleepy  maxims  which  have  hitherto  im- 
posed upon  them,  but  hy  which  they  will  not  consent  to 
be  much  longer  troubled. 

Sir  C.  Len-is,  thimuti  In  liis  learned  wnrk  Ijc  over-entinintea  the  re- 
sources possessed  by  politicians,  docs  nevertheless  allow  that  they  are  rarely 
able  to  anticipate  the  manner  in  wliii-h  lli.ir  im  ami  e>  mil  nut.  /.  sit  r,ii 
thi  Mtlhahnf  <»,!.  ;; ■■,!,„.!  Hint  ii.;s„„;;>.i  i:,  I  *:>■!,  vnl,  ii.  pp.  3111- 

:v\-i.  A  mini-  i.f  repute,  M.  L-'Usmhi,  wiys :  !/■■<!■  <lrt«  l>ij,';«„ui.-,  vui.  i.  p.  I'J): 
"  (In  diii:  etre  trej  indulgent  tur  lea  urrcurs  de  la  politique,  b.  cauae  de  U 
f:n  i;ii;  ,(u  il  y  b  it  en  commcltre  ;  ciTenrs  ausquelles  la  ange^e  uieine 
ipiel.pel'oi*  i-ntr.iim-  "  The  l.r.-l  [iurt  i:f  tliis  pfiHeiice  is  [rue  tiiuligh  ;  hut 
i[  iv.nvevs  a  :v.ith  n-iiieh  unuh!  to  repress  that  love  of  interitring  with  tho 
tint .U-! I  iiiaivli  nf  affairs  wl.iuli  .till  eliaraeleriies  politicians,  even  in  [lie 
freest  countries. 
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OOTLDTI  OF  THK  HllTOEI  OF  THE  t'llENCH  INTELLECT  FROM  THE  MlI>DLE  OF 
THE  SrXT£ES[II  L'LSTI  HY  III  THE  AlTESSIOS  TO  1'OWEII  OF  l.OCIS  XIV. 

The  consideration  of  these  great  changes  in  the  English 
mind,  lias  led  me  into  a  digression,  which,  so  far  from 
being  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  Introduction,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  it.  In  this, 
lis  in  many  other  respects,  there  is  a  marked  analogy  be- 
tween investigations  concerning  the  structure  of  society 
and  investigations  concerning  the  human  body.  Thus,  it 
has  been  found,  that  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a  theory 
of  disease  is  by  beginning  with  the  theory  of  health;  and 
that  the  foundation  of  all  sound  pathology  must  be  first 
sought  in  an  observation,  not  of  the  abnormal,  but  of  the 
normal  functions  of  life.  Just  in  the  same  way,  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found,  that  the  best  method  of  arriving  at 
great  soeial  truths,  is  by  first  investigating  those  eases  in 
which  society  has  developed  itself  accenting  to  its  own 
laws,  and  in  which  the  governing  powers  have  least  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  spirit  of  their  times.1    It  is  on 

1  The  question  as  to  whether  the  study  of  normal  phenomena  should  or 

1-1  til  ii' .1  iM-wcili'  111'1  flinlv  .if  ill  idiiI  iiiiuf,  i-  i if  lilt;  -|-..'.il.  -'.  ilii]iurtaln:e; 

:ltl.I  :i  iifjiWt  (.f  ir  !i;n  iMind'Ufil  rcmfiiM.iTi  inli.  every  wurk  1  hale  tt.ni  i.u 
^i^luliil  'if  i-i.li iTHLintr.f  ! I i^r.ivv.  K..r  viiii  ;.l  ■.■iiliiilniv  l";ill^  II !i:i I,  :  li.iv 
hiip  lii-fii  mi  ro-.igni/.eil  ]irini'i|ili'  nf  iirniin;i'iiii'i;l  ;  miii  lii-leriji!*,  in.duil  „f 
fi.lkjv.irn:  :i  s^iciitilif  ]i:et]..nl  Miititi  ti.  the  iieiiml  fxLcfin'ks  uf  '.rir  ktwiv- 
have  Mlr.jili.-i)  Jin  <_iiL].i  1-: nu-tln.il  .-isiltil  hi  tln-ii-  null  i-xijji'tn-ithj 
:m:i  hiiv..  ^i'.  Lii  ].rii.ril_f  ili:i'i  i  i  in  i..i.-.uitrii  s- uiiL-L i :m;ii  aei-.i-ilinr;  to  tiieir 
sizi',  !'.)iiir'.inif:.  i-.if.  niine;  tn  their  iiiiliijintv.  ii.ij.i.[i  tut-i-  iieeiirJiiie:  t.i  tiieir 
rv  ._.|:i|.liita!  p. ..hi. ill,  ...luetina-.  Her. il-ilili^  t.i  tllfir  K.-nhll,  fithrlitiil'S  il.:- 
ciircliuj;  ti.  tln-ir  idi-iuii,  M-iik-tinn-i.  a-.'..-  l  ..Ijntr  ;..  the  l.-iiiiialiev  .  f  their 
ILl.-i  inuvi-,  iui.1  Miiiii-tiiiH-ii  :iivin.:iiiif  t.i  tin-  fai-iiitie.  vmili  the  1 1 Ir-t . .1  Ln i 
hisiin-lf  ]nifsi.s.-i  ti  f.ri;.ilii..;liiiL,-  niiiCi.riiJp.  A!l  thew  ;,rr  favtiti.uii  c..n  .nitr- 
ations; mid,  in  n  i:liih.w>pliii;  \ieu-,  it  it  evident  lliat  ]iieeeih;]ii;v  fla.iild  s,e 
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this  account  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  position  of 
France,  I  have  begun  by  examining  the  position  of  Eng- 

fiiveiL  ti>  i-i.unlrii-;  by  the  ■  i i - : . >r L : l : i  -olely  hi  reference  In  the  ease  with  which 
their  hi. tore  ,-.in  [>.■  i_viiei-.ci/od  l  foli.ovii-  in  this  ivpict  the  sch-niihc 

uf  [.r...-,-i!ins  from  tin-  - 1 . n i .  1  e ■  iu  Hi..  ,  pie-;.    ThU  leads  us  to  the  eou- 

cl-isii.il,  tint  ill  the  sm.lv  of  Man,  is  in  the  study  ..f  Nature,  vl n-  rpicstion  of 
priority  n'-.ilvt!  it.-elf  into  a  ipicstioii  of  aberration ;  sm.l  tint  the  mora 
iihirnuH  liny  people  have  been,  t ] i : l V  is  to  say,  the  more  they  have  been  in- 


aclf  too  positively 
iiiTiot  help  raying 


I  nm  aware,  is  supported  hy  none.  It 
brunches  of  inquiry  chicll  deal  with 
Causeji,  have  been  raised  to  sciences  sn 

it.  iiili.:iii  eieutly  ihcc'.ed  by  foreign  canned.  me  ore'iaic  worm.  ;-.r  e\iiupic, 
is  more  perturbed  hy  '.lie  inorganic  iioiid,  tlmn  the  inorganic  world  is  per- 
turbed by  it.  Hence  we  tin. I  :li  i;  th.:  iu  .i  L-;iiiie  sciences  have  always  been 
cullivati  il  before  tli.'  organic,  ones,  md  at  tiic  present  111', uuml  hit  far  more 
nd'uncid  tlmn  they.     In  the  siuie  way,  human  (iliy.-ioli.^-v  is  elder  than 

1  iar;  pa'.hi.lo-v  ,  a:;. I  while  the  ;.|ivmv|.ii",-  ,if  ill,,  vejeial.'li-  kiinidnui  has 

been  Hiuwfully  |.i-..-er,t.,.l  since  I  he  larter  half  of  ll,e  Seventeenth  century, 
the  pathology  of  mil  TBgetalile  kingdom  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  since 

largo  scale,  hive  yet  been  nude  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  plmta.  It  op- 
pear*,  therefore,  that,  different  uitc.  an  !  diiVereut  .-eiiiiiees  hear  unconscious 
test  i  in-,  ny  In  the  u-ele<-:u-s  of  pay  in  it  iiurli  attention  tu  the  abnormal,  until 
cii:i-id..ra,;'li..  pn.::io:s  :ei*  1      j  iiiado  in  I  he  >ftdv  of  The  ]]•  .rinal ;  mid  tins 

from  Coloring^  hold  that  phi  -i.d.'.yy  is  t  ie  I, a -i*  of  pathology,  and  that  the 
laws  ol'disci-c  are  to  he  raised,  le.t  fr.eii  the  phenomena  presented  in  disease, 
hut  from  tine.'  pre.euted  ill  health;  in  other  word-,  that  [ialh.,l.iL'y  should 
be  ill  restituted  deductively  rather  than  inductively,  anil  that  morbid  ana- 
tomy and  clinical  observations  limy  verify  the  e  .indu-iou*  of  science,  hut 
can  never  supply  the  means  of  creating  the  science  itself.  On  tills  ei- 
lia-uicly  interest  nil  l|Ne-lioli.  ciCiipjrc  <!.;■  i S-iuit  //;/.,;,:,  !li.-l.  .In  Antl- 

,H„ii,*,l,V<>r,H:>i*it!;,l,  vol.  ii.  ]>p.  '-),  HI.  I  K7;    V.u,,  ,v„™-,-./,  i„  Eur,/- 

rlm..  oil!,.-  Mr-tie.,!  .-W.o.io.  p.  Mil:  llichtl.  .1  ,:.-tl-:,„  .1  <,V.,/..V.\  vol.  i.  p.  -'I  ; 
<;'.!!, \\:.,-h..e»\  i.     -(_■;;  <;.,„;,  /V- I'-.!,,-,  vol.  iii.  iv.  :'.H, 

(Oo-«,nvol.  i.  p.  1  I  I  ;  i;.:.y.t.  ,*:■/:.''  /•':■',■,  pj..  \,  Jill  I,  li.ej ;  /-',WlVj  />«Mo%y 
tv,,l  ,M; r.-ft-ry,  p.  :S;  IV.tluei!!-,  !'!,,><-.l„p.  ■  -.,„:/*<>-;.;  Vol.  i.  p.  2(1;  Fencft- 
Icrsl-Uiif  Sliilifil  l:-'ich-l;,,,i,  p.  uiri),  J.-.ii:-r-, tee's  /(Cries  ok  J/itn,  1844, 
p.  -tS;  Slill/i'i  V'tthnky,,,  p.  S. 

Another  confirmitfoB  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  is,  that  pathological 

•  ii.  ■ '..     .a..        il1  ■  in;; ;    he  ■■  ■(•  ml  ■   ;■  ;har  ih.   ) 

kuowleiije  of  the  norma:  stale  i.*  not  oilh.  ient  Iv  advanced.  See  SMi-  -m 
IL-  /Ir.o",,,  pp.  7i;-'.<-2,  :\-:7.       ;  Ileum  i,„  '!>■  X,, -,.,.,<  ,>■,,.,•,„,.  in  Thir.i  /:,-. 

y.rt  r./JHt.  .l—,'.\>-  7-i   lhtl,:u,t\  Sl.dic-A  X-  I:,  ]>.  IJIS;  ./„„„  „„,(  ,si,lV- 

h'nj'i  Pathelog.  Anal.  p.  811. 
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land.  In  order  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
eases of  the  first  country  wore  aggravated  by  the  quackery 
of  ignorant  rulers,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the 
way  in  which  the  health  of  the  second  country  was  pre- 
served by  being  subjected  to  smaller  interference,  and 
allowed  with  greater  liberty  to  continue  its  natural  march. 
With  the  light,  therefore,  which  wo  have  acquired  by  a 
study  of  tho  normal  condition  of  the  English  mind,  we 
can,  with  the  greater  case,  now  apply  our  principles  to 
that  abnormal  condition  of  French  society,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
some  of  the  dearest  interests  of  civilization  were  im- 
perilled. 

In  France,  a  long  train  of  events,  which  I  shall  here- 
after relate,  had,  from  an  early  period,  given  to  the  clergy 
a  share  of  power  larger  than  that  which  they  possessed 
in  England.  The  results  of  this  were  for  a  time  decidedly 
ban ■tirial,  inasmuch  as  tho  church  restrained  the  lawless- 
ness of  a  barbarous  age,  and  secured  a  refuge  for  the  weak 
and  oppressed.  But  as  tho  French  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, the  spiritual  authority,  which  had  done  so  much 
to  curb  their  passions,  began  to  press  heavily  upon  their 
"cuius,  and  impede  its  movements.  That  same  ecclesi- 
astical power,  which  to  an  ignorant  age  is  an  unmixed 
benefit,  is  to  a  more  enlightened  age  a  serious  evil.  The 
proof  of  this  was  soon  apparent.  For  when  the  Reform- 
ation broke  out,  the  church  had  in  England  been  so  weak- 
ened, that  it  fell  almost  at  the  first  assault;  its  revenues 
were  seined  by  the  crown,*  and  its  offices,  after  being 
greatly  diminished  both  in  authority  and  in  wealth,  were 
bestowed  upon  new  men,  who,  from  tho  uncertainty  of 
their  tenure,  and  tho  novelty  of  their  doctrines,  lacked 
that  long-established  prescription  by  which  the  claims  of 
the  profession  are  mainly  supported.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  w  as  the  beginning  of  an  uninterrupted  pro- 

amoroit'"^  L^/;..L^.ir^].  i^-  ;■;„,'.  !;■]■:.  iltea^, 

vol.  i.  pp.  1&M64,  :uid  En <,st„„:  /■;„■// M  A.^^aiiw,  p.  £iS. 
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gross,  in  which,  at  every  successive  stop,  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  lost  some  of  its  influence.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  clergy  wore  so  powerful,  that  they  were  able  to 
withstand  the  Reformation,  and  thus  preserve  for  them- 
selves those  exclusive  privileges  which  their  English  bre- 
thren vainly  attempted  to  retain. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  second  marked  di- 
vergence between  French  and  English  civilization,3  which 
hail  its  origin,  indeed,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  which 
now  first  produced  conspicuous  results.  Both  countries 
had,  in  their  infancy,  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  church, 
which  always  showed  itself  ready  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and  the  nobles*  But 
in  both  countries,  as  society  advanced,  there  arose  a  ca- 
pacity for  self-protection;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth,  or 
probably  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  urgently 
necessary  to  diminish  that  spiritual  authority,  which,  by 
prejudging  the  opinions  of  men,  has  impeded  the  march, 
of  their  knowledge.5  It  is  on  this  account  that  Protes- 
tantism, mi  far  from  being,  as  iis  enemies  have  called  it,  an 
aberration  arising  from  accidental  causes,  was  essentially 
a  normal  movement,  and  was  the  legitimate  expression  of 
the  wants  of  the  European  intellect.  Indeed,  the  Refor-  ! 
mation  owed  its  success,  not  to  a  desire  of  pur  ifying  the 
church,  hut  to  a  desiro  of  lightening  its.  pressure;  and  it  i 
may  be  broadly  stated,  that  it  was  adopted  in  every  civil- 

■  The  first  divergence  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  protective  spirit, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  tu  L'sphim  in  the  licit  chapter. 

*  On  the  olilisiiti'jus  liutMpr  is  under  tn  the  L';uh!-lic  L-hiiyy,  see  some  i/' 

liti.nnl  :u,<!  very  pi-I  rem  irk*  in  A"' Xr.cwn  in   /.  v.ii.  ii.  ]jp.  374, 

37.1;  mid  in  t,'ni:.t'<  (Vc.'i'siW  Fmiirt.  Set  also  '  S.u.  i.l.r'i  Hist.  the 
Chunli.  v.,1.  iii.  pp.  !!)!)  UnC.  ST,;-,- i-.T,  vol.  v.  p.  1;!S,  v„l.  vi.  pp.  4n(l,  407  ; 

P.lVir.lir's  .\„.;h,  S"i  :n  C.i.i  ililCin/l/i.  vol.  i.  [1.  I.iu-1,1 ,:!'!  H',.<t.  i,f  E;„t- 

bii\-l.  vil.  ii  }i.  4i;  h'ihs.-nlh,  '/'.'■  i i'.y  stir  f/f\jr.         bnit,  Vul.i.  {>.  Mi; 
<Wi'/W.i  Hist,  .liil:  l-i.n.ri,  ,.,f  vol.  i.  p.  1S7. 

1  The  wav  in  ivhi.h  thisru-ti-a  U  rmioiwlv  fluted  1  iv  'LVtuii-niaiiii :  "  Wenn 
sich  nun  audi  eiu  fivitrtr  (ii'i»t  iI.t  Foi-aehuiig  rej(te,  so  fiuiu  it  sidi  jkiiii 
diu-eli  nvi  i  (jvninis-iitM;,  wcltlie  aus  jeiieiu  Supn  neit  iler  Tbenlu-ic  IW.-mii, 
lici-n-1  ■. 1 1 1 ■  1  jfftieiiLirn.    Hit  I'rst,!  iv:ir  :  [lie  uii-u -i-li I i l.  lie  V.  iinniii  k.iiiu  nieiit 

ill.,  r  die  i!|ti:iil.:ir.nii  luinilLSj;e:;Lli  Ikr  r.iieite  :  die  Vemimft  kiillil 

niehls  ill:,  wahr  i -i-k'.-n tn-n ,  wns  di'iib  Tnhal'.e  der  <  lir.riiluiriii.j;  ivi.ler.-pridit, 
und  nichtu  fiir  fulfil  erkem.eii,  was  dn-i  l!>cn  niigemessen  1st,— folgto  uu* 
deui  eriiteu."  O'eie/i.  iter  Vlil-n.  vul.  viii.  part,  i.  p.  S. 
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ized  country,  except  in  those  where  preceding  events  Had 
increased  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  cither 
amoti"  tlie  people  or  among  their  rulers.  This  was,  un- 
happily, the  case  with  France,  where  the  clergy  not  only 
triumphed  over  the  l'rotcstants,  hut  appeared,  tor  a  time, 
to  have  gained  fresh  authority  by  the  defeat  of  such  dan- 
gerous enemies." 

Tim  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that,  in  France,  every 
thing  assumed  a  more  theological  aspect  than  in  England. 
In  our  country,  the  ecclesiastical  .spirit  had,  by  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  become  so  feeble,  that  even  in- 

......  7  rf]le 


LelUgeiii  foreigners  were  struck  by  the  peculiarity.7  The 
same  nation,  which,  during  the  Crusades,  had  sacrificed 
innumerable  lives  in  the  hope  of  planting  the  Christ,;^ 
standard  in  the  heart  of  Asia,"  was  now  almost  indifferent 

■  Ab  to  the  influence  of  the  Reform alion  gem-rat!  v,  in  incmwnjr  th,- 

:Z,7        Zi  v. "rr-  l'"""'>  ">"'  «■"■  '"r  "'.  Fn'"™ 

ir,  ].-,„,,  ,,,„-.    i;  ;.!4,;,  ,,„i .n,v  ,  ...<»  amdiv.i,,,  <i  <v»-  < 

i.Lntt  .=-.■>  iroul;, -;.;,(.,        '.■•■i-iiii o,  ]-reK.clie  tantu  era  la  iieeiizu  del  nuir, 

nvotul,.  <■!!,■       Hit,  ,  |.,n„;i  et„-  -i.lL-l  v^-m.  si  .U'.,:..-.-  .1.  .In.-  oar",  em 

,],::  ,1  era         eu^L.kailt.-.  ee.i„e  l.=  .n.  ii..-  ^andr  11.  Italia,  elu-  totne 

t;,,,,,  ,l,'ll:i  chime  Dtatora  onirereuV    Ma  a™JJ«rt»  „J|cono™rlo  per  vera 
vibrio  ,li  ( ■,■:«!„.  ei.idiniiiilido.i  lanto  iiiti  in  "[■iliioue  oi  ,i.,v,-id<.  t,  i,.,r  r,r 
(;,',■  .  1  il'li  1 1 < -  l  iii  1<  -■■tilivano  nliru/./jirn  c  ne;;»re  tk  usbi  uj,".im'Ui.  /(.'((/kiJiS 
IV,,,-,,,,,.,        ii.  ,>.  Hii.    This  interesting ,Pa£*g°  =  ™« 

„l'„,;„,V].ni.,f.  ti,:,t.  til,.  ,  a.lialc  levant:,-,,.'  derived  fv..'i,  t:,.;  i..:ii  i..n 

have  been  overrated;  though  the  remote  advantages  were  umlouutcaiy  in- 

""""'Vlie  imliirereuci;  of  tin-  English  to  theoli.^ie;,!  dilute*,  and  U,.>  facility 

with  whirl,  I!,,:,  d.ut.-cd  thdr  !vii.-i.:n,  ,'i-i-"i  n>i».'y  ^-  ""^ 

- 1 , . . i  1-  !],■!,  [.  11, ts.    Sue,  for  instance,  Buna  *      •  '<".'<"■  ■  n-";  '■■  1  ';■'!  ;■ 

.,,  Mi,",.    1'ltIiu,  travelled  in  Ki:.i;l:'.H'i  ill  ii'-   'indole  <"  sixteenth 

■  v  "         I..  reo;  .l.ate-,  am)  rie.ouei,  ■■..tiiili  -  to  a;.od 

,„,„„.■;;  a.'d  letters;  fur  they  deft  know  whether  they  hoi,.oS  ,0   iod  or 

.,'.<  f  ■.,...,,.„.., ./■■„  /,'.,.  f,        series.  I',  -ins. 
■  .in  his,,,™!,  of  Iho  thmecnil,  reuiorv  ,,;,!.„,;:lv  .-<|,v-,v-  th.-  thvo- 
bidcal  CeUoesoltin-  l',^l>l.i'-,.-.i.:,f-.  ued  the  e,..:,|  U  le  -m.-.i  -d 

(!„■  ,..,litic:,l  ■  >„«■,:  "  [,:,l  Kn.mi  H-^i'I     .^dieah:,!,'.  annua,;        -narun  Kilu- 

lein  omittore,  sit  ulJPe,|uii.i]i  e,i-lestif  Kegi..,  ehentelw  reais  aheujus  terreni 
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to  the  religion  even  of  its  own  sovereign.  Henry  VIII., 
by  his  solo  will,  regulated  the  national  creed,  and  fixed 
the  formularies  of  the  church,  which,  if  the  people  had 
been  in  earnest,  he  eould  not  possibly  have  done  ;  for  he 
had  no  means  of  compelling  submission ;  he  had  no  stand- 
ing army;  and  even  his  personal  guards  were  so  .scanty, 
that,  at  any  moment,  they  could  have  been  destroyed  by 
a  rising  of  the  warlike  apprentices  of  London.1  After  his 
death,  there  citmo  Edward,  who,  as  a  Protestant  king, 
undid  the  work  of  his  father;  and,  a  few  years  later, 
there  came  Mary,  who,  as  a  Popish  queen,  undid  the  work 
of  her  brother;  while  she,  in  her  turn,  was  succeeded 
by  Elizabeth,  under  whom  another  great  alteration  was 
elite  ted  in  the  established  faith.10  Such  was  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people,  that  these  vast  changes  were  accom- 
plished without  any  serious  risk.11  In  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  the  mere  name  of  religion,  thousands  of 
men  were  ready  for  the  field.  In  England,  our  civil  wars 
have  alt  been  secular;  they  have  Ixren.  waged,  either  for 
a  chango  of  dynasty,  or  for  an  increase  of  liberty.  But 
those  far  more  horrible  wars,  by  which,  in  the  sixteenth 

|'<i,t|>.,THTi>;  r..n.lililrl  i]lit  ijjil'lr  t.-viiii  l ,  1  i. ir'.ii-A  f.'SlillJl  naliv i t il!  i.-  b.Mti 

.J. m:  S  M„ltL,  i  l'r.-i  ,■  //,.:■.,■„  M-,},;-,  p.  IV;].      Il  is  saul,  trial 

tli<jtir>t  t:is  fVL-r  impo-,:,!  in  Knjirm,]  on  |.. -is.  .mi]  pmyvny  Miis  in  Ui;(i,  nil  J 

"It  woSdVoT^obaMy  i?av"ew-u  to,  hod'it  mrtbeen 

appropriated  for  •■>  |i  ■(         :■.  ].n::i  ^  ^  ^ 

ils  property.  ''In  .Man-'s  mjn.  :n-i-..rnLti.:iv,  In'v  [i:ir-liiiii„-ni ,  fh  olweiiuioiis 
in  nil  mat'ors  .,j  r-liai-.n.  h.IIhtl'iI  with      !inn  yrrL.n,  !■>  tbo  fc.-i.jii  of 

.■!>.;:.■),-!;„,,]..■'  /t,M„„'t  >:,:.„,.  Hi,',  vol  i.  p.  7T.  S.i.i  :il>..  ,>■/,..J■;,.-  III.', 
ofthf  Cl.nr.-1.  .,!  Ei„i(.i..,t.  j..        ;  I.:.,.hi,;l .(  //.'.,'.  r  F...; -f.'H'l,  vol,  iv.  pp. 

run  ,  /,vr/.vV  \l,  „,.,.,■  <:„■  c. „■/, i.  p.  i-jiS;  and  ('■  i, -,t  <>,'...-.  i'.i  i/u/. 

t,l  !hr  Chvrcl,  oiK»gU\>\<f  vol.i.  p.  MB. 
VOL.  I.  B  II 
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century,  Franco  was  desolated,  were  conducted  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  political  struggles  of 
the  great  families  were  mergod  in  a  deadly  contest  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.13 

The  effect  this  difference  produced  on  the  intellect  of 
the  two  countries  is  very  c-hvious.  The  English,  concen- 
trating their  abilities  upon  great  secular  matters,  had,  by 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  produced  a  literature 
which  never  can  perish.  But  the  French,  down  to  that 
period,  had  not  put  forth  a  single  work,  the  destruction 
of  which  would  now  be  a  loss  to  Europe.  What  makes 
this  contrast  the  more  rcmarkablo  is,  that  in  France  the 
civilization,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  longer  standing ;  the 
material  resources  of  the  country  had  been  earlier  de- 
veloped ;  its  geographical  position  made  it  the  centro  of 
European  thought;13  and  it  had  possessed  a  literature  at 
a  time  when  our  ancestors  were  a  mere  tribe  of  wild  and. 
ignorant  barbarians. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  innumer- 
able instances  which  teach  us  that  no  country  can  rise 
to  eminence  so  long  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  possesses 
much  authority.  For,  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual 
classes  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
predominance  of  the  topics  in  which  those  classes  ddi^hl. 
Whenever  the  ecclesiastical  profession  is  yery  influential, 
ecclesiastical  literaturo  will  be  very  abundant,  and  what 
is  trailed  profane  literature  will  be  very  scanty.  Hence 
it  occurred,  that  the  minds  of  the  French,  being  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  religious  disputes,  had  no  leisure 
for  those  great  inquiries  into  which  we  in  England  were 
beginning  to  enter;11  and  there  was,  as  we  shall  presently 

"  "  Qunnd  fclala  la  guerre  dei  opinions  religicuEO!,  Ica  antiques  [iroliUe 
il-.'s  kuviis  si:  iriL:itfi.]-rinV,  r,t  .:]■  Iiainc  .Ul  | . T l- 0 k li  ui;  .It  la  tncs'C.  "  ('.,■...'/<'..', v. 
/lift.  ,h  hi  IVtc;;;.-  n  ,!r  t„  l.i.,„e,  vol.  iv.  p.  32.  C.Mparr  /)»...'..-,,. 
nay,  M(m.  ii' Cei-rts/*n<f.  vol.  i'i.  pp.  -i^.  ■"'■:J:  anil  ik-yHU-:  .V"!.::,;:  .!/<■■'.'- 
purr  ■!,<  /!<•!•  J-  Frtuic,  p.  2.",.  "  An  querelles  d'autant  plus  vivo,  qn'iilli-s 
avoient  h  rel^W^Jbua.'1        ^  ^       ^     ^  ^  ^ 

imiii  Italy,  Germany,  and  England"  are  ray  fiirly  stated  by  M.  IiorminitT 
{PhiluKphie  da  Until,  vol.  i.  p.  0). 

'•  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  religious  disputes  in  Aleiaudria  injured 
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see,  an  interval  of  a  whole  generation  between  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  and  English  intellects,  simply  because 
there  was  about  the  same  interval  between  the  progress 
of  their  scepticism.  The  theological  literature,  indeed, 
rapidly  increased;'3  but  it  was  not  nntil  tlio  seventeenth 
century  that  France  produced  that  great  secular  litora- 
tnre,  the  counterpart  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  England 
before  the  sixteenth  century  had  come  to  a  close. 

Such  was,  in  France,  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
power  of  the  church  being  prolonged  beyond  the  period 
which  the  exigencies  of  society  required.  But  while  this 
was  the  intellectual  result,  the  moral  and  physical  results 
were  still  more  serious.  While  the  minds  of  men  were 
thus  heated  by  religious  strife,  it  would  have  been  idle  to 
expect  any  of  those  maxims  of  charity  to  which  theolo- 
gical faction  is  always  a  stranger.  While  the  Protestants 
were  murdering  the  Catholics,10  and  the  Catholics  mur- 
dering the  Protestants,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  either 
sect  should  feel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  its  enomy.17 
Daring  the  sixteenth  century,  treaties  wero  occasionally 

the  Interest*  of  knowledge.  Sao  the  iiistructiva  remarks  of  M.  Matter  {Hist, 
dt  VEeolt  iTAUrandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  131). 

u  Mmteil,  Iltit.  dei  divert  Btatt,  V&,  ti. p,  136,  Indeed,  the  theological 
spirit  seised  the  theatre,  and  the  different  sectarians  ridiculed  each  other's 
principles  on  the  stage.    See  a  curious  passage  at  p.  182  of  the  same  learned 

"  The  crimea  of  the  French  Protestants,  though  hardly  noticed  in  Ft- 
'.'('.'.*  lii.v.r*  ot  tkr  I'rt,u<timt!  of  Franc/,  pp.  138-143.  were  as  revolting  as 
(,s  tiic  Catholics,  and  quite  as  numerous  relatively  to  the  numbers  and 
V  «■<.:■  of  tiu>  two  parties.  Comtiare  Siimeiuli,  HiS-  dti  Franenis,  vol.  sviii. 
VP-  ■ill',  i<17,  with  Capt/i>nit,  /Art.  lie  Iv.  It-'.';,-i.;e,  vol.  ii.  p.  i7;i,  vol.  vi.  r. 
54  ;  and  /v.l //:.•'.  -i  '.I:  ](.  i\,r,:t-/  /,'.■;»;.■.-.!.  r;,.  />■-,.■.. ,  vol.  i.  pp.  IV\ 
200,837. 

"  In  156D  Corero  writes  :  "Ritrovai  quel  reguo,  certo,  potto  iu  grandb- 
■itoa  eonfusiono;  perche,  stauto  quolla  divisions  di  religione  (couvortita 
quasi  in  due  fazioni  i  inimieiiic  particolnri),  era  causa  ca'  ognuno,  senia 
che  aruioiiia  o  parentclo  potesis  aver  luoco,  atava  tun  !'  uretdiii;  atn-n-c; 
0  picno  di  Eospctto  nscoltava  da  cho  parte  nasccva  quaLche  rornoro."  Mdat. 

.l.nk'Mi/.  Vrnill.h.;  vol.  ii.  p.  !(Jfi.  Hi;  vn:]. hf.tifiillv  iulds.  "  'i'rjnov.tml 
■/X  u;;.jt]i  iti,  t(-nii:v;i::i>  il  tattolid,  itmeva  i!  r.ri^i'inu,  lustf-vaiio  ii  sudditi." 
Sec  also,  ou  this  horrible  state  of  opinions.  ,»■■'.•.„..,■.•  I i,  HI.'.  ■!■*  Fr-'tifiiis, 
voi.  wiii.  pp.  21,  22,  llo-I20,  2SIB,  Jiiti.  On  both  sides,  the  grossest  oa-. 
lum  tries  rrare  propagated  and  believed ;  and  ono  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Catlicriiu:  ik-  .Mt-ilio-i  (hat  -in:  cinised  the  Cesarean  operation 
to  be  performed  on  the  wivos  of  Protestants,  in  order  tiiat  no  newlicretica 
might  t>c  bom.  S/.r,vi//,  Hi,:.  Je  la  Midline,  vol.vii.  p.  294. 
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made  between  the  two  parties  ;  l>ut  they  were  only  made 
to  be  immediately  broken  ;w  and,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  l'Hopital,  tlie  bare  idea  of  toleration  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  the  head  of  any  statesman  of  the  age. 
It  was  recommended  by  liiiu;1''  lint  neither  his  splendid 
abilities,  nor  his  unblemished  integrity,  could  make  head 
against  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  he  eventually  re- 
tired into  private  life  without  effecting  any  of  his  noble 


Indeed,  in  tlie  leading  events  of  this  period  of  French 
history,  tlie  predominance  of  the  theological  spirit  was 
painfully  shown.  It  was  shown  in  the  universal  deter- 
mination to  subordinate  political  acts  to  religious  opi- 
nions.-1 It  was  shown  in  the  conspiracy  of  Ambuise, 
and  in  the  conference  of  Poissy;  and  still  more  was  it 
shown  in  those  rev, iking  rnuies  sn  natural  to  superstition, 
tlie  massacres  of  Vassy  and  of  Wt.  Bartholomew,  the  mur- 
der of  Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  of  Henry  III.  by  Clement. 
These  were  the  legitimate  results  of  tlie  spirit,  of  religious 
bigotry     They  were  the  results  of  that  ^accursed  spirit, 

|  to  the' death  those  who  dared  to  differ  from  it;  and  which, 
|  now  that  the  power  has  passed  away,  still  continues  to 
■  dogmatize  on  the  most  mysterious  subjects,  tamper  with 

»  Mall</,  Obmaliau  turf  Bid.  ifc /V™™,  ™1.  iii.  p.  14D.  In  the  reign 
.if  Uiiiu-li/s  IX.  :i1u::l',  tlitr,-  ivij.u  n,p  k-i-s  limn  five  ,.f  iIll-m-  n-lidims  wiira, 
IMLlll  ill"  uililil  \\A-  liV  LI  llUilty.     Sci;  I-'t«<->l"r  //i'--.'.  -i'  hi  Iti/Av- 


Li!i  i'Sjn-iK  <k'  j.nir  .11  ji.ilr  jiliiH  iV-IuliiII'l™,  (it  viivm  |>ki-=  il'imliu  uliii-t  i]iu; 
cdui  ik  111  rul  i^iuii,  ct  pur  iiiOit  f.c  iiruiit  les  injures  Its  plus  anuM-s. "  J/n f./v, 
Wwreoli mu  j a,-  I'HUt,  -7<-  Fr.u.r,,  vul.  iii,  p.  145. 
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the  roost  sacred  principles  of  the  human  heart,  and  darken 
with  its  nii.-n_'i';i!)k>  superstitions  those  sublime  questions 
that  no  one  should  rudely  touch,  because  they  aro  for 
each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  because 
they  lie  in  that  unknown  tract  which  separates  the  Finite 
from  tho  Infinite,  and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and 
individual  covenant  between  Jfan  and  his  God. 

How  long  these  sad  days22  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  have  been  prolonged  in  France,  is  a 
question  which  wo  now  perhaps  have  no  means  of  an- 
swering ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  progress  even 
of  empirical  knowledge  must,  according  to  the  process 
already  pointed  out,  have  eventually  sufficed  to  rescue  so 
great  a  country  from  her  degraded  position.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  now  took  place  what  we  must  be  content 
to  call  an  accident,  but  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  most 
important  change.  In  the  year  158!),  Henry  IV.  as- 
cended the  throne  of  France.  This  great  prince,  who 
was  far  superior  to  any  of  the  French  sovereigns  of  the 
sixteenth  century,^  made  small  account  of  those  theolo- 

»  The  lBih  and  20th  volumes  of  SiimmdCi  Hbtom  da  FrmtDxt  oon- 

of  Henry  IV.  Indeed*  ittYkmondi'asya  (vd.°M.™p™  Me™  it"  mmrf' at 
one  time  as  if  the  only  prospect  was  a-  relapse  into  feudalism,  gee  also 
Monleii,  Ilia,  da  divert  Et<U*.  vol.  v.  pp.  i\i-ii\)  :  "plus  dc  train  cent 
mille  mnisons  detruites."  De  Thou,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  <>vrn  life,  rays, 
"  Li'a  k-is  :  t  nn':|  !!■  .       ■■:  ,  '  rumour       1:1  !  1          1  i1  [in-:  ar.itar.ui 


for  some  of  the  moat  striking  mscr,  vol.  ii.  p.  vn],  iv.  pp.  37S,  :!sn, 
;tf7,  J | J.I,  -1.%,  .13!!,  ii, i.  v.  pp.'mtJ,  .lis,  M7,  vol.  vi.  pp.  ill,  Hi,  -li-l, 
4lili,  1-27,         Hi:).     Compare  Di'ii'ssi*.  J/.':ji.  rt  r".v,v.„rW.  vol.  ii.  pp. 

■ii,  H,  ya,  33."),  uii,  i;u,  Vui.  iii.  pp.  3ii,  i  i.-,,  vol.  iv.  pp.  iii-n-i ;  ik- 

naiH,  Ilia.  ,U  VKdit  de  .Y„„tt.i,  vol.  i.  pp.  307,  .Wfl  ;  Tluixnirt,  Hili.  dt  la 
XurUmht,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

"  This,  indeed,  is  not  raying  much  ;  and  far  higher  praiso  might  ho 
jn-tiy  br -tuned.  As  to  his  domestic  policy,  there  can  he  only  one  "pinion  ; 
.:nd  M.  Hassan  sprain  in  the  most  favourable  terms  of  his  management  of 
foreign  affair-.  Fl.„,„„,  Hat.  .1,  la  Hi,,!,,,,..*,,  Franr.  vi.l.  ii.  pp.  101,  102, 
291-297,  vol.  iii.  p.  S43.  And  see,  to  the  samo  effect,  the  testimony  of  M. 
1 'iiju-  M  i; 1 1  l>.  an  un friendly  judge.  Hist,  d/ In  lUf'trme,  vol.  vii,  p.  siv,  miL,  viii. 
p.  16f>.  Fontcnay  Marenil,  who  was  n  contemporary  of  Henry  IT.,  though 
he  wrote  many  years  after  the  king  was  murdered,  says,  "  <Jo  grand  ray, 
qui  eutoit  en  plus  de  consideration  dans  le  monde  que  pas  un  de  sea  prediS- 
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gical  disputes  which  his  predecessors  had  thought  to  he 
of  paramount  importance.  Boforc  him,  the  kings  of  France, 
animated  by  the  piety  natural  to  the  guardians  of  the 
church,  had  exerted  all  their  authority  to  uphold  the 
interests  of  the  sacred  profession.  Francis  I.  said,  that 
if  his  light  hand  were  a  heretic,  he  would  cut  it  off.21 
Henry  II.,  whose  zeal  was  still  greater,15  ordered  tho 
judges  to  proceed  against  the  Protestants,  and  publicly 
declared  that  he  would  "  make  tho  extirpation  of  tho 
heretics  his  principal  business."-6  Charles  IX.,  on  the 
celebrated  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  attempted  to  relieve 
the  church  by  destroying  them  at  a  single  blow.  Henry 
III.  promised  to  "  oppose  heresy  even  at  tho  risk  of  Ida 
life  ;"  for  he  said  "  he  could  not  find  a  prouder  grave  than 
amidst  tho  ruins  of  heresy. '"J7 

cesseurs  n'arult  eeW  depuis  Ohirleemagno."  JAm.  dt  Fanlrnny,  vol.  i.  p.  -18. 
Duplwris  Manny  tails  him  "  lo  plus  grand  roy  que  la  chresticnte  ait  portu 
ilt'j'iiis  i'i:n[  ti'i,.-  ..I n  -"  mill  Pull)'  prunuunceo  him  to  tiu  "  k  plus  il'1 
hob  rois."  Duptaaii  fc™/,  _lf      n  Carrrtj w>< -I.  v...!.  si.  pp.  3<>,  1 1,  Y.W. 

<E'>  livy i>r>.  vol.  vii.  p.  13.    CumjmTij  vol.  vi,  pp.  LiH7.  :::)-, 

vo).  \x  pp.  i  with  -  .m!>  ^u.-iihk-  n-iiini-ki  in  JJt,„.  <!t  (/ml it,  Paris, 
1825,  vol.  is.  p.  290. 

"  So  it  is  generally  rebt«i  :  lm:  then:  is  :i  .IL-litLy  iii  invent  version  of 
this  orthodox  declaration  in  Smtdtiy't  Hi*.  ef  ai  Htformntiim  in  Frm-.i,; 
vol.  i.  II.  3(J.        injure  .lf!,'n,'.if'«  ii.',.v  i:i  irfi.  //il/.  vol.  li.  p. 

■J],  with  />.'.■■:.« («',■',  Hi':,  'its  J-',i>;k -.tit,  vol.  iri.  pp.  .i.lrt, .).-,],  mid  IW.at.  Jt< 
Ambaaad.  Vhiititni,  vol.  i.  p.  00,  vol.  il.  p.  48.  It™  also  Francis  I.  who 
iuivi-e:!  t.'tiarlesV.  to  oipel  all  the  Mohammedans  from  Spain.  Uareatt, 
MM.  dt  V IwpiiiUiim,  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

■'  The  historian  of  the  French  Protestant*  says,  in  154S,  "  le  nouveau 
roi  Henri  II  fut  oncore  plus  rigonroax  que  son  pore."  Jl-.-'ioist,  lli'l.  - 
emn.lt  ,1W™,  vol.i.  p.  12. 

»  M.  Ranke  (Civil  U't.-j  in  Fsmirt,  vol.  i.  pp.  -2 in,  211)  «\js,  that  he 
issued  n  circular  "addressed  to  tho  parlhrnei/.-'  and  tu  '.ill'  jii'li™!  trilm- 
ll;l!s,  in  which  thuy  warn  urged  to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans  with  the 
gnatosi  severity,  and  tho  judges  informed  that  thoy  would  he  held  reapon- 


,!■:  /■-■■,,..>,  V,.!.  m.  ,,p.  i:!L;  !>■  i         11,4.  ,         vol.  i.  pp.  334,  33o 

387,  vol.  it.  p.  «10,  v.,1.  iii.  pp.  .!■;.->,  lien  ;  /V.V,'»  Him.  of  the  Frtnek  Pro 
UManU,  p.  Btt. 

"  He  said  this  to  the  Estates  of  Blois  In  1488.  ganie'i  Civil  mm  fi 
France,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.  Compare  hie  edict,  in  IliBfl,  in  Captfgut,  Hit!,  d 
la  Htforme,  vol.  iv.  pp.  244,  24S,  and  his  speech  in  vol.  v.  p.  122  ;  nod  se 
Senoul,  Hi*,  .le  I' Edit  .te  Ifantm,  vol.  i.  p.  328  ;  D«p!taii  Imiw,  ilim 
n  VarretB.  vol.  i.  p.  1 10 ;  Hi  Thou,  Hill.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  SfiO,  vol.  viii.  p.  651 
vol.  x.  pp.  394,  089,  074,  078. 
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These  were  the  opinions  expressed,  iu  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  heads  of  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.53 
But  with  such  feelings,  tho  powerful  intellect  of  Henry  IV. 
had  not  the  slightest  sympathy.  To  suit  the  shifting 
politics  of  his  age,  he  had  already  changed  his  religion 
twice ;  and  ho  did  not  hesitate  to  change  it  a  third  time,89 
when  he  found  that  by  doing  so  he  could  ensure  tran- 
quillity to  his  country.  As  ho  had  displayed  such  indiffer- 
once  about  his  own  creed,  he  could  not  with  decency  show 
much  bigotry  about  the  creed  of  his  subjects.30  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  public  act 
of  toleration  which  any  government  promulgated  in  France 
since  Christianity  had  been  tho  religion  of  the  country. 
Only  five  years  after  he  had  solemnly  abjured  Protestant- 
ism, ho  published  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,31  by  | 
which,  for  the  first  time,  a  Catholic  government  granted 
to  heretics  a  fair  share  of  civil  and  religious  rights.  This 
was,  unquestionably,  the  most  important  event  that  had 
yet  occurred  in  the  'history  of  French  civilization.32  If  it 
is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of  the  en- 
lightened principles  of  the  king  ;  but  when  we  look  at  its 


'■"  ^'itii  wliiil  i'.:'.  there  opinion  wc:c  c:i ■":.[■.■!:;!,  tiv^oiirs.  ivnuy 
other  authorities,  from  Marino  Cuvalli,  who  writes  in  1540.  "  Li  maestri  di 
Sorbuna  hanno  autorit*  cstrcmn  di  castigaro  U  eretici,  il  cho  fanno  con  il 
fuoco,  brustolandoli  viri  ■  poco  a  poco."  lidai.  da  Amkatttui.  Yin  ititmt, 
vol.  i.  p.  Sfl2  ;  and  ne  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

™  Indeed,  Clemont  VIII.  was  afterwards  apprehensive  of  a  fourth  apos- 
tasy :  "  Er  meiuW  noch  iniuier,  Iieinrich  IV.  werde  iiiletit  vielleicht  wieder 
zum  l'rotestantismus  lUriickkcnrcu,  wic  or  us  Bchon  einmsl  gcthau."  Ilankr, 
Jit  l'ii/ii;,  rot  ii  a.  £4G.  M.  Ranic,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  Italian 
manuscripts,  lios  thrown  more  light  011  those  transaction*  than  tho  French 
historians  Lava  been  able  to  do. 

"  On  his  conrersion,  the  character  of  which  was  as  obvious  then  as  it  ia 
now,  com  pare  Dvvltwit  Morimy.ilt'm.  el  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  2(17,  witltiftiffar, 
(r.o-,^„n.i  llfniiiltt,  vol.  ii.  p.  Soe  also  J/oiwtf'i  LeUert,  bonk  i.  p.  ; 

and  a  letter  from  Sir  H.  Wotton  iu  1S03,  printed  in  iltliauia  WtUoiiaom. 
p.  711.  See  oleo  Il.i.itt,  Vint  \Y,„„,k  /■>■„.■,;.;  v-.l.  ii.  pp.  S,7,  AS.i;  faptfigu. 
Ilia!.  dr  la  Btfomu,  vol.  vi.  pp.  303,  308. 

11  Tho  edict  of  Nantes  was  in  lnH8 ;  the  abjuration  in  1S93.  M»r,i;nJi, 
Hitt.  dti  Francaii,  vol.  ni.  pp.  202,  486.  But  in  1590  it  was  intimated  to 
tho  popo  ns  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  Henry  would  "  in  den  Bchooss  dor 
kntliwifdi.oi  K:v.:hr  njili-.'kkciiivii."  ii,,,,!,.  di;  /V;  iff,  v.  l.  ii.  y.  XrK 

"  Of  this  ediot,  Hismondi  says,  "  Auouna  epoquo  dans  l'histoiro  de  h'rance 
ne  marque  mieux  peut-etrela  fin  d'un  mondeanrien,le  commencement  d'un 
monde  uouveau."  llitt.  da  Franptit,  vol,  iii.  p.  488. 
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general  success,  aud  at  the  cessation  of  religious  war  which 
followed  it,  we  cannot  foil  to  perceive  that  it  was  part  of 
a  vast  movement,  in  which  the  people  themselves  partici- 
pated. Those  who  recognize  the  truth  of  the  principles  I 
have  laboured  to  establish,  will  expect,  that  this  great  step 
towards  religious  liberty  was  accompanied  by  that  spirit 
of  scepticism,  in  the  absence  of  which  toleration  has  always 
been  unknown.  And  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  may 
he  easily  proved  by  an  examination  of  tl»e  transitionary 
state  which  France  began  .to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  writings  of  Rabelais  are  often  considered  to  afford 
the  first  instance  of  religious  scepticism  in  the  French  lan- 
guagc."3  But,  after  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  this  remarkable  man,  I  have  found  nothing 
to  justify  such  an  opinion.  He  certainly  treats  the  clergy 
with  great  disrespect,  and  takes  every  opportunity  of  cover- 
ing them  with  ridicule.*1  His  attacks,  however,  are  always 
made  upon  their  personal  vices,  and  not  upon  that  narrow 
and  intolerant  spirit  to  which  those  vices  -wore  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed.  In  not  a  single  instance  does  he  show  any 
thing  like  consistent  scepticism  i35  nor  does  lie  appear  to 

u  On  Rabelais,  na  the  supposed  .founder  of  French  scepticism,  compare 
Hi'l.  r/«  K-snraii,  v„l.  V:.v.  ;  ,v7>/„-,,  s  /.ffJi,/,«flll  th-  1U>!-it:i 
of  Fraiw,  vol.  ii.  |i.        ;  .NrWjiufi',  /lit!.  '!<■'  F.-iinruia,  vol.  -Tvi.  p.  37G. 

"  Particularly  the  monks.  Pee,  among  numerous  other  instances,  vol.  i. 
pp.  278,  282,  ml.  ii.  pp.  £84,  285,  of  dan  dcBohtlan,  edit  Amsterdam, 
I < 2ft.  However,  the  high  digiiilarLi'S  vf  tin-  i-hnroh  pint  spared  ;  for  he 
sajB  that  Gsrgnntua  "so  morvoit  en  archidiacre,"  vol.  i.  p.  132;  and  on 
two  occasions  (vol.  iii.  p.  G5,  vol.  iv.  pp.  199,  300)  he  makes  n  very  indecent 
allusion  to  the  pope.  In  vol.  i.  pp.  26(1,  261,  he  satirically  nrniccs  the  w.iy 
in  which  tho  Bcrvices  of  tho  church  were  performed;  "  Dont  luy  diet  la 
moyne  :  Je  ne  dors  jamais  a.  moa  aisc,  sin  on  quand  jc  suis  au  sermon,  ou 
quand  je  prin  Dieu." 

■*  ilia  joke  on  the  strength  of  Sainvn  (r7->  ,1,  HM-iii,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
S9,  30),  and  hb  ridicule  of  one  of  the  Mesaic  laws  (vol.  iii.  p.  34),  are  so  un- 
connected with  other  parts  of  his  work,  as  to  hive  no  appearance  ol  in Imp- 
ing to  a  general  scheme.  Tho  commentators,  who  find  a  hi  rid. -:\  miming 
in  evei7  author  they  annotate,  have  represented  Rabelais  as  aiming  at  tho 
highest  objects,  and  seeking  to  effect  the  most  extensive  social  and  religious 

I  cannot  help  Ahiutiag  that  Rabeliiifl  owes  a  large  share  of  hFs  reputation  to 
I  tho  obscurity  of  his  language.  On  the  other  side  of  the  que^tinn,  :ind  in 
favour  of  his  comprehensiveness,  see  a  bold  passage  in  Colcridqi't  Lit.  Re- 
main!, vol.  i.  pp.  138,  139. 
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bo  aware  that  the  disgraceful  lives  of  tho  French  clergy 
were  hut  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  system,  which, 
corrupt  as  it  was,  still  possessed  every  appearance  of 
strength  and  vitality.  Indeed,  the  immense  popularity 
which  ho  enjoyed  is,  almost  of  itself,  a  decisive  considera- 
tion; since  no  one,  who  is  well  informed  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  will 
believe  it  possible  that  a  people,  so  sunk  in  superstition, 
should  delight  in  a  writer  by  whom  superstition  is  con- 
stantly attacked. 

But  the  extension  of  experience,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  knowledge,  were  preparing  tho  way  for  a  great 
change  in  tho  French  intellect.  The  process,  which  had 
just  taken  place  in  England,  was  now  beginning  to  take 
place  in  France;  and  in  both  countries  the  order  of  events 
was  precisely  the  same.  The  spirit  of  doubt,  hitherto  con- 
fined to  an  occasional  solitary  thinker,  gradually  assumed 
a  bolder  form  :  first  it  found  a  vent  in  the  national  litera- 
ture, and  then  it  influenced  the  conduct  of  practical  states- 
men. That  there  was,  in  France,  an  intimate  connexion 
between  scepticism  and  toleration,  is  proved,  not  only  by 
those  general  arguments  which  make  us  infer  that  such 
connexion  must  always  exist,  but  also  by  the  circumstance, 
that  only  a  few  years  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  there  appeared  tho  first  systematic  sceptic 
who  wrote  in  the  French  language.  The  Essays  of  Mon- 
taigne were  published  in  1G88,M  and  form  an  epoch,  not 
only  in  the  literature,  but  also  in  the  civilization,  of  France. 
I'uttiitg  aside  personal  peculiarities,  which  have  lesn  weight 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  is  a  measure  of 
tho  difference  between  1545"  and  15S8,  and  that  it,  in 
some  degree,  corresponds  with  the  relation  I  have  indicated 

"  Tha  two  first  bookn  in  1EW) ;  the  third  in  168S,  with  addition  to  the 
first  two.  See  .VCcmn,  Hi™,  yoar  struir  A  Mill,  da  Homma  illuitret,  vol 
ivi.  p.  210,  Paris,  1731, 

'■  The  I'm:  illjjirts.-'i'ju  of  the  1'nntr.snie!  .if  Kulidnis  )ijh  ii.j  d:'.te  ..:t  the 
title-page;  but  it  in  known  that  the  third  book  nil  Brat  printed  in 
and  the  fourth  book  in  IMfi.    See  Unmet,  Huhui>  <1<i  Ulnure,  vol.  jv. 
pp.  4-0,  Paris,  1843.  The  statement  in  Bag.  Univ.  Tol  mvi.  pp.  4SS,  463, 
is  rather  confused. 
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between  Jewel  and  Hooker,  and  between  Hooker  and  Chil- 
lingworth.  For,  the  law  which  governs  al!  these  relations, 
is  the  law  of  a  progressive  scepticism.  What  Rabelais  was 
to  the  supporters  of  theology,  that  was  Montaigne  to  the 
theology  itself.  The  writings  of  Rabelais  were  only  dt- 
reciL'd  ugainst  die  clergy;  but  the  writings  of  Montaigne 

'  were  directed  against  tlie  system  of  which  the  clergy  were 
the  offspring.33  Under  tho  guise  of  a  mere  man  of  the 
world,  expressing  natural  thoughts  in  common  language, 
Montaigne  concealed  a  spirit  of  lofty  and  audacious  in- 
quiry.38 Although  he  lacked  that  comprehensiveness 
which  is  the  highest  form  of  genius,  he  possessed  other 
qualities  essential  to  a  great  mind.  Ho  was  very  cautious, 
and  yet  ho  was  very  bold.  He  was  cautious,  since  he 
would  not  believe  strange  tilings  because  they  bad  been 
banded  down  by  his  forefathers;  and  he  was  bold,  since 

!  he  was  undaunted  by  the  reproaches  with  which  the  ig- 
norant, who  love  to  dogmatize,  always  cover  those  whoso 
knowledge  makes  them  ready  to  doubt.10    These  pecu- 

"  Mr.  Uallam  (Lit.  of  Euro/it,  voL  ii.  p.  2a)  Bays,  that  his  sceptic^m  '■"  it 
not  displayed  in  religion!"  But  if  we  use  the  word  '  religion'  in  its  ordinary 
uhsb,  as  connected  with  dogma,  it  is  evident,  from  Montaigne's  language, 
thut  ]»■  Mi,..  ;i  Pti  [:iii-,  ;.ml  r-.ii  iiiiflii;olii:iu  uc  tiin.    Indeed,  he  goes  60  far  as 

Ut  say  t ] i : l V       r-.ilj^Lims  0' -i ilL-i:: n  nn'  the  rrrlik  oi  Liitti.jii  :  l:  I.'ui  0  ik  V  ray 

nous  n'avons  aultra  mire  do  la  vorit6  ct  do  laraison,  quel'ex  ' 


jv/irion,  laparfaicto  police,  parfaict  et  nceomply  usage  dc  tt " '  — 
i'lmu  de  Itoataignt,  p.  121,  tivrei.  olinp.  XXX.  Asa  natural  ot 
lays  down  that  religious  error  is  not  criminal,  p.  63  ;  compi 

:<]->  !]■>«-  he  HOLc^f  thj  u:  i  .1  !  I  .  r  ,  I 

.--is.    The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Montaigne,  whU«  rawgttbdD 
thatfato»my,h8a1of?n?-- 

"   1  01  DSC   

76)  illustrato  the  character  of  his  mind; 

is  profound  work  AiiSualian  Mnitalt,  p 
i'itu«»,p.  (68  not*. 

"  His  friend,  tho  celebrated  De  Thou,  calls  him  "  hommo  franc,  ennemi 
de  toute  eontrainte,"  ittonoira,  in  lie  Thua,  /lis'..  («>V.  vol.  i.  p.  OB  i  sec 
:±:a  vi.,1  >::.  (,.  0:>0.     And  M.  ]  ■,.,„ urtim:  irises  him  with  Mint^piei),  !ii 
ce«  deui  grands  r6publicaina  dc  la  peua6e  francaisc."  Hi*,  dti  Girmdlnt, 

iys  (Eaaii,  p.  OT),  »  Ce  n'est  pas  a  l'advonture  sans  rniaon  que 
aons  a  simplesse  et  ignorance  (a  farilito  do  croire  et  de  se  laisser 
Compare  two  striking  passages,  pp.  199  and  68fl.    Hothing  of 
.d  ever  appeared  before  in  the  French  language. 


then:  in.:v  I'll)  llUMl.i  cf  L;^,.r!.lillin-'  M 

on  miracles  (pp.  041,  till,  lil,,  (;::.)  i 
and  wiiat  he  says  on  prophetic  vision! 
his  profound  work  Aliinalfon  Mental 
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liarities  would,  in  any  age,  liave  made  Montaigne  a  useful 
man:  in  tlio  sixteenth  century  they  made  him  an  im- 
portant one.  At  the  same  time,  his  easy  and  amusing 
style,*1  increased  the  circulation  of  his  works,  and  thus 
contributed  to  popularize  those  opinions  which  he  ven- 
tured to  recommend  for  general  adoption. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  scep- 
ticism, which,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
publicly  appeared  in  France.43  During  nearly  threo  gene- 
rations, it  continued  its  course  with  a  constantly  increasing 
activity,  and  developed  itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  in  England.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
follow  all  the  steps  of  this  great  process;  but  I  will  endea- 
vour to  trace  those  which,  by  their  prominence,  seem  to 
bo  the  most  important. 

A  fen  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essays  of 
Montaigne,  there  was  published  in  France  a  work,  which, 
though  now  littlo  read,  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  reputation  of  the  highest  order.  This  was  tho 
celebrated  Treatise  on  Wisdom,  by  Charron,  in  which  we 
Cud,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt  mado  in  a  modem  lan- 
guage to  construct  a  system  of  morals  without  the  aid  of 
theology."  What  rendered  this  book,  in  some  respects, 
even  more  formidable  than  Montaigne's,  was  the  air  of 
gravity  with  which  it  was  written.  Charron  was  evidently 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  task  he  had 

«  Dugald  Stetrart,  whose  turn  of  mind  ma  very  different  from  that  of 
Montaigne,  calls  him  "this  most  arousing  author."  itart'i  I'hil-i.  of  !.',-- 
IfinJ,  vol.  1.  o.  4BH.  But  Hnusseau,  in  evory  respect a  more  competent  judge, 
enthusiastically  praises  "  I*  naivete,  In  grace  ct  t'onergio  de  son  style  mimrt- 


ally  praises  "Ian; 

able."  Mtutet  Fating,  Vie  de  Roitaeaa,  vol.  i.  p.  165.  Cnmpsre  Lrilrti  de 
Stmt,  Vol  ill.  P.4M,  edit.  Puis,  1643,  and  Letiru  dt  Ditdejfand  d  H  alpolr, 
■vol.  i.  p.  94. 


«  "Mais  oelui  qui  a  ropandu  et  popul»rle4  en  France  le  ecaptioisme,  e'est 
Mniif.ii^iig."  L'muin,  lliii.  de  Li  Philoe.  n.  stria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S88,  S83.  "Dio 
erste  Ilegung  das  slteptisclisii  Osistes  finden  wir  in  den  Versnchen  des  Mi- 
chael tod  MoLtttiKiic."  Tenntnumn,  Ouch.  dtrJ'hUn.  vol.  ix.  p.  443.  On  tho 
irimsnn  Inflimwo  of  Montaigne,  compare  Ttnntmann,  vol.  ii.  p.  458;  Mon- 
/tiV,  IHren  Lime,  vol.  v.  pp.  SSS-iflo:  Strtt,  BiMiotJilpte  /Vmifuue,  pp.  80-DI ; 
J>.  Lang,  BiUiotAipU  Hittorvpu,  vol.  iv.  p.  527. 

"  Compare  tho  remarks  on  Charron  in  Tttmanaau,  GeadMle  dtr  Philoio- 
pAir,  vol.  is.  p.  527,  with  two  insidious  passages  in  Ctarrvu,  Dt  la  Ungate, 
vol.i.  pp.  4,360. 
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undertaken,  and  lie  is  honouniUv  ili.siin^nisheJ  from  his 
contemporaries,  liy  a  remarkable  purity  both  of  language 
and  of  sentiment.  His  work  is  almost  the  only  one  of  that 

<v'  age  in  which  nothing  can  he  found  to  offend  the  chastest 
ears.  Although  in1  borrowed  from  Montaigne  innumerable 
illustrations,44  he  has  carefully  omitted  those  indecencies 
into  which  that  otherwise  charming  writer  was  often  be- 
trayed. Besides  this,  there  is  about  the  work  of  Charron 
a  systematic  completeness  which  tiever  fails  to  attract  at- 
tention. In  originality,  ho  was,  in  some  respects,  inferior 
to  Montaigne  ;  but  ho  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after 
him,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ho  rose  to  an  eleva- 
tion which,  to  Montaigne,  would  have  been  inaccessible. 
Taking  his  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  summit  of  knowledge, 
he  boldly  attempts  to  enumerate  the  elements  of  wisdom, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  those  elements  will  work. 
In  the  scheme  which  he  thus  constructs,  he  entirely  omits 
theological  dogmas and  he  treats  with  undissembled  scorn 
many  of  those  conclusions  which  the  people  had  hitherto 
universally  received.  He  reminds  his  countrymen  that  their 
religion  is  the  accidental  result  of  their  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  that  if  they  had  heen  born  in  a  Mohammedan 

•y  country,  they  would  have  been  as  firm  believers  in  Moham- 
medanism as  they  then  were  in  Christianity/"  From 
this  consideration,  he  insists  on  the  absurdity  of  their  trou- 

"  The  obligations  of  Charron  to  Montaigne  wore  very  considerable,  but 
arc  stated  loo  strongly  by  many  writers-  •for/l,  Bibliolkinue  f'ranri>L<r,  it.  Xi  ; 
and  Ibdbim's  LUtriAare  it/"  &r,:..,  in],  ii.  ]■.;,.  :t<ii,  ,',<».  "~ 


though  I. 


Book,  GhvTDti  was  a  fxiidcr  and  deeper  thinker  than  Montaigne ; 

 lete  account  I 


ow  ho  nttie  reaa,  tr: 

 is  system  is  in  Tarn.  

438-487.  llutilc  \<H.v.hirhit  <!tr  vn:,-r<i  I'kitwyhif,  vol.  ii.  pp.  01 
Cousin  linn,  lit  III  P/nhs.  II.  serie,  vol.  ii.  p.  2H9)  arc  short  and  niiwitis- 
factory.  Even  Dr.  1'arr,  who  was  extensively  read  in  this  sort  of  liUmtnie, 
appears  only  In  !mv.  1.  i<  v.-.-.  Charron  t.iiri>ni;li  Ruli'  (-,<:■  nnk^  .<u  lln;  K[.il;il 
Sermon,  in  Pore,  i!  oris,  vol.  ii,  pp.  ,'i:Ii.',  :>i\);  wiiik  l)uK:i!d  .Stewart,  with 
Mi-|i'..li,i^:i  ;.;i'il..|n^v.  i['.iiiir^h  iii  tliroi-  d t!fi.-i int  ]'l:uni-,  tin'  same  passage 
[mm  Charm;,.  ,V,-.:-.„  'V  /V.i .7,,,  ,/  fhr  J/7,,7,  vol.  ii.  -I'M,  vol.  id.  pp. 
Ulir,,  Sm^  ihivlv  eimn^ii,  'i  'iiUiivranei  n:ij  ii  p  i::it  niiKiiiT  of  tklaSngcm, 
;;rn]  [itv.,1,11',1  hi,  fill  i>:  <|,|>V  ..fit   t.i  MadalriL'  lit:  Cl-lili  -  '.     Sir  liiv  i/.Tn 

account,  in  Mfm.  ,!,-  inid^,  vt>l.  iv.  pp.  332, 3£3. 

definition,  or  rather  description,  of  wisdom,  in  Charron,  Ik  la 


tiyw,  vol.i.  p.  aa.i,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  113. 
«l)elu  Higtsse,  vol.  i.  pp.  ()3,  351. 
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bling  themselves  about  the  variety  of  creeds,  seeing  that 
such  variety  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  Also  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  each  of 
these  different  religions  declares  itself  to  bo  the  true  one;*7 
and  all  of  them  are  equally  based  upon  supernatural  preten- 
sions, such  as  mysteries,  miracles,  prophets,  and  the  like.1* 
It  is  because  men  forget  these  things;  that  they  arc  the 
slaves  of  that  confidence  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  all 
real  knowledge,  and  which  can  only  be  removed  by  taking 
such  a  large  and  comprehensive  view,  as  will  show  us  how 
all  nations  cling  with  equal  zeal  to  the  tenets  in  which 
they  have  been  educated.'1'"  And,  says  Charron,  if  we  look 
a  little  deeper,  wo  shall  see  that  each  of  the  great  reli- 
gions is  built  upon  that  winch  preceded  it.  Thus,  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Egyptians; 
Christianity  is  the  result  of  Judaism  ;  and,  from  those  two 
last,  there  has  naturally  sprung  Mohammedanism.5"  We, 


i,k],'J,al  J,  ijj  l,v  !L  I'JJ..', VLnV  %  I'V.'-'.'s'l' 

«  "TonliM  tmiivvi.t  ct  fmiriiKsnit  :n[n^~,  pi-..'<li-L-s,  nnnfc,  liiji.tiri-s 
cacri-s,  t,li:i^  |ii\.[:lii:;'j5,  fil-lts,  LVC!:ii:ii  :i:tk-Li..-:  J,:  f,.v  uc  fU-iititu  hvn-.-sjilvi 

au  Kvlut."  D,  la  Sagau,  vol.  i.  p.  .I4fi. 

"  Hum  lin  njj|n>ri-s  pivsi  lui.ru.  nini  lain.-:  -.In-  ] ■ : 1 1 , ii - ■  ■] i j . i l  p.-.tiinl, 
n  ii  I1'         :    ■    .■'■ii::   i  il  ir.  1 1  .:■  ■.  ::■  I  in  '.  l.m  .  I'M  1.111.1 

Fltil.d  to  iti..:  vxLit:];j  statu  of  tilings  :  •'  K;  ,k  i-._-.-i  i-ui.i-Ium.ii.,  u  ■ :  1 1  >  qijirun- 
limns  it  n"r|»  -i]-i.T  ririi,  in- jure]-  it  rivn,  ti'iiii n lii  it  rit-ii,  tic  -f  lr..i.li!ir  ilc  tii-ii. 
mais.  < j utii  ([il 'il  iid'ii  nni',  (|im  I'.m  .Tic.  ti-in[iOtr.  :-■■  .-s-aniii.  ii  tc  pullit,  i|iil' 
c'n-t  It  emirs  dtt  iin.ii'jt,  <:'...'  K.nt'.i-e  qiaf  nl  ,/,.■  .<("..„.  „-.i."  Ik.  hi  X-i.ttsx',  ml.  i. 
p.  311. 

"  "  Mais  uomu.t-  tllis  in-unil  linn:  :i]-.ri.  l'a-itrv,  l.i  ),lu.  ji  Kin-  lii'iiit 
tuiijiuirs  -itf  i-iin  nini-.:  tt  [ii  iii'lialn.i  [h:  i'-,-' :1 1  1 1 1  <■ .  Li.jiii  LLt-  til.-  ii'iiii[i.i.  n\<-,  ni 


religiups  which  have  j.rci 
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therefore,  adds  tliis  great  writer,  should  rise  above  the 
pretensions  of  hostile  sects,  and,  without  being  terrified  by 
the  fear  of  future  punish  men  t,  or  allured  by  the  hope  of 
fnturo  happiness,  we  should  be  content  with  such  practical 
religion  as  consists  in  performing  the  duties  of  life  ;  and, 
uncontrolled  by  the  dogmas  of  any  particular  creed,  we 
should  strife  to  nlakc  the  soul  retire  inward  upon  itself, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  ita  own  contemplation,  admire  the 
ineffable  grandeur  of  the  Being  of  beings,  the  supreme 
cause  of  all  created  things.61 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which,  in  the  year  1601, 
were  for  the  first  time  laid  before  the  French  people  in 
their  own  mother-tongue.63  The  sceptical  and  secular 
spirit,  of  which  they  were  the  representatives,  continued  to 
increase  ;  and,  as  tho  seventeenth  century  advanced,  the 
decline  of  fanaticism,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  a  few 
isolated  thinkers,  gradually  became  common,  even  amoug 
ordinary  politicians.53    The  clergy,  sensible  of  the  danger, 

subjects,  they  who  we  unable  to  compare,  suppose  that  every  thing  is  iao- 
hted,  limply  because  to  them  the  continuity  is  invisible.  As  to  the  Alexan- 
drian doctrine  of  development,  found  particularly  in  Clement  and  Origcn, 
m  S'm„ilcrt  Ilia,  of  tht  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  234-257 ;  and  in  particular  pp. 
841,  24fl. 

"  Be  la  Sagatt,  vol.  i.  pp.  350,  365 ;  two  magnificent  passages.  Hut  tho 
whole  chapter  ought  to  bo  read,  line  ii.  chap.  v.  In  it  there  is  an  occa- 
sional ambiguity.  Tennemaun,  however,  in  the  most  important  [mint,  un- 
dcratands  Charron  us  I  do  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punishments, 
Oadiufye  rfcr  Philoxpkit,  vol.  is.  p.  473. 

■  The  first  edition  of  La  Sttqtae  was  published  at  Bourdeau*  in  ICO], 
-Yin-i-i,,.  lh;,;„;!.i  Wuf.rc!,  vol.  ivi.p.  i!i!4;  IMlwi'i  Lit.  ,./  Enmpt,  vvl.ii. 
p.  fin:);  King.  ('»>'<:  vi.  1.  viii.  v.  2.vi.  Tv,-,  tiliiii.ns  wore  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  in  1604  and  16(17.  JlnuM,  Ifaituel  >/i<  Lilfjin;  vol.  i.  v.  Ki'J. 

"  Sismondi  {Hat.  da  Fnwcaii,  vol.  xxii.  p  86)  and  l»val!6c  {Hi*,  fa 
/"■'.-.„„,,„,  to!,  iii.  ;>.  (Uj  Lave  iu.tice.1  t!iu  .limimuu.n  .if  tviiai.-.uf  ".■:,]  khV 
in  the  WTontoenth  century!  and  some  curious  evidence  will  also  be  found 
in  the  correspondence  of  lluplcssis  Mornay.    Sec,  for  instance,  n  letter  he 


Sftm.  tt'Cmin.  folx.  p^41S.'  This  middle,  or  secular  parly,  received  the 

HM-.U.  of  "  IVilkjucy'  .111(1  bes'J]  to  lie  po'.'erfnl  i:i  l.'.lii  or  1503.  Bcnoist 
{Hi.-:.  iL  r  l-jiii  -it  .I'.rjifci,  vol.  i.  p.  113),  under  the  year  1503,  ci.ii(cm|itu- 
oiislv  wij-s  :  "11  s'ilovn  nut  funic  do  roiicili:it,.ins  do  religion  :"  ti-t:  aim 
pp.  L.H,'i;;i.  Iii  li(»n,  and  in  15D4,  tho  "  Politiqucs"  are  noticed  In-  IV 
'.  iit.u  (//..;.  I',,;,:  vol.  si.  n,  171,  vol.  xii.  p.  134);  and  on  the  imn^Hc.  iu 
I  ■"■:>■!,  ...f  "  lo  tiers  parti  politique  et  u&gociatcur,"  see  Cvptfyi",  U<i>.  ill  In 
If  u,.-):!',  vul.  vi.  p.  ills.    See  also,  respecting  "les  politiqucs,"  a  letter  from 
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■wished  the  government  to  check  the  progress  of  inquiry;*1 
and  the  pope  himself,  in  a  formal  remonstrance  with 
Henry,  urged  hini  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  prosecuting  the 
heretics,  from  whom  he  thought  all  the  mischief  had  ori- 
ginally proceeded.1"  But  this  the  king  steadily  refused. 
He  saw  the  immense  advantages  that  would  arise,  if  he 
could  weaken  the  ecclesiastical  power  by  balancing  the 
two  sects  against  each  other  ;H  and  therefore,  though  he 
was  a  Catholic,  his  policy  rather  leaned  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants,  as  being  tho  weaker  party.51  He  granted 
sums  of  money  towards  the  support  of  their  ministers  and 
tho  repair  of  their  churches;63  ho  banished  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  their  most  dangerous  enemies  ;sl>  and  he  always 

the  Spanish  ambassador  to  hie  own  court,  in  ]G1.">,  in  Cv/tejigiie'i  JiicMitB, 
vul.  i.  p.  and  for  the  rise  in  Paris,  in  169S,  of  a  "pontJjoh  mid  kirsh- 
lich  gemussigtc  Gesinnung,"  mm  Ranlt,  die  Pitpttt,  vol,  ii.  p.  243. 

"  Tbo  Sorbonuo  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  Charron'a  great  work,  but 


ero  given 

  .  ,  -id  which  e    

pared  with  a  letter,  written  in  1604,  in  &%,  ffiwnomi'w  Royala,  vol.  t. 
p.        nlit.  1820. 

■■'  "  ^in  Sim,  v™  im  AUso:!ieiucn,o!:::o  Zwe.  ?.vr.- 
:=;■;!(>! i  iinniii  in  crliii] Uu]."  t!,i,iir.  .lie  Piipnlr, ™L ii.pp. -130, 431.  "Henri  IV, 
l'espression  do  l'indiffurentiflmo  religieui,  eg  posa  comma  una  transaction 
nilii:  ICS  ik  is  f.vs'.inwi."  C:tr.:li>i>>>:.  <!•  /■:  Itil'u <:.;:;  vol.  vi.  p. 

"  Henry  IV.  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  l>:tl;;ii,'ii  i-vch'Iy.''  ,vw., /.v..,'.  //in.  ,,f 
:/,■:  H-it;-,..r4  R.i/rl.y.i  J'r.i.ic-:,  vol.  iiL  p.  ID.  Sec  also  Uenaitl,  Jilt!,  ik 
VlC/it  ie  ffarta,  vol.  i.  p.  136.    Hence,  of  course,  neither  party  w:is_  quite 


But,  dt  Loait  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  32, 33.  See  also,  on  his  inclination  towards 
Hie  Protestant",  He*.  /■.,„■.■„;,,  .!/„,-<  „//,  v,,l.  i.  p.  91.  Fonienay,  p.  94, 
mentions,  hh  ii  MujTulu:-  in:  ;:uwt:,  that  "  il  se  vist  de  eon  temps  de«  hugue- 
nots avoir  des  abbayes." 

■•*  SvUy,  <7.V  »<i/-  I!,i;-<l-->,  vul.  iv.  p.  l:!J,  vul.  vi.  p.  233;  Dupteuia 

..</■  r,:n-i.  Mil.:,  c<  C.tr.'-sp.  vul.  si.  p.  ill!  ;  /,','srv //(..-;.  ,;V  I'iVi"!  lie  JVan/a, 
vol.  it  pp.  68, 205.  These  grants  wore  annual,  and  were  apportinnu  !  hy  the 
Protestants  themselves.    See  their  own  account,  in  (/.-tkl'j  ■>■„.  i;: 

H.'Hi;.  ::A.  i.  up.  ]!!-,  flii,  ■'.<■:.  iS7,  -J7.V-77. 

»  Henry  IV.  banished  the  Jesuits  in  1594  ;  but  they  were  allowed,  later 
in  liia  reign,  to  make  fresh  settlements  in  France.  Ftaastin,  His'.  *h  t-<  li^.l:- 
,n,ilitr,  vol.  vi.  p.  fl.ijn.  /!:.-!.  >/■  Js'vi*  XIII,  vul.  i.  p.  IOC  ■  J.',,,,/. 

/Ii  i-rr vil.  v.  p.  l:)anote  ;  ft-  '/'(«:,  //<"-.'.  f, vu!.  xiv.  p.  itiH.  Com- 
pare the  notices  of  them  in  ,V,'';'..',  (J.'i...t,:,i,V.',  viil.  ii.  p.  ill,  v.'!.  iv.  pp.  aim, 
235,  215.    But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  owed  their  recall  to  the 
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Lid  with  him  two  representatives  of  the  reformed  church, 
whose  business  it  was  to  inform  him  of  any  infraction 
of  those  edicts  which  lie  had  issued  in  favour  of  their 
religion." 

Thus  it  was,  that  in  Franco,  as  well  as  in  England,  to- 
leration ivns  preceded  by  scepticism  ;  and  thus  it  was,  that 
out  of  this  scepticism  there  arose  the  humane  and  enlight- 
ened measures  nf  Henry  IV.  The  great  prince,  by  whom 
these  tilings  were  cd'ucied,  unhappily  fell  a  victim  to  that 
fanatical  spirit  which  lie  had  done  much  to  curb  ;oi  hut 
the  circumstances  which  declined  alter  his  death,  showed 
how  great  an  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  age. 

On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  the  govern- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  administered 
it  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Louis  XIII.  And  it  is 
a  romat'kahle  evidence  of  the  direction  which  the  mind 
was  now  taking,  that  she,  though  a  weak  and  bigoted 
woman,1'-  refrained  from  those  persecutions  which,  only 
one  generation  before,  had  been  considered  a  necessary 
proof  of  religious  sincerity.  That,  indeed,  must  have  been 
a  movement  of  no  common  energy,  which  could  force  to- 
leration, early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  upon  a  princess 
of  tho  house  of  Medici,  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Ca- 
tholic, who  had  been  educated  in  tbe  midst  of  her  priests, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  their  applause  as  the 

dr.'ad  HiK-i-emu-l  of  ;h  -ir  intricm-i  (l/n  wir',  Hist,  ill  <;.,if..'.s-u:-s,  n.  31(>)  ; 

ami  Ui-iirv  .■'.i..iLiitlv,i;-i;i^.],  ns  iv.ll  :l-'1V;,.v.)   in.     SliMw,.  luOvrs  fr  

liim  in  fh(//-sti\  .)/.■„,.  ri  (',„■„</,.  vi.l.  vi.  |>|i.  Ii!>,  I'll.  il  wuiilii  :v.  [.<;Lr, 
fyom  she  Mi  hi.  </,■  Hi'ln-tiin,  vul,  V.  ji.  :i._jiJ,  1'uri-.  ]-.■:!,  that  lli,:  iing  m.vir 
n.'sLoi-1'il  In  llii'ln  llii  ir  funimr  milti..-iitv  in  ivimi.I  (u  tdiiisLimi. 

«  naan,  Jlitl.  tie  /.-ins  Mil,  vol.  i.  pp.  I  IU,  ;  Jx  Ymnr,  vol.  i. 
p  ]:-,<!:  hl-m,„„n,  vol.xsii.  v  "  V"""'  Mwi>><S,  *'ol.  1-  P-  "Ml  i  Xallif, 

Y>       1        I  11      ju'il  yavait  Hi  ciciW  par 

1'inO'io'   '11-  U  li.4i^iini,  i  t   f.lir  MiiL'  LiiL].iikioii   i r:v-i> : i I 'lc. "    liir.in.  His',  ilr 

L;ai.  MIL  v..l.  i.'  p.  :jS.    rtiis  iv. .vt  'u.jsl-.uhi.-,  iliu  (uliu.-t  account  !  Iiare 

im^willl  ..■  flavoil];,,'  :  . .■  1, 1 .<,!, ,  til,™  i ,,  ,..,.,V„Y<T, :i  ,W,  ipl i. .»  in  I..,  Hi<- 

!„r„!M      Tidit.w.tt  d.t  Ri-mix,  vul.  i.  p.  SO,  Paris,  law,  a  very  curious 
T,c  Yasmir  {Bin.  dt  Lmrii  XIII,  vol  i.  p.  279)  calls  lier  "  superstitious*) 

■■■   Ill    |i.  .         l.il.  \  ■:.     .  ■,.!  (   '     .'  ■  .. 

p.  OS. 
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Yet  this  was  what  actually  occurred.  The  queen  con- 
tinued the  ministers  of  Henry  IV.,  and  announced,  lh;it 
in  every  thing  she  would  follow  his  example.83  Her  first 
public  act  was,  a  declaration,  that  tho  Edict  of  Nantes 
should  be  inviolably  preserved ;  for,  she  says,  "  experience 
has  taught  our  pre  lie  censors,  that  violence,  so  far  from  in- 
ducing men  to  return  to  tho  Catholic  church,  prevents 
them  from  doing  so.''E!*  Indeed,  so  anxious  was  she  upon 
this  point,  that  when  Louis,  in  1614,  attained  his  nominal 
majority,  tho  first  act  of  his  government  was  another  con- 
firmation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.05  And.  in  1 615,  sho 
caused  the  king,  who  slill  remained  under  her  tutelage,00 
to  issue  a  declaration,  by  which  all  preceding  measures  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants  were  publicly  confirmed.07  In 
the  same  spirit,  she,  in  161 1,  wished  to  raise  to  the  presi- 
dency of  parliament  the  celebrated  De  Thou  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  making  a  formal  announcement  of  his  heresy,  that 
the  pope  succeeded  in  frustrating  what  he  considered  an 
impious  design.68 


'kadfeare.i 


le  death  of  Html  IV.  iv,,oM  eaose  a  ehange  of  policy;  '   .,  . 

s'alloit  jetter  dans  di'i  dessems  tons  t  tniirs  mix  regies,  ordres  et  maiimOB 

du  feu  ray."  (Eammnirs  lltiijnht,  vol.  viii.  p.  -1(11 . 

"  See  tliedeel:*r.,l:.oii  n, ,,  //,...'.  ,/,■/,,.,/.,  Mil,  vol  i.|i;>.  71,  70;  and 
notices  of  it  in  '(>  iiicUii--i.  v.ii.  i.  p.  .:■'(  ,  C,i/,i  n  e's  Ihc^r'xtn.  viil.  i. 

p.  27  1  DfiolM,  Ili't,  dr  Vaiii  -It  Jinnies,  vo!.  ii.  r>.  7;  I*  V.ttinr,  Illti.dt  Louii 
XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  OS.  But  mine  of  [[].!:,■  wi-itui-s.  nor  Sismumli  (vol.  xxii. 
p.  2211,  appear  to  Ira  aware  that  the  is..ii:ii^  tliis  'Ivhiatioii  »as  deter- 
mined on,  ill  eooMril.  as  carl/  ;'.s  i:n-  I  ,  .li  "T  J!:iv  :  that  is,  uraiv  tlirve  'l.i.s 
after  the  death  ..f  Ikiirv  IV.  Tlii-  is  tixh!  [.. ]!,■■!  l,v  !',-,i,:<  i,  ,r::  ,hi.  who  was 
then  O1.0  „f  th,-  minister*.     Pre  I'...,!?1,;**,;,,,  -in.   IVtkot,  Ssii, 

vol.  i.  p.  -10!);  a  hook  little  kno-.ui,  hat  well  w,,-;!iv  ,,f  Leirm  rend. 

Bnn'ii,  //.>/.  *  XIII,  v,.l.  i.  [..  2fi>:  /;,■,...;.</,  //,.<-. //;./;>  -s- 

.VhjcW,  vol.  ii.  p.  I  Hi  ;  MHi  <)■  /■'■!'■•■  ■  vul.  i.  p.  "07  ;  TiMwr, 

vol.  i.  p.  604. 

-  "Laisiaat  !ii'J:im..ki:.:\i.;ir.ii,i.ti-;.l[,;i,  un  i-..:n:n:e  a  l.i  i-MiiiMKii:^iv." 
Mu.-i.i''Il'i.>«>i,./.itrr-;vi\.  ii.p.OJ.  C.mip  He  >!','/«,' 'A' -.„r., vol.  ix.  p.  177. 
She  possessed  i:.  .n^  jiL.-[  t-  :iiitk..i:iv  nvvr  til.'  kin- t  ill  HUT.  Jit  .1A  „i.,.'<v.i  .(V 
J/o,„v',«.  vol.  i.  "  avi.it  <-,■■  t-ni,  fori  I  js  :  ar  hi  reiue  sa  mere."  ice 

also  Lr  Vauar,  Hi".  ,h  I..,,,,.  XIII,        ii  j.p.  r.U\  (177,  71fi,  7(i4. 

Bazin,  h;m.  dr  (wit  xiii,  v.d.  i.  np  :sai,  3na. 

™  In  Kill,  "le  pane  le  mjela  himu-lieioeLit  c  •  ■  r  r  I  r  r  i  ■  ■  Ik'n'liijoe."  IU;in, 
vol.  i.  p.  174.  This  is  glossed  over  l>j  I'lMiid.i.rtraiii  (SUmoirei,  vol.  i.  p.  400); 
VOL.  1.  II 
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The  turn  which  tilings  were  now  i.akiug,  caused  no 
little  alarm  to  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy.  The  most 
zealous  churchmen  loudly  censured  tin.-  policy  of  the  queen; 
and  a  great  historian  has  observed,  that  when,  during  the 
reign  of  LouLs  XIII.,  such  alarm  was  caused  in  Europe 
by  the  active  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
France  was  the  first  country  tliat  ventured  to  oppose 
them."0  The  nuncio  openly  complained  to  the  queen  of 
her  conduct  in  favouring  heretics;  and  he  anxiously  de- 
fy  sired  that  those  Protestant  works  should  be  suppressed, 
by  which  the  consciences  of  true  believers  were  greatly 
scandalized.7"  But  these,  and  similar  representations, 
were  no  longer  listened  to  with  the  respect  they  would 
formerly  have  received;  and  the  affaire  of  the  country 
continued  to  he  administered  with  tliose  purely  temporal 
views,  on  which  the  measures  of  Henry  IV.  had  been 
avowedly  based.11 

Such  was  now  the  policy  of  the  government  of  France  ; 
a  government  which,  not  many  years  before,  had  con- 
sidered it  the  great  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  punish  heretics 
and  cxtirpato  heresy.  That  this  continued  improvement 
was  merely  the  result  of  the  general  intellectual  develop- 
ment, is  evident,  not  only  from  its  success,  but  also  from 
the  character  of  the  queen-regent  and  the  king.  No  one 
who  lias  read  the  contemporary  memoirs,  can  deny  that 
Mary  de  Medici  and  Louis  XIII.  were  as  superstitious  as 
any  of  their  predecessors ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident, 
!  that  this  disregard  of  theological  prejudices  was  due, 
:  not  to  their  own  personal  merits,  but  to  the  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pressure  of  an  age 

bill  Hie  stntcmeut  of  M.  Baiin  ia  confirmed  in  the  prefects  to  Ik  Thou,  Hit- 
toim  Cnirendte,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 

"  "Dcrcrstu  KitiSiaU  -kn  dk  fcird.lklie  11, -kuiratku  c-rfulir,  geschah  in 
Friililirekh."  AWt,  i/i'r  ll„;:,tstl,<;t  /',i;u.'t,  vul.  iii.  p.  100. 

Tliia  desire  was  ciprcssctl  seven]  times,  luit  in  vain  :  "  Ri-rn  l:!i!Uu 
die  Nuntien  Wcrltc  vie  tob  Thou  mid  Richer  verL.it™,  .!„r  ci™  ilnim 
'lieht  mSglitli."  /■'■■■>:(■  /'"/ Wf,  vul.  iii.  p.  I  MS ,  Ai.:i:i:-.l;.     Compare  Him. 

"  '  I       '  .''        ■ '.  ■ '  1 1 '  l !       hi'.  Mi  ■  '.  (.'  :i.:l'H'      I  III  r  ,  i^l 

the  French  clergy,  in  1005,  in  III  TAm,  SiM.  ^'^TlSIlfopp.  US,  447. 
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which,  in  tho  rapidity  of  its  progress,  hurried  along  tliosc 
who  believed  themselves  to  be  its  rulers. 

But  those  cem-identlbus,  weighty  as  thoy  arc,  will 
only  slightly  diminish  the  merit  of  that  remarkable  man, 
who  now  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  During 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  roign  of  Louis  XIII.,  France 
was  entirely  governed  by  Iiiche'.ieu.'-  one  of  that  ex- 
tremely small  class  of  statesmen  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
impress  their  own  character  ou  the  destiny  of  their  coun- 
try. This  great  ruler  has,  in  his  knowledge  of  tho  political 
art,  probably  never  been  surpassed,  except  by  that  pro- 
digy nf  genius  who,  in  our  time,  troubled  the  fortunes  of 
Europe.  But,  hi  one  important  point  of  view,  Kichclieu 
was  superior  to  Napoleon.  The  life  of  Napoleon  was  a 
constant  effort  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  mankind;  and  his 
unrivalled  capacity  exhausted  its  resources  in  struggling 
against  tho  tendencies  of  a  great  age.  llicheliou,  too,  was 
a  despot ;  but  his  despotism  took  a  nobler  turn.  Ho  dis- 
played, what  Napoleon  never  possessed,  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  of  his  own  time.  In  one  groat  point,  indeed, 
ho  failed.  His  attempts  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
French  nobility  were  altogether  futile;73  for,  owing  to  a 
long  course  of  events,  the  authority  of  that  insolent  class 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  labours 
of  another  century  were  required  to  efface  its  ancient  in- 
fluence. But,  though  Richelieu  could  not  diminish  the 
social  and  moral  weight  of  the  French  nobles,  he  curtailed 

»  AbM.  Mont  oil  aayi  (Hi*,  da  FranpiU  St  dweri  Etatt,  voL  vii.  p,  114), 
"  Ki ;:!]■:;! tin;  \i  iccp'.ri!;  Louis  XIII  !if.v;;i  !a  couronue."  And  Campion 
(M'-,i>, i p.  117)  cilis  iiiru  "plutOl  h  rii;uln>  (|i:e  U-  niiuistre;"  and  adds, 
pp.  -US,  ill),  that  ho  "avoit  gouverui  dii-huitans  la  Franco  avee  un  nou- 
voir  absolu  ot  uue  gluira  sans  paroille."  Compare.  .Uh-i,<!t<  f--in!ii:'il  <!■■  /.'..':. 
vol.  i.  p.  83. 

'•'  The  common  opinion,  put  forlh  in  .l!i.vii'.>-  Hid.  r,f  l^-.  oj^,  vul.  i. 
pp.  101-104,  and  in  many  other  boots,  is,  that  Rieheliou'did  d^t-:.y  Uioir 
iiifliL-ritc  :  but  tills  (in  l  avisos  fr.jm  c  infV.siiij;  pjluk'il  inline:  ice  iili  ftcijit 
influence.  What  is  termed  the  jmili tiuiiJ  p.jn-^i-  tf  n  dnw,  is  inertly  the 
symptom  and  mji.ibititlr.n  ,.f  it;:  real  pn-wcr;  and  it  is  no  uso  to  attack  tho  , 
iirst,  umL'ss  j-cu  cuil  Eilau  iviabcn  llnl  Stfiiliii.     Tli.:  rca;  p. i «■(■:■  of  the  ru.ljles 

w:h  ri'fiil,  and  that  m'itiiu  1  lit  ! ll-Ili. 1 1   ■  !.■■:!■*  XI  V.  impair  ;  anil  it 

remained  intact  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  thu  inti-1- 
leet  of  France  rebelled  agaiuat  it,  overthrew  it,  and  finally  effected  the 
French  Revolution. 
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their  political  privileges;  and  lie  chastised  their  crimes 
with  a  severity  which,  for  a-  time  at  least,  repressed  their 
former  license.74  So  little,  however,  can  even  the  ablest 
statesman  effect,  unless  he  is  seconded  by  the  general 
temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  that  these  checks, 
rude  as  they  were,  produced  no  permanent  result.  After 
his  death,  the  French  nobles,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
quickly  rallied ;  and,  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  debased 
that  great  struggle  into  a  mere  contest  of  rival  families. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
France  was  finally  relieved  from  the  overweening  influence 
of  that  powerful  class,  whose  selfishness  had  long  retarded 
the  progress  of  civilization,  by  retaining  the  people  in  a 
thraldom,  from  the  remote  effects  of  which  they  have  not 
yet  fully  recovered. 

Although  in  this  respect  Richelieu  failed  in  achieving 
his  designs,  ho  in  other  matters  met  with  signal  success. 
This  was  owing  to  tho  fact,  that  his  large  and  compre- 
hensive views  harmonized  with  that  sceptical  tendency,  of 
which  I  have  just  given  some  account.  For  this  remark- 
able man,  though  he  was  a  bishop  and  a  cardinal,  never 
for  a  moment  allowed  the  claims  of  his  profession  to  make 
him  forego  the  superior  claims  of  his  country.  He  knew, 
what  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  governor  of  a  people 
should  measure  affairs  solely  by  a  political  standard,  and 
should  pay  no  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  any  sect,  or  the 
propagation  of  any  opinions,  except  in  reference  to  the 
present  and  practical  welfare  of  men.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  during  his  administration,  there  was  seen  the 
marvellous  spectacle  of  supreme  authority  wielded  by  a 
priest,  who  took  no  pains  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
spiritual  classes.  Indeed,  so  far  from  this,  he  often  treated 
them  with 'what  was  then  considered  unexampled  rigour. 
The  royal  confessors,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  their 

:l  Richelieu  iir-puir.-;  tu  :i:ivl;  furrm-ii  tin'  ili.siirn  ..f  ti'iriillin^'  ilic  nobles, 
at  [i.-nst  as  iTirlyat  ,-ci'  ;i  ,'i;ir.iirtc:i.«m-  ■  in  his  .'/"... i.irel,  vu[.  ii. 

P.  Sin.  In  Svii.h :<  (■.■(■■:■(.>     /■:,.:■■■■>/*.  v..!.  ii.  p:>.  tin     i.-, «  curious 

traditionnl  nui-cilori-.  iir::,  h,  tim-i-h  ],■■.,!  sil.lv  false,  Muni's,  :,t  nit  evelilF,  till! 
f«ir  and  hatred  with  wtiu-li  i-lit-  frinu-li  in.lilcs  ]-.-L-;ir(ii:.l  the  iui.-:::.ivv  <■! 
Richtlicu  more  limn  a  cuinuvv  lifttr  Jiis  ucjili. 
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functions,  had  always  beeu  regarded  with  a  certain  vener- 
ation; they  were  supposed  to  be  men  of  unspotted  piety; 
they  had  hitherto  possessed  immense  influence,  and  oven 
the  most  powerful  statesmen  had  thought  it  advisable  to 
show  [hem  the  deference  due  to  their  exalted  position/' 
Richelieu,  however,  was  too  familiar  with  the  arts  of  his 
profession,  to  feel  much  respect  for  these  keepers  of  the 
consciences  of  kings.  Caussin,  the-  confessor  of  Louis  XIII., 
had,  it  seems,  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors, 
and  endeavoured  to  instil  his  own  views  of  policy  into  the 
mind  of  the  royal  penitent.70  But  Richelieu,  so  soon  as 
he  heard  of  this,  dismissed  him  from  office,  and  sent  him 
into  exile;  for  ho  contemptuously  savs,  "the  little  father 
Caussin"  should  not  interfere  in  matters,  of  government, 
since  lie  is  one  of  those  "  who  have  always  been  brought 
up  in  the  innocence  of  a  religious  life."77  Caussin  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Sirmond ;  but  Richelieu 
would  not  allow  the  new  confessor  to  begin  his  duties,  until 


tho  remarks  i>f  Mr.  Cirotc,  a  groat  writer,  whose  mind  is  always  read' 
liM-.riti,]  unifies,  '.'.-...v.  'Hid.  uf  ov,.--,  vol.  .i  id  edit.  1851. 

Many  i.-f  :he  French  kings  had  a  strung  natural  affection  fur  monk:  ;  hut 
the  moot  singular  instance  I  have  found  of  this  sort  of  Invc  mentim;,.-!  !»>■ 
no  less  a  man  than  Dh  Thou,  respecting  Henry  III.  Be  Tlwn-  (Jli'l.  I'nit. 
vol.  x.  pp.  mil,  6H7)  savB  of  that  prince  :  "  Suit  temperament,  aoit  educa- 
tion, la  presence  d'nn  rnoine  faisak  tmijours  ptaii-ir  ii  I-lenri  ;  et  jo  lui  at  " 
moi-meme  souvent  enteudu  dirt,  que  tcur  vuo  produisoit  In  mSnie  effet  sur  . 
soname,  que  1b  ohatouillemeut  ft  plus  dclicat  surle  corps." 

™  One  of  his  suggestions  was,  "  sur  lea  dangers  quo  eouroit  Is  catholi- 
f       -Bin  s  n 

'Z*r.nmr,  Hit!  ,li  LuninXHI,  vol.  ii.  [>['.  -l.-.l-^'J  :  to  which,  however,  Ore- 
p.ire  never  refers.    As  I  shall  have  fn.pient  „ccr.s{„ii  to  ,v,Ue  Le  Vassor,  1 

in   .'  i    l-i  i-ii  .-ii  iisifiiit-ly  '  i h    -  h    r        i-it  ,  el  i-     neli  ..i:ici  ..  iiiim-ii  '  ' 

v!i..-m  lie  i<  uii|i..i:>ii:iLr,  hi,  ;,e^:i!iii  -:f  ai-;  c-.ti.tant  attacks  im  I.oui-i  X]  V. 
Si-N,.,inli  .  //,■■.-.'.  Frm.mi,,  t„I.  x*ii.  pp.  1*5,  Loin  apcaks  highly  of  his 
Hi/i.  if  fjiui'i  XIII.-  and  so  far  as  my  own  reading  extends,  I  can  confirm 
hie  favourable  opinion.. 

"  "Le  petit  pSre  Caussin. Mtm.  ■!/  lUt-hil'i-v,  vnl.  x.  p.  SlKi;  and  at 
p.  217,  he  ia  classed  among  the  "  peraunuei  qui  avoicnt  toujoura  ete  nourries 
dani  I'.iniijceiice  d'nne  vie  religieuse  :"  w  ak>  p.  -'Is,  -hi  his  " simplicity 
et  iKuinaLLCe."  Itespecdug  Iticlielieu'a  treatment  ef  Caussin,  see  Mini.  iir 
M.i ,„■■;'; ',  v,.,l,  i.  pp.  l7;i-17S;  Ultrt*  dt  I':i!in,  vol.  i,  p.  -ID;  I)tx  Hialu.; 
HisturitUtt,  vol.  iL  p.  182. 
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he  had  solemnly  promised  never  to  interfere  in  state 
affairs.1,3 

On  another  occasion  of  much  more  importance,  Riche- 
lieu displayed  a  similar  spirit.  Tlie  French  clergy  were 
then  possessed  of  enormous  wealth  ;  and  as  they  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  they  were  careful  not 
to  make  what  they  considered  unnecessary  contributions 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  state.  They  had 
/  cheerfully  advanced  money  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Protestants,  because  they  believed  it  to  he  their  duty  to 
assist  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy.7"  But  they  saw  no 
reason  why  their  revenues  should  he  wasted  in  effecting 
mere  temporal  benefits  ;  they  considered  themselves  as 
the  guardians  of  funds  set  apart  for  spiritual  purposes, 
and  they  thought  it  impious  that  wealth  consecrated  by 
the  piety  of  their  ancestors  should  fall  into  the  profane 
hands  of  secular  statesmen.  Richelieu,  who  looked  on 
these  scruples  as  the  artifices  of  interested  men,  had  taken 
a  very^dlffcrent  view  of  the  relation  which  the  clergy  bore 
to  the  country.80  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  interests 
of  the  church  were  superior  to  those  of  the  state,  he  laid 

T"  Sismaitli,  Hi--:.  />,,, ;„:,>,  voi.  ssii;.  p.  332,  Talltmant  des  llfmtx, 
IIia.:ri,tlr>,  vol.  iii.  p.  7:>  ,:„w.  Lc  Vassor  (Hist,  dt  Lonii  XIII,  vol.  s. 
pari  ii.  p.  f>'}  my*,  i!i;it  SLvi:i.-i]<J  -::  ^■■lUiiu  ['.  l:i  ::■  nr  su'js  U:  miiii-loi  r  <!C 
Richelieu,  pnrccqu'il  no  se  mCloit  point  dee  affaires  d'etat."  According  to 
the  same  writer  (vol,  viii.  p.  ;.-,(;).  Kid.dkii  t], ought  at  one  timo  of  depriv- 
>g  the  Jesuits  of  their  post  of  confessor  to  the  king. 


r:L'i(,lt'',H'S  Ur.ili.jiies;  iy 
qu'od  Ics  employ*!  a  cettc  guerre." 

..  ,,,  ivjik-li  lu-  if  fully  huruc  oir.  iiy  the  Li<i:i  antliovi:v  of  Vr 
words  r  sb»»  for  the  fr!U'  „f  ti,.,:v  j-.n.iii.-;,,,,-  yl.-.'stil!  d 

l-l^"     inI?^o?,uaj^tih1C0rT °r  1  h*. racreaiiSToTelinroli-pr-.i-rv-v:  " 

po^r  "e   et*1'  ' ,     1  1  lua  aEr'cablc^Pe 

1 

do  rien,  I«»  r  *  »  !'"-'.  ^'".er  h  des  ..sages  q, 
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it  down  as  a  maxim  of  policy,  that  "  the  reputation  of  the 
state  was  the  first  consi  deration.  "sl  With  such  fearless- 
ness did  he  carry  out  this  principle,  that  haying  convoked 
at  Mantes  a  great  assembly  of  the  clergy,  ho  compelled 
them  to  aid  the  goyemmont  1>y  an  extraordinary  supply 
of  6,000,000  francs ;  and  finding  that  some  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  had  expressed  their  discontent  at  so  unusual 
a  step,  he  laid  hands  on  them  also,  and,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  church,  sent  into  exile  not  only  four  of  the  bishops, 
but  likewise  the  two  archbishops  of  Toulouse  and  of  Sens.*2 
If  these  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  earlier,  they 
would  most  assuredly  hayo  proved  fatal  to  the  minister  ^ 
who  dared  to  attempt  them.  Uut  Richelieu,  in  these  and 
similar  measures,  was  aided  by  the  spirit  of  an  age  which 
was  beginning  to  despise  its  ancient  masters.  For  this 
general  tendency  was  now  becoming  apparent,  not  only 
in  literature  and  in  politics,  but  even  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  nuncio  indignantly  com- 
plained of  the  hostility  displayed  against  ecclesiastics  by 
the  French  judges ;  and  he  said  that,  among  other  shame- 
ful things,  some  clergymen  had  been  hung,  without  being 
first  deprived  of  their  spiritual  character.9''1  On  other 
occasions,  the  increasing  contempt  showed  itsolf  in  a  way 
well  suited  to  the  coarseness  of  the  prevailing  manners. 
Sourdis,the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  was  twice  ignomini- 
ously  beaten ;  once  by  the  Duke  d'Epernon,  and  afterwards 

"  "  Que  In  reputation  de  I'ttat  es 
Bichttieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  482.    Thin  iras 

"  Bimiowli,  Hid.  dri  Fnmptit,  vol.  *siii.  pp.  477.  47  h ;  Baau,  Hilt,  tit 
lam*  XIII,  vol.  iv.pp.  32/i,  320.  The  Cardinal  de  lift/,  wlu>  kntw  Kiehe- 
licu  pt;iT=i.!i:i-lv.  siiys  :  "  M.  Ic  rr.nliinl  (in  KielLLliui  uv.rii  UONLie  ii:u'  nlteint;? 
criielle  ii  h  .U-nUit-  et  k  !a  lil.crte  .in  elerge  thus.  lW'iaM.-c  de  Mantu,  et  il 

dlrabW^'.V^ ./(  /S^™h  i"^  so!""***  ^  ^ 
"  "Die  MnnHen  Anton t^^a»^B™hwerden^dij  tic  machen  m 

 ■        'Mi  le  ,     eide  ei:i  'iei  'Ii  i  ■'  liii  

erst  degradirt  in  sevn.''  /,'«„£<■,  Fii/.v,;  vol.  iii.  ;>.  1.17  :  n  snimiirirv.  in 
1641,  of  the  complaints  of  the  then  nuncio,  and  of  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Le  Vaseor  (//i*.  tit  I-ouii  XIU,  vol.  v.  pp.  M  soq.)  lias  given  noma 
CLlrh.tts  deMlU  re.-pce;iiis  the  ili'.ini'jiitv  ljcti.Ten  tie;  clei-ir;-  :.i L-.l  tin-  secular 
tribunals  of  France  in  1024. 
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by  the  Marechal  Jo  Vitry.81  2*or  did  llidielieu,  who  usu- 
ally treated  till!  nobles  with  such  so  verity,  seem  anxious 
to  punish  this  gross  outrage.    Indued,  the  archbishop  not 

peremptorily  ordered  by  Richelieu  to  retire  to  his  own  dio- 
cese; such,  however,  was  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  ail'airs, 
that  lie  lied  to  Carpcntras,  and  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pope."  This  happened  in  1641  ;  and  nine 
years  earlier,  ihe  church  had  incurred  a  still  greater  scan- 
dal. For  in  1032,  serious  disturbances  having  arisen  in 
Languedoc,  Richelieu  did  not  fear  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  depriving  some  of  the  bishops,  and  seizing  the  tem- 
perahucs  of  the  others. ao 

The  indignation  of  the  clergy  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Such  repeated  injuries,  even  if  they  had  proceeded  from 
a  layman,  would  have  been  hard  to  endure;  but  they  wero 
rendered  doubly  bitter  by  being  the  work  of  one  of  them- 
selves— one  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  profession 
against  which  lie  turned.  This  it  was  which  aggravated 
the  offence,  because  it  seemed  to  be  adding  treachery  to 
insult.    It  was  not  a,  war  from  without,  but  it  was  a  trea- 


I  r^.o.J,  f  ,zvi  l  ,t  ?  ,].■  Wurs  f.ii'kilf."  ('■<,  '>'"''"' >'  IM-i,  vl-1.  ii. 

E.  24.    Tim  IVuIitIiiuU  ^'ii;itlj  ili'lijilslvd  ill  [ !if  [.linisbinciil  uf  llits 

ieliups  of  Alliv  iind  MrriLf,  iiiiidi  "  li-s  ii.iiii.lnv  i-.-^mi-.I- .Li-li  t  cnmitm  in  11- 
veiigeanct  divine."  BtwitC,  IliH.  dt  I' Edit  it  A'anta,  vul.  ii.  pp.  52S,  620. 
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son  from  within.  It  was  a  bishop  win.  humbled  the  epis- 
copacy, ami  a  cardinal  who  affronted  the  church."  Such, 
however,  was  tlio  general  temper  of  men.  that  the  clergy 
did  not  venture  to  strike  an  open  blow;  but,  by  means 
of  their  partisans,  they  scattered  [lie  most  odious  libels 
against  the  great  minister.  They  said  that  he  was  un- 
chaste, that  lie  was  guilty  of  open  debauchery,  and  that 
he  held  incestuous  commerce  with  his  own  niece.63  They 
declared  that  he  had  no  religion;  that  lie  was  only  a  Ca- 
tholic in  name;  that  ho  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Huguenots; 
that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  atheists  ;s:l  and,  what  was  worse 
than  all,  they  even  accused  him  of  wishing  to  establish  a 
schism  in  the  French  church.9"  Happily,  the  time  was 
now  passing  away  in  which  the  national  mind  could  be 
moved  by  such  artifices  as  these.  Still,  the  charges  are 
worth  recording,  because  they  illustrate  the  tendency  of  j 
public  affairs,  and  the  bitterness  with  which  the  spiritual  | 
classes  saw  the  reins  of  power  falling  from  their  hands.  ■ 
Indeed,  all  this  was  so  manifest,  that  in  the-  last  civil  war 
fiuss-.l  against  Richelieu,  only  two  years  before  his  death, 
the  insurgents  stated  in  their  proclamation,  that  one  of 
their  objects  was  to  revive  the  respect  with  which  the 
clergy  and  nobles  had  formerly  been  treated.01 

The  more  we  study  the  career  of  Richelieu,  the  more 
prominent  does  this  antagonism  become.  livery  thing 
proves  that  lie  was  conscious  of  a  great  struggle  going  on 
between  the  old  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  ^uvenimcnt,  and 
the  new  secular  scheme;  and  that  bo  was  determined  to 


Loni,  XIII,  vol.  i«.  p.  322. 

"  Thin  scandalous  clmrgo  in  regard  to  bis  niece  was  a  favourite  one  with 
tin;  [;li'jt'j  -  lint  aiming  rn-.mv  utlitr  instances  llm  aixusLliucl  was  lircngllt 
.-fl  IHii:n,i.r.  S,:r  T,'M ■■:(■■■'„;  (/'-.<  i:.  -.:,,.,; 

"  "  Do 'la.  cos  pouts  ouriix  «,ui  le  dononcsiicnt  comtne  le  'pontile  ties  hil- 
If.it-u      on  '  le  patriarclie  des  atliict.'  "  C,i/*/itpit's  lliclidini,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

"  Compare  /»«  tti.,ax,  //,'.,.' "■■<,  vol.  ii.  ;i.  £i:s,  «itli  L'.  Ihjwt,  Mel. 
J-Ij,u„  .17//,  vol.  ui,.  [,:„!  ii.  pfi.  !77.  ITs,  vul.iM.p.  277. 

™  See  the  manifesto  in  Sitminidi,  Ihst.  da  Fremiti!,  vul.  xxui.  pp. 
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put  down  the  old  plan,  and  uphold  the  new  owe.  For,  not 
only  in  his  domestic  administration,  but  also  in  his  foreign 
policy,  do  we  find  the  same  unprecedented  disregard  of 
theological  interests.  The  "House  of  Austria,  particularly 
its  Spanish  branch,  had  long  been  respected  by  all  pious 
men  as  the  faithful  ally  of  the  church :  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  scourge  of  heresy;  and  its  proceedings  against  the 
heretics  had  won  for  it  a  great  name  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory.02 When,  therefore,  the  French  government,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.,  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy 
the  Protestants,  France  naturally  established  an  intimate 
connexion  with  Spain  as  well  as  with  Rome;10  and  these 
three  great  powers  wcro  firmly  united,  not  by  a  com- 
munity of  temporal  interests,  but  by  the  force  of  a  reli- 
gious compact.  This  theological  confederacy  was  after- 
wards broken  up  by  the  persona!  character  of  Henry  IV.,0* 
and  by  the  growing  indifference  of  the  age;  but  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  queen-regent  had  in 
some  degree  renewed  it,  and  had  attempted  to  revive  the 
superstitious  prejudices  upon  which  it  was  based.35  In  nil 
her  feelings,  she  was  a  zealous  Catholic;  she  was  warmly 
attached  to  Spain;  and  she  succeeded  in  marrying  her  son, 
the  young  king,  to  a  Spanish  princess,  and  her  daughter 
to  a  Spanish  prince.™ 

c"  was  the  recog. 
ThOH,  UUl.  Unta. 

i» 

.  .e  opinions  winch  the  Giumlu^,  early  n 
centuiy,  generally  held  respecting  Spain,  see  jftm.  *  / 
vol.  i.  p.  ISO  ;  Mlm.  dc  ISaaompurn,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

™  As  to  the  i:oni]i'\ir]i  ':>.■!  iYiviL  this  f. ■i-L-lH-ri  policy  and  the  massacre  of 
ftiint  ]!:irih„!...:itew,  ?w  C^t,  "''■!■  <<'!■'  ,  vol.  iii.  pp.  i-y.i,  -JUS, 

"  Oil  the  policy,  find  still  more  on  the  feelings,  of  Henry  IV.  towards  the 
Jio::;^  "f  AHs-.ria.PLC  'Vflv  tK-:>,.,>,:<\ i  t  /,'■.. ■,■».'■  -  v-'5.  il.  p.  -'ri,  v..;.  iii.  --p. 
H":,  vol.  IV.  pp.  ?.■*>,  Ml,  3  IS,  3l4.';Ki4,  vol.  V.  p.  I'M.  vol.  vi.  p.  2M, 

vol.  vii.  p.  303,  vol.  viii.  pp.  ms,  S'M,  31". 

"  i'-iprfit'H't  Hirhrlieii,  vol.  i.  pp.  'II- .  ;  }.l;,u.  .I/,).  !..,'.,,',  vol.  i.po.  n;, 
17;  Le  l'..H0r,7/«(.,/tZ0Tl«.l7//,vol.i.r.2W,vol.vi.p .34!!;  ,v,ji, ;'.,„!,. 
l!<--t,  r/.j  /-V-ii/cr-',  Tul.  xvii  p.  -1-Z~.  l-lcr  huehand,  Hcnrv  IV..  said  tli.u  -he 
}ind"the  soul  of  a  Spamar.l.''  C,  </«;«■!'■>,  Hi".  ,!■■{.<  Iifjer«:-,\.,\.  viii.  p.  1  .10. 

*  This  won,  in  her  opinion,  a  muster-stroke  of  policy:  "Ent*i*e  du 


'Espagne  qu'clle  avoit  menngG  at 

i  l  i . - s ' i_  1  i ■         rili.:t  i  mji::ik'  !._■  fi'n  pp  [i  Je  smi  a '.[;■. rile."'  /• 

/A,.'.  ,'<■  7.^  .17//,  vol.  i.  pp.  l:-,S,4oJ. 
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It  might  have  been  expected  that  when  Richelieu,  a 
great  dignitary  of  the  Romish  church,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  he  would  have  reestablished  a  connexion 
so  eagerly  desired  by  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longed.07 But  Ihb  conduct  was  not  regulated  by  such 
views  as  these.  His  object  was,  not  to  favour  the  opi- 
nions of  a  sect,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  nation. 
His  treaties,  his  diplomacy,  and  the  schemes  of  his  foreign 
alliances,  were  all  directed,  not  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  but  against  the  enemies  of  France.  By  erecting 
this  new  standard  of  action,  Richelieu  took  a  great  stop 
towards  secularising  the  whole  system  of  European  poli- 
tics. For  he  thus  made  tho  theoretical  interests  of  men 
subordinate  to  their  practical  interests.  Before  his  time, 
the  rulers  of  France,  in  order  to  punish  their  Protestant 
subject*,  had  nut  hesitated  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  Ca- 
tholic troops  of  Spain  ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  merely  acted 
upon  the  old  opinion,  that  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  a 
government  to  suppress  heresy.  This  pernicious  doctrine 
was  first  openly  repudiated  by  Richelieu.  As  early  as 
1617,  and  before  he  had  established  his  power,  he,  in  an 
instruction  to  one  of  the  foreign  ministers  which  is  still 
extant,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  in  matters  of 
state,  no  Catholic  ought  to  prefer  a  Spaniard  to  a  French 
Protestant."8  To  us,  indeed,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
such  preference  of  the  claims  of  our  country  to  those  of 
our  creed,  has  become  a  matter  of  course ;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  a  startling  novelty.90    Richelieu,  however,  did 


(hnjiinits,        mux  ilL-t-i-.oiulih,  il  l|Ufll]Ufl   ,      

mi  ',  et  dm  denx  coiiromies  de  France  et  d'Hsjiagiic,  column  le  n  nl 
moven  propre,  scion  leur  advie,  pour  1 'extirpation  des  heresies  dans  la  clircs- 
[    l  l    i  mpare  vol.  vii.  p.  2JB,  on 

»  ^fsitmmdi,  mt^Fnacou^ol. 'mii.  pp.  387-380,  where  the 
importance  of  this  document  is  noticed,  nud  it  is  said  tint  llididUM  tad 


beauconp  dc  eoin."    Vliv  I;ii!l'i::l!.-<:  of  it  is  Ycryperci 
"  'iuuo  n'est  si  aTeugle  d'estinior  en  mature  d'etat 
i  francois  huei]' 


lory ;  "  Que  nul  catbeUqtu  n'est  si  aTeugle  d'< 
Kipp. --'iii!  md; km-  cu'im  imiii^!  liu-'iLinit  " 

"  Even  in  tin  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  French  Protestants 
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not  fear  to  push  the  paradox  even  to  its  remotest  conse- 
quences. The  Catholic  church  justly  considered  that  its 
interests  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria ;m  but  Richelieu,  directly  he  was  called  to  the  council, 
determined  to  humble  that  house  in  both  its  branches.1"1 
To  clled  this,  he  openly  .-supported  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  his  own  religion.  Ho  aided  the  Lutherans  against  the 
Emperor  of  Germany ;  he  aided  the  Calvimsls  against  the 
King  of  Spain.  During  the  eighteen  years  he  was  su- 
preme, he  steadily  pursued  the  same  uudeviating  policy.1""' 
When  Philip  attempted  to  oppress  the  Dutch  Protest- 
ants, Richelieu  made  common  cause  with  them  ;  at  first, 
advancing  them  large  sums  of  money,  and  afterwards 
inducing  the  French  king  to  sign  a  treaty  of  intimate 
alliance  with  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church, 
ho  ought  rather  to  have  chastized  as  rebellious  heretics.1"' 

Eidercd  to  be  Frenchmen ;  "The  intolerant  dogmas  ot  Roman  Catbolicirai 


«»,  Hill  tlr  la  Diptwaatit  Francis,  voL  iii.  p.  81.  And,  on  the  early  for 


"*  Do  Rcli  inentioiiB  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  tin.'  fL-fL-si- 

:i.-tii\ll  ].;.rt;  r,-.|n[-lii,^  liii*  :r«ny.     fit  MVS,  1  lint  tli'J  ]S^!lii|i  -if  H|;I11V:.L.<, 
wlin,  i!>i-  .mi  iillrr  i  in'  ilvuvii  i .  f  ilii.-ii.-h.-it,  n;i-  n,v  :i  innim-ii!  :,t  ll„:  1,,-jd 
of  nflairf,  begin  bit  udniiniltialiou  by  giving  t<>  the  Hutch  tlitir  ctwia-.ni:.i-i 
iik-.n-l.  ,,  lln-ii-  n  lit-i:.:;.  ...  ,-]m-  f..-,f,  ii  '.lii  ii-  .ill   ;L-  njli  France  1  "  Kt  il 


jour  am  Hollandoia  uu'ib  be  couvcrtisscut  i>  la  re- 
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In  the  same  way,  when  that  great  war  broke  nut,  in  which 
the  emperor  attempted  to  subjugate  to  the  true  faith  the 
consciences  of  German  Protestants,  Richelieu  stood  forward 
as  their  protector;  lie  endeavoured  from  the  beginning 
to  save  their  leader  the  Palatine;""  and,  failing  in  that, 
he  concluded  in  their  favour  an  alliance  with  Gustavus 
Ailulplm*,1"-'  the  ablest  military  commander  the  Reform- 
ers had  then  produced.  Nor  did  he  stop  there.  After 
the  death  of  Gustavus,  he,  seeing  that  the  Protestants 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  ^ivat  leader,  made  still  more 
vigorous  efforts  in  their  favour.10"  lie  intrigued  for  them 
in  foreign  courts;  he  opened  negotiations  in  their  behalf; 
and  eventually  he  organized  for  their  protection  a  public 
confederacy,  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  considerations  were 
sot  at  defiance.  This  league,  which  formed  an  important 
precedent  in  the  international  polity  of  Europe,  was  not 
only  contracted  by  Richelieu  with  the  two  most  powerful 
enemies  of  his  own  church,  but  it  was,  from  its  tenor,  what 
Sismondi  emphatically  calls  a  "  Protestant  confederation," 
— a  Protestant  confederation,  he  says,  between  France, 
England,  and  Holland.1" 

Is  Touloitnt  deroeurer  dans  ['alliance  do  Fraiire."  J/™. 
,  ™'-^p-  39,-,  Tiila.^I  suppose,  is  the  original  authority 

ill'  ■■.  .■  ii'.li<:r.v[M  mil.  ['iilii  A-urk,  i '  i   ..■..!         :   lie  I'r 

tl,.-  S.MiUV'.f.'lUillfoi-:!!^!™. 

'••  Iii  \iiia,  he  attempted  to  form  a  league  "en  Wur  du  IWiiliu."  ,l>is- 
v,r,iu/i,  II,.'.  ,/n  Fr.-i/.t'.-is,  vo: .  x\Li.  ]i.  -STii.  slsmoudi  seems  not  quite  cer- 
tain ob  to  the  sincerity  of  his  proposal ;  but  as  to  this  there  can,  I  think,  bo 
liiu.-  .I.nil.t;  for  it  appears  from  his,  mil  ,r„;. .„],,,  that  in  llH4ht  hail 


iomparo  Mm.  dt  ilmitqlul,  vol,  i.  pp.  7  :.  7,'.,  vol,  ii.  pp.  02,  03,  with 
'  'loacU't  LttUri,  p.  247.  Tho 


iffwent  vioivs  which  occurred  to  his  ft'rlil.;  mind  in  i'..o-<ipj.i 
eath  of  Oustavus,  arc  etri kingly  summed  up  in  Mm.  dt  !ticlit)it 
p.  -272-27-?.    On  his  subsequent  pecuniary 


Mm.  dt  Rie&HiH,  vol.  vii. 
ices,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  39.1. 
'«  In  1633,  "  Its  nmbassadeurs  do  France,  d  Angleterre  ct  do  Hollands 
mill  nth  profit  la  MpM  de  linn::  pi. or  n  fn:m-r  \:'.  oi.ufi'-ii,'i  iL:i  ,n  pmlcslaiHu." 

.„,.„./,,  //,-../.  ih's  /'™)ir„,.,  .,,].  xsiii.  p.  -221.  (Timipan-,  in  irdV-Wv'.. 
,Su ■dish  /:>„<',  ; i  -,/.  vol.  i.  :i.  27,",,  tin:  i  iiuilLrt  made  I  unity  VJiii?  later  bj  Chris- 
tina, daughter  of  Oustavus,  on  the  union  with  "  papists," 
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These  things  alone  would  have  made  the  administra- 
tion of  Richelieu  a  profit  epoch  in  the  history  of  European 
oivili/ation.  For,  his  government  affords  the  first  example 
of  an  eminent  Catholic  statesman  systematically  disre- 
garding ecclesiastical  interests,  and  showing  that  disre- 
gard in  the  whole  scheme  of  his  foreign,  as  well  as  of  his 
domc.-rir,  policy.  Sonic  instances,  indeed,  approaching  to 
this,  may  be  found,  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  petty 
rulers  of  Italian  states ;  but,  even  there,  such  attempts 
had  never  been  successful;  they  had  never  been  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  nor  had  they  been  carried  out  on 
a  scale  large  enough  to  raise  thorn  to  the  dignity  of  inter- 
national precedents.  The  peculiar  glory  of  llicholieu  is, 
tliat  his  foreign  policy  was,  not  occasionally,  but  invari- 
ably, governed  by  temporal  considerations;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that,  during  the  long  tenure  of  his  power,  there  is  to 
bo  found  the  least  proof  of  his  regard  for  those  theological 
interests,  the  promotion  of  which  had  long  been  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  By  thus  stea- 
dily subordinating  the  church  to  the  state;  by  enforcing 
the  principle  of  this  subordination,  on  a  large  scale,  with 
great  ability,  aud  with  unvarying  success,  be  laid  tho 
foundation  of  that  purely  secular  polity,  the  consolidation 
of  which  has,  since  hi*  death,  been  the  aim  of  all  the  best 
liuropeati  diplomatists.  The  result  was  a  most  salutary 
change  :  which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing,  but 
which,  under  him,  was  first  completed.  For,  by  the  intra- 
iluctiim  of  this  system,  an  end  was  put  to  religious  wars  ; 
aud  the  chances  of  peace  were  increased,  by  thus  removing 
one  of  the  causes  to  which  the  interruption  of  peace  had 
often  been  owing.108    At  the  same  time,  there  was  pre- 

™  This  change  niajlie  illustrated  by  comparing  the  work  of  Grotiuswith 
that  ill'  Vattel.  These  two  eminent  men  are  still  respected,  is  tbo  most 
amlv'ii.Um  i-\po!i!!ikT.-  iii!nri:iti.)ii;,[  l.iw  ;  I  nit  there  i-  this  important 
iliitV'vu.-Y  1.L1H-L-.J!:  Oi'-ui,  '.ii.it  Vaui'l  ivrute  mure  (lain  a  century  after  Gro- 
lin ■:. ; l : i .  1  when  the  secular  principles  enforced  by  Richelieu  had  penetrated 
Die  i,iii,..is  even  .,f  cmiii.ioii  [inliticiaii-.  Therefore,  V;i(itl  says  (/.-■  U.'oii  ■!■  < 
0\;iS,  >■■[.  i.        .'l.l>.  iifc'ii:  ■'  1.1,1  duaa'.ldi.'  s'i!  fit  jitiiuif  :L  hi:-:  alliance 

iivec  liiifj  j  ml.  i  [iii  us  ] ' '■•'<■■      [■■■■■-■:  la  iiiiiijiu  ii-lii-iiiii Hi  Ich  traiies  foits 

avee  les  ennoinis  do  la  foi  sont  vnlidcs  t  (irotius  a  traitd  In  question  nssez 
au  long,     Cette  discuisiou  pouyait  fitrc  noeesaairo  dans  un  temps  ou  la 
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pared  the  way  for  that  final  separation  of  theology  from 
politics,  which  it  will  he  the  business  of  future  generations 
fully  to  achieve.  How  great  a  step  had  been  taken  in 
this  direction,  appears  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
('pcrati'ius  n!'  Richelieu  were  continued  by  men  every  way 
his  inferiors.  Loss  than  two  years  after  his  death,  there 
was  assembled  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  ;lm  the  mem- 
bers of  which  concluded  that  celebrated  peace,  which  is 
remarkable,  as- being  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to 
adjust  the  cuiiilictiiiir  interests  of  the  leading  European 
countries.110  In  this  important  treaty,  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ests were  altogether  disregarded  ;11:  and  the  contracting 
parties,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  depriving  each  other  of 
their  possessions,  took  the  holder  course  of  indemnifying 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  seize  her  revenues,  and  secularize  several  of  her 
bishopries.11-    From  this  grievous  insult,  which  became  a 

furour  il.-s.  partis  (jlnciiri'iJKiu  cuciivf  diis  priticipes  qnVlie  avait  loug-temps 
fait  onhlicr,  osona  croire  qu'clle  serait  superfine  dans  notro  eioclc.  Lfc  lot 
natai-elle  fimle  rfgit  los  tiaitia  ilea  tiatiena  ;  b  difference  de  religion  y  est 
:i!Kf.:i::i:cnt  etrau-irc."  tfa:  al.o  p.  318,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  15).  !iti  the  other 
lirtii't,  lintiiiH  ni.fwri  alliancei  between  nations,  of  different  religion,  and 
t;i,.,  that  nothing  can  justify  tbem  except  '■  inn'  evtivnie  lKwi.-ive.  .  .  . 
I.'.ir  il  faul  chei-clier  |'r.:n  !,"■!, i:n,-,:.  le  rujriu  f-li'-'e.  c'e.t  :i  :li:v  pi;i:f<  r  i.viinL 
l -j ii t ili  ,-i's  a  b  propagation  do  i'6vangilc."  And  he  further  recommends 
th:it  prince;  sIkhuiI  foilo-.v  tin;  advice  eiven  on  this  subject  lit  Foulquw, 
Areiilii;-!u.y  of  Rheims  !  <;.■:,!„:,  I.  n,„U  ,/-  h  U Bern  e)  Jr  la  I'-iix.  line  ii. 

a  passage  the  more  instructive,  because  Grotius  was  a  man  of  great  genius 
and  sre.it  humanity.  (In  reiijiimij  wars,  as  naturally  rcco^tiiicd  in  Gnrha- 
iv.ili  l:  ij        rl-.j  (he  rM.-..,i.;„i;l  hup  .riant  Hurl;.  I.i.l!  il  «>'■ .<       Tl.B'iB  r,  pp.  Ml, 

333,  335. 

™  "Le  Co:Vri  •  lie  We.-.paalie  He'lvrit  ie  10  avril  HIM."  J.-n-:!!:,..  iii.:. 
./.<  /■;■; ,„•;,'•,  vol.  iii.  p.  l.Ki.  lis  U'o  great  divisions  at  Milliner  ami  usaa- 
t.nielt.  in  re  funnel  in  March  liill.  /''^.<J       /;«.'.  rtV  /<(  /J/y-/  vol.  iii. 

"•  "Los  ri.nu..-  il,  i'lii.n  !,■!  i  in!  lit  et  ilc  Henri  i  V  fun*  ■_'  |  ■  ■  ■ .  1 1 1  ^  penr  ecr- 
l:ii:;Lf  paitics  dn  droit  international  ;  iaai:.  hi  p:jinl  lie  ..ie[ia-t  le  pllUl  suUsnt, 
e'e.-t  la  pais  de  We-lphalie."  /:..r!,l.,ir?,,  /,ii,v.i/.'«\  ;,  <" E'-ir  <U  thvti,  V.wk, 
IMC,  p.  Hi.  Compare  the  remarks  on  Mnhly,  in  BUy.  Unit.  vol.  mi,  p.  7, 
.1  'I  s:.i  ,,,„,.< i,         i'fj  Fniaptii,  vol.  x*iv.  p.  179  :  ''base  au  droit  public 

111  Compare  tbe  indignation  oftbe  pope  at  this  treaty  ( YuUtl,  fr  Iir'-it 
vol.  ii._p.  23),  with  A;u/<V  ' 

Welt  :"  a  siminiarv  of  tin-  p..[iur:il  stale  of  affairs. 

":  '■  I.:.  rraeee  ol;tiiit,  par  cc  trnitc,  en  iudemnite  la  SQUvcraiuctc  des 
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precedent  in  tho  public  law  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  power 
lias  never  recovered  :  and  it  is  remarked  by  a  very  com- 
petent authority,  that,  since  that  period,  diplomatists  have, 
in  their  official  acts,  negloi'ti'il  religions  interests,  and  have 
preferred  the  advocacy  of  matters  relating  to  the  com- 
merce and  colonies  of  their  respective  countries,'13  The 
truth  of  this  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  interesting 
fact,  that  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to  which  this  same  treaty 
put  an  end,  is  the  last,  great  religious  war  which  has  ever 
been  waged  no  civilized  people,  during  two  centuries, 
having  thought  it  worth  while  to  peril  their  own  safety 
in  order  to  disturb  the  belief  of  their  neighbours.  This, 
indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  that  vast  secular  movement,  by 
which  superstition  has  been  weakened,  and  the  civilization 
of  Europe  secured.  Without,  however,  discussing  that  sub- 
ject, I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  how  the  policy  of  Uiche- 
lieu,  in  regard  to  the  French  Protestant  church,  corre- 
sponded with  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  French  Catholic 
church  ;  so  that,  in  both  departments,  this  great  states- 
man, aided  by  that  progress  of  knowledge  for  which  his 
age  was  romarkable,  was  able  to  struggle  with  prejudices 
from  which  men,  slowly,  and  with  infinite  difficulty,  were 
attempting  to  emerge. 

The  treatment  of  the  French  Protestanis  by  Uiclielien 
is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  honourable  parts  of  bis 
system  ;  and  in  it,  as  in  other  liberal  measures,  he  was 

trois  6v6cli*i,  Met*,  Toulet  Verdun.iliiri  quaceUad'Alnce.  I*  satisfaction 

mix  d£pens  di?  lY'iili.-.-.  i t  n;. •..■:it:. nit  h  ^.Vul:'.v;,;.tiwi  il.-  ^hsu-nra  Cv&chcs 
ft  benf-tic.-h  ecclisiastiiplea.'WiW.,  T,iNma  HfmJutiaut,  vol.  i.  p.  32B.  ■ 
"•  Dr.  Voti^].:ni  {I'roWlaratt  ,,f  Vra>a,r.-/t,  v.,1.  i.  p.  eW.)  says  :  "  Jt  is  & 
l.iiiilni!  fiu-l,  nisi i.  hi  tin-  hi-e.i>  of  in  nli  rii  Kuril]!!-,  linn,  finin  tins  liiMi-e  ,lf 
Westphalia,  in  1648,  religiou,  aitbe  great  °ty<*  of  iieRotiati™,  begun  ererj 

Hull.  I    I.I. .MO  ■!      III. il    I'll   ,,     .1    |>:i   .111        ,  I,    ,|    I  |.r  i|,Ml|.   

I,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

ieii>e  a  religions  cuntest,  fonned 
l-  cliurHi- party  lirnualit  apiiiist 


X«,ites,  vol.  ii.  p.  fl3(i. 


■partv  brought  m. 
,     muntruit  liiuii  :ui  long  que 
lis  protestants  fitoit  contniire  nils  iutOrOU 
Its  Provinces  Uniea,  et  collo 
Htnoisl,  Hist.  <it  I' Edit  dt 
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assisted  by  the  course  of  preceding  events.  His  administra- 
tion, taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
queen-regent,  presents  the,  noble  spectacle  of  a  toleration 
iar  more  complete  than  any.  which  had  then  been  seen  in 
Catholic  Europe.  While  in  other  Christian  countries,  men 
■were  beinjj  incessantly  persecuted,  simply  because  they 
held  opinions  different  from  those  professed  by  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  France  refused  to  follow  the  general  ox- 
ample,  and  protected  those  heretics  whom  the  church  was 
eager  to  punish.  Indeed,  not  only  were  they  protected, 
but,  when  they  possessed  abilities,  they  were  openly  re- 
warded. In  addition  to  their  appointments  to  civil  offices, 
many  of  them  were  advanced  to  high  military  posts  ;  and 
Europe  beheld,  with  astonishment,  the  armies  of  the  king 
of  Franco  led  by  heretical  generals.  Rohan,  Lesdiguieres, 
Cbatillon,  La  Force,  Bernard  An  Weimar,  were  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  military  leaders  employed  by  Louis 
XIII. ;  and  all  of  them  were  Protestants,  as  also  were 
some  younger,  hut  distinguished,  officers,  such  as  Gassion, 
Rantzau,  Sehomberg,  and  Turenne.  For  now,  nothing 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  men  who,  half  a  century  earlier, 
would,  on  account  of  their  heresies,  have  been  persecuted 
to  the  death.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIII., 
Lesdigui&res,  the  ablest  general  among  the  French  Pro- 
testants, was  made  marshal  of  France."8  Fourteen  years 
later,  the  same  high  dignity  was  conferred  upon  two  other 
Protestants,  Chatilion  and  La  Force  ;  the  former  of  whom 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  influential  of  the  schisma- 
tics.118 Both  these  appointments  were  in  1622  and, 
in  1634,  still  greater  scandal  was  caused  by  the  elevation 


nntemponir)-,  ho  received  this  appointment  without 
70.    In  Kiii,  m.u  the  lieutenants  of  Lcsriiguiore/ 


which  he  deKerilies. 

ill  «[]  n'y  avoit  personne  dans  le  parti  huguenot  si  coiisidinilile  qui  lui." 
Tuit,  man)  il.  i  K:-,iii.r,  !lit!ii!i.tt.-<.  v.il.  V.  p.  ai-i. 

"'  Mag.  Univ.  vol.  nv.  p.  247  ;  Bmmti,  JiiS.  tk  VEdit  dt  Santa,  vol.  U. 
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of  Sully,  who,  not  withstanding  liis  notorious  heresy,  also 
received  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.118  Tliia  was  the 
work  of  Richelieu,  and  it  gave  serious  offence  to  the  friends 
of  the  church  ;  hut  the  great  statesman  paid,  so  little  at- 
tention to  their  clamour,  that,  after  the  civil  war  was  con- 
cluded, he  took  another  step  equally  obnoxious.  The 
Duke  do  Rohan  was  the  most  active  of  alt  the  enemies  of 
the  established  church,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Pro- 
testants as  the  main  support  of  their  party.  Ho  had  taken 
up  arms  in  their  favour,  and,  declining  to  abandon  his 
religion,  had,  by  the  fate  of  war,  beeu  driven  from  France. 
Itut  Richelieu,  who  was  acquainted  with  his  ability,  cared 
little  about  his  opinions.  He,  therefore,  recalled  him  from 
exile,  employed  him  in  a  negotiation  with  Switzerland, 
and  sent  him  ou  foreign  service,  as  commander  of  one  of 
the  armies  of  the  king  of  France,118 

>iu  \i  «crc  ill'1  It: i id e i nil's  wi. i<:':.  I'li.ir.ii'tei ru'w 
state  of  things,  ll  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  how 
beneficial  this  gri'at  change  must  have  been  -,  since,  by  it. 
men  were  encouraged  to  look  to  their  country  as  the  first 
cons  id  oration,  and,  discarding  their  old  disputes,  Catholic 
soldiers  were  taught  to  ol>ey  heretical  generals,  and  follow 
their  standards  to  victory.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mere 
social  amalgamation,  arising  from  the  professors  of  differ- 
ent creeds  mixing  in  the  same  camp,  and  fighting  under 
the  same  banner,  must  have  still  further  aided  to  disarm 
the  mind,  partly  by  merging  theological  feuds  in  a  com- 
mon, and  yet  a  temporal,  object,  aud  partly  by  showing 
to  each  sect,  that  their  religious  opponents  were  not  en- 
tirely bereft  of  human  virtue  ;  that  they  still  retained 
some  of  the  qualities  of  men ;  and  that  it  was  even  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  errors  of  heresy  with,  all  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  good  and  competent  citizen.12" 

Additions  t.>  .Wfi/,  '£w.->ks  J!-,yd,-.;  vol.  viii.  p.  430;  Smedkg't  Bid. 
nf  lie  Rrformnl  •  "  />")!•■(■•  ml.  iii.  p.  2M. 

"     •"  O.prfqite,  Iticlf'.ni.  ml.  ii.  p.  .-,7  ;  .l/.'w.  ,it  /iW-m.  vi.l.  i.  pn.  (iii.  Ul  ; 
.V.i.i.  ./■■  iVwup  civ,  ml.  iii.       li.'l,        ;  M.hn.      M:,„t->),1>,  ml.  i.  p.  Ml  ; 
I".,:.,.-.  !!;-■'.  ,!■■  h-iii<  XIII,  ml.  vii.  ,,.  U,-,y„\.  viii.  p.'-JS-l.  Tlii^^t 

l-i-C  iii  (In   fultlll.C::  <if  ikllHi!  .  J  A  plllfC  fit  dllkfLMlt  llllH!:;  1 1  f  I  V."1.V  1 1  J  Wi'J  iLllJ 

1635. 

™>  Lata  in  the  sixteenth  centurj,  ]>uplcEsis  Moraay  had  to  state,  wbnt 
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But,  while  the  hateful  animosities  by  which  France 
had  loEg  been  distracted,  were,  under  the  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu, gradually  subsiding,  it  is  singular  to  observe  that, 
though  tho  prejudices  of  the  Catholics  obviously  dimi- 
nished, those  of  the  Protestants  seemed,  for  a  time,  to 
retaiu  all  their  activity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  striking  proof 
of  the  perversity  and  pertinacity  of  such  feelings,  that  it 
was  precisely  in  the  country,  and  at  the  period,  when  the  . 
Protestants  wero  best  treated,  that  they  displayed  most  V 
turbulence.  And,  in  this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  tho  cause 
principally  at  work  was  tho  influence  of  that  class  to  which 
circumstances,  I  will  now  explain,  had  secured  a  tem- 
porary ascendency. 

For,  the  diminution  of  the  theological  spirit  had  effected 
in  the  Protestants  a  remarkable  hut  a  very  natural  result. 
The  increasing  toleration  of  the  French  government  had 
laid  open  to  their  leaders  prizes  which  before  they  could 
never  havo  obtained.  As  long  as  all  offices  wero  refused 
to  the  Protestant  nobles,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
cling  with  the  greater  zeal  to  their  own  party,  by  whom 
alone  their  virtues  were  acknowledged.  But,  when  the 
principle  was  once  recognized,  that  tho  state  would  re- 
ward men  for  their  abilities,  without  regard  to  their  re- 
ligion, there  was  introduced  into  every  sect  a  new  element 
of  discord.  The  leaders  of  the  Reformers  could  not  fail 
to  feel  some  gratitude,  or,  at  all  events,  some  interest  for 
the  government  which  employed  them  ;  and  the  influence 
of  temporal  considerations  being  thus  strengthened,  the 
influence  of  religious  ties  must  liavc  been  weakened.  It 
is  impossible  that  opposite  feelings  should  be  paramount, 
at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same  mind.  The  further 
men  extend  their  view,  tho  less  they  care  for  each  of  the 
details  of  which  the  view  is  composed.  Patriotism  is  a  ' 
corrective  of  superstition  ;  and  the  more  we  feel  for  our  , 
country,  tho  less  we  feel  for  our  sect.    Thus  it  is,  that  in  : 

was  then  considered  by  tbe  majority  of  men  an  incredible  paradox,  "  que 
Co  n'estoit  pas  choso  incompatible  d'estre  bon  huguenot  Bt  lmu  Francoys 
t'jut  cHii-nibk'."  Iiv/Jwi:  Sfim.  ■'  lWn|««f.  vol.  i.  p.  146.  Compare 
p.  ai3,  vol.  ii.  pp.  46,  -Hi,  77,  Ii7",  v.)l.  vii.  p.  i!£H,  vol.  xi.  pp.  31,  OS;  inter- 
esting passages  for  the  history  of  opinions  in  France. 
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the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  scope  of  the  intellect  is 
widened;  its  horizon  is  enlarged;  its  sympathies  are 
multiplied;  and,  as  the  range  of  its  excursions  is  in- 
creased, the  tenacity  of  its  grasp  is  slackened,  until,  at 
length,  it  begins  to  perceive  that  the  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances  necessarily  causes  an  infinite  variety  of  opi- 
nions ;  that  a  creed,  which  is  good  and  natural  for  one 
man,  may  bo  bad  and  unnatural  for  another ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  interfering  with  the  march  of  religious  con- 
victions, wc  should  be  content  to  look  into  ourselves, 
search  our  own  hearts,  purge  our  own  souls,  soften  the 
evil  of  onr  own  passions,  and  extirpate  that  insolent  ami 
intolerant  spirit,  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect 
of  all  theological  controversy. 

It  was  iti  this  direction,  that  a  prodigious  step  was 
taken  by  the  French,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  advantages  which 
arose  were  accompanied  by  serious  drawbacks.  From 
the  introduction  of  temporal  considerations  among  the 
Protestant  leaders,  there  occurred  two  results  of  consider- 
able importance  The  first  result  was,  that  many  of  the 
Protestants  changed  their  religion.  Before  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  they  had  been  constantly  persecuted,  and  had,  as 
constantly,  increased.121  But,  under  the  tolerant  policy 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  they  continued  to  dimi- 
nish.123 Indeed,  this  was  tho  natural  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  that  secular  spirit  which,  in  every  country,  lias 
assuaged  religious  animosities.  For,  by  the  action  of  that 
spirit,  the  influence  of  social  and  political  views  began  to 
outweigh  those  theological  views  to  which  tho  minds  of 

m  Sec  Bound,  UUt'it  VBUt  it  Xante,  vol.  t.  pp.  10, 14, 18  ;  Be  Thou, 
Hi,!.  r„ir.  vol.  iii.  i-.p.  1  r:  .  '.>-(->,  :i.iT,  n.w,  m?„  \w.  ?.  ]:■-, ;  I.Wnt. 

•Set  AmbamudfU!-!  Vri\kl(in,  vol.  i.  |>p.  112.  Mti,  vol.  ii.  pp.  IX.  74  ;  limit'* 
r;„U  War,  in  I'i-ik',  vol.  i.  pp.  T.u.  Emi  i,  v.,1.  ii.  p.  34. 

"■  Compare  Hiilbtm'i  CoiM.  Hitt.  vol.  i.  p.  17:s.  with  Rank;  ait  Jlu- 
i.iij:/--:-;  I'll, ..-.!■;  vol.  ii.  lip.  177-17U.     Ill  ppitu  ol  the  illcreaEC  of  pqi'ilitiL:]!, 

tin-  IV  j.:i,il<  mi„ii,i<!,;.,l  i,1,-.oUl','1v,  ;ii  w,.:i     !...l-itiv,.:v  to  the  Catholics. 

In  15!>S  they  hod  TG0  churches;  in  1619  only  7(W.  ,V;„r<fl.-„>  11, i'.  ci  the 
i:.f..  r,i.,,!  li,J:.i,;,.,,i.  iii  Fn,,.i-,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4(5,  14o.  De  Thou,  in  the  preface 
tt>  his  History  (vol.  i.  p.  320),  observes,  that  the  ProtOUnfa  had  iro:i -A-td 
during  the  worn  carried  ou  against  them,  but  "diminuoient  en  nombro  et 
en  credit  pendant  U  piix." 
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men  had  long  been  confined.  As  these  temporal  ties  in— 
creased  in  strength,  there  was,  of  course,  genera tcil  among 
the  rival  factions  an  increased  tendency  to  assimilate; 
while,  as  the  Catholics  were  not  only  much  more  nume- 
rous, but,  in  every  respect,  more  influential,  than  their 
opponents,  they  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  movement,  and 
gradually  drew  over  to-  their  side  many  of  their  former 
enemies.  That  this  absorption  of  the  smaller  sect  into 
the.  larger,  is  due  to  the  cause  I  have  mentioned,  is  ren- 
dered s:i|]  more  evident  by  the  interesting  tact,  that  the 
change  began  among  the  heads  of  the  party ;  and  that  "it 
ivas  not  the  inferior  Protestants  who  first  abandoned  their 
leaders,  but  it  was  rather  the  leaders  who  deserted  their 
followers.  This  was  because  the  leaders,  being  more  edu- 
cated than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  more  sus- 
ceptible to  ihe  sceptical  movement,  and  therefore  set  the 
example  of  an  indifference  to  disputes  which  still  eugrosscd 
the  popular  mind.  As  soon  as  this  indifference  liad  reached 
a  certain  point,  the  attractions  ottered  by  the  cotinliaiing 
policy  of  Louis  XIII.  became  irresistible  ;  and  the  Protes- 
tant nobles,  in  particular,  being  most  exposed  to  political 
temptations,  l.icL'an  to  alienate  themselves  from  their  own 
party,  in  order  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  court  which 
showed  itself  ready  to  reward  their  merits. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period  at 
which  this  important  change  took  place.1-3  liut  we  may 
say  with  certainty,  that  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  many  of  the  l'rotestant  nobles  cared  nothing  for 
their  religion,  while  the  remainder  of  them  ceased  to  feel 
that  interest  in  it  which  they  had  formerly  expressed. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  openly  abari- 

™  M.  Kanke  haa  noticed  howtbo  French  Proteatont  nobles  fell  off  from 

(Items  :i  sn'Mt'ii  j],  ,-t.i:.v  ■  "In  deln  l;i  mlk-licci  Muiiicnle  trot  1)1111  Buch 
die  en.'.!  WiTiiliin.a  il'-:  I'tii^v-  '-I  I'c.Ki^reitli  vin.  l-'rajien  ivir,  wulier  iiu 
.Ijiiv  Ii  l'I  .Lie  V.tIiisi,-  ik-  r:,.l,.>lj^li-i]ius  hriii]itKU-!ilii-li  kameu,  no  war 
i's  di:-  Kiitzweiung  deraclbeii,  der  Abfall  dea  Adult."  -H-  l',i,-rf. 

vol.  ii.  p.  -17(1.    Cminurij  J  curitniH  pwijje  in  lira //i'f.  K-U(  tie 

J"i()i((.i,  vol.  ii.  p.  15:1,  fruui  idiich  it  !i[hjjcarj  that  in  Hill  the  I'lvnelj  I'm- 
it'suni-i  niTi-  Im  jkiii,;  i:i:,>  rlnce  njrlica,  one  of  wiiieli  consisted  of  "lei 
seigneurs  d'toiuente  qualiic." 
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donod  their  creod,  and  joined  that  very  church  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  abhor  as  the  roan  of  sin,  and 
tho  whore  of  Babylon.  The  Duke  de  Lesdiguioros,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Protestant  generals,144  became  a  Catho- 
lic, and,  as  s.  reward  for  his  conversion,  was  made  con- 
stable of  France.125  The  Duke  de  la  Tremouille  adopted 
the  same  course  ;m  as  also  did  the  Duke  de  la  Meiile- 
raye,li7  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,12*  and  a  few  years  later  the 
Marquis  de  Montausier.1™  These  illustrious  nobles  were- 
among  tho  most  powerful  of  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
communion  ;  but  they  quitted  it  without  compunction, 
sacrificing  their  old  associations  in  favour  of  tho  opinions 
professed  by  the  state.  Among  the  other  men  of  high 
rank,  who  still  remained  nominally  connected  with  the 
French  Protestants,  wc  find  a  similar  spirit.  We  find 
them  lukewarm  respecting  matters,  for  which,  if  they  had 
been  born  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would  have  hid  down 
their  lives.  The  Mare'chal  de  Bouillon,  who  pi'ofessed 
himself  to  be  a  Protestant,  was  unwilling  to  change  his 
religion ;  but  he  so  comported  himself  as  to  show  that  lie 
considered  its  interests  as  subordinate  to  political  consi- 

i"  "Le  plus  iflualre  guerrier  du  parti  protectant."  Sitmmdi,  JlieU  da 
Francois,  vol.  xiii.  p.  SOB.  In  the  contemporary  despatchos  of  tho  Spanish 
ambassador,  he  is  called  "  l*nn  iU-s  huguenot*  Its  plus  mnrquans,  homroe 
d'un  grand  poide,  et  d'un  grand  credit."  Captfitpu't  Richrlitv,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
Hi«  prinoipsj  influence  hub  in  Ilouphiuo.  llenodt,  Iliil.  de  I'Edil  dt  Aaniu, 
vol.  I.  p.  236. 

1,1  fliofl.  TTniv.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  2113;  and  n  dry  reinork  on  his  "ci.Tivn-.i™" 
in  I'.'iji.  H (>.',/',!■)'.  fill.  ii.  p.  E1S,  which  may  bfl  compared  with  (Sums 
•  ;"f.?.'..' (■.-,■,  vnl.  xviii.  p.  1;12,  and  ll^ia,  !/!■<!.  '<!■■■  /.■■■<»  .XIII,  v.l.  ii.  j-p. 
185-197.  Rohan  (Aftm,  vol.  i.  p.  228)  plainly  Boye,  "le  due  do  LeBdiguicrM, 
ayant  hards  sa  religion  potir  la  charge  de  connetablc  de  Franco."  Bee  alto 
p.  81,  and  Mm.  <b.  Mmtglal,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

™  Sttmoudi,  Iliil.  tie/  F,-.i»y,i.t,  vul.  p.  (!7;  LeVaisor,  llitt.  dt 

Zouii  XIII,  ToL  v.  pp.  SOB,  S10,  86S, 

■»  TaUtmant  del  Keaux,  Hutorittta,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.  La  Meilleraye  was 
alto  ■  duke;  and  what  in  far  more  in  his  favour,  ho  was  a  friend  of  Descartes. 
Bios.  Unit.  vol.  siviii.  pp.  1S2, 1S3. 

-  ^i-icuradi  {Hilt,  del  Fraafait,  vol.  Illii.  p.  27)  says,  "il  alijura  en 
I  rat  iccording  to  Benoiat  (UiU.  de  VEda  dt  Xania,yo\.  ii.  p.  650> 

"  Ttdltmant  dis  Reattx,  JTittoritttet,  vol.  iii.  p.  S-IS.  J>ea  Beaux,  who 
saw  these  changes  constantly  happening,  simply  observes,  "uotro  marquis, 
voyant  que  ea  religion  itcit  tin  obstacle  a  son  dessein,  en  change." 
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derations.130  A  similar  remark  has  been  made  by  tho 
French  historians  concerning  the  Duke  de  Sully  and  the 
Marquis  de  Chatillon,  both  of  whom,  though  they  were 
members  of  the  Reformed  church,  displayed  a  marked 
indifference  to  those  theological  interests  which  had  for- 
merly been  objects  of  supreme  importance.11"  The  resnlt 
was,  that  when,  in  1621,  the  Protestants  began  their  civil 
war  against  tho  government,  it  was  found  that' of  all  their 
great  leadei-s,  two  only,  Rohan  and  his  brother  Soubise, 
were  prepared  to  risk  their  lives  in  support  of  their  re- 
ligion.'82 

Thus  it  was,  that  tho  first  groat  consequence  of  the 
tolerating  policy  of  the  French  government  was  to  de- 
prive the  Protestants  of  the  support  of  their  former  lead- 
ers, and,  in  several  instances,  even  to  turn  their  sympa- 
thies on  the  side  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  the  other 
consequence,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  was  one  of  far 
greater  moment.  The  growing  indifference  of  the  higher 
classes  of  Protestants  threw  the  management  of  their  party 

"°  "Mcttoit  la  politiqua  amnt  la  religion."  Sitaondi,  Sitt.  da  Fran- 

confused wfth  Frederick  Boufflmj.   Bothof&em  were  duk  ea ;  but  Henry, 

marshal.  The* foUo\«ing  notices  of  him  will  more  "nan  confirm'the  remark 
:rmi!e  bv  Kijminsili  :  V'.u.  t<*  #.™«. piern ,  vol.  i.  p.  ■!'■.");  >W/n'<  II'- 
wv.k./  luti„i->a  i'it  .'■'■.(.( re,  vol.  iii.  p.  Wll;  Orprji$»t,i  llUhdiai,  vol.  i.  p.  11)7; 
'/„■  l'.,.i.<„r,  Ul.i.  ,k  XIII,  v.J.  ii.  xv-  vol.  iv.  p.  519; 

Mi.,i.  Itiel-Ii,  ■',  vnl.  i.  n.  Id  1,  VoL  ii.  p.  :i:V>  ;  .!/<■«.  ■/<  t>:iiJr.«;«  M-ins'i, 
vol.  ii.  p.  450,  vol.  xii.  pp.  79,  182,  2G3,  267,  MS,  301,  412,  30S. 

'"  BrnoUt.  Ills'..  <l<  V  Kill  :U  J'.(*j,  vol.  i.  pp.  121,  2!l,i,  vol.  ii.  pp.  fi, 
Iwi,  :?i .7.  :sn  i  <:,;,-<„ ,.,..■(  /,',-,■;,„■,■,■„,  v,,l.  i.p.  ::<;7  ;  /■' '  <>.'.<  '/.V.  n/'rt-  V™. 
f.."  i„^  /W<v,  p.  i'li.  -ally  advised  TJonry  IV.,  on  mere  political  cou- 
si<iiT-a1.in:is,  '■>  l«"W  a  f'aflinltc  ;  ami  tlieiv  wino  flrutii,',  but  I  l>c)k'ie 
tmtinmded  rumours,  that  he  himself  intended  taking  the  same  course.  See 
S::ii,,.a-:m,omi(t  iloStda,vo\.  ii.  p.  81,  vol.  vii.  pp.  363,  363. 

,n  "There  were,  among  all  the  lenders,  hut  tho  Duke  de  Rohan  and  his 
brother  the  Duke  de  Rouhise,  who  shim-tM  (  1i-':i  i  ^.■'-.-.■h  'Imposed  to  throw 
[]„■[:■  b-ji.,1!;  f..!-c.n,fs  in'...  iLl:  warn  "I  vliirion."   F.hWi  IliU.  of  t/it 

/V.M,„,f.  ,tr"  /■',-., „r,-,  p.  ill.  For  this,  M.  Felice,  aa  usual,  quotes  no 
authority;  tut  Rohan  himself  says  ;  "tVust  ee  qui  s'vst  pa«s6  cu  cttte  SC- 
fi-ul,.  potriv  nilifi},  i.j  Rohan  t'l  Smbinc  r,!st  ni  pour  eontrairos  tous  lea 
grands  de  la  religion  de  France."  fftui.  de  Rohmi,  vol.  i.  p.  27S.  Rohan 
claims  great  merit  for  his  religious  sincerity!  though,  from  a  passage  in 
Mf.,i.  /.;„■,.:„„.,  jf.,r,. „,"/,  vul.  i.  p.  -;]H,  ami  mif.ciiL-r  i>i  Il'iiai*!,  fti*t.  dt 
/■/■Mir ,/.-  X., -.,/,.,  vol.  ii.  r.  173,  one  may  bo  allowed  to  doubt  if  he  were  so 
single-minded  as  is  commonly  supposed. 


into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.    The  post,  which  wis  de- 
serted by  the  secular  loaders,  was  naturally  seized  by  the 
spiritual  leaders.     And  as,  in  every  sect,  the  clergy,  as  a 
body,  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  intolerance 
..     of  opinions  different -to  their  own,  it  followed,  that  this 
change  infused  into  the  How  mutilated  ranks  of  the  Pro- 
testants an  acrimony  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  worst 
times  of  the  sixteenth  century.133    Honco  it  was,  tltat  by 
,  ft  singular,  but  perfectH'  natural  combination,  the  Protes- 
,  tents,  who  professed  to  Uike  their  stand  on  the  right  of 
J  private  judgment,  became,  early  in  the  seventeenth  een- 
|  tury,  more  intolerant  than  the  Catholics,  who  based  their 
/  religion  on  the  dictates  of  an  infallible  church. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  which  show  how 
superficial  is  the  opinion  of  those  speculative  writers,  who 
v  believe  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  necessarily  more 
liberal  than  the  Catholic.  If  those  who  adopt  this  view 
had  taken  the  pains  to  study  the  history  of  Europe  in  its 
original  sources,  they  would  have  learned,  that  the  libe- 
rality of  every  sect  depends,  not  at  all  on  its  avowed  tenets, 
V~  but  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  on  the 
amount  of  authority  possessed  by  its  priesthood.  The 
Protestant  religion  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  tolerant 
than  the  Cadiolie,  simplv  buuau.se  the  events  which  have 
given  rise  to  Protestantism  have  at  the  same  time  increased 
the  play  of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  lessened  the  power 
of  the  clergy.  liut  whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the 
Ureal  Calviul.st  <\\\  iues,  and,  above  all.  whoever  has  studied 
their  history,  must  know,  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 

Siamondi  notices  this  remarkable  c-h:uj™o  :  iImiil;!.  ii.-  places  it  a  few 


y\-  L'.ii'.-liiTi:.:  {/:.'■:.',■  I,,  if,  vi, 1.  i.  [i.  ^7  I  >  "  Lu  l.mti  L  j.^si  il  u.  i.ir 

lichu]]  mji-  L  [ivtJiu;  ki  iLLircliini  iK--  fmiv-  l.ii-LiamU.  ilail  dans  Its 

uiaius  dts  ardcuts,  iwuduits  par  ltfi  luiuistreB.1' 
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teenth  centuries,  the  desire  of  persecuting  their  opponents 
burnt  as  hotly  among  them,  as  it  did  among  any  of  tho  x/1 
Catholics  even  in  the  worst  days  of  the  pupal  dominion. 
This  is  a  more  matter  of  fact,  of  which  any  one  may  sa-  i 
tisfy  himself,  by  consulting  the  original  documents  of  those  ; 
times.    And  oven  now,  there  is  more  superstition,  more 
bigotry,  find,  less  of  the  charity  of  real  religion,  among  the    j  / 
lower  order  of  Scotch  Protestants,  fban  there  is  among  the  ■ 
lower  order  of  French  Catholics.    Yet,  for  one  intolerant 
passage  in  Protestant  theology,  it  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  twenty  in  Catholic  theology.    The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  the  actions  of  men  are  gnvenioi.1,  not  by  dogmas,  and 
text-books,  and  rubrics,  but  by  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
their  contemporaries,  by  the  general  spirit  of  their  age, 
and  by  the  character  of  those  classes  who  are  in  the  as- 
cendant.   This  seems  to  be  tho  origin  of  that  dirl'eiviiee 
between  religious  theory  and  religions  practice,  of  which 
theologians  greatly  complain,  as  a  stumbling-block  and  an 
evil.     For,  religious  theories  being  preserved  in  books,  in 
a.  doctrinal  and  dogmatic  form,  remain  a  perpetual  witness, 

vious  charge  of  inconsistency,  or  of  heresy.  But  the  prac- 
tical part  of  every  religion,  its  moral,  political,  and  social 
workings,  embrace  such  an  immense  variety  oi'in [crests, and 
have  to  do  with  such  complicated  and  shifting  agencies, 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  fix  them  by  formularies  :  they,  even 
in  tho  most  rigid  systems,  are  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
private  discretion  ;  and,  being  almost  entirely  unwritten, 
they  lack  those  precautions  by  which  the  permanence  of 
dogmas  is  effectually  secured.'3*    Hence  it  is,  that  while 


giouB  Eitt  which  is  regularly  urgauiwd.  Locke,  iu  liis  Ullm  on  T,J,:nit\i,.t, 
.ilifLT..'-..  ll.ut  tin;  .li-ur;.  ll.iUlmuI;  li.'.if  i-.vin  ii^iiiiis!  i-n.,r  tli;iii  ,i-.iin-L 
vici:  (  llorl*.  vol,  v.  [jp.'ll,  7,  -  H)  ;  and  tliiiir  ImhTuiicv  of  (lii^iEiiis  tu  rnorcil 
trutLaisalaouieutiuiiiidbv  JI.  t.CMulf,  Tr.tili  ,U  l.:.jUt«t.  vol.  i,  p.  24.1;  and 
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tho  religious  doctrines  professed  by  a  people  in  their  na- 
tional creed  are  no  criterion  of  their  civilization,  their 
religious  practice  is,  on  tho  other  hand,  so  pliant,  and  so 
capable  of  adaptation  to  social  wants,  that  it  forms  one  of 
the  best  standards  by  which  the  spirit  of  any  age  can  be 
measured. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  things,  that  we  ought  not  to 
he  surprised  that,  during  many  years,  the  French  Pro- 
testants, who  affected  to  appeal  to  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  were  more  intolerant  of  the  exercise  of  that 
judgment  by  their  adversaries  than  were  the  Catholics  ; 
although  the  Catholics,  by  recognizing  an  infallible  church, 
ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  superstitious,  and  may  be  said 
to  inherit  intolerance  as  their  natural  birthright1*  Thus, 
while  tho  Catiiolics  were  theoretically  more  bigoted  than 
the  Protostants,  tho  Protestants  became  practically  more 
bigoted  tlian  the  Catholics.  The  Protestants  continued 
to  iusist  upon  that  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion, 
which  the  Catholics  continued  to  deny.  Yet,  such  was  the 
force  of  circumstances,  that  each  sect,  in  its  practice,  con- 
trad  it- ted  its  own  dogma,  aud  acted  as  if  it  bad  embraced 
the  dogma  of  its  opponents.  The  cause  of  this  change  was 
very  simple.  Among  the  French,  the  theological  -spirit,  ;is 
we  have  alrcadv  seen,  was  decaying  ;  and  the  decline  of 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  was,  as  invariably  happens,  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  of  toleration.  But,  among  tho 
French  Protestants,  this  partial  diminution  of  the  theolo- 
gical spirit  iiad  produced  different  consequences  ;  because 
it  had  brought  about  a  change  of  leaders,  which  threw  tho 

is  alluded  to  by  Kant  in  his  comparison  of  "cb  moralischor  KsUfchUniis" 
witha"  IWigli.^VukYbi.-mu!.."  Tii-  .V,.:-tiJ,-«ii   i,r  IB!- ;«■■/.>■ 

rhoi/nMrr),  in  A'anr's  Viri--.  u.l.  v.  p.  :m.    (\>miari'  T,  „,.'.;  iJwjniMi 
upon  the  Imiol  I'm  ,,.-.„,  in  !t\,rt-.  ,.f  sir  ii .  T- >.,/./',  V..1.  i.  p.  1M,  with 
the  itriot  tdbeaitm  to  formularies  noti  red  in  HWi/iWfW,  p.  3BP;  mid 
analogous  cases  in  1/Hl't  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  Win.  ti  n.  ami  in  WM-ii- 
.•■.■ii  <  Afcirtit  )'..i.i!.{iii„>,  ml.  iii.  p.  S7  ;;Uso  <',;m!r'i  .1V.t.u,  th- 
vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  237. 
I        l"  Iilaiiro  Wiiiti'(AV/./.-„fr  .wi'i.a  i;,//,,.!;,-;,;-.,-,  „  vi.)  han-hly  says, 
rm  Roman  Catholics  cannot  oonwicntiou-K  l  r  t..l--:u.t .  '  iint  lie  isrii-t:iii:lv 
mistaken;  for  the  question  isuin\  in  it  ufsric-.Tiiv.  l-in  i.f  C'lis-ififiicy.  A  tin- 
cere  lininan  Catholic  may  l>e,  and  often  i-,  i-<  n.L-i..'::<  iim-lv  tolerant:  a  con- 
sistent Roman  Catholic,  never. 
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command  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and,  by  increasing 
their  powor,  provoked  a  reaction,  and  revived  those  very 
feelings  to  the  decay  of  which  the  reaction  owed  its  origin. 
This  seems  to  explain  how  it  is,  that  a  religion,  which  is 
not  protected  by  t!io  government,  usually  displays  greater  '■' 
energy  and  greater  vitality  than  one  which  is  so  protected. 
In  the  progress  of  society,  the  theological  spirit  first  de- 
clines among  the  most  educated  classes  ;  and  then  it  is 
that  the  government  can  step  in,  as  it  docs  in  England, 
and,  controlling  the  clergy,  make  the  church  a  creature  of 
the  state ;  thus  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  element  by 
tempering  it  with  secular  considerations.  But,  when  the 
state  refuses  to  do  this,  the  reins  of  power,  as  they  fall  from 
the  hands  of  the  upper  classes,  are  seized  by  the  clergy, 
and  there  arises  a  state  of  things  of  which  the  French 
Protestants  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Irish 
Catholics  in  our  own  time,  form  the  best  illustration.  In 
such  cases,  it  will  always  happen,  that  the  religion  which 
is  tolerated  by  the  government,  though  not  fully  recog- 
nized by  it,  will  the  longest  retain  its  vitality  ;  because  its 
priesthood,  neglected  by  the  state,  must  cling  the  closer  to 
the  people,  in  whom  nlono  is  the  source  of  their  power.13" 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  religion  which  is  Favoured  and 
richly  endowed  by  tho  state,  the  union  between  the  priest- 
hood and  inferior  laity  will  be  less  intimate  ;  the  clergy 
will  look  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  tho  people  ;  and 
the  interference  of  political  views,  of  considerations  of 
temporal  expediency,  aud,  if  it  may  be  added  without 
irreverence,  the  hopes  of  promotion,  will  secularise  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,137  and,  according  to  the  process  I  have 
already  traced,  will  thus  hasten  tho  march  of  toleration. 

m  We  also  see  this  raj  clearly  In  England,  where  i)n'  dS.-fcntiiu  i  ler^)' 
havo  much  more  Influence  among  their  hearers  than  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blishment haYeamorip;  theirs.  This  has  nfuu  l'.vn  in,t:ci.i!  hy  impartial  ob- 
servers, anrl  wo  are.  noiv  possessed  of  statistical  proof  that  "  the  great  body 
nf  I'l  i.ii  sun".  iliff  1.1 1 !..■!■:!  ;nr  ti.ck-  assiduous"  ill  attending  religious  nv'i-fliij> 
Ihan  dr.irdmiou  :,io.  S,  <■  s  :il I inl ■!,'  o-.:iv  U  Mr.  Mi. nil  ii„  tl~  .«;.'«.' /*! <,'..( 
i'oniion  of  ittiinioHt  tioditl  in  England  and  II  W«,  in  Jmrnal  »/ /*</«,■.  .>«:. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  152. 

■■■■■  Henprtiitir  the  -vorkiiiL-  o:thi  =  in  Ki-.cl:ni-l .  lino  isc  J.voikI 
remarks  made  by  Lc  Blanc  in  his  Lutnt  <Fmn  /Vsapow,  «L  i.  pp.  2U7,26Si 
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These  generalizations,  which  account  fur  a  great  part 
of  the  present  superstition  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  will  also 
account  IVi i-  the  former  superstition  of  the  French  Protes- 
tanta.  In  hoth  cases,  the  government,  disdaining  the  super- 
vision of  an  heretical  religion,  allowed  supreme  authority 
to  fall  into  the  kinds  of  the  priesthood,  wito  stimulated 
the  bigotry  of  men,  and  encouraged  them  in  a  haired  of 
their  opponents.  What  the  results  of  tins  are  in  Ireland, 
is  best  known  to  those  of  our  statesmen,  who,  with  unusual 
candour,  have  "declared  Ireland  to  be  their  greatest  diffi- 
culty. What  the  results  were  in  France,  we  will  now  en- 
deavour to  ascertain. 

The  conciliating  spirit  of  the  French  government  having 
drawn  over  to  its  side  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
French  Protestants,  and  having  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
others,  the  leadership  of  the  party  fell,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  into  the  hands  of  those  inferior  men,  who  displayed 
in  their  new  position  the  intolerance  characteristic  of  their 
order.  Without  pretending  to  write  a,  history  of  the 
odious  feuds  that  now  arose,  I  will  lay  before  the  reader 
some  evidence  of  their  increasing  bitterness ;  and  I  will 
point  out  a  few  of  the  steps  by  which  the  angry  feelings  of 
religious  controversy  became  so  inflamed,  that  at  length 
they  kindled  a  civil  war,  which  nothing  but  the  improved 
temper  of  the  Catholics  prevented  from  being  as  sanguinary 
as  were  the  horrible  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
For,  when  the  French  Protestants  became  governed  by 
men  whose  professional  habits  made  them  consider  heresy 
to  be  the  greatest  of  crimes,  there  naturally  sprung  up  a 
missionary  and  proselytizing  spirit,  which  induced  Ilium 
to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  tho  Catholics,  and,  under 
the  old  pretence  of  turning  tliem  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  revived  those  animosities  which  the  progress,  of  know- 
ledge tended  to  appease.    And  as,  under  such  guidance. 

which  maylacompired  with  L^dEcUmft  ilem.vftht  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii. 

the  Catholics,  "  eligi^itj  to  wgrldlv  honours  mid  profita*  would  gouiewtut 
:ili:iU'  lliu  IVvi-r  i.f  idi^mns  /ful."  (in  [his.  tl,v:.:  :in-  i.l.-.rvnt  i,,na  nurlli  :it- 
tcudiug  to  ill  Lord  tVotwurr/t  llecMtawi.i,  JJuljiin,  ]M!>,  i-p.  343. 
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these  fecliii"-  *|uirl;lv  iiiweaseil.  tin:  Pn>i '.stunts  soon  learnt 
to  despise  that  great  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  their 
liberties  were  secured ;  and  they  embarked  in  a  dangerous 
contest,  in  which  their  object  was,  not  to  protect  their 
own  religion,  but  to  weaken  the  religion  of  that  very  party 
to  wbom  they  owed  a  toleration,  which  had  been  reluct- 
antly conceded  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age. 

It  was  stipulated,  in  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  the 
Protestants  should  enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion; 
and  this  right  they  continued  to  possess  until  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.    To  this  there  were  added  several  other  pri- 
vileges, such  as  no  Catholic  government,  except  that  of 
France,  would  then  have  granted  to  its  heretical  subjects. 
But  these  things  did  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Protes- 
tant clorgy.    They  were  not  content  to  exercise  their  own 
religion,  unless  they  could  also  trouble  the  religion  of 
others.    Their  first  step  was,  to  call  upon  the  government 
to  limit  the  performance  of  those  rites  which  the  French 
Catholics  had  long  revered  as  emblems  of  the  national  faith. 
For  this  purpose,  directly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV".  they 
held  a  great  assembly  at  Saumur,  in  which  they  formally 
demanded  that  no  Catholic  processions  should  be  allowed  v 
in  any  town,  place,  or  castle,  occupied  by  the  Protestants.133 
As  the  government  did  not  seem  inclined  to  countenance 
this  monstrous  pretension,  these  intolerant  sectaries  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.    They  not  only  attacked  I 
the  Catholic  processions  wherever  they  met  them,  but  they  I 
subjected  the  priests  to  personal  insults,  and  even  endea-  i 
voured  to  prevent  them  from  administering  the  sacrament 
to  the  sick.  If  a  Catholic  clergyman  was  engaged  in  bury- 
ing the  dead,  the  Protestants  were  sure  to  be  present, 
interrupting  the  funeral,  turning  the  ceremonies  into  ridi- 
cule, and  attempting,  by  their  clamour,  to  deaden  the  . 
voice  of  the  minister,  so  that  the  service  performed  in  the  j 
church  should  not  be  heard.1311   Nor  did  they  always  con-  I 

m  "  Lcs  procensiQin  catholiqtica  aeraieDt  intorditea  dim*  toiitrn  les  place*, 
villcs  ct  chiteimx  occupta  par  ccui  Ue  la  religion."  Ci/iefyue'i  JtictitHtu, 
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fine  themselves  even  to  suck  demonstrations  as  these.  For, 
certain  towns  having  been,  perhaps  imprudently,  placed 
under  their  control,  they  exercised  their  authority  in  them 
with  the  most  wanton  insolence.  At  La  Roehelle,  which 
for  importance  was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  they 
would  not  permit  the  Catholics  to  have  even  a  single 
church  in  which  to  celebrate  what  for  centuries  had  been 
the  sole  religion  (if  France,  and  \v;i_s  still  tiic  religion  of  an 
enormous  majority  of  Frenchmen.11"  This,  however,  only 
formed  part  of  a  system,  by  which  the  Protestant  clergy 
hoped  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
In  161!),  they  ordered  in  their  general  assembly  at  Lou- 
don, that  in  none  of  the  Protestant  towns  should  there  be 
a  sermon  preached  by  a  Jesuit,  or  indeed  by  any  eccle- 
siastical person  commissioned  by  a  bishop.1*1  In  another 
assembly,  they  forbade  any  Protestant  even  to  be  present 
at  a  baptism,  or  at  a  marriage,  or  at  a  funeral,  if  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest.1"  And,  as  if 
to  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  they  not  only  vehe- 
mently opposed  those  intermarriages  between  the  two 
parties,  by  which,  in  every  Christian  country,  religious 
animosities  have  been  softened,  but  they  publicly  declared, 
that  they  would  withhold  the  sacrament  from  any  parents 
whoso  children  were  married  into  a  Catholic  family.1" 
ISot,  however,  to  accumulate  unnecessary  evidence,  there 

deiiied,  by  tlie  PrutiMinsit  liistnriiui  IVm.i-t  :  "  r>u  y  umisoit  los  Rcformez 
iiJ.luin  i     ,  ^.i-otn-rf.  i;i;;im;  ilj  :m  vjvi'ktit  Kiii'.-r  ;  d'l  n;i>i;dii:]  "nuci- 
'(,-.  ,,,,„,,  u;i.£  ncl.ou,unlSc3 .  ....  que  ics  HOfornicz 

"™™t  «npaim d«i cloches  on  qiielquoa  lions,  ct  en  d'autr  1 1 

talJJSj    I"03  ^-"I'-li'l  i^  ].  -  :iVL-nir  do  1'heu.re  du  precllo;  (lu'ils  affoc- 

j_  '>;"-  do  f™-:  ,ki  l,ri,n  alllo(lr  des  iglisoa  pendant  k  .■niv  ■  ",,uil?  louv- 

/'/■;-,  I--  ci'i   ni-.'rf  do  SY-.'li.o  r..ii;aiiio."   /,'.■„..,*/    //(,(.  tie 

il  „  "u!-      I'l'-  i:!  1  ;  ^  "Ul  IT'  1  15°- 

d»  cal  '°-U  pouvail  uir0  1"e      Rochcllo  tail  la  tap:    '  " 
piste  "V',"'ST",V;  ™  ":'  n"  ,"-™t  ]'L  ■"mrM  'b1'"'. 

■«  Sz  ^""""''"1''-''-^1- 

fee  Ii,',  ['/"'■  ""''"''>  '.  vol.  ii.  p.  IWI.  For  oilier  and  similar  evidence, 
v,i!  v»C7;V  '■' V"L  !'-  '.'•-""<?"■ 

,„  1,   .      i  I'-'l it      Wiiii",  vol.  ii.  [T.  7u,  2:j:i,  27!>. 

.,.  p        Aj"'««™>i  i«  <;..«<«,  vUi.  y.  P.  iga 

WgutatioS  V-Jt»i"3,in?"l'c,c  of  the  oclunl  en^reement  of  this  intolerant 
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is  0110  other  circumstance  worth  relating,  as  a  proof  of 
the  spirit  with  which  these  and  similar  regulations  wore 
enforced.  When  Louis  XIII.,  in  1620,  visited  Pau,  he 
was  not  only  treated  with  indignity,  as  being  an  hereti- 
cal prince,  hut  ho  found  that  the  Protestants  had  not  left 
him  a  single  church,  not  one  place,  in  which  the  king  of 
Franco,  in  his  own  territory,  could  perform  those  devo- 
tions which  he  believed  necessary  for  his  future  salva- 
tion.1** 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants, 
influenced  by  their  new  leaders,  treated  the  first  Catholic 
government  which  abstained  from  persecuting  them;  the 
first  which  not  only  allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  but  even  advanced  many  of  them  to  offices 
of  trust  and  of  honour.115  All  this,  however,  was  only 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct.  They,  who  in 
numbers  and  in  intellect  formed  a  miserable  minority  of 
the  French  nation,  claimed  a  power  which  the  majority 
had  abandoned,  and  refused  to  concede  to  others  the 
toleration  they  themselves  enjoyed.  Soveral  pei-sons,  who 
had  joined  their  party,  now  quitted  it,  and  returned  to 
the  Catholic  church  ;  but  for  exercising  this  undoubted 
right,  they  were  insulted  by  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the 
grossest  manner,  with  every  term  of  opprobrium  and  ab- 
use.11" For  those  who  resisted  their  authority,  no  treat- 
ment was  considered  too  severe.  In  1G12,  Ferrier,  a  man 
of  some  reputation  in  his  own  day,  having  disobeyed  their 
injunctions,  was  ordered  to  appear  before  one  of  their  syn- 
ods. The  gist  of  his  offence  was,  that  ho  had  spoken  con- 
temptuously (jfcjcler-insricnl  a>-enili!ics;  and  to  this  there 
were,  of  course,  added  those  accusations  against  his  moral 
conduct,  with  which  theologians  often  attempt  to  blacken  a./cua.:-  J 

">  Bona,  Hi*.  Hi  I«t£iX//r,V0LiL  p.  124;  Uba.St  Rididitu,  vol  ii. 
pp.  109, 110;  /V/ It;,;.,./!/,'  /Y.fc.-M,,?.  i-t  Fr.tnee,  p.  2:i8. 

,u  In  lC2.i,  Unwell  writes  Unit  the  Protestants  liad  put  up  an  inscription 
■  n  si  if  iMie.9  ofJlunlauban.  "  Roy  sans  foy,  ville  siiisptur."  //mcrli'i  Ltltrrt, 
p.  178. 

"'  Sometimes  they  were  called  iofp  returning  to  the  vomit  of  popery; 
sometimes  they  weio  awiise  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  idolatry.  y,,,d-s 
0,1km;  in  Uailia,  vol.  i.  pp.  385, 3B8. 
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the  character  of  tlioir  opponents.1"  Readers  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  are  too  familiar  with  such  charges  to  attach 
any  importance  to  them  ;  but  as,  in  this  case,  the  accused 
was  tried  by  men  who  were  at  once  his  prosecutors,  his 
enemies,  anil  his  judges,  the  result  was  easy  to  anticipate. 
In  1613  terrier  was  excommunicated,  and  the  excommu- 
nication was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  Kimes. 
In  this  sentence,  which  is  still  extant,  he  is  declared  by 
the  clergy  to  be  ''a  scandalous  man,  a  person  incorrigible, 
impenitent,  and  ungovernable."  We,  therefore,  they  add, 
"  in  the  name  and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  authority  from  the 
church,  have  cast,  and  do  now  cast  and  throw  him  out  of 
the  society  of  the  faithful,  that  he  may  be  delivered  up 
unto  Satan."1*8 

That  he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan !  This  was 
the  penalty  which  a  handful  of  clergymen,  in  a  corner  of 
France,  thought  they  could  inflict  on  a  man  who  dared  to 
despise  their  authority.  In  our  time  such  an  anathema 
would  only  excite  derision  ;1W  but,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  open  promulgation  of  it  was  enough  to  ruin 
any  private  person  against  whom  it  might  he  directed. 
And  they  whose  studies  have  enabled  them  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  will  easily  believe  that, 
in  that  ago,  the  threat  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter.  The 
people,  inflamed  by  their  clergy,  t'oac  against  Fcrrier, 
attacked  his  family,  destroyed  Ins  property,  sacked  and 

"'  It  is  oh&cmihle,  that  on  the  first  occasion  (QakPt  ggnadican,  vol.  i. 
ji.        nutliiiij*  is  said  uf  Ferrier's  immorality  ;  ami  <>n  (he  iifst  u.-.-n.ion 

(ji. -t4d)  llu-  -nn.d  t  [ihin-,  mimm;  hiImt  0""^s  tlml  "lie  hath  most 

l:.  -  :i'i:.n'lv  inveighed  against,  and  satirically  lampooned,  the  ecclesiastical 

'••  Src  this  frightful  and  impious  document,  in  Quick'*  tiynodiam,  vol.  i. 
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gutted  his  houses,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries,  that  the 
"traitor  Judas"  should  bo  given  up  to  them.  The  un- 
happy man,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  effected  his  escape ; 
but  though  he  saved  his  life  by  flying  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  he  was  obliged  to  iibandou  for  ever  his  native  town, 
as  ho  dared  not  return  to  a  place  where  he  had  provoked 
so  active  and  so-  implacable  a  party.'50 

Into  other  matters,  and  even  into  those  connected  with 
the  ordinary  functions  of  government,  the  Protestants  car- 
ried the  same  spirit.  Although  they  formed  so  small  a 
section  of  the  people,  they  attempted  to  control  the  ad- 
"  ministration  of  the  crown,  and,  by  the  use  of  throats,  turn 
all  its  acts  to  their  own  favour.  They  would  not  allow 
the  state  to  determine  what  ecclesiastical  councils  it  should 
recognize  ;  they  would  not  even  permit  tlie  king  to  chooso  1 
his  own  wife.  In  161 5,  without  the  least  pretence  of 
complaint,  they  assembled  in  large  numbers  at  Grenoble 
and  at  NImes.151  The  deputies  of  Grenoble  insisted  that 
government  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Council  of 
Trent;1"  and  both  assemblies  ordered  that  the  Protes- 
tants should  prevent  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  a 
Spanish  princess.153  They  laid  similar  claims  to  interfere 
with  the  disposal  of  civil  and  military  offices.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they,  in  an.  assembly  at 
Saumur,  insisted  that  Sully  should  be  restored  to  some 
posts  from  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  boon  unjustly 

Ke  J/em^AiSiIi^volJt,  p°  177  ;  Slim.  di  roMcfoirtn^mfX^Tsfe, 
12.  32;  Mil*.  ■!■■  /!;/,/,, «'„  Shnwi,  vul.  xii.  pp.  II 1 7,  333.  3  1 1 ,  :i.M\ :(!■!), 
:';-<■>,  ■::!<>;  F,i;-S*  Itht.  <•<  ih-  I'm-.<."ii!/  •■( />„„...  r.  -j;v, ;  Hi,.,,.  Uaiv.  vol. 
iiv.p.4-10;  TidLmml  dt't  Htaujr,Hiliunct<ts,va\.1.  pp.  10-54.  Slr.Sir 
who  refers  til  iioiil-  nfliir.--  :uitl]oritii-.',  t:x.vj:t  (mi  p:i!Wa:ji:a  in  r>u  j 
kij^ivfi.  ;l  ^Lrblr.l  net, nm t  of  tois^riot    Sao  his  IlUlory  aflfir  Be, 

m  Captfiguc'i  RichdisM,  vol.i.  p.  123. 

":  Otptpgut,  vol.  i.  p.  123;  liadn,  Ilitt.  dt  Louis  XIII,  vol,  i.  | 
BinaiM,  Ilrt.ditEdit  di  Santa,  vol.  ii.p.  183;  Mm.  dc  Behm,  vol.i. 

'»  Cijt'fi.m-:.'  Il^h'lt'v,  vul.  \.  p.  12-1 ;  Mint,  dt  Poalcbirtrain, 
p.  100;  It  Vatmr,  Hist,  dt  Loui<  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  334,  Tho 
queiice  wos,  that  tho  kins  was  obliged  to  seud  a  powerful  escort  to  i 
his  bride  against  Ilia  Protestant  sulyvjela.  Mini.  <ie  Uichrtieu,  vol,  i.  p, 
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removed.154  In  1619,  another  of  their  assemblies  at  Lou- 
dun  declared,  that  as  one  of  the  Protestant  councillors  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  had  become  a  Catholic,  be  must 
be  dismissed  ;  and  they  demanded  that,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, the  government  of  Leetoure  should  be  taken  from 
Fontrailles,  he  also  having  adopted  the  not  infrequent 
example  of  abandoning  his  sect  in  order  to  adopt  a  creed 
sanctioned  by  the  state."5' 

By  way  of  aiding  all  this,  and  with  the  view  of  ox- 
asperating  still  further  religious  animosities,  the  princi-  ■ 
pal  Protestant  clergy  put  forth  a  series  of  works,  which, 
for  bitterness  of  feeling,  have  hardly  ever  been  equalled, ' 
and  which  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to  surpass. 
The  intense  hatred  with  which  they  regarded  their  Ca- 
tholic countrymen,  can  only  be  fully  estimated  by  those 
who  have  Kicked  into  the  pamphlets  written  by  the  French 
Frotestants  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or  who  have  read  the  laboured  and  formal  treatises 
of  such  men  as  Chamier,  Drolincourt,  Moulin,  Thomson, 
and  Vignier.  Without,  however,  pausing  on  these,  it  will 
perhaps  be  thought  sufficient  if,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
follow  the  mere  outline  of  political  events.  Great  numbers 
of  the  Protestants  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  which,  in 
1G15,  was  raised  by  Condc-  ;li0  and,  although  they  were 
then  easily  defeated,  they  seemed  bent  on  trying  the  issue 
of  a  fresh  struggle.  In  Beam,  where  they  were  unusually 
numerous,1"  they,  even  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  had 
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refused  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  religion ;  "  their  fanatical 
clergy,"  says  the  historian  of  France,  "  declaring  that  it  V 
would  be  a  crime  to  permit  the  idolatry  of  the  mass."1"8 
This  charitable  maxim  they  for  many  yeara  actively  en- 
Forced,  seizing  the  property  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
employing  it  in  support  of  their  own  churches;1^  so  that, 
while  in  one  part  of  the  doiuiuions  of  the  king  of  Franco 
the  Protestants  were  allowod  to  exercise  their  religion, 
they,  in  another  part  of  his  dominions,  prevented  tho  Ca- 
tholics from  exercising  theirs.  It  was  hardly  to  bo  ex- 
pected that  any  government  would  suffer  such  an  anomaly 
as  this ;  and,  in  1618,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Protestants 
should  restore  the  plunder,  ami  reinstate  the  Catholics  in 
their  former  possessions.  But  the  reformed  clergy,  alarmed 
at  so  sacrilegious  a  proposal,  appointed  a  public  fast,  and 
iiL^Hi  iLiug  the  people  to  resistance,  forced  the  royal  com- 
missioner to  fly  from  Tau,  where  iio  liad  arrived  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  claims  of 
the  rival  parties."10 

The  rebellion,  thus  raised  by  tho  zeal  of  the  Protest- 
ants, was  soon  put  down ;  but,  according  to  tho  confession 
of  Rohan,  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  all  their  misfortunes.1  cl  The  sword  had  now 
been  drawn  ;  and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  was, 
whether  France  should  bo  governed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  recently  established,  or  according  to 


Basin,  //<-(.      Fmnc-  .<<>■/.,      „L.  Kill,  vol.  ii,  pp.  C2-M.    The  pith 

of  Hie  question  ivns,  that  ''  I'rilit  dr  X:m;i-s  :i.\un  d  i  pininiir,  tam  uux 

cr.ij  .hijin:;  iji;';ui:i  !m;.'iK)l'ji-.  '.It  :cii1llt  [  Hml  ■[.in-  ], ■!]!■■  bicus,  les  eccl6- 

ki:i-li<(l!CJ    ill,'    li.'illTl    di:l!;iLC[Ji-!V!ll    ■.'.r.i-\!::-:  lv.Ll-."    J{.-,.,  .   lit    /*,.,(  ,V  ^ 

Mtif.-i!'.  V...1.  i. p-  3DS. 

i«i  "  L'aiFnirc  du  Utarii,  t  .uri'i' d-  u,m  ».:-  uiiiui.'1  Ml-,.-.  ,/,.■  tl,-l,,vi,  vol.  i. 
p.  ir,e,;  e,v  p.  I .-.'!.  Ami  rli.r  i'r<,r.,-.:;mt  U-  Ysfsnr  wis  U/iil.  ih:  >.<„,;< 
A' J 1 1,  v.il.  ili.  ]i.  h  i  4  j  j  •'  l/aifairc  du  Ucam  et  I'assuEublui.'  qui  f  i?  cmv(|HtL 
I'lisnit.j  h  Li  Rouiielli',  swir  ]n  fuilivc  ■.  iTiuil'ir  il.-;  TUiillitm-.  di-  L^list-s  rO- 
fomi6e«  do  France  sous  h  ivn;'j    >:j l  j'ii™  l'hiaioin." 
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the  maxima  of  a.  despotic  sect,  which,  while  professing  to 
advocate  the  right  of  private  judgment,  was  acting  in  a 
way  that  rendered  all  private  judgment  impossible. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  in  Beam  brouglit  to  ail  end, 
when  the  Protestants  determined  on  making  a  groat  diitrt 
in  the  west  of  France.1112  The  seat  of  this  new  straggle 
was  Kiichcllo,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  and  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,10 
who  had  grown  wealthy,  partly  l>v  their  own  industry,  and 
partly  by  following  the  occupation  of  public  pirates.1'*  In 
tliis  city,  which  they  believed  to  bo  impregnable,"15  thoy, 
in  December  1C2U,  held  a  Great  Assembly,  to  which  their 
spiritual  chiefs  flocked  from  all  parts  of  France.    It  was 


Or,  as  M.  C-.q  fiijin,.  .iirlcinisli-  |--nis  ii,  "  [i-  Id  1 1 1 ■. ■ . i  ri s  no  respsct- 
aicnt  pas  toujoura  las  pavilions  urniH."  i.'"/..Ji,, i:,d.di:u,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 
A  f[.  li.-.ik!  A::-- 1  j:  1 1 ...  1 1  i  ii,  inikii  m-ii  ;.i  Mi/.,iav.  w]i,,  says  (//.'./.  :k  I'raar/, 
vol.  iii.  p.  -lili)  in  l"i*7,  "  e".  lis  Rocholuis,  ijui  pur  to  moj-tu  du  commerce 
e1.      la  p:><i!*ric,"  Ac. 

"»  "  Ccsle  plaer.  i[iir  Its  Ill].jhi-ii„Is  (uiii.ii.iir.  <ji:::sv  pmir  inipnaLalik'." 

Mi.il.  'It  I-'lul  '.</        '''■!','',  Vi.l.  i.  |).  11  I'ullu  uvliuilUl-li.J  cita,  (jili  EC 

t:-<iviiit  ]  in;  .i .  1 1:  .1  .it!  "  .1/.'..;.  i/c  .\tt.n!.il<il ,  vol.  i.  p.  4.1.  ivim  visit  i-cl 

itniiidlL'  in  Hiiii  ami  L'^'-'.  ->:ii  lt.^'.lv  strni-i;  :>v  Lis  st.v.i(.'lli.  Ilrr.l'^  /,.-;- 
4<i,  47,  HIS.  At  p.2Hl,  he  calli.it,  in  Iii,  ija-La.vua  alyiu,  "  the  clii,:f- 
est  pruniuiiiad,:      ri..-  I'r..'..-Uiiil.-  '.iu-iv."  :l  ih-s;ai;aL,ai  of  t lie  (!■.::"■■  m  i  s 

of  Ituclialif,  sec  lit  no,,,  Hut.  tWt.  vol.  vi.pp.PlJ-ti!7;  ami  s.,!rie  iLtaiis 
worth  ('"iisullhi.-  iii         iv'/,  //<■-•'.  .('«  /■'mi.iv,  v,,l.  ii.  pp.  07;-fl8i>. 

I"  JJ«;in,  l/ijt.  .It  hulls  Mil.  vol  ii.  1:W  ;  ,Vu™*,  llht.  ,1,1  Fmn- 
v..!.  %sii.  )i|..4«),.!Ml.  ltuhan  Hinsdf  ..ays  (.l/.'m.  vol.  i  p  44(i):  "je 
Ui'i-rloi-iai  (ii.'  iii  s.'ipnUT.''  Iii  a  miiiiikiiiili-  k-l-er.  ivIiEdi  Mi.riny  nivte 
ten  years  before  -iiis.  li'J  shows  his  ai>|>rLhe:!si..[ii  of  tht  evil  that  would 
result  from  the  incr-a-in-  vi  .Icikt  of  ri  Eh  |.a-ty;  ami  hi:  advises,  "que 
uostro  lilo  aoLt  temper*  do  prudence."  Jftm.  rf  Cei-regieiid.  vol.  xi.  p.  122  j 
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of  the  clergy  was  irresistible  ;  and,  by  tboir  prayers  and 
exhortations,  r.hev  easily  trained  over  the  ordinary  citizens, 
who  were  then  a  gross  and  uneducated  body.1**  Under 
their  influence,  the  assembly  adopted  a  course  which  ren- 
dered civil  war  inevitable.  Their  first  act  was  an  edict, 
by  which  they  at  once  confiscated  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  Catlu'lle  churches.'11,1  They  then  caused  a  great 
seal  to  be  struck  ;  under  the  authority  of  which  they 
ordered  that  the  people  should  be  armed,  and  taxes  col- 
lected from  them  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  reli- 
gion. 1M  Finally,  they  drew  up  the  regulations,  ami  orga- 
nised the  establishment,  of  what  they  called  the  lldorniijil 
Churches  of  France  and  of  Beam  ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  they 
parcelled  out  France  into  eight  circles,  to  each  of  which 
there  was  allotted  a  separate  general ;  who,  however,  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  clergyman,  since  the  aditihmt ra- 
tion, in  all  its  parts,  was  held  responsible  to  that  ecclesi- 
astical assembly  wjiich  called  it  into  existence.170 

Such  were  the  forms  and  pomp  of  authority  assumed 
by  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  French  Protestants  ;  men 
by  nature  destined  to  obscurity,  and  whose  abilities  were 
so  despicable,  that,  notwithstanding  their  temporary  ifn- 

and  as  to  thr  ilivisimis  this  csiislv!  umuiii?  tlx?  Pr..ti.-siaiils,  sec  pp.  luJ,  510, 
1'.  .        I',.         1  i  i  ■  :i  Ml  .  ■ ;  ■     /,'.  ii  in.  .■.  ,  «.  1.1  , 

Cjifjl."  |v.ii,:i:i  r,,nr  1-1,^.141-1-  U  --  l-i-fnr  II  !<'■<■  :l  piH.v.iipu.r  I'liuli.ri;.';  ji'V:ilc 

pnur  ill's  'Muses  <]i;i  nu  f>  >il  Vh:l'H  t  instill  lt  11  ill'  ^  I'tti:  civile  :  nnis  !>■  [  wii 

(iiLtti  lo  [liirti  nvi.il  [1.1M  i>iTH|  hs.ilmni'iit  am  lio:iiMi'<>ii  ill's  villea  rl  Mil 

lumistriM  ipii  si:  livn>ii;1!t  UVi  li^iOiiU'IU  il  Irllt  l':miilisicn;,  ill.  il  I ml r  iirgi'llil , 

tt  ijiii  Oli.ii  r:r.  li'iitr.LiH  i  l  i]i]  l.iii;lir,  'jn'lU  iiLi.iiL1r..ictit  |'lus  1I1'  vinlcucj." 

.N'-i.,  lit*!-  tI-a  /V.Kir-n1:*.  vul.  sxli.p.  47B. 


p.  1HN.     ^L.  C        -li _r. |4- 

af  Frame,  p.  240),  who  systematically  Kapprcaaes  every  fact  unfavourable  to  J/ 
hi.»  own  parly. 

It  Vtutor,  Hill,  dt  Leuu  XIII,  vol.  iv.  p.  157  ;  /form,  Iliil.  dt  UirU 
•     -         Hitt..kVi:,lii  it  X<«f«,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353-300; 


XIII,  vol.  il.  p.  145  ;  HtnoLit,  I 
Ciipcjigue'l  /iLehttieK,  vol.  i.  p.  2 
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portancc,  they  have  left  no  name  in  history.  These  in- 
significant priests,  who,  at  the  best,  were  only  fit  to  mount 
the  pulpit  of  a  country  village,  now  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  ordering  the  affairs  of  France,  impos- 
ing tuxes  upun  I'Voiichmeu.  confiscating  property,  raisine; 
troops,  levying  war ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  propa- 
gating a  creed,  which  was  scouted  by  the  country  at  huge 
as  a  foul  and  mischievous  heresy. 

In  the  face  of  these  inordinate  pretensions,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  French  government  had  no  choice,  except 
to  abdicate  its  functions,  or  else  take  arms  in  its  own 
defence.171  Whatever  may  be  the  popular  notion  respect- 
ing the  necessary  intolerance  of  the  Catholics,  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  that,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  displayed  in  France  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  a 
Christian  charity,  to  which  the  Protestants  could  make  no 
pretence,  liming  the  twenty-two  years  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Edict  of  2*  antes  and  the  Assembly  of  ltochelle, 
the  government,  notwithstanding  repented  provocations, 
never  attacked  the  Protestants  ;17-  nor  did  they  make  any 
attempt  to  destroy  the  privileges  of  a  sect,  which  they  were 
bound  to  consider  heretical,  and  the  extirpation  of  which 
had  been  deemed  by  their  fathers  to  bo  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  Christian  statesman. 

The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seven  years,  and 
was  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  short  peace,  first  of 
Montpeher,  and  afterwards  of  ltochelle  ;  neither  of  which, 
however,  was  verv  strictly  preserved.  But  the  difference 
in  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  two  parties,  corre- 
sponded to  the  difference  between  the  classes  which  go- 
verned them.  The  Protestants,  being  inlluenced  mainly 
by  the  clergy,  made  their  object  religious  domination. 
The  Catholics,  being  led  by  statesmen,  aimed  at  tem- 
poral advantages.    Thus  it  'was,  that  circumstances  had, 

Even  Mosheiin,  who,  an  a  Protopiasit,  win  naturally  prejudiced  iu 
favour  of  the  Huguenots,  hivs.  that  Ihev  had  established  "  iraperaim  in  im> 

:"'  aii-1  r  to  tin'  i-iiilriu'i-  of  their  nil.Ti  the  nr  of  1021.  Mo- 

s'iriw's  Kertrt.  Jlisl.  vol.  ii.  pp.  2:17,  i3S. 

Compare  :/■■„,.  ,1,  /■■„„(.,,,-,,,■  .1/..,.,  j,t,  v,,l.  ii.  p.  H-i,  witli  Ftusiau,  Hilt, 
ik  hi  IX/JumhUi  j-Ti;ii,ti,;t;  vol.  ii.  p. 
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in  France,  so  completely  obliterated  tlic  original  tendency 
of  these  two  great  sects,  that,  by  a  singular  inetamor- 
phosis,  the  secular  principle  was  now  represented  by  the 
Catholics,  .Hid  the  theological  principle  by  the  Protestants. 
The  authority  of  the  clergy,  ami  therefore  the  interests  of 
superetition,  were  upheld  by  that  v  ery  party  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  diminution  of  both  ;  they  wore,  on  the 
other  hand,  attacked  by  a  party  whose  success  had  hitherto 
i.lq iuii ded  on  the  increase  of  both.  If  the  Catholics  tri- 
umphed, the  ecclesiastical  power  would  be  weakened ;  if 
the  Protestants  triumphed,  it  would  be  strengthened.  Of 
this  fact,  so  far  as  the  Protestants  arc  concerned,  I  have 
just  given  ample  proof,  collected  from  their  proceedings, 
and  from  the  language  of  their  own  synods.  And  that 
the  opposite,  or  secular  principle,  predominated  among 
ihe  Catholics,  is  evident,  not  only  from  their  undeviatiug 
policy  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV".  and  Louis  XIII.,  but 
also  from  another  circumstance  worthy  of  note.  For,  their 
motives  were  so  obvious,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the 
church,  that  the  pope,  as  the  great  protector  of  religion, 
thought  himself  Ixiund  to  reprehend  that  disregard  of 
theological  interests  which  they  displayed,  and  which  he 
considorod  to  he  a  crying  and  unpardonable  offence.  In 
1(122,  only  one  year  after  the  struggle  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  bad  begun,  ho  strongly  remon- 
strated with  the  French  government  upon  the  notorious 
indecency  of  which  they  were  guilty,  in  carrying  on  war 
against  heretics,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
heresy,  but  merely  with  a  view  of  procuring  for  the  state 
those  temporal  advantages  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
pious  men,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate  im- 
portance.11* 
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If,  at  this  juncture,  the  Protestants  had  carried  the 
day,  the  loss  to  France  would  have  been  immense,  perhaps 
irreparable.  For  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
per and  character  of  the  French  Calvinists,  can  doubt,  that 
if  they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  government,  they 
would  have  revived  those  religious  persecutions  which,  so 
far  as  their  power  extended,  they  had  .already  attempted 
to  enforce.  Not  only  in  their  writings,  but  oven  in  the 
edicts  of  their  assemblies,  we  find  ample  proof  of  that 
i.  meddling  and  intolerant  spirit  which,  in  every  age,  has 
characterized  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Indeed,  such  a 
spirit  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  fundamental 

\    assumption  from  which  theological  lawgivers  usually  start. 

!  The  clergy  are  taught  to  consider  that  their  paramount 
duty  is  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  guard  it 

■  against  the  invasions  of  heresy.  Whenever,  therefore,  they 
rise  to  power,  it  almost  invariably  happens,  that  they  carry 
into  politics  the  habits  they  have  contracted  in  their  pro- 
fession;  and  having  long  been  accustomed  to  consider 
religious  error  as  criminal,  they  now  naturally  attempt  to 
make  it  penal.  And  as  all  the  European  countries  have, 
in  the  period  of  .their  ignorance,  been  once  ruled  by  the 
clergy,  just  so  do  we  .find  in  the  law-books  of  every  land 
those  traces  of  their  power  which  the  progress  of.  know- 
ledge is  gradually  effacing.  Wo  find  the  professors  of  the 
dominant  creed  enacting  laws  against  the  professors  of 
other  creeds  ;  laws  sometimes  to  burn  them,  sometimes 
to  exile  them,  sometimes  to  take  away  their  civil  rights, 
sometimes  only  to  take  away  their  political  rights.  These 
are  the  different  gradations  through  which  persecution 
passes  ;  and  by  observing  which,  we  may  measure,  in  any 
country,  the  energy  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  At  the 
same  time,  the  theory  by  which  such  measures  arc  sup- 
ported, generally  gives  riso  to  other  measures  of  a  some- 
what different,  though  of  an  analogous  character.  For,  by 
extending  the  authority  of  law  to  opinions  as  well  as  to 
acts,  the  basis  of  legislation  becomes  dangerously  enlarged ; 
the  individuality  and  independence  of  each  man  are  in- 
vaded ;  and  encouragement  is  given  to  the  enactment  of 
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intrusive  and  vexatious  regulations,  which  are  supposed  to 
perform  for  morals  the  service  that  the  other  class  of  laws 
performs  for  religion.  Cnder  pretence  of  favouring  tlie 
practice  of  virtue,  and  maintaining  the  purity  of  society, 
men  are  troubled  in  their  most  ordinary  pursuits,  in  the 
commonest  occurrences  of  life,  in  their  amusements,  nay, 
even  in  the  very  dress  they  may  be  inclined  to  wear.  That 
this  is  what  has  actually  been  done,  must  bo  known  to 
whoever  has  looked  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  into 
the  canons  of  Christian  councils,  into  llie  dillWent  systems 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  or  into  the  sermons  of  the  earlier 
clergy.  Indeed,  all  this  is  so  natural,  that  regulations, 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  were  drawn  up  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Geneva  by  the  Galvinist  clergy,  and  for  the 
government  of  England  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his 
coadjutors;  while  a  tendency,  precisely  identical,  may  be 
observed  in  the  legislation  of  the  Puritans,  and,  to  give  a 
still  later  instance,  in  that  of  the  Methodists.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in.it  surprising  Hint,  in  I'" ranee,  the  l'rotestaiit  clergy, 
having  great  power  among  their  own  party,  should  enforce 
a  similar  discipline.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  few  exam- 
ples, they  forhado  any  one  to  go  to  tho  theatre,  or  oven 
to  witness  the  performance  of  private  theatricals.17*  They 
looked  upon  dancing  as  an  ungodly  amusement,  and,  there- 
fore, they  not  only  strictly  prohibited  it,  but  they  ordered 
that  all  dancing-masters  should  be  admonished  by  the 
spiritual  power,  and  desired  to  abandon  so  unchristian  a 
profession.  If,  however,  the  admonition  failed  in  effecting 
its  purpose,  the  dancing- masters,  thus  remaining  obdurate, 
were  to  be  excommunicated.175  With  the  same  pious  care 
did  tho  clergy  superintend  other  matters  equally  important. 
In  one  of  their  synods,  they  ordered  that  all  persons  should 
abstain  from  wearing  gay  apparel,  and  should  arrange 
their  hair  with  becoming  modesty.1"0  In  another  synod, 
they  forbade  women  to  paint;  and  they  declared,  that  if, 


1:1  Quick' t  Synodicon  in  GaUia,  m\,  i.  p.  Ivii. 
,,s  Ihid  vol.  i.  pp.  Ivii.  17,  131,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 


"  Alld  botll  SOIL'S  ari:  r ti I ■  I -  I  In  n.n  !■■■!./  Ill   [ln.'i:  li:ii:-."  ,'.-(:. 

Hid,  toL  L  p.  119. 
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after  this  injunction,  any  woman  porsisted  in  painting,  she 
should  not  he  allowed  to  receive  the  sacrament,1 ' 7  To 
their  own  clergy,  as  the  instructors  and  shepherds  of  the 
flock,  there  was  paid  an  attention  still  more  scrupulous. 
The  ministers  of  the  word  were  permitted  to  teach  He- 
brew, because  Hebrew  is  a  sacred  dialect,  uncoil  t ami nated 
by  profane  writers.  But  the  Greek  language,  which  con- 
tains all  the  philosophy  and  nearly  all  the  wisdom  of  anti- 
quity, was  to  be  discouraged,  its  study  laid  aside,  its  pro- 
fessorshiji  suppressed.178  And,  in  order  that  the  mind 
might  not  be  distracted  from  spiritual  things,  the  study 
of  chemistry  was  likewise  forbidden  ;  such  a  mere  earthly 
pursuit  being  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  sacred 
profession.1™  Lest,  however,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
knowledge  should  still  creep  in  among  the  Protestants, 
other  measures  were  taken  to  preront  even  its  earliest 
approach.  The  clergy,  entirely  forgetting  that  light  of 
private  judgment  upon  which  their  sect  was  founded,  be- 
came so  anxious  to  protect  the  unwary  from  eiTor,  that 
they  forbade  any  person  to  print  or  publish  a  work  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  church,  in  other  words,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  clergy  themselves.1^  When,  by  these 
means,  they  had  destroyed  the  possibility  of  free  inquiry, 
and,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  real  knowledge,  they  proceeded  to  guard 
against  another  circumstance  to  which  their  measures  had 
given  rise.  For,  several  of  the  ProtestaMs,  seeing  that 
under  such  a  system,  it  was  impossible  to  educate  their 
families  with  advantage,  sent  their  children  to  some  of 
those  celebrated  Catholic  colleges,  where  alone  a  sound 
Quid'i  Smoiiem,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

"  The  evitud  of  Ale/,  in  W  .  aii,  ,:  A  luim.M'  tli:.v  a',  tilt  fame 
i'Li  pr.i^iH.r'in  (IMiiiii  ;ii,il  i,f  I  i  i.iv  tussKuc.  Hi!l  it  is  nut  seemly  for 
him  [!■  \i:\;i<2i~  Ilit!  Gink  also,  Itwi.t  tin-  11111=1  uf  hi-  uniiihivmeiit  will  be 
hih-_':i  u]i  in  thu  t\|!ii-i;iMi  ,.f  I'iumii  ;im1  1 1 .1  f ! _i  1 0  authors,  tiuloss  he  lie  dis- 
di.ii'jr.l  frimi  tin!  ministry.''  Q-iid-'a  S,t„„-i;,„„,  vi.l.  ii.  p.  57.  Thi  ii'  years 
1  111  1  1  r  f  bw  rahips, 

'' '  '  t  be'  synod  of  St  Mnbnnt,in  1609,  ottlora  flmt «  ooaoqules  mid  Bjnodl 
■  '   •  -  -  n  watchful  eye  over  those  miiiist  -  --'   
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education  could  then  be  obtained.  But  tlic  clergy,  so  soon 
as  the}'  heard  of  tbis  practice,  put  an  end  to  it,  by  excom- 
municating tlic  offending  parents  ;m  and  to  this  there  was 
added  an  order  forbidding  them  to  admit  into  their  own 
private  houses  any  tutor  who  professed  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion.lsi  Sucli  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protes- 
tants were  watched  over  and  protected  by  (heir  spiritual 
masters.  Even  the  minutest  matters  wcie  not  beneath 
the  notice  of  these  irreat  legislators.  Thev  ordered  that 
no  person  should  go  to  a  ball  or  masquerade nor  ought 
any  Christian  to  look  at  the  tricks  of  conjurors,  or  at  the 
famous  game  of  goblets,  or  at  the  puppet-show ;  neither 
was  he  to  be  present  at  morris-dances  ;  for  all  such  amuse- 
ments should  be  suppressed  by  Iho  magistrates,  because 
they  excite  curiosity,  cause  expense,  Haste  time.38*  An- 
other thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  names  that  are  be- 
stowed in  baptism.  A  child  may  have  two  christian  names, 
though  one  is  preferable.1*3  Great  care,  however,  is  to  be 
observed  in  their  selection*  They  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  Biblo,  kit  they  ought  not  to  ho  Baptist  or  Angel  ; 
neither  should  any  infant  receive  a  name  which  has  been 
formerly  usod  by  the  Pagans.1*6  When  the  children  are 
grow  up,  there  are  other  regulations  to  which  they  must 
be  subject.  The  clergy  declared  that  the  faithful  must 
by  no  means  let  their  hair  grow  long,  lest  by  so  doing 
they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  "  lascivious  carls."'37  They 
are  to  make  their  garments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 

1,1  Quid'*  Sv"*'ti<-°",  vol.  i.  pp.  lv.  -ll'l,  vol.  ii,  pp.  21>I,  50-1,  515. 

fumpn;  /,',«.,,/,  II, ,1.  ,/.■  )' E-IU  ■!<■  S,i,.:s,  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 
"■'  tyuiet'i  Xii'iudicni,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
"■  I'M.  vol.  ii.p.!74. 

'**  "All  Chii-iian  ]ji;iji.-:i;ue-  :m  ail  vised  not  in  the  least  to  suffer  thcuj, 
because  it  feeds  foolish  curiosity,  puts  upon  unnecessary  expenses,  and  wastes 
tii.n-."  //.;■/.  vol.  i.  p.  1H4. 

"■  This  was  a  mv  kii'.-ttv  i[iiL^tioii  f.  r  tlio  t;u- ■h^i;Mi' ;  lml  ii  was  :it 
].ii,;th  JtviJi-d  in  (iir  iiliirriKitivf  by  thu  fyn.nl  i-f  Sii'iliuir  :  ''  "i,  ii1L.  lath 
:i"t!di;  ..-f  Ihc  same  chapter,  the  deputut  ■  -±"  L '■■:■-■(.■:  i i  dniiauik'.l,  wh.th.T  tmi 
mi.n-f  mi  ;hl  be  jdvci]  :i  d.il.l  ill  h:;pli=ia  .'  Tii  which  it  tvns  r  ■;  I  it  1  :  The 
thing  was  indill-ri.nt  :  li.  .iv.-vi-l-.  pii.m;-  «  cil-  a.lvii-fil  to  ubsci-vi-  1m.  :  uin  Cjirii- 
tiau  simplicity."  Hid.  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

'*  Hid.  vol.  L  pp.  ilvi.  25. 

Ht  I  quote  the  language  ot  the  synod  of  Cast!**,  in  1626.  Ibid.  vol.  ii. 
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"  the  new-fangled  fashions  of  the  world  :"  they  arc  to  have 
no  tassels  tn  tlieir  dress  :  tlieir  gloves  must  lie  without 
silk  .md.  ribbons  :  tlicy  arc  to  abstain  from  fimlingalcs  : 
they  arc  to  beware  of  wide  sleeves."" 

Those  readers  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  ec- 
clesiastical legislation,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find, 
that  men  of  gravity,  men  who  had  reached  the  years  of 
discretion,  and  were  assembled  together  in  solemn  council, 
should  evince  such  a  prving  and  puerile  spirit  :  th.it  tliev 
Should  display  such  miserable  and  childish  imbecility. 
But,  whoever  will  take  a  wider  survey  of  human  affairs, 
will  be  inclined  to  blame,  not  so  much  the  legislators,  as 
the  system  of  which  the  legislators  formed  a  part.  For 
as  to  the  men  themselves,  they  merely  acted  after  their 
kind.  They  only  followed  the  traditions  in  which  they 
were  bred.  By  virtue  of  their  profession,  they  had  been, 
accustomed  to  hold  certain  views,  and,  when  they  rose 
to  power,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  carry  those 
views  into  effect  ;  thus  transplanting  into  the  law-book 
the  maxima  they  had  already  preached  in  the  pulpit. 
I  Whenever,  therefore,  we  read  of  meddling,  inquisitive,  and 
i  vexatious  regulations  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
we  should  remember,  that  they  are  hut  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit ;  and  that  the  way  to  remedv 
such  gr  ievances,  or  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  is  not  by 
vainly  labouring  to  change  the  tendencies  of  that  class 
from  whence  they  proceed,  but  rather  by  confining  the 
class  within  its  proper  limits,  by  jealously  guarding  against 
its  earliest  encroachments,  by  taking  every  opportunity  of 
lessening  its  influence,  and  finally,  when  the  progress  of 
i  society  will  justify  so  great  a  step,  by  depriving  it  of  that 
;  political  and  legislative  power  which,  though  gradually 
tailing  from  its  hands,  it  is,  even  in  the  most  civilized 
I    countries,  still  allowed  in  some  degree  to  retain. 

IU  Quid's  /wi. •■J<W.,i.  vol.  i.  p.  lliS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  174,  .">74,  "ic,1.  In  the 
fiilrli  «-;iy ,  1 1  iO  Sjiaiusii  dtyjv.  i\vA'  i:i  Shi;  rrL-LTlc  ci'iid-v,  atSiTiipt  ii  to 
regnliLtt!  ihe  iliv^  ..finim.;:!.  Sv  /V«Wm'.<  f,it-;:t  in.,.:  ■■./.,(':,,  n,.  -J.v2-\tli7i : 
a  p-buI  illnslruvr.ii  ufike  iikutil)  r.f  till'  ii.'L-li-i:i-lii-n':  spirit,  iviiftlii-r  it  lie 
Catholic  or  Protcalajit.   
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But,  setting  aside  these  general  considerations,  It  will, 
at  all  events,  be  admitted,  that  Ihavo  collected  sufficient 
evidence  to  indicate  what  would  have  happened  to  France, 
if  the  Protestants  had  obtained  tho  upper  hand.  After 
the  facts  which  I  have  brought  forward,  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly doubt,  that  if  such  a  misfortune  had  occurred,  the 
libera]  and,  considering  the  age,  the  enlightened  policy  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  X1IL  would  have  been  destroyed,  I 
in  order  to  make  way  fur  that  gloomy  and  austere  systom 
which,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country,  has  been  found  * 
to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  power.  To  put,  J 
therefore,  the  question  in  its  proper  form,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  there  was  a  war  between  hostile  creeds,  we  should 
rather  say  that  there  was  a  war  between  rival  classes.  It 
was  a  contest,  not  so  much  between  the  Catholic,  religion 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  between  Catholic  laymen 
aud  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  a  struggle  between  tem- 
poral interests  and  theological  interests,  -  between  the 
spirit  of  the  present  and  the  spirit  of  the  past.  And  the 
point  now  at  issue  was,  whether  France  should  be  go- 
verned by  the  civil  power  or  by  the  spiritual  power, — 
whether  she  should  be  mled  according  to  the  largo  views 
of  secular  statesmen,  or  according  to  the  narrow  notions 
of  a  factious  aud  intolerant  priesthood. 

The  Protestants  having  the  great  advantage  of  being 
the  aggressive  party,  aud  being,  moreover,  inflamed  by  a 
religious  zeal  unknown  to  their  opponents,  might,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  succeeded  in  their  hazardous 
attempt  ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  might  have  protracted  the 
struggle  fur  an  indefinite  [lerioii.  IliitJ'tirtunatelv  fur  France, 
in  1624,  only  three  years  after  the  war  began,  Richelieu 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  government.  He  had  for 
some  years  been  the  secret  adviser  of  the  queen-mother, 
into  whose  mind  ho  had  always  inculcated  the  necessity 
of  complete  toleration.150    When  placed  at  the  head  of 

Zouii  A7//,UyotfliLep™M™'^™  ^  Tmt^arlrain.'yX  s! Mim.  % 
.!/■>;, <-i!'!,  vol.  i.  p.  ;  null  ('uuemv.  in  J/™..  ./.■  Hid- /<>■<,  ml.  ii.  pp.  ISIS- 
line,  ill-  cuiiiii!.  jujs'.imnits  which  ho  put  iii  her  uiuuih  rcapucting  tie  im- 
policy of  making  war  on  the  Protestants. 
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affairs,  he  pursued  tlic  same  policy,  and  attempted  in 
every  way  to  conciliate  the  Protestants.  Tlie  clergy  of  his 
own  party  wore  constantly  urging  him  to  exterminate  the 
heretics,  whose  presence  they  thought  polluted  France.1110 
But  Richelieu,  having  only  secular  objects,  refused  to  em- 
bitter the  contest  by  turning;  it  into  a  religious  war.  He 
was  determined  to  chastize  the  rebellion,  but  ho  would 
not  punish  the  heresy.  Even  while  the  war  was  raging, 
lie  woidd  not  revoke  those  edicts  of  toleration,  by  which 
the  full  liberty  of  religious  worship  was  granted  to  the 
Protestants.  And  when  they,  in  1626,  showed  signs  of 
compunction,  or  at  all  events  of  fear,  he  publicly  confirmed 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,191  and  he  granted  them  peace  ;  al- 
though, as  lie  says,  he  knew  that  by  doing  so,  he  should 
fall  under  the  suspicion  of  those  "  who  so  greatly  affected 
the  name  of  zealous  Catholics."1"-  A  few  months  after- 
wards, war  again  broke  out  ;  and  then  it  was  that  Riche- 
lieu determined  on  that  celebrated  siege  of  Rochelle,  which, 
if  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  was  sure  to  be  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  French  Protestants.  That  he  was  moved 
to  this  hazardous  undertaking  solely  by  secular  considera- 
tions, is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  spirit  of  his 
preceding  policv,  but  also  from  his  subsequent  conduct. 
With  the  details  of  this  famous  siege,  history  is  not  con- 
cerned, as  such  matters  have  no  value,  except  to  military 
readers.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  in  1(>2S.  RpcIicIIu  was 
taken  ;  and  the  Protestants,  who  bad  been  induced  by  their 


],■.,!?,  initi'ruuronll'aiivci'i-'sititi.'."  ///jr.     /.-■<■'.■  .17//,  vol.  it.  p.  :!,<;, 

S,.'  ;\U->,  n:i  liir  utility  i  if  I  he  u'.cr^v  if  the  ivL'n  .if  [■■■u;:,  XI)  I.  ■„«  (k-.tviiy 
the  l'L-..;i-.i:ii.t-,  /.'■.«./'<(,  ///.?.  </>  f'AV.r X->./-.',  vmI.  ii.  i » L ■  - !■'>■'', 

i»7r\  ::T:i,  1-7;  >V.-. I/:,:.  ,t  ,-  /■'.■,..,;■.„..■  vol.  ssii.  p.  iSS. 
"•  lie  cuiiliniifil  ill"  Msi-L-h  ;  /.V,,.,.i.„,,  //,:,;. ,/,.  I„  !,u  /,„„„/, V  /.'...,,„. 

rai«,_vol.  ii.  j>.  3110;  and  also  in  tho  preceding  January.  Seo  Btaaitt,  Jlisl. 


s  -\n\  airirleii;  imtaui  le  until  do  /.elis 
,    il.  iii.  p.  16  ;  audat  p.  2,  hu.it 
,h  eppuwil  by  thos '■■       '  "  ■  ■  ■ 
-r  lea  nogneuote." 


R  fhd'i-yi,        Lii.  p.  l'J ;  ii:id  sit  \\  %  he,  in  the.  wimc  ;i;ir  (liiiC),  says,  i 
lie  ivns  eppuwii  l.y  tlisJiii  who  had  "ira  trgp  avduiil  it  piijeipito  ;K-si-  tie 


'■>  ,v,Vj, »„(//,  //('„(.      /Vn«|*iFi,  vol.  siiii.  p.  CO. 
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and  who,  in  consequence,  had  suffered  the  most  dreailful 
hardships,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.191  The 
privileges  of  the  town  were  revoked,  and  its  magistrates 
removed ;  but  the  great  minister,  by  whom  these  things 
were  effected,  still  abstained  from  that  religious  persecu- 
tion to  which  he  was  urged.103  He  granted  to  the  Pro- 
testants the  toleration  which  he  had  offered  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  he  formally  conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their 
public  worship.111"  Bat,  such  was  their  infatuation,  that 
because  he  likewise  restored  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  thus  gave  to  the  conquerors  the  same  liberty 
that  he  had  granted  to  the  conquered,  the  Protuslant's 
miirmuiTtl  ru  tin.'  inihlguice ;  they  could  not  boar  the 
idea  that  their  eyes  should  be  offended  by  the  perform- 
ance of  Popish  rites. IB'  And  their  indignation  waxed  so 
high,  that  the  next  year  they,  in  another  part  of  France, 
again  rose  in  arms.  As,  however,  they  were  now  stripped 
of  their  principal  resources,  they  were  easily  defeated ; 
and,  their  existence  as  a  political  faction  being  destroyed, 
thoy  were,  in  reference  to  their  religion,  treated  by  Riche- 
lieu in  the  same  manner  as  before.1"1  To  the  Protestants 
generally,  ho  confirmed  the  privilege  of  preaching  and  of 
performing  the  other  ceremonies  of  their  creed.1011  To 

'■'  On  tbe  sufferings  of  tin:  inhabitants,  see  e\r::wi  from  ibt  Dupnis  Mss., 
in  (,'■'/-■.'/■; J  it'.-)i-:!:,:,i,  vul.  i.  p.  351.  Fonienaj  Mareuil,  who  tvns  nr.  n-t- 
v,-Unos,'?nv?,  that  (lie  hotiL-jjL-rl.  in  t--nK  instances,  ate  th;ir  uivn  elii;.in:ii  ; 
n:vl  I  bat  (liu  li:i:'i:i:-i.-rn'iMl-i  iylti:  ^'iiiirili;  1,  y;i: eiil  uie  e  .roses  from  being 
dug  up  and  turned  into  f>oA.  .<!•',„.      l\-n!,,i,i.,/  M-trrv.U,  vol.  ii.  p,  11D. 

Anil  ill  wliiuli  lie  would  iilu-t  assure.  L  J  r  Imve  Veil  mp:r.rt.'il  liy 
Louis  MIL;  of  whom  an  iutclligeut  writer  savs  :  "  11  utoit  plein  d-.'  ;>iete  it 
de  puiii-  In  seiviee  de  K-.'v.  it  (niiir  la  ^ru-idciir  do  1'figlise;  et  sa  plug 
jric,  ]i;v- nut  l/i  1!  vl.elle  <t  te-:  miirts  places  qu'il  prit,  tat  da 
Denser  qu'il  cha-.-emiL  do  sun  rovnulne  Its  lleieii.jacJ,  ft  ou'il  iu  put^ioi'. 
jinr  eette  v.iie  A:-~  <;if(V>ciiti-i  rei't;i:e:-  [n  ivil'  iil  o:(Vetent  l'l'jli-..:  Ae 
Men."  Mr,,:.  ,/,.  M„-!,:i  ;nt,  vi.l.  i.  p.  .15 a,  edit.  I'otitot,  182-1. 

'»  Basin,  //.'.<;.      I.„-:.  XII!,  v..,l.  ii.  t>.4i!;  .-V,-  ,>.//,  II,..,.  ,!..  /*,-.,„■- 

f.<o,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  77  :  'V/.vVj  likhi'k-i,  v,.i.  i.  p.  ;).>7  i  i/:  /■',>;,(- 

an;/ Afarmil,  vol.  ii.  P^12^  rftaWta  d  eg1 

la  KochoUc*  la"  UbarU"  ^emSoneo  « E*E>  fn°ult6 de  prteho^br/l^rw'j 

tikb'tifi.  vcl.  i,  p.  ;;si.    Ci.iiip^m  .v  w.,/,  //;,■.  „,■,.?,  w  f, .,-,„,, i  i:,!,„it.,: 

l,i  Fm.i,-,        iii.  p.  Km,  ■.villi  .I.'- .■,.<,;,■-.,     /,-;,■/„        vol.  iv.  p.  484. 

™  Tbe  Euici  i,t  >iiait-,  ill  JWli,  an  important  document,  will  be  found 


their  leader,  Rohan,  ho  granted  an  amnesty,  and,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  employed  him  in  important  public  ser- 
vices. After  this,  tho  Lopes  of  the  party  were  destroyed; 
they  never  again  rose  in  aims,  nor  do  we  find  any  men- 
tion of  them  until  a  much  later  period,  when  they  were 
barbarously  persecuted  by  Louis  XIV.2™  But  from  all 
such  intolerance  Kit/lichen  sedulously  abstained  ;  and  hav- 
ing now  cleared  the  land  from  rebellion,  he  embarked  in 
that  vast  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready given  some  account,  and  in  which  he  clearly  showed 
that  his  proceedings  against  the  Protestants  had  not  been 
caused  by  hatred  of  their  religious  tenets.  For,  the  same 
party  which  ho  attacked  at  home,  he  supported  abroad. 
He  put  down  the  French  Protestants,  because  they  were 
a  turbulent  faction  that  troubled  the  state,  and  wished  to 
suppress  the  exercise  of  all  opinions  unfavourable  to  them- 
selves. But,  so  far  from  carrying  on  a  crusade  against 
their  religion,  ho,  as  I  have  already  observed,  encouraged 
and,  though  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
ritate,  by  treaties,  by  money,  and  by 
■rt  the  Protestants  against  the  House 


fo"fa,™tn»,h,°ortth,  [  , 
o^A^rtri^nWtouS'tlio  Lutherans  against  tho 
of  Gorman,,  and  uphold  the  Calviuists  against  tho  King 
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pression  of  that  bold  and  sceptical  spirit  which  cried  havoc 
to  the  prejudices  ami  supcrstiLions  of  men.  For,  tho  govern- 
ment of  Richelieu  was  successful,  as  well  as  progressive  ; 
and  no  government  can  unite  these  two  qualities,  unless 
its  measures  harmonize  with  the  feelings  and  temper  of 
.  the  age.  Such  an  administration,  though  it  facilitates  pro- 
gress, is  not  the  cause  of  it,  but  is  rather  its  measure  and 
symptom.  The  cause  of  the  progress  lies  far  deeper,  and 
is  governed  by  the  general  tendency  of  the  time.  And 
as  the  different  tendencies  observable  in  .successive  gene- 
rations depend  on  the  difference  in  their  knowledge,  it  is 
evident,  that  we  can  only  understand  the  working  of  the 
tendencies,  by  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  amount  and  cha- 
racter of  the  knowledge.  To  comprehend,  therefore,  tho 
real  nature  of  the  great  advance  made  during  tho  reign  ■ 
of  Louis  XIII.,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  lay  be- 
fore the  readers  e  evidence  respecting  those  higher  and 

more  important  facts,  which  historians  are  apt  to  neglect, 
but  without  which  the  study  of  the  past  is  an  idle  and 
trivial  pursuit,  and  history  itself  a  barren  field,  which, 
bearing  no  fruit,  is  unworthy  of  the  labour  that  is  wasted 
on  tho  cultivation  of  so  ungrateful  a  soil. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  observable  fact,  that  while  Riche- 
lieu, with  such  exLi-aordiiiai'V  boldness,  was  secularizing 
the  whole  system  of  French  politics,  and  by  his  disregard 
of  ancient  interests,  was  selling  at  naught  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  a  course  precisely  similar  was  being  pursued, 
in  a  still  higher  department,  by  a  man  greater  than  he  ; 
by  one,  who,  if  I  may  express  my  own  opinion,  is  the  most 
profound  among  the  many  eminent  thinkers  France,  has 
produced.    I  speak  of  Reno"  Descartes,  of  whom  the  least  >  / 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  effected  a  revolution  more  de-   j  y- 
cisive  than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  any  other  j  ' 
single  mind.    With  his  mere  physical  discoveries  we  are  ■ 
not  now  concerned,  because  in  this  Introduction  I  do  not 
pretend  to  trace  the  progress  of  science,  except  in  those  " 
epochs  which  indicate  a  new  turn  in  tho  habits  of  na- 
tional thought.    But  1  may  remind  the  reader,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  successfully  applied  algebra  to  geome- 

VOL.  I.  MM 
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try  i501  that  he  pointed  out  the  important  law  of  the 
sines  j202  that  in  an  age  in  which  optical  instruments  were 
extremely  imperfect,  he  discovered  the  changes  to  which' 
light  is  subjected  in  the  eye  by  the  crystalline  lens  ;*» 


lOSItlOII  Of  mankind  :i!  .UJ!;u  denieLia'.e  &\':K.  rne::T  an'J  LT.-1H.-I  :i] 
L-sm:  tii  convict  them  of  pla-iari.-ni,  that  this  eleirce,  impi-nlmble  in 

'iVlll  liV  irnalLTIl  WlilelS.  lllll   ]i:l5  litM'll,  eVdl  ill  OUr  UWII  tilllf,  ipokei) 

.velhi-Mubl^tioil  iiii.l  iK.l-iri.jns  fact  !    'I'l.i.-  fliintj  lnn.ii:  (.f  this  iici/nsa- 
ilcai'iv  esiiuftd  I"'  M.  H.m  iIlh  H..111  .ulin,  in  hi  *  v;iiimhle  wuifc  L-  Vtir- 
t,  Paris,  ltm,  vol.  ii.  [111.  <S-li' ;  white,  on  tliu  oilier  nirie  of  the 
([.iL-ssinn.  1  refer  "i  h  ri-ivi  ;,,  ,<u  ]>.  Ii,;  if  Irr  an  :h/  I',--;,;  .'.<  if  O:  Ii:::  /v- 

f.,i,.I  i:,p;li  >■/  llri. .1.  „.   (:,,.  :!|U  ;    Hll,l  Lll  UVi.  «:V  !   1 1 1 H .  ,.ftl,r 

!:,,!, Saw  '.  —\-  ii.  pp.  :',;■:(,  ,-,113 

™  Sue  th.:  ili!,::,:stili-  ivnilirkf  i.l  S1..-(.-litS.-l  i.llifl.  !.l  _l/r<i,W«f,  Vol.  iv. 
|i:i.  271,  i'i),  mill  <l'.«r:ri  Jl.;,;,r!'s,  v.. I.  ir.  pp.  H7t  serj.  IVIul  nekes 
1  lilt:  tin;  more  observable  in,  that  the  unsay  r.f  tUu  c|-vsr.:il.ine  l-  nf  \ej~  ne- 
glected long  after  the  death  of  Descartes,  and  in.  LLlti'iiifl  made  fur  mure 


tl  |itic:il  laws  of  iN  refract  inn  :  so  rlnU,  in  fuel,  tlie  reH'inchis  ..f  Kcr/i- 

Jii  1  k  .ni  t lie  eve  n:e   i plL-i ut-ii tzil  tu  tl.i.sc  (.1"  De-cart Tile  them}  i.f  lln; 

liiiiualii.li  ol'-.lic  cryMiiilioc  lull!  lit  ending  to  '.ho  drsccmiiiiH  Funic  nf  tiio 
i.niniiil   kinu'^imi   :llid  tin-  '.'"111 le. ii>  11  between  its  devehiprne;:!  met  ;i  -hji-mI 

iiiocB!  '.ffLTiruniia  j : 0 tea p turn ,  scum  to  have  been  little  studied  ;  lint  Dr. 
liram  (('-.,„.,., ,-,v,V.-  .|..i.'.,        [,  think,,  'hut  the  lens  e lists  ill  some  of 

UeorepraSoed^'ita  mitnx,  the  capeule.    (If  this  cm  be  relied  01?  it  will 

tell  liir.rhist  tlic  suggestion  ol  eV  tnvai  LU ,  who  supposed,  ill   Ins   Vie...  u-'l 
f r- 1W17.  [)[i.  e.7.  ■''SI.  ilnit  ifn  rrn uli.'  'if  lite  I*  v.-_.c1al'le,  and  )  hit  it 
is  not  "  a  soorctiou  of  its  capsule.")    As  to  its  probable  existence  iu  the 
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that  he  directed  attention  to  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  fm  and  that  he,  more- 
over, detected  the  causes  of  the  rainbow,-  '1  that  singular 
phenomenon,  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  some 
tiiOi.'lugk'a]  superstitions  are-  si.111  connected.3"1  At  tlib" 
same  time,  and  as  if  to  combine  the  must  varied  forms  of 
excellence,  iie  is  not  only  allowed  to  he  the  first  geome- 
trician of  the  a^e.'"?  but,  by  the  clearness  and  admirable 
precision  of  his  style,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
French  prose.503    And  although  ho  was  constantly  cn- 

hydroioa,  see  Sgmer  Imttt  Animal  Kingdom,         p.  !>G,    regarded  either 


p.  2K5)  iijs  of  Descirtva,  '  -  nana  avuiis  den  preuvus  qui;  ce  phiioaophe  re- 
e-Hiiint  nv.u:!.  '[',pi'i-U--lli  ]:i  ].i;s:tu N-is r  ile  t'.iir."     I >■■■;■.  ;irl i--  liimsi-lf  -.;!>-.-,  1.1ml 

In;    Sll.rjlS  til    lilu    tulj.^lJUJlll    L-i[li.LlLL]iJii:    uf  I'll-Lili.     <E'I  i  ™  lit  ll  .(1 1  fa  I, 

vol.  r,  pp  344,  331. 

»'  Dp.  Wliowell,  who  tins  treated  Descartes  with  marked  injustice,  due* 
ritv.T-tlicli-.f  nl I. .v.-  ilmt  :;e  i-  "  III.'  i^'.iiiiik!  .lulli.-r  ..i'  <  \pliiiiatioQ  of  the 
Kiinln.w."   l/.'st.  vithf  Imi-ic  .V ,'-,,rv..,  vul   ii.  |>|P.  :'.»!.     S\:i;  nisi'  /,'.,./.■'.- 

l(Wt,  vul.  ill.  Ii-'  Ifilt .  7V,,.,.,,,.,  ,  /;,,;.  !t:,;n'.  A.tiV.'.J,  p.  :wi  ■  //.V. 

?.(/«■.<  /,.'[.  »/"  A'um/,1,  vul  iii.  p.  ;  iEni-rrs  J'  Ihx-«rt:<.  vul.  i.  pp.  -17,  48, 
vul  v.  pp.  ilVj  On  [lie  thniry  i  if  tin;  r.iinlioiv  as  knijivii  in  tin;  pru,un1 

eilltlli.'.  pi-u  A  I,/.-,  ('.,«,■»■  nf  lUlr.u-d;-,,,,  [ip.  -1-HI-  l  l.j  ;  iiml  Aurifl  UK  Jfe- 

■     "'■  '3d,  in  AW!  *1  . 1  J'..r  IS  111.  Compare 

i:r„.,.~t.,  „  s-ii  .        ,7;...  . .  i..  in. ..„f  a 


Thomas  calls  him  "Ic  plus  grand  Hcomctro  dc  win  svcle."  fA'uciv"  if-- 
(J«mi,  vul  i.  p.  S:i.    Sir  Vi.  li:,iuilU,n  (/(i.i..-.i.-..-,..,...j,  Vlnh  t  ■),/,;,  p.  ii71) 

juste  de  ee  qii'n  iin:  i\V"[U1,  di:  Iii'-imiU;.  dm,-  In  ^vmnutrie  iii.idenie.  qu'en 

'l.i  L-i)iii]'Liriin;  U  isdle  fit  I'Utou  dinn  l:i  uLTUiiiirLu  iiiuiieiiiit;  Du  mCme 

nilin  ipu;  l'liUiiu  pi-uparii  pur  s:i  ilOnimvrtr  ti  Mi-s  <ii  s.  A:-.:'. inn':].:.  Jfs  Apul- 
t.llliim,  A-s..  I'll  ill-lit  din:  ij.le  ll  •u;;i!i.f  11  jftlO  Li.-s  f  >l  icieri  I. in  du  ivlici  Ipli 

illiifltreut  aujourd'hu.  lea  Hew  ton,  ks  LiiLbuiti.  J/i.Uk'u,  //,<.'.  if..- 

M«tl,i,„«t.  vul.  ii.  p.  112.  " 

*»  "  Descartes  joint  encore  a  bcs  autres  litres,  colui  d'avoir  etc  un  des 
creuteurs  d«  notre  lauguv."  Mag-  C'niv.  vol.  ji.  p.  154.    Sir  Jiimea  Mack- 
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gaged  in  those  lofty  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  which  can  never  be  studied  without  wonder,  I  had 
almost  said  can  never  be  read  without  awe,  he  coniliint'il 
with  them  a  long  course  of  laborious  experiment  upon 
the  animal  frame,  which  raised  him  in  the  highest  rank 
among  the  anatomists  uf  his  time.8"  The  great  distrovL-ry 
made  by  Hnrvey  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  ne- 
glected by  most  of  his  contemporaries  ;-lu  but  it  was  at 
once  recognized  by  Descartes,  who  made  it  the  basis  of 
the  physiological  part  of  his  work  on  Man.211  lie  like- 
wise adopted  the  discovery  of  the  lacteals  by  Aselli,213 

ml.-!:  l.nUifi-1.  <•■)  EA'.f'l  Vhih.t.  p.  l.-n)  Las.  also  noticed  the  influence  of 
IDcBcnrtes  in  forming  the  style  of  French  writers;  and  I  think  that  M.  Cousin 
has  somewhere  made  a  similar  remark. 

«•  Thomas  siiTB,  "  Descartes  out  aussi  la  gloire  d'etre  tin  dcB  premiers 

In  H::t.i,  IK-e.nr.-s  n  rites.  Mei-s-rnu'  ('/,'.■.'  •  -r-.t,  in],  '..ii.  p  I'M)  [ha;  (,.■  I,;,,? 
Leci;  os.s:il  "  depuis  on/c  ans"  in  siuriyinp;  nmpiTstiw  anatomy  by  dis- 
.  soelin!!.    Compare  p.  IT  1,  and  ml.  ].  jip.  175-1H4. 

Dr.  When  ell  i //,.,'.  ./;',.■  f:A-<.e.!lt:  .V;.„r,..,  vol.  iii.  p.  4*1)  says,  "It 
was  for  the  most  part  readily  accepted  by  his  countrymen  ;  but  that  abroad 

it  had  tr,  encounter  cuiisid'erahle  o[>}w.-iti  "    For  this  no  authority  is 

quoted  ;  and  yet  one  would  bo  glad  to  know  ivbu.  loM  Hi-  «'!iewcll  ;Lat  the 
discovery  was  readily  iucriilcil.  Si  far  from  natline;  in  Kii,-la:id  win.  rva.lv 
ai.cep;a:irc,  it  it.  ill  inn,'  inaaj  ver.r-  almost  r.niv.Twillv  denied.  Allhrey  was 
n-'invd  In-  Harvey  that  in  consequence  of  his  hook  on  the  Circulation  uf  the 
Blood  Lol.sl  in  i  it  h  iT  his  practice,  was  hrliwcd  to  he  crack  brained,  and 
was  opposed  by  "all  the  physicians."  Jnirw/i  Letter*  awl  Lim,  vol.  ii. 
j>.  3-S.  Dr.  Willis  (/.iff  of  Harvey,  p.  xii. ,  in  Ifan-r.-ft  ll'..,I«,  e.til.  Sviieii- 
ham  Saietv,  -ays/  "  I  laivey's  views  wore  at  first  rejected  almost 

universally."''  Dr.  Keelson  {lie,,-...*.  /'/.,/.«"■>'.«■;,  |>.  1!>I)  says,  "iii::  imme- 
diate reward  mis  irriioral  villi™!.:  and  nV.nse.  ami  a  [in-.it  diminution  of  his 
practice."  llroussais  (£>im/-ji  A<*  Ihrteiites  M"t^:.'Lx,  vol.  i.  p.  vii.)  savs. 
'■  Harvey  pas- 1  pour  fou  mian.:  il  amn  iKri  la  fl<"  ■miv.-ri...  ,1-  In  circulation." 
Finally,  Sir  William  Temple,  who  belongs  to  the  ccneratam  siil.sei|ueiit  to 
Harvey,  and  who,  indeed,  was  not  born  until  some  yearn  after  the  discovery 
was  mailt,  mentions  il  in  his  mirks  in  such  a  manner  as  tn  sli.nv  that  cceii 
then  it  was  not  universally  receive:!  :>v  educated  men.  See  two  cumuli 
pa-saiT.'s,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  ..f  the  historians,  uf  plii-lolne-v,  in 
Wari'B  of  Sir  IF.  Tempfe,  V"1  "■'  —  — 

'"  "Taken  by  Descar 
Man.'1  \VI,wlV<  Hill,  itj 
carte-:  se  ilcciara  nil  def  pr,i:ilcis  ell  f.mnr  ih:  !a  doctrine  Je  ia  eiicnlatic 
lieiwunrti.  Ilia,  iff  U  ilfiie,-i„e,  vol.  ii.  p.  KiS.  See  aim  Boettm  fitment 
It  farle,i,iiiiti„e,  vol.  ii.  p.  ;i£4  ;  and  (Kneree  <fr  Ilescarla,  vol.  i.  pp.  S8,  1 
vol.  iv.  pp.  42,  ■»!!,  voi.  i\.  pp.  ],-i:l,  :<:>,■>.  Corneal  c  \\ ,'/,.,:,  /.,/'■■  ll-t'. 
p.  alv.,  in  BarvsgU  Wcertt. 

111  "Lesveiius  hiaimhis,  ditcs  laeti-.  q,  oii'Ascllius  a  decouvertes  de[ 
pen  dans  le  mcsoiircrc."  lie  i^r.t.:,iu,.t  ,/.r  f\, :■!..,  nee.  4it  in  (Ktni-ti 
DeKurta,  vol.  iv.  p.  483. 
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which,  like  every  great  truth  yet  laid  before  the  world, 
was,  at  its  iirsi  ap]>rar:i.Hc(\  nut  only  disbelieved,  but  co- 
vered with  ridicule."3 

These  tilings  might  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  even 
the  physical  labours  of  Descartes  from  the  attacks  eon- 
stiintly  made  on  them  by  men  wiio  either  have  not  studied 
his  works,  or  else,  having  studied  them,  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand their  merit,  liut  the  glory  of  Descartes,  and 
the  influence  he  exercised  over  Ids  age,  do  not  depend 
even  on  such  claims  as  these.  Putting  them  aside,  ho  is 
the  author  of  what  is  emphatically  called  Modern  Philo- 
sophy,'-*11 Ho  i^i  t lie  originator  of  that  great  system  and 
method  of  metaphvsics,  which,  notwithstanding  its  errors, 
has  the  undoubted"  merit  of  having  given  a  wonderful  im- 
pulse to  the  European  mind,  and  communicated  to  it  an 
activity  which  has  boon  made  available  for  other  purposes 
o(  a  dill'crent  character.  Besides  this,  and  superior  to  it, 
there  is  auother  obligation  which  we  are  under  to  the  me- 
mory of  Descartes.  lie  deserves  the  gratitude  ofpusterity, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  what  he  built  up,  as  on  account 
of  what  he  pulled  down.  His  life  was  one  great  and  suc- 
cessful warfare  against  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of 
men.  Ho  was  great  as  a  creator,  but  he  was  far  greater 
as  a  destroyer.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  true  succes- 
sor of  Luther,  to  whoso  labours  Ids  own  were  the  fitting 


que  datu  In  philosopli 
vi.p.aifi:  "Cartesian 


genie  fmncflis  si  actif  ct  ii  prompt  !'imp< 

\,,-:A  ililv  ::  1:1  ll'lllNl!  t-li:iri'  ill!  1" AllfEri^H^ 

IcfilB  aiut  do  Luther. "  Ltni.iii.rr,  Phil*/. 


du  Droit,  vol,  ii.p.  14 
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philosophy  precisely  the  same  relation  that  Luther  hore 
to  the  old  systems  of  religion.  He  was  the  great  reformer 
and  liberator  of  die  European  intellect.  To  prefer,  there- 
fore, even  the  most  successful  discoverers  of  physical  laws, 
to  thia  great  innovator  and  disturber  of  tradition,  is  just 
as  if  we  should  prefer  knowledge  to  Freedom,  and  believe 
that  science  is  better  than  liberty.  Wc  must,  indeed, 
always  be  grateful  to  those  eminent  thinkers,  to  whose 
labours  we  are  indebted  for  that  vast  body  of  physical 
truths  which  we  now  possess.  But,  let  us  reserve  the 
full  measure  of  our  homage  for  those  far  greater  men,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  attack  and  destroy  the  most  in- 
veterate prejudices  ;  men  who,  by  removing  the  pressure 
of  tradition,  have  purified  the  very  source  and  fountain 
of  our  knowledge,  and  secured  its  future  progress,  by 
listing  off  obstacles  in  tho  presence  of  which  progress  was 
impossible.*18 

It  will  not  be  expected,  perhaps  it  will  hardly  be  de- 
sired, tli:it  I  should  enter  into  a  complete  detail  of  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes;  a  philosophy  which,  in  England 
at  least,  is  rarely  studied,  and,  therefore^  is  often  attacked. 
But  it  wiir~be  necessary  to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as 
will  show  its  analogy  with  the  anti-theological  policy  of 
Richelieu,  ami  will  thus  enable  us  to  see  the  full  extent  of 
that  vast  movement  which  took  place  in  France  before  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.  By  this  means,  we  shall  be  able 
to  understand  how  the  daring  innovations  of  tho  great 
minister  were  so  successful,  since  they  wore  .■icn.iinpaiiied 
and  reinforced  by  oca-responding  innovations  in  the  national 
intellect  ;  thus  affording  an  additional  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  political  history  of  every  country  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  history  of  its  intellectual  progress. 

In  1637,  when  Richelieu  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  Descartes  published  that  great  work  which  lie  had 
long  been  .meditating,  and  which  was  the  fii-st  open  an- 

i.li  (lie  liliiUjsopliY  iiriWnHi's  its  11  |>ri.tlni'!  »f  lliv  H^fu-mntiuii,  UWj  bind 
liftr  rhristijt,  Vi,;rch,p.  4!>S. 

■"  For,  UN  Tiiici'i  tiTii-lj-  Miv.i,  "  re  iiYst  pas  IWreiir  i[iii  MoppiM  ;ittx 
[  ii,.L-ii-  ile  li  virile.  <-<-■  stmt  la  lnfilliKSo.  I'culitOhiint,  l'i-#]irit  i1t  rcinmo, 
I. ml  cl'  qui  portc  a  i'iiiiiL-ltuli."  I'tiistvs.  in  (L'ltrrts  it'  TurijiA,  vol.  ii.  |>.  IMS. 
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nouncement  of  the  new  tendencies  of  the  French  mind. 
To  this  work  he  gave  the  name  of  .1  "  Method ;"  and, 
assuredly,  the  method  is  the  most  alien  to  what  is  com- 
monly culled  theology  that  can  possibly  he  conceived.  In- 
deed, so  far  from  being  theological,  it  is  essentially  and 
exclusively  psychological.  Tbo  theological  method  rests 
on  ancient  records,  on  tradition,  on  the  voice  of  antiquity. 
The  method  of  Descartes  rests  solelv  011  the  consciousness 
each  man  has  of  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  And, 
lest  any  one  should  mistake  the  meaning  of  this,  he,  in 
subsequent  works,  developed  it  at  great  length,  and  with 
unrivalled  clearness.  For  his  main  object  was  to  popularize 
the  views  which  he  put  forward.  Therefore,  sua\s  Descartes, 
"  I  write  in  French  rather  than  in  Latin,  because  I  trust 
that  they  who  only  employ  their  simple  and  native  reason 
will  estimate  my  opinions  mure  fairly  than  they  who  only 
believe  in  ancient  hooks."-'7  So  strongly  does  he  insist 
upon  this,  that  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  work, 
he  cautious  his  readers  against  the  common  error  of  look- 
ing to  antiquity  for  knowledge  ;  and  he  reminds  them 
that  "  when  men  are  too  curious  to  know  the  practices  of  \/' 
past  ages,  they  generally  remain  very  ignorant  of  their 

Indeed,  so  far  from  following  the  old  plan  of  searching 
for  truth  in  the  records  of  the  past,  the  great  essential  of 
this  new  ]ihi]i>.M)[>hy  is  to  wean  ourselves  from  all  such 
associations,  and,  beginning  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
by  the  work  of  destruction,  first  pull  down,  in  order  that 
afterwards  we  may  build  up.2"1  When  I,  says  Descartes, 
set  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  I  found  that  the  best  way 
was  to  reject  every  thing  I  had  hitherto  received,  and 
pluck  out  all  my  old  opiuions,  iu  order  that  I  might  lay 


me:.  1  juiii.LH   |Mi   11 'ill    |U  ■- ■  ■  I ■  - ■  ■ :  i[V  ,11     li-.i-.-  :i:n-ii  1  if."  a,  I'. 

Mill,r.,k,  in  W>ii.™  ,1-  Ihtairttl,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  fill. 
Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  127. 
™  "  Er  fum  nl-u  vuiii  Kiv,.(M  in.,  ilti.l  31,;  nt  .r.rli  jl.-n-rlin-n  /in-  Oiviss 
lii-U  iiliur."    T<ai\ri».i<u\,  'ir.nh.  ,l,r  I'/nh:  v.il.  v.  |..  ^IH.    i.ijiii(.;i'<j  .\c;»r 
Ducvuri  tn  Hariuhnt:,  iii  lium.  ilr  T,u-:i„i,  n,l.  ii.  p.  W. 
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the  foundation  of  them  afresh  :  believ  ing  that,  by  this 
means,  I  should  more  easily  accomplish  the  great  scheme 
of  life,  than  by  building  on  an  old  basis,  and  supporting 
myself  by  principles  which  I  had  learned  in  my  youth, 
without  examining  if  they  were  really  true.220  "  I,  there- 
fore, will  oecupv  myself  freely  and  earnestly  In  effecting  a 

would  know  all  the  truths  that  can  be  known,  wo  must, 
in  the  first  place,  free  ourselv  es  from  our  prejudices,  and 
make  a  point  of  rejecting  thn.se  tilings  which  we  have 
received,  until  we  have  subjected  them  to  a  new  examina- 
tion. 222  We,  therefore,  must  derive  our  opinions,  not  from 
tradition,  but  from  ourselves.  We  must  not  pass  judgment, 
upon  any  subject  which  we  do  not  clearly  and  distinctly 
understand  ;  for,  even  if  such  a  judgment  is-  correct,  it 
can  only  he  so  by  accident,  not  having  solid  ground  on 
which  to  support  itself.'23  But,  so  far  arc  wo  from  this 
state  of  indifference,  that  our  memory  is  full  of  preju- 
dices i221  wo  pay  attention  to  words  rather  than  to 
;  things  and,  being  thus  slaves  to  form,  there  are  too 
J  many  of  US  who  "  believe  themselves  religious,  when,  in 
fact,  they  are  bigoted  and  superstitious ;  who  think  them- 
selves perfect  because  they  go  much  to  church,  because 
they  often  repeat  prayers,  because  they  wear  short  hair, 
■  because  they  fast,  because  they  give  alms.  These  are  the 
men  who  imagine  themselves  such  friends  of  God,  that 
nothing  they  do  displeases  Him;  men  who,  under  pretence  ' 
of  zeal,  gratify  their  passions  by  committing  the  greatest 
crimes,  such  as  betraying  towns,  killing  princes,  extermi- 

">  Dim.  Jt  I-  ililhodr.  in  (Earra  dc  Datarla,  vol.  i.  p.  13G. 

*"  "  ,Ti?  iii'iin.li.in^-.ii  .wri.iusemtnt  ct  avw  lilwrtf  a  rletruire  gfindmlc- 
meut  tuiili-  ill,'"  aiuMi  i.m::  iijnnii.iis. "  Mi'liliilhiu,  in  tiCncm  ih-  /W.irfr.i, 
vol.  i.  p-  23fi. 

"=  Pri'ici/*!  ih  hi  l'/,i'i:f'i-/,ie,  part  i.  sec,  7">,  in  <K«i-m  .If  Itmairtci, 
viil,  iii.       1 17,  lis  ;  ;nal  omiparf  vol.  it.  p.  -117,  where  he  gives  a  striking 


"  Sr.iis  av.jiii  ri  in;  li  in, ti  t  nn-Mioirc  do  bcanconp  do  prcjugei."  Prin- 
*"  (Burnt,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
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nating  nations  :  and  nil  this  they  do  to  those  who  will  not 
change  their  opinions."888 

These  were  the  words  of  wisdom  which  this  groat 
teacher  addressed  to  his  countrymen  only  a  few  years  after 
they  had  brought  to  a  close  the  last  religious  war  that  has 
ever  been  waged  in  France.  The  similarity  of  these  views 
to  those  which,  about  the  same  time,  were  put  forth  by 
{'hillingworth,  must  strike  every  reader,  but  ought  not  to 
excite  surprise;  for  they  were  but  the  natural  products  of  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  independence  of  the  human  reason,  were  first  solidly 
established.  If  we  examine  this  matter  a  little  closer,  we 
shall  find  still  further  proof  of  the  analogy  between  Prance 
and  England.  So  identical  are  the  steps  of  the  progress, 
that  the  relation  which  Montaigne  bears  to  Descartes  i.i 
just  the  same  as  that  which  Hooker  bears  to  Chilling- 
worth  ;  the  same  in  rderence  to  the  difference  of  time,  and 
also  in  reference  to  the  difference  of  opinions.  The  mind 
of  Hooker  was  essentially  sceptical  ;  but  his  genius  was  so 
restrained  by  the  prejudices  of  Lis  :i<±v,  t]i;it,  unable  to  dis- 
cern the  supreme  authority  of  private  judgment,  lie  ham- 
pered it  by  appeals  to  councils  and  to  the  general  voice  of 
<'i:cli^i;isti('al  aiiLi'piity  :  impediment*  which  (.'hillingwurtli, 
thirty  years  later,  effectually  removed.  In  precisely  the 
same  way,  Montaigne,  like  Hooker,  was  sceptical ;  but, 
like  him,  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  doubt  was 
yet  young,  and  when  the  mind  still  trembled  before  the 
autli'  i  ity  of  the  church.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
even  Montaigne,  who  did  so  much  for  his  age,  should  have 
hesitated  respecting  the  capacity  of  men  to  work  out  for 

™  "  Ccqll'iMi  I'C-l'i  ] n r-i ni I ii.tvM.  Hi  n  Ti;rm|iu'r  in  ci:uv  (jiii,  crnyaiit  i-tri; 
<li?V"ts,  sunt  M-iiIuiuciit  1i:|;Mh  i  t  nipi'iT-mitns,  .''i-.t  ii  iliru  -mis  oinltrc 
i(ii'i;s  voiit  souv.-i.t  i  I'O.'li.r.  r|'i'il-  ivoiruir.  ft.i-L-i.1  ji-kTLf,  ijii'iU  purtci;;  k-s 
dli'Vi-NX  court »,  i[ii'lIh  j.  i'hii-ii!.,  ipi'ils  rli  il  1 11  I'll  I  j " :  L 1 1  c  1 1  h-j  1 1  h  ■  _  ]■.,■[,  >,.|it  it:.'  iTIlit™- 
IniTit  li.nfiii:-.  i:S  M'iinu-ilii'iil  r|n'i]s  w.in  si  "ntsuli-  amis  iw  l>im,  ijn'ils  no 
Knii-iiiL-iil  rii;»  fiiin-  i|iii  ini  iiiplru;.:,  r!  1 1 1 : t ■  unit  i:r  <|fil>  Ifiir  dictc  lour  pu- 
sifin  est  mi  I.i m  /.ill',  1  not  (in 'clli'  l.-sLV  ilii  ro  (;-M  li|iii'fi.is  Irs  ]iiiLrf  crjiudsicriima 

"■■  ■    .  : I  it'll      .1      |i<  Hi  II  ■  '■    ni'i  ..  |  

pas  Icura  opmiuiie."  Lit  futsions  de  l  Avi.;  in  (i'.i.vca  dc  Ijrscartn,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  184, 196. 
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themselves  great  truths ;  and  that,  pausing  in  the  course 
that  lay  before  him,  his  scepticism  should  often  have  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  distrust  of  the  human  faculties.2*' 
Such  shortcomings,  and  such  imperfec;ions,  are  merely 
an  evidence  of  the  slow  growth  of  society,  and  of  the  im- 
possibility for  even  the  greatest  thinkers  to  outstrip  their 
contemporaries  beyond  a  certain  point.  But,  with  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge,  this  deficiency  was  at  length  supplied  ; 
and,  as  the  generation  after  Hooker  brought  forth  Cliilling- 
wortll,  just  so  did  the  generation  after  Montaigne  bring 
forth  Descartes.  Both  Chilling  worth  and  Descartes  were 
eminently  sceptical ;  but  their  scepticism  was  directed,  not 
against  the  human  intellect,  but  against  those  appeals  to 
authority  and  tradition,  without  width  it  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  that  the  intellect  could  not  safely  proceed.  That 
this  was  the  case  with  Chillmgworth,  we  have  already  seen. 
That  it  was  likewise  the  case  with  Descartes,  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  apparent;  for  that  profound  thinker  believed, 
not  only  that  the  mind,  by  its  own  efforts,  could  root  out 
its  most  ancient  opinions,  hut  that  it  could,  without  fresh 
aid,  build  up  a  new  and  solid  system  in  place  of  the  one 
wluch  it  had  thrown  down.288 

.It  is  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
human  intellect,  which  eminently  characterizes  Descartes, 
and  has  given  to  his  philusophv  thai  peculiar  sublimity 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  systems.  So  far 
from  thinking  that  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world  ia 
essential  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  we  must  begin  by  ignoring 
such  knowledge  f1  thai  the  first  step  is  to  separate  our- 

™  Ab  is  particular] j-  evident  in  hif  long  [-hariiLT.  howled  "  A ■  iU- 

Ibir  1  >,■!.(..  il."  lie  .\lu,.ti"iliie,  livn:  ii.  ili.ip.  sii.  I'.iri,,  !m:s,  ],[,. 

£70  as-  ■  anil  t™  Tn.nnnnmi,  f.WeL'  ,lrf  Piilos.  vol  \\.  \:  V>!i. 

=»  liv  vi-ry  i'IoiIj  sepai-iti-*  bimsi-li"  (rum  mrn  like  Muiiiaigue  :  "  Sun 

1 1 1 1 1 :  i'illiiil^-i-  Jionr  la.la  Ivf  fL^ptk(llt>,  qui  111!  Ji.iltLTll  qllC  pour  d'llltir,  01 
ntfc.-L.nt  < i ' J- 1. 1 1 ■  e.i];.,,-Li.-  inv...lin  ;  i:;ir,  an  inmlniiiv,  ti.nl  uiuu  Jtssuici  in: 
tuinl.ii:  i|<ii>  i:.'a*-.ii.;r.  ii  ifi'-ti  1"  h  irm  n  milv  aie  e  rt  [■.'  Kihlc  pour  t  :■■  .i  I  voi- 
le rue  on  l'ar-il.'.''  jHmnr*  Jr  tit  Mitl.t,,!;  in  lKiti-i;s  in  /Awirtts,  vul.  i. 
pp.  103,  134. 

=*  According  to  tin'  vieiv  of  Defcartra,  it  w:is  tn  In?  k'lioi'.'d,  nil  di'nk'd. 
TIllti;  is  U'j  iii..;aii.Jv  to      found  in  his  works  of  B  denial  cf  tile  e.xi:  K:it-  of 
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selves  from  the  delusions  nf  nature,  and  reject  tlic  evidence 
presented  to  our  senses.*30  For,  says  Descartes,  nothing  is 
certain  but  thought ;  nor  arc  there  any  truths  except  those 
which  necessarily  follow  from  the  operation  of  our  own 
consciousness.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  our  soul  except 
as  ;i  thinking  substance  ;-:n  and  it  were  easier  for  us  to 
believe  that  the  soul  should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  it 
should  cease  to  think.233  And,  as  to  man  himself!  what 
is  he  but  the  incarnation  of  thought?  For  that  which 
constitutes  liio  man,  is  not  his  bones,  nor  his  flesh,  nor  his 
blood.  These  are  the  accidents,  the  incumbrances,  the 
impediments  of  his  nature.  Hut  the  man  himself  is  the 
thought.    The  invisible  me,  the  ultimate  fact  of  existence, 


ttip  uxliTliiil  ivrjrlil;  in>ruW  111 
Sjl».<™  of  I'kilos.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 


ici'Sa  liiia  1U  order  ol  proof  pueulLlr  lo  itself;  or 

rober  that  waeh  ma  the  opiuion  of  Descartes, 
euthymeme,  Covin,  Hi*.  Jt  lo  PAOat.  f.  aerie, 
note  in  KiitikderTtintn  Vtrmaift,  Ktnx't  Yfirht, 


^  noltrojpjra  disti  octoroon  t 

:1  EaM  peneee."  'isirirm  di  DcJorta,  vol viit.  p.  474.  Ttmt  "the  sou! 
nja  thinks,"  is  a  ci>in'lnsi.,n  nl.;r.  nvrivi- 1  at  bi  Berkeley  by  n  different 

acess.    See  his  suljllp  hi-j:  -lit.  I'rineijJn  if  human  Kutnettttgt,  part  i. 

:.  an,  in  tltrkdxfi  Watti,  vu]  i.  p.  lull  ;  and  for  a  curious  application  nf 
is  to  the  theory  of  dreaming,  see  llurdach,  Pfa/Mngit  aimmc  Helena  d'Ob- 
natloit,  vol.  v.  pp.  205, 
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to  which  analysis  can  carry  us;  it  is  the  supreme  judge  of 
every  ilonbt;  it  is  the  starting-point  for  all  wisdom.233 

Taking  our  stand  on  this  ground,  we  rise,  says  Des- 
cartes, to  the  perception  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 
For,  our  belief  in  His  existence  is  au  irrefragable  proof  that 
He  exists.  Otherwise,  whence  docs  the  belief  arise?  Since 
nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing,  and  since  no  effect  can 
be  without  a  cause,  it  follows  that  the  idea  we  have  of 
God  must  have  an  origin;  and  this  origin,  whatever  name 
we  give  it,  is  no  other  than  God.M!  Tims,  the  ultimate 
proof  of  His  existence  is  our  idea  of  it.  Instead,  therefore, 
nf  saying  that  we  know  ourselves  because  we  believe  hi 
God,  we  should  rather  wiy  that  we  believe  in  God  because 
we  know  ourselves.23'  This  is  the  urder  and  precedence 
of  things.  The  thought  of  each  man  is  sufficient  to  prove 
His  existence,  and  it  is  the  only  proof  we  can  ever  pos- 
sess. Such,  therefore,  is  the  dignity  and  supremacy  of 
the  human  intellect,  that  even  this,  the  highest  of  all  mat- 
ters, flows  from  it,  as  from  its  sole  source.2*3  Hence,  our 
religion  should  not  be  acquired  by  the  teaching  of  others, 
hut  should  he  worked  out  by  ourselves;  it  is  not  to  bo 
borrowed  from  antiquity,  but  it  is  to  be  discovered  by 
each  man's  mind;  it  is  not  traditional,  but  personal.  It 
is  because  this  great  truth  has  been  neglected,  that  im- 


mind,  he  would  attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Nature.    But  when,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  this, 


.ii.  pp.  232,  283. 
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he  mixes  up  with  it  tlie  notions  of  others,  his  ideas  become 
perplexed;  they  contradict  themselves;  and,  the  compo- 
sition being  thus  confused,  he  often  ends  by  denying  the 
existence,  not,  indeed,  of  God,  but  of  such  a  God  as  that 
in  whom  lie  has  been  taught  to  believe.337 

The  mischief  which  those  principles  must  have  done 
to  (.lie  old  theoioLTV  is  very  obvious.333  Not  only  were 
they  fatal,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  them,  to 
many  of  the  common  dogmas — such,  for  instance,  as  that 
of  tran substantiation, 239 — but  they  were  likewise  directly 
opposed  to  other  opinions,  equally  indefensible,  and  far 
more  dangerous.  For  Descartes,  by  founding  a  philosophy 
which  rejected  all  authority  except  that  of  the  human 
reason,210  was,  of  course,  led  to  abandon  the  study  of  final 
causes,-" — an  old  and  untunil  superstition,  by  which,  as 
wo  shall  hereafter  see,  the  German  philosophers  were  long 
impeded,  and  which  still  hangs,  though  somewhat  loosely, 

™  "Et  ccrtcs  jamais  les  hommcs  ne  poumicnt  s'cloignor  de  la  vraio 


H'.ii  m.'ili-rij  qiii-lijiita  autix-  iih'ns  an-c  cdU;-]?i.  coinposent  pi 
ilitu  L'liiuiui.iinj!  uii  ]:.  nsmin.  itinim.!  il  v  :i  Jh'.,.*  ijui  sc  coiilrarieiit ; 
et,  apiifl  1'avoir  ninsi  compi'.-c,  cl  iii'.!  [a-i  mLivnlli:  s'il.-:  iiicut  qu'un  tol 
dieu,  qui  leur  est  rspr&ciit6  par  una  fau9se  idee,  existe."    (Evens  lit  Dts- 

printed  in  t-ii  :      fy  <>■  .«",-!>  <,  vol.  ii".  pp.  1-36 :  see  in  particular  pp!  31, 
.l:nl  l)i;des  liimilly  liivt :  "si  la  revolution  que  Descartes  a 

tiiisiLniinim;,  If.  l\w.  .■lupous  f<!  s  <::•■  'i- ;.>'■-  Jfs  ■  ](,mj]jNi:s,  n'est  que  cem- 
ci  out  paru  lie  pas  respecter  iiiliiiiiiieiit  lea  thtoloiricns.  l_'iat?  plii^u  ^pi.ie 
ipii  |)v.!i:i.it  |"  Hi'  Imsf  lc  il.iulu  >.■(  i  "fs;ii  i  mi  iii-vi.it  loi  t'irit(,i|:jiiii."  //(.-'....■, 
M>'n\r,irra,  vol.  i.  p.  IP" 

™*  On  the  rclatio 
!H!j;l;ii.li:ui..ii,  compare 
Hi',  with  //'■■'„,„■,  /.,,.  „f  Ki- Ti.pt.  vol.  ii.p.  ami  tin'  remark  ascribed 
n.  Huljinw,  in  .\;'„-„j.  l.u.-n  ..«■/  /.(',■-«,  vol.  ii.  |i.  ili'fi.  But  linhhts,  if  he 
really  made  this  observation,  had  no  right  to  expect  Descartes  to  become  a 

autorit6  autre  que  lo  raiaon.  La  philosophia  itioderne  Da  roconiiait  quo  l'au- 
li.ritf  iit>  1:l  r.iN  in.  ('.:.:  )?.  <-irli',i:uii.im.'  <jiii  :i  ..;.('■:■,'■  f.  !(■■  l  .'-■>.  li:t  i.  ihii'i- 
eive."    Cumin,  ffiit  de  la  Phi!™.  II,  sGrie,  vol.  i,  pp.  258,  259.    ^  ^ 

vol.  iii.  p.  81.  See  alatTpart  iii.  Mc.  3,  p.  161;  uoi  him  reply  to  fiassendi, 
in  f/;Wrrf,  vi jl.  ii.  pp.  2SO,  2tH.  Ciimpare  (Viwm,  //<  /.  -i>  o,  /'//iioiophit, 
II.  surie,  vol.  ii.p.  71,  with  fyrtngrl,  Hi*,  dt  la  Mdtrint,  vol.  v.  p.  203. 
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about  the  minds  of  men.3'2  At  the  same  time,  by  super- 
fiedin^  rlie  geometry  of  the  ain'icnt.s,  lie  aided  in  weaken- 
ing that  inordinate  respeet  with  which  antiquity  was  then 
regarded.  In  another  matter,  still  more  important,  lie 
(li.-plavtul  tlie  same  spirit,  and  met  with  the  same  success. 
With  such  energy  did  he  attack  the  influence,  or  rather 
the  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  that  although  the  opinions  of  that 
pliiUsopliei-  worn  ititinmtel  y  interwoven  with  the  Christian 
theology, "n  his  authority  was  entirely  overthrown  by  Des- 
cartes; and  with  it  there  perished  tlio.se  scholastic  preju- 
dices, for  which  Aristotle,  indeed,  was  not  responsible  hut 
which,  under  the  shelter  of  his  mighty  name,  had.  during 
several  centuries,  perplexed  the  understandings  of  men, 
and  retarded  the  progress  of  their  knowledge.2" 


other  words, 'lil^i  moral,  thi^o  taow  leaof  tfoMjrpric  world  thmi  "f 
here  TsTv'e^'  wh^Le^^^lUrTe'lSVirw  X  ^^heT^nti- 


Trnllf  d-  /'•/,_./..,"./,„;,>,  vi  .1.  i.  p.  \m. 

"  Au(  dan  llmi-i.li-  YfTlmmini  mil  di.-r  Tlx  i>l i .urif,  Iri'li!  nllciii  in  rU-ll 
kjlln.Jsil.i.n,  ■■  ii'li  n  t:  m  li.M  ■lih  ],  in  ii,u  pi  l  - ; . t ; _ t l .  Liii.fli-ilt."  Timi,'- 

M.r,,,,.  OV..-/.  ,l,r  /'ii'iii.  vol.  \\.  ]i.  .">lll.  lWnrlvk.  in  i  It-t t.-r  d.  Mi't.i-nmi 
{<E«.\--s.  vi. I.  ii.  |i.        vritv",  in  ••  L,  i;,,',,), ininiflk  on  a  telle- 

Ill'-lit  :i  'ili..t!ii..  ;i  Ali^toU-,  ijll'i]  fit  i:r.  p. Iilf  ilV\ [di.  1 111:1  1IIKI  untrv  piiilu- 
M.pl.i..  i|ilM  :n-  mi-iil':.!,.  il'lil.i.rtl  (ji.'i.ilt.-  M.il  cuilli-  hi  foi.  "     (\ -u,] i:i|-l-  vol-  1  ii 

p.  344,  vol  win.  pp.  281,497. 

=*■  Dr.  Brown  (!■:'  :/  ■.;,  h,i„i:'„:  Mi>„l,  Hdiiitinrsh,  ls:SS,p.  IV;)  cull,:  ]',-;- 
turfi*  "  tinit  ii  u-li  i..n-  ii  Int.  ii  ii..,  in  ovfiijirnwini.  lliv  nullioiilv  of  Aris- 
tolU.,"  ,Vf.  Sn  :i!k.i  ll«,rri.,i,  lint.  ,l-l„  .W,:,,,,,,.;  vnl.ii.  p.  Ill-/;  <.'.'Wr, 
Ilitt.  ila  P"«     p.  K)2;  mid  Lodu'tWarli,  vol  iii.  p.  -IS.  This, 


li-/--..",//: 


juclcd  the  study  nf  tinsiJ  oiiistp,  wl 
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These  were  the  principal  services  rendered  to  civiliza- 
tion by  one  of  the  greatest  men  Europe  has-  ever  produced. 
The  analogy  between  him  and  ltiehelicu  is  very  striking, 
and  is  as  complete  as  their  relative  positions  would  allow. 
The  same  disregard  of  ancient  notions,  the  same  contempt 
for  theological  interests,  the  same  indifference  to  tradi- 
tion, the  same  deter  mi  nation  to  prefer  the  present  to  the 
past :  in  a  word,  the  same  essentially  modern  spirit,  is  seen 
alike  in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  and  in  the  actions  of 
Kirhi'lieu.  What  the  first  was  to  philosophy,  that  was  the 
other  to  politics.  But,  while  acknowledging  the  merits  of 
these  eminent  men,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  their 
success  was  the  result,  not  only  of  their  own  abilities,  but 
likewise  of  the  general  temper  of  their  time.  The  nature 
of  their  labours  depended  on  themselves ;  the  way  in  which 
their  labours  were  received,  depended  on  their  contempo- 
raries. Had  they  lived  in  a  more  superstitions  age,  their 
views  would  have  been  disregarded,  or,  if  noticed,  would 
have  been  execrated  as  impious  novelties.  In  the  fif- 
teenth, or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  genius  of 
Descartes  ami  of  Richelieu  would  have  lacked  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  their  work  ;  their  comprehensive  minds 
would,  in  that  state  of  society,  have  found  no  play  ;  they 
would  have  awakened  no  sympathies  ;  their  bread  would- 
have  been  cast  upon  those  waters  which  return  it  not 
again.  And  it  would  have  been  well  for  them  if,  in  such 
a  case,  indirfcreticc  were  the  onlv  penaltv  with  which  they 
would  be  visited.  It  would  have  been  well  if  they  had 
not  paid  the  forfeit  incurred  by  many  of  those  illustrious 
thinkers  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  human  credulity.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  church 
had  not  risen  in  her  wrath, — if  Richelieu  had  not  been 
executed  as  a  traitor,  and  Descartes  burned  as  a  heretic. 

Indeed,  the  mere  i'act  that  two  such  men,  occupying 
so  conspicuous  a  place  before  the  public  eye,  and  enforcing 
views  so  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  superstition,  should 

n  man  who  was  probably  the  [rrait*»t  of  nil  the  ancient  thinkers.  The 
tiilt.iinicii  bctwu.'ii  [lie  Aristotelian.  .Hid  Cartesian  svtcrms  is  tmidic.il  cm 
rather  lustily  in  (Wmfrt',  /»i,llr<l.  .Si/H.  vet  i.  pp.  170,  171. 
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have  lived  without  serious  danger,  and  then  have  died 
peaceably  in  their  beds, — the  mere  fact  that  this  should 
have  happened,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  progress  which, 
during  fifty  years,  had  been  made  by  the  French  nation. 
With  such  rapidity  were  the  prejudices  of  that  great  people 
dying  away,  that  opinions  utterly  subversive  of  theological 
traditions,  and  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  were  with  impunity  advocated  by  Descartes,  and 
put  in  practice  by  Richelieu.  It  was  now  clearly  seen, 
that  the  two  foremost  men  of  their  time  could,  with  little 
or  no  risk,  openly  propagate  ideas  which,  half  a  century 
before,  it  would  have  been  accounted  dangerous  even  for 
the  most  obscure  man  to  whisper  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  eh  amber. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  impunity  difficult  to  under- 
stand. They  are  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  that 
sceptical  spirit,  by  which,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England, 
toleration  was  preceded.  For,  without  entering  into  de- 
tails which  would  be  too  long  for  the  limits  of  this  Intro- 
duction, it  is  enough  to  say,  that  French  literature  gene- 
rally was,  at  this  period,  distinguished  by  a  freedom  and 
a  boldness  of  inquiry,  of  which,  England  alone  excepted, 
no  example  had  then  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  genera- 
tion which  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Montaigne  and 
of  Charron,  was  now  succeeded  by  another  generation,  the 
disciples,  indeed,  of  those  eminent  men,  but  disciples  who 
far  outstripped  their  masters.  The  result  was,  that,  dur- 
ing the  thirty  or  forty  years  which  preceded  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.,JI5  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  single  French- 
man of  note  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  feeling, — 
not  ono  who  did  not  attack  some  ancient  dogma,  or  sap 
the  foundation  of  some  old  opinion.  This  fearless  temper 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  ablest  writers  of  that  time  fia 

Thnt  La,  in  lfTlil,  wlien  Louis  XIV.  lira!  a^umul  tin;  piivmitlOIlt. 
'«  M.  Baraiito  (TaHc-m  ,U  h  Mtttrwrc  l-™,,^,-.  pp"  ili,  notices 

-I"'  I'N'i.n;,,,.  .'[:,„',  <:,!■„, Vnr'.'.U-.i',::  llm-v,  Ji'.'ll-'l'I;,;^..',  ,l:,tK  S:li!,t  K,„L 

<l:tll^  l,;ili,u:h'.:-  l.i:YiLYLT."    T.i  (1         II  1:1  V  K:  i'.il.ll  li  tvLi:'!.\  I  '-.Ml;.  ;,iilL  fru^nlily 

Gnsswidi.  Comi-ure  !h>'I«,»*  I.k-™t.  K«n.r,  v„].  ii.  rr.  :n:4r  wiili 
.t,'.^.J■^,r,^/,,.-■  £-!,i,;i!  /'/,,/aa.  p  Ufi.niid  'Ultra  ,li  Palfn,  voL  i.  p.  iU7,vol.  ii. 
pp.  33,  18U,  191,242,  342,41(11,  Mb,  vol.  Hi.  p.  87. 
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but  what  is  still  more  observable  is,  that  the  movement 
spread  with  such  rapidity  an  to  include  in  its  action  even 
thoso  parts  of  society  which  are  invariably  the  last  to  be 
affected  by  it.  That  spirit  of  doubt,  which  is  the  neces- 
sary precursor  of  all  inquiry,  and  therefore  of  all  solid 
improvement,  owes  its  origin  to  the  most  thinking  and 
intellectual  parts  of  society,  and  is  naturally  opposed  by 
the  other  parts  ;  opposed  by  the  nobles,  because  it  is 
dangerous  to  their  interests  :  opposed  hv  the  uneducated, 
because  it  attacks  their  prejudices.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  ranks  are 
fit  to  conduct  the  government  of  a  civilized  country;  since 
both  of  them,  notwithstanding  individual  exceptions,  are, 
in  the  aggregate,  averse  to  those  reforms  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  an  advancing  nation  constantly  require.  Rut 
in  France,  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
even  these  classes  began  to  participate  in  the  great  pro- 
gress ;  so  that,  not  only  among  thoughtful  men,  but  like- 
wise among  the  igrn>rant  and  the  frivolous,  there  was  soon 
that  inquisitive  and  incredulous  disposition,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  said  against  it,  lias  at  least  this  peculiarity, 
that,  in  its  absence,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  the 
establishment  of  those  principles  of  toleration  and  of  li- 
berty, which  have  only  hecn  recognized  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty, and  after  many  a  hard-fought  battle  against  preju- 
dices whoso  inveterate  tenacity  might  almost  cause  them 
to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.2*7 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  spe- 
culations of  Descartes  and  the  actions  of  Kichelieu  should 


(if  crwk'ilce.  Suu  M'.i:  ■i-M-i. H'.HmlU,  vol.iii.  p.flS;  Mim.de  ll/l 
vol.  i.  p.  2U6:  On-irf,  Mini.  n.  -JS~,  ii.itL'i  Dtt  Hiaux,  iluiorieUa,  vot.  vi 
p.  14:i ;  Mfm.  di  Srie,,,*,  vol.  2.  p.  107  note. 
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have  met  with  great  success.  The  system  of  Descartes 
exercised  immense  influence,  and  soon  pervaded  nearly 
every  branch  of  knowledge. MS  The  policy  of  Richelieu 
was  so  firmly  established,  that  it  was  continued  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  by  his  immediate  successor :  nor 
was  any  attempt  made  to  reverse  it  until  that  forcible 
and  artificial  reaction  which,  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  fata:, 
for  a  time,  to  every  sort,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
history  of  that  reaction,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  a  coun- 
tui-i-L-iiL'tiou,  the  French  Revolution  was  prepared,  will  be 
related  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  volume  ;  at  pre- 
sent we  will  resume  the  thread  of  those  events  which  took 
place  in  Franco  heforo  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  govern- 
ment. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Louis  XIII. 
also  died,  and  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  was  then  a  child,  and  who  for  many  years  had  no 
influence  in  public  affairs.  During  his  minority,  the  go- 
vernment was  administered,  avowedly  by  his  mother,  but 
in  reality  by  Mazarin  ;  a  man  who,  though  iu  every  point 
inferior  to  Richelieu,  hail  imbibed  something  of  his  spirit, 
and  who,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  adopted  the  policy  uf  that 
great  statesman,  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion.24"  He, 
iiilliu  nred  partly  by  tho  example  of  his  predecessor,  partly 
by  his  own  character,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
showed  no  desire  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  or  to  dis- 

*■  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  influence  of  Descartes,  which  was 
seen,  not  only  in  subjects  immediately  cm. untied  niili  bis  pliiinsi.pliy,  but 
f.-O!!  ii]  lb"!*  :i|i;.L.iuitU-  iL]]!..ti-  fruisi  it.     ('onijinri;  /,',■■.>.<«■;,>,  Iwvmrn 

Mf,i;,;-t,.~,  vi.L  ii.  pp.  l~>->  "  <!■  ;  /-■■'( r«  ,h-  vol.  iii.  p.  !:,:<,  ; 

^■,»; ;:.:,/.  II,::.  ,f>  frr   .]/,■,(.■,-.  „  ■,  vol.  iv.  p.  IKii!  ;   Ci.VL/,  Hit!.  ./•.<  .V I ' « '■ 

pj.t  ii.  ].]>.  :!-jt,       :ir,->,  ;»»;  </,.<-:.■.■.('.■       il,,..h.>ii,.c!,r,l  uy.<- 

!.WC).,„!.        V(J.  i.  fl    -M-A  :    T-n,,V,«  „;.,  (i..;-/,.  ,/,,-  1>I„I,„.  >(,].*.  ],„.  K.i|.  ; 

I I  HA'is.  <>,itiw,  ■,„n,,.,.,:iU.,,  i.p.  ;;).-,,  :'.-r,:;,-\\}  ■'  jWt,v„!.< 
./■:,,-!-,■.  Hist.  v„[.  ii.  ,,.  i-.H;  //..■,-,■.•  /,'„,,,,„■.'  in, >...-„,„■,  ,,.  :;:i-t;  /...<;„'.i 
il'ai.  /Wim.  p.  121  ;  El'itfi    '-   ■  " 

3,  ia7,  iar,  a34, 

''  ( ';ir>,ii..tr,/,  vol.  i.  p.  1: 

On  tile  culiu-xiu:;  brrtn.!:  ItieiiL'lie-.i  :uui  Mr.rc.iii!,  ;i.  .  .  . 
<hi  Fr.i i, , -.if.i,  mi.  ssiii.  pp.  4(ii),  Md  ;  ami  a  curious,  though,  pe 
crynlir.l  lm i-.-.r-:it:tu  in  7',ii!'  i,ciii(        /;'..rj'j',  //i'..r.,i- ('.•««,  vi'i.  ii.  p| 

III  1C3I3  there  hue  noticed  "  l'Clroite  unitm"  1  .vLn t-.';i  Jtiebelie 
lariu.  Zf  i'ouw,  fliir.  lit  £oui.  .17//,  vol.  viii.  part  ii  p.  187. 
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turb  thorn  in  any  of  the  lights  they  then  exercised."0 
His  first  act  was  to  confirm  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;M  and, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  even  allowed  the  Protes- 
tants again  to  hold  those  synods  which  their  own  violence 
had  been  the  means  of  interrupting.283  Between  tiie  death 
of  Richelieu  and  the  accession  to  power  of  Louis  XIV., 
there  elapsed  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  during 
which  Mazariu,  with  the  exception  of  a  fuw  intervals,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  in  the  whole  of  that  time, 
I  have  found  no  instance  of  any  Frenchman  being  pun- 
ished for  Ins  religion.  Indeed,  the  now  government,  so 
.  far  from  protecting  the  church  by  repressing  heresy,  dis- 
played that  indifference  to  ecclesiastical  interests  which 
was  now  becoming  a  settled  maxim  of  French  policy. 
Richelieu,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  taken  tho  bold 
step  of  placing  Protestants  at  the  head  of  the  royal  armies; 
and  this  he  had  done  upon  the  simple  principle,  thai  "tie 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  statesman  is  to  employ  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  country  the  ablest  men  he  can  find,  without 
regard  to  their  theological  opinions,  with  which,  as  lie  well 
knew,  no  government  has  any  concern.  But  Louis  XIIL, 
whose  personal  feelings  were  always  opposed  to  the  en- 
lightened measures  of  his  great  minister,  was  offended  by 
this  magnanimous  disregard  of  ancient  prejudices  ;  his 
piety  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Catholic  soldiers  being 
commanded  by  heretics ;  and,  as  we  are  assured  by  a 
well-informed  contemporary,  he  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  this  scandal  to  the  church,  and,  fur  the  future,  allow 
no  Protestant  to  receive  the  staff  of  marshal  of  Franco."* 
Whether  the  king,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  carried  his 

"Miliaria  n'avoit  ni  fanatiame  i.i  i's;,rit  |'Hxai!«i."  ,Siinit>.i'li, 
JfiM.  da  FnuiiiiU,  vol.  ssiv.  p.  5:11.  'Hint  hu  dill  nut  per-euiitu  tl.c  I'ru- 
tcEkints  is  grmlgiiiL'ly  confessed  in  /■','<>/.<  //if/.  uf:h-:  t,f  Fr-iist, 

p.  292.    See^lmj  /;■/'■.,;.,-/  Hflili-.n  in  Fr  ml.  iii.  p.  222. 

Uv  Ci.LiiiMnud  it  ill  July  1 1  dl?.    ^e  il':-;i-\  IHn.      i'Flii  ilf 
vol.  iii.  appendix,  p.  3  ■  :,m]  t/»;,-i:<  ,■.-,„,„/,■,-„„  i„  i;„i!i.i,  u,l.  i,  p.  ciii. 

In  IS.50,  than  wan  assembled  tho  Sjnod  uf  Loudun,  the  ino-Ji-olnr  <  f 
which  mid,  "  It  in  n,.«-  lifii'uii  ivi-.rs  nince  we  had  n  notional  svnod."  fjniet't 

■Vy ,:.„/,■,■„,(        <<V/i'.;,  vol.  ii.p.  517. 

=*  Erioinie  tLvnis  liiu  'iklLT:[ii!i.itL'-]]  -.,{  the  king,  "que  cetto  du*nilii 
lie  acroit  plus  nwi-i (:-.:  ii  d«  p:-jlu.-l;i:;s."  ,S'.<../ '7,  /.'.V'.r/v  ,!.-.<  I'r-iiiptis, 
vol.  iiiv.  p.  65. 
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point,  is  doubtful  j554  but  what  is  certain  is,  that,  only  four 
months  after  his  death,  this  appointment  of  marshal  was 
bestowed  upon  Turenno,  the  most  able  of  all  the  Protes- 
tant genei-als.255  And  in  the  very  nest  year,  Gassiou, 
another  Protestant,  was  raised  to  the  same  dignity;  thus 
affording  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  highest  military 
power  in  a  groat  Catholic  country  wielded  hy  two  men 
against  whose  religion  the  church  was  never  weary  of 
directing  her  anathemas.-5*  In  a  similar  spirit,  Mazarin, 
on  mere  grounds  of  political  expediency,  concluded  an 
intimate  alliance  with  Cromwell;  ap  usurper  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  theologians,  was  doomed  to  perdition,  since 
ho  was  soiled  by  the  triple  crime  of  rebellion,  of  heresy, 
and  of  regicide. 537  Finally,  one  of  the  last  acts  of  this 
pupil  of  ltichelieu's'1'"  was  to  sign  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
tho  Pyrenees,  by  which  ecclesiastical  interests  were  seri- 
ously weakened,  and  great  injury  indicted  on  him  who  was 


rill,  of  Iht  Rrbrllivn,  pp. 
n  ths  enrdiunl  nud  the 


699,'rim! 

J  and  the  regicide, 
VvntAst,  vol.  ii.  p. 


='  Do  Kctl  {Mrrnoi.rt:  vol.  i.  p  :">!>),  atiM  klitw  Hu'liolk'll .  call:-  MiL^.till 
a  .11  ]-.■."    Ami  :\1  p.  nr,  in;  u<], is,  "iiirtiniL-  ii  iniirdioii  sur  lea  pas  du 

cardinal  du  Richelieu,  qui  nvoit  achcyc  de  doiruirc  toutea  les  nncimiiea 

siKisini.  ■■.  <k  e  piv  .\ih.,. >,<,!<,  ,-,:>-.  uA.  a.  p.  is;  a-ni  m;m. 

I;  IWMtwbl,  vol.  i.  p.  444. 

E'  On  the  open  nffrout  to  the  Pope  bf  this  treaty,  see  llankc,  dk  Pdp&c, 
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But,  the  circumstance-  for  which  the  adinitiisinitiou  of 
Mazarin  is  most  remark  able,  is  tlio  breaking  out  of  that 
great  civil  war  called  the  Fronde,  in  which  the  people 
attempted  to  carry  into  politics  the  insuliuriliiiaf  u  spirit 
which  hud  already  displayed  itself  in  literature  and  in  re- 
ligion. Here  we-  cannot  fail  to  note  the  similarity  hctween 
this  struggle  and  that  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  taking 
place  in  England.  It  would,  indeed,  be  far  from  accurate 
to  say  that  the  two  events  were,  the  counterpart  of  each 
other;  hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  analogy  hetweeu 
them  is  very  striking.  In  both,  countries,  the  civil  war  was 
tho  first  popular  expression  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
rather  a  speculative,  mid,  .-ni  tn  say,  n  literary  scepticism. 
In  both  countries,  incredulity  was  followed  by  rebellion, 
and  the  abasement  of  the  clergy  preceded  the  humiliation 
of  the  crown  ;  for  lliehelieu  was  to  the  French  church 
what  Elizabeth  had  been  to  the  English  church.  In  both 
countries  there  now  first  aroso  that  groat  product  of  civi- 
lization, a  free  press,  which  showed  its  liberty  by  pouring 
forth  those  fearless  and  innumerable  works  which  mar  k 
the  activity  of  tho  age.50"    In  both  countries,  the  struggle 

vol.  iii.  p.  100  :  "An  dem  pyrexiae!]  en  Fricden  nnhm  er  auch  uii-lit  t-in- 
mal  mchr  eincn  schoinbnren  AntheU .-  man  vermis  cs  seine  Abgcurdncten 
luzulasseu  :  kaura  wurde  seiner  noch  darin  gcdacht."  Tho  consequences 
and  the  meaning  of  all  this  are  well  noticed  by  M.  Ranke. 

"*  "  La  prosse  jouinsait  d'uno  ontiore  libertti  pendant  les  troubles  de  la 
Fronde,  et  le  public  pretiait  un  tel  imuaU  an*  iMia'...  jmliiiipics,  que  les 

[IMlLI'lll^t-  ft!  iii'!i,i;:iiLTH  •  JII  =■!■  1 1  IJ-fi  ■!  -i  MJ  atilni.n-  ill!  l.llil  L-1  lii.x  luijii'  C<i;ll]- 

plaircs."  Sti~u!,--A«/'<nr,  /!;,'.  -If  ',,  /-',-.„, it,,  vnl.  i.  p.  2:!!).  Tallcmant  den 
lb-am,  who  wr.il!!  iiunn-iii.i.li.-lv  after  li.t-  i'lmtle.  m«  f i/i^iri.-l/.rt,  vnl.  iv. 

p.  7  1),  "  Uurant  Ja  Fronde,  uu'on  imprimoit  tout,"    And  Omer  TnJ   with 

thi!  i till:- 1 in IL..1.  natural  t..  .i  ina-btratc,  mentions,  tli.it  in  1(5!!>.  "  tmites 
surd's  «if  lilielles  et  de  diffamations  ae  pul.lioieiit  hauteuient  par  la  villi1 
Bans  permission  du  mugislrat."  .Win.  f<Ji,v,-  Talc:;,  vol.  ii.  p.  -Ifi(i.  I'm-  fur- 
liier  i:viili;in-i!  i .f  lli i'  ynat  importance  nf  (iii!  press  in  I'raiiue  in  (he  middle 
(-fill-  i  tirav!  i  ccntiirv,  «;e  Mi  ,».<>'  !■-'■!■  vnl.  i,  p.  H;2;  Mi,.,.,!,-  .lUlf.- 
. -,-.il.  iii.  lip.  i",  -if.!)  -  Irftnt  Jt  Patiii,  vol.  i.  p.  4i%  vol,  ii.  p.  CAT  ; 
M;..l.;i.  II,*.         ,/;.,:*<  !:'!        vnl.  vii.  p.  ITS. 

In  England,  the  Long  ivliam.  nt  fiL-ive'li-.;  In  tlit;  lLi--:-n>i:iu'  amli-div  e> 
t !in  Scu-eiianibei-f/;/.;.-!-./..,..  's  f  ■■„,., „.:,/.,nri,  vnl.  iv.  |i.  \M)  ;  Inn  it  is  evident 
frnm  tin?  juncture  .if  that  time,  that  f.  ir  a  eonsicieruble  period  the  power 
»aa  in  reality  in  alievancc,  lloth  parties  attacked  each  other  freely  through 
the  pre~.s  ;  and  it  is  mill,  Mint  between  the  hn-abinj  out  of  tin!  civil  war 
ami  tin.-  n-.-ti.M.linn,  tl.e.fv  :vur  oilblbb.-il  (rnia  :!'>,i'Ut>  It,  nil. mm  pamphlets. 
JIVy.ij.'j  I'hitnU  JJri;.i,i,tir\u,  1731,  -ltd,  pp.  iii.  M7  ;  C'lr/'lt-.i  Cr'mtK-ll , 
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was  between  retrogression  and  progress ;  ^between  those 

tion  ;  while,  in  both,  the  contest  assumed  the  external 
form  of  a  war  between  kiiijr  ami  parliament,  the  kin::  Ileitis; 
the  organ  of  the  past,  the  parliament  1 1 1 l-eprescntiitive 
of  the  present.  And,  not  to  mention  inferior  similarities, 
there  was  one  other  point  of  vast  importance  in  which 
those  two  great  events  coincide.  This  is,  that  both  of 
them  were  eminently  secular,  and  arose  from  the  desire, 
not  of  propagating  religious  opinions,  hut  of  securing  civil 
liberty.  The  temporal  character  of  the  English  rebellion 
I  have  already  noticed,  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
whoever  has  studied  the  evidence  in  its  original  sources. 
In  France,  not  only  do  vre  find  the  same  result,  hut  we 
-can  even  mark  the  stages  of  the  progress.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  the  French  civil  wars  were  caused  by  reli- 
gious disputes,  and  were  earned  on  with  the  fervour  of 
a  crusade.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hostilities 
again  broke  out;  hut  though  the  efforts  of  the  government 
were  directed  against  the  Protestants,  this  was  not  because 
they  were  heretics,  but  because  they  were  rebels  :  the  ob- 
ject being,  not  to  punish  an  opinion,  but  to  control  a  fac- 
tion. This  was  the  first  great  stage  in  the  history  of  tole- 
ration ;  and  it  was  accomplished,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  SIII.  That  generation  passing 
away,  there  arose,  in  the  next  age,  the  wars  of  the  Fronde ; 
and  in  this,  which  may  he  called  the  second  stage  of  the 
French  intellect,  the  alteration  was  still  more  remarkable. 
For,  in  the  mean  time,  the  principles  of  the  great  sceptical 
thinkers,  from  Montaigne  to  Descartes,  had  produced  their 
natural  fruit,  and,  becoming  diffused  among  the  educated 
classes,  had  influenced,  as  they  always  will  do,  not  only 
those  by  whom  they  were  received,  but  also  those  by 

vol.  i.  p.  4  •  ,«-,»,'.;,..,',  r.IOi .-i.i.nj ■'.:<:•  IW'i,  lliirtl  scric,  p.  44S1.  Pee  also,  on 
this  cunt  movement  of  the  press,  Bunt;  Ar.-,«.;i  cf  //■■■  tuff  7  m  ■<?.'<■.<,  pun  I 

p.  Th  ;    IMXt.,,1,-,   M,  ;.„„-,-.,.  p.   .}  ;    //„,.■,//',  ],.  :S.V  I  ;    //,,,,'V    Hi,'.  .:/ 

X.v.yr/,, yl.  i.  p,  ir,  ;  f  V.,  ,■.,„/,.„'.<  lliM.  mil,.  'ttrMlvm,  p.  M  ;  AWVi 
La.  Ante,  vol.  It.  pp.  KG,  10S. 
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whom  they  were  rejected.  Indeed,  a  more  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  the  most  eminent  men  havo  thrown  doubt 
on  the  popular  opinions  of  an  age,  can  never  foil,  iu  some 
degree,  to  disturb  the  convictions  even  of  those  by  whom 
the  doubts  are  ridiculed.*"  In  such  cases,  none  are  en- 
(ini'lv  safe:  the  firmest  belief  is  apt  to  become  sligh'.ly 
imsrltled  ;  those  who  outwardly  preserve  the  appearance 
of  orthodoxy,  often  unconsciously  waver  ;  they  cannot  en- 
tirely resist  the  influence  of  superior  minds,  nor  can  they 
always  avoid  an  unwelcome  suspicion,  that  when  ability  is 
on  one  side,  and  ignorance  on  the  other,  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  the  ability  maybe  right, and  the  ignorance  may 
bo  wrong. 

Thus  it  fell  out  in  Prance.  In  that  country,  as  in  every 
other,  when  theological  convictions  diminished,  theologi- 
cal animosities  subsided.  Formerly  religion  had  been  the 
cause  of  war,  and  had  also  been  the  pretoxt  under  which 
it  was  conducted.  Then  there  came  a  time  when  it 
ceased  to  be  the  cause  ;  but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of 
society,  that  it  was  stil!  found  necessary  to  set  it  up  as 
the  pretext.''1"  Finally,  there  came  the  great  days  ul  the 
Fronde,  in  which  it  was  neither  cause  nor  pretext  :iS3  and 
in  which  there  was  seen,  for  the  first  time  iu  France,  an 
arduous  struggle  by  human  beings  avowedly  for  human 


;c  who  believe  iu  a  system  already  established  iu  the  world,  does  not,  in 

i '."  i ■• .  !..■  in  L.TiiUli-li'y  ;  but  Ilii.t  I.:  1 1-  llimibi'i  ..f  ttiusu  who  doubt  of 

.11-  I!  til         ICY  0'  fJilaihi-J]  it   '  "      C.'oiHpaiT.-  "itll  tills  .V.  .J/,,.;,,         1 1-  I  ■■■[:,•- 

I,  Lond.  1S-15,  p.  31  ;  and  the  remark  of  liylos  in  Btrkdty't  Work;  edit. 
3,  vol.  i.  pp.  l.M,  l.'ji!,  fitit  dialogue. 

M  Compani  Cnp 'fi/i'rs  IlitMUa,  vol.  i.  p.  SOU,  with  a  remarkable  pass- 
in  lit  /Mum,  ml.  i.  p.  :]I7  ;  ubfsv  IVihau  i  on  trusts  the  religious 
.id ministration  of  lUchehei 
waged  in  France  n  little  ea 
™  "T.'esprit  n  ligi,-ii  t if  s'0;a:t  nii'li'  .ti  aneii lie  miuiii/n;  mix  querelles  da 
la  l-'ifluk."  C"/ ■'.!:<! »'.,  vol.  ii.  p.  HI.     Lftiet,  wlirj  lia-i  -ii...t  inlliiiiitii  with 
what  ..as  cnll.-il't'":!!-  party  of  tbe  princes,  mivs  that  he  always  avoided  any 

ali^lnf  t  "  a  r;iil.'  ill*  .ulir  r.:  p:uli  a  line  pi'iie  1L1:  n  I ,  <_  i  i  ill.  '  M>  ill.  dr 
Ltiirt,  vol.i.  p.  V. veil  tin:  j  tuple  saiii  tiiat  it  iv a-  ur:ii::pi.r.aat  uli-jLlier 

or  not  a  man  iliisi  a  1 'rot, 'stain  ;  but  tbal  if  lie  were  a  pai'.i/  f  .Ma/iuin, 

he  was  sure  to  be  •iaiiiue.l  :  'Mis  disoieut  qu'et '  ' 
fat  damno."  Lena,  vaL  i.  p.  434. 
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purposes;  a  war  waged  by  men  who  sought,  not  to  enforce 
their  opinions,  but  to  increase  their  liberty.  And,  as  if 
to  make  this  change  .still  more  .striking,  the  most  eminent 
leader  of  the  insurgents  was  the  Cardinal  de  Iietz  ;  a  man 
of  vast  ability,  but  whose  contempt  for  his  profession  was 
notorious,261  and  of  whom  a  great  bistorian  has  said,  "  he 
is  the  first  bishop  in  France  who  carried  on  a  civil  war 
without  making  religion  the  pretence."-03 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  during  the  seventy  years 
which  succeeded  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  French 
intellect  developed  itself  in  a  manner  remarkably  similar 
to  that  which  took  place  in  England.  We  have  seen  that, 
in  both  countries,  the  mind,  according  to  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  its  growth,  first  doubted  what  it  had  long  be- 
lieved, and  then  tolerated  what  it  had  long  hated.  That 
this  was  by  no  means  an  accidental  or  capricious  combina- 
tion, is  evident,  not  only  from  general  arguments,  and  from 
the  analogy  of  the  two  countries,  but  also  from  another 
circumstance  of  great  interest.  This  is,  that  the  order  of 
events,  and  as  it  were  their  relative  proportions,  were  the 
same,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  toleration, 
but  also  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  literature  and 
science.  In  both  countries,  the  progress  of  knowledge  bore 
the  same  ratio  to  the  decline  of  ecclesiastical  influence, 
although  they  manifested  that  ratio  at  different  periods. 
Wc  had  begun  to  throw  off  our  superstitions  somewhat 

»'  Indeed  he  i].h;h  iwt  i-oTircnl  this  even  in  his  memoirs.    He  buys 
v,d.  i.  p.       lie  hirl  "  i'iitrif  m-ilt-Olre  l:i  .m.j.i.i  eivliVin-Jipie  qui  fat  duns 
runinrs.''  At  j>.  I-!.  "k  chagrin  que  Din  profession  ne  loissoit  pnsde  nourrir 


Chiirlrs  II.,  when  in  L-.il,',  liciJ  with  III'  lirl,.,  iLMi]  vj.icii  is  preserved  in 
( YnvW.m  -  Iliil.  «/!/.;■  K-I„-:U„„,  p.  f»i»i.  m,rt  k  ivjrili  cun-iillius  merely  riM 
an  instance  of  the  purely  secular  view  th:.t  I Ji-  lte(/.  ulnay;.  tunk  uf  puliii^nl 

"  Cut  homme  siugulier  est  lo  premier  evdque  en  France  qui  ait  fnit 
mi-  -mine  ■  ■  i v i I . ■  ~:r.,s  nv.ir  I:.  ;eli,'i.>ii  p.  i-.lt  pre'-eMe."  AY-'rfe  t/r  hmia  XI  I  ", 
in  (JiuiTti  ,/t  VdKiirt,  vol.  xix.  p.  Stil. 
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earlier  tliati  the  French  were  able  to  Jo  ;  and  thus,  being 
the  first  in  the  field,  wc  anticipated  that  great  people  in 
producing  a  secular  literature.  Whoever  will  take  the 
pains  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  French  and  English 
minds,  will  see  that,  in  all  the  most  important  departments, 
_wc  were  the  first,  I  do  not  say  in  merit,  but  in  the  order 
of  time.  In  prose,  in  poetry,  and  in  every  branch  of  intel- 
lectual excellence,  it  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  we 
were  beforo  tho  French  nearly  a  whole  generation  ;  and 
that,  clironologieaJly,  the  same  proportion  was  preserved 
as  that  between  Bacon  and  Descartes,  Hooker  and  Pas- 
cal,-"'1 Shakespeare  and  Corneille,  Massinger  and  Racine, 
lien  Jonsou  and  Moliere,  Harvey  and  Pecquet.  These 
eminent  men  were  all  justly  celebrated  in  their  respective 
countries  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  them.  But  what  wc  have  hero  to 
observe  is,  that  among  those  who  cultivated  the  same  de- 
[xiivjiHim,  the  greatest  Englishman,  in  every  instance,  pre- 
ceded the  greatest  Frenchman  by  many  years.  This  dif- 
ference, running  as  it  does  through  all  the  leading  topics, 
is  far  too  regular  to  be  considered  accidental.  And  as  few 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day  will  bo  so  presumptuous  as 
to  suppose  that  wc  possess  any  native  and  inherent  supe- 
riority over  the  French,  it  is  ovident  that  there  must  be 
some  marked  peculiarity  in  which  the  two  countries  dif- 
fered, and  which  has  produced  this  difference,  nut  in  their 
knowledge,  but  in  the  time  at  which  their  knowledge  ap- 
peared. Nor  does  the  discovery  of  this  peculiarity  require 
much  penetration.  For,  notwithstanding  that  the  French 
were  more  tardy  than  the  English,  still,  when  the  develop- 
ment had  fairly  begun,  the  antecedents  of  its  success  were 
among  both  people  precisely  the  same.  It  is,  theref'urc, 
clear,  according  to  the  commonest  principles  of  inductive 
reasoning,  iliat  (he  lateness  of  the  development  must  be 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  antecedent.    It  is  clear  that 

k,-  muI  \':.u<-.i]  1:1:11  :rn]>:-lv  b".  duMiti!  ti'jrirLlier,  rn  tlif  t'.vn  mot 
.15 1  ii- ■  iljti-li'iiLisLl  writ  cm  cither  countrv  lias  produced  ;  for  liussuut  is  tie 
iuforior  to  Pascal  as  Jemmy  Tnylor  is  inferior  to  Hooker. 
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the  French  knew  less  because  they  believed  mere.2"7  It  is 
clear  that  their  progress  was  cheeked  by  the  prevalence  of 
those  feelings  which  are  fatal  to  all  knowledge,  because, 
looking  on  antitjuity  as  the  stile  receptacle  of  wisdom,  they 
degrade  the  present  in  order  that  they  may  exaggerate 
the  [last:  feelings  which  destiny  the  prospects  of  man', 
stifle  his  hopes,  damp  his  curiosity,  chill  his  energies,  im- 
■  pair  his  judgment,  and,  under  pretence  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  his  reason,  seek  to  throw  him  back  into  that  more 
than  midnight  darkness  from  which  his  reason  alone  has 
enabled  him  to  emerge. 

The  analogy  thus  existing  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, is,  indued,  very  striking,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
considered  it,  seems  complete  ill  all  its  parts.  To  sum  up 
the  similarities  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said,  that  both 
countries  followed  the  same  order  of  development  in  their 
scepticism,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  literature,  and  in 
their  toleration.  In  both  countries,  there  broke  out  a  civil 
war  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  object,  and,  in  many 
respects,  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  both,  the  in- 
surgents, at  first  triumphant,  wore  afterwards  defeated  ; 
and  the  rebellion  being  put  down,  the  governments  of  the 
two  nations  were  fully  restored  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment :  in  ICtIO  by  Charles  II.  ;  in  1661,  by  Louis  XIV.M* 
But  there  the  similarity  stopped.  At  this  point  there  be- 
gan a  marked  divergence  between  the  two  countries 
which  continued  to  increase  for  more  than  a  century,  until 

<**  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  they  have  ever  psseesed  notices 


du  regiie  de  T.oni*  XIV."  The  ji. h]nj><ji]M  hmum  in  whidi,  dinrt.lv  after  the 
it  ul,  i.f  Mazurin,  the  king  ugnmed  the  gorenuncut.  is  related  !n  lirit-iuie, 
who  «ns  present.  Mf/n.  .!■-  /,Y™,.,  vol.  ii-  n>.  1S-1-1S8. 

»■  By  this  1  in, mii,  tiut  tin-  n-.iiv  Mivt  lnrann-  dear  to  every 

observer  ;  but  the  origin  of  tlic  divergence  dates  from  a  much  curlier  period, 
ns  wo  jliall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
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it  ended  in  England  by  the  consolidation  of  the  national 
prosperity,  in  France  by  a  revolution  more  sanguinary, 
more  complete,  and  more  destructive,  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  This  difference  between  the  fortunes  of 
such  great  and  civilized  nations  is  so  remarkable,  that  a 
knowledge  of  its  causes  becomes  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  European  history,  and  will  bo  found  to  throw 
considerable  li^ht  on  other  events  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  Besides  this,  such  an  inquiry,  indepen- 
dently of  its  scientific  interest,  will  hare  a  high  practical 
value.  It  will  show,  what  men  seem  only  recently  to  have 
begun  to  understand,  that,  in  politics,  no  certain  principles 
having  yet  been  discovered,  the  first  conditions  of  success 
are  compromise,  barter,  expediency,  and  concession.  It 
will  show  the  utter  helplessness  even  of  the  ablest  rulers, 
when  they  try  to  meet  new  emergencies  by  old  maxims. 
It  will  show  the  intimate  connexion  between  knowledge 
and  liberty  ;  between  an  increasing  civilization  and  an 
advancing  democracy.  It  will  show  that,  for  a  progressive 
nation,  there  is  required  a  progressive  polity  ;  that,  within 
certain  limits,  innovation  is  the  sole  ground  of  security ; 
that  no  institution  can  withstand  the  dux  and  movements 
of  society,  unless  it  not  only  repairs  its  structure,  but  also 
widens  its  entrance  ;  and  that,  even  in  a  material  point 
of  view,  no  country  can  long  remain  either  prosperous  or 
safe,  in  which  the  people  are  not  gradually  extending  their 
power,  enlarging  their  privileges,  and,  so  to  sav,  incorpo- 
rating themselves  with  the  functions  of  the  state. 

The  tranquillity  of  England,  and  her  freedom  from  civil 
war,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  tho  recognition  of  these  great 
truths  f°  while  tho  neglect  of  them  has  entailed  upon 
other  countries  the  most  woeful  calamities.  On  this  ac- 
count, thoreforc,  if  on  no  other,  it  becomes  interesting  to 
ascertain  how  it  was  that  the  two  nations  we  have  been 


'I  >)  in:    |n  i    I      .  ,  «  I.  i,  'i   !!■  :  :i:  -i     m  '      "n:  I 

effect,  fondly  liii]iini!  i.i-.;u  .:;»  Iiinu  .viiliun  will  bo  tho  Inst,  and  cnti 
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comparing  should,  in  regard  to  these  truths,  have  adopted 
views  diametrically  opposite,  although,  in  other  matters, 
their  opinions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  very  similar. 
Or,  to  state  the  question  in  other  words,  we  have  to  inquire 
how  it  was  that  the  I'ivneh,  after  pursuing  precisely  the 
same  course  as  the  English,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their 
scepticism,  and  in  their  toleration,  should  have  stopped 
short  in  their  polities ;  how  it  was  that  their  minds,  which 
had  effected  such  great  things,  should,  nevertheless,  have 
been  so  unprepared  fur  liherty,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  Fronde,  they  not  only  fell  under  the  des- 
potism of  Louis  XIV.,  but  never  even  cared  to  resist  it; 
and,  at  length,  becoming  slaves  in  their  souls  as  well  as 
in  their  bodies,  they  grew  proud  of  a  condition  which  the 
meanest  Englishman  would  have  spurned  as  an  intolerable 
bondage. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
existence  of  that  spirit  of  protection  which  is  so  dangerous 
1  and  yet  so  plausible,  that  it  forms  the  most  serious  ob- 
'  stacle  with  which  advancing  civilization  has  to  contend. 
This,  which  may  truly  be  called  an  evil  spirit,  has  always 
been  far  stronger  in  France  than  in  England.  Indeed, 
among  the  French,  it  continues,  even  to  the  present  day, 
V  to  produce  the  most  mischievous  results.  It  is,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  point  out,  intimately  connected  with  that  love 
of  centralisation  which  appears  in  the  machinery  of  their 
government,  and  in  the  spirit  of  thoir  literature.  It  is  this 
which  induces  them  to  retain  restrictions  by  which  their 
trade  has  long  been  troubled,  and  to  preserve  monopolies 
which,  in  our  country,  a  freer  system  has  effectually  de- 
stroyed. It  is  this  which  causes  them  to  interfere  with 
the  natural  relation  lictween  producera  and  consumers;  to 
force  into  existence  manufactures  which  otherwise  would 
never  arise,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  are  not  re- 
quired ;  to  disturb  the  ordinary  march  of  industry,  and, 
under  pretence  of  protecting  their  native  labourers,  di- 
minish the  produce  of  labour  by  diverting  it  from  those 
profitable  channels  into  which  its  own  instincts  always 
compel  it  to  flow. 
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When  the  protective  principle  is  carried  into  trade, 
these  are  its  inevitable  results.  When  it  is  carried  into 
politics,  there  is  formed  what  is  called  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, in  which  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
or  in  a  few  privileged  classes.  When  it  is  carried  into 
theology,  it  produces  a  powerful  church,  and  a  numerous 
clergy,  who  are  supposed  to  he  the  necessary  guardians 
of  religion,  and  every  opposition  to  whom  is  resented  as 
an  insult  to  the  public  morals.  These  are  the  marks  by 
which  protection  may  be  recognizor! ;  and,  from  a  very- 
early  period,  they  have  displayed  themselves  in  France 
much  more  clearly  than  in  England.  Without  pretending 
to  discover  their  precise  origin,  I  will,  in  the  next  chapter, 
endeavour  to  trace  thorn  back  to  a  time  sufficiently  remote 
to  explain  some  of  the  discrepancies  which,  in  this  respect, 
existed  between  the  two  countries. 


Nut  to  p.  544.  Descartw  died  in  Sweden  on  a  visit  to  Christina ;  bo  that, 
strictly  tpealri rig,  thi.-iv  is  an  trrnr  in  tin;  test.  But  this  <l-e.  ii'.t  afl'.:t::. 
the  argument;  because  tho  worts  of  Descartes,  hi  in^  c:ijl  vly  read  in  France, 

ami  iliil.  [mill;;  J  in  >l  ,ilii  L.'il,  •(  lausl  Fii|iMi..ne  thai  Li.  ;:-i;!Si'li  wi.iilil  IliLVf  liL"u[L 

safe,  liad  ho  remained  in  his  mm  enunlry.  To  Imni  a  heretic  ia  a  more 
decisive  slip  lliati  tn  sripims  a  l>..«!i  ;  and  a?  the  r>eia;h  clergy  Here  not 
St ruii;;  eiidii^h  U,  effect  the  IjUn,  it  is  'laiill)  !ik=-:v-  that  thev'toukl  Ijave 
accomplished  tho  former. 
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lllSIQar  OF  THE  PBOTSCTlVJi  SfllliT,  CuHFAajSON  OF  II  IS  CUWI  AND 

ESOLAKD. 

IVhen,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman 
empire  was  broken  up,  there  followed,  as  is  well  known,  a 
long  period  of  ignorance  and  of  crime,  in  which  even  the 
ablest  minds  were  immersed  in  the  grossest  superstitions. 
]  During  these,  which  are  rightly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  the 
\/~  |  clergy  were  supremo  :  tlioy  ruled  the  consciences  of  the 
most  dcspulu:  sovereigns,  and  they  were  respected  as  men 
of  vast  learning,  because  ihey  alone  were  able  to  read  and 
write ;  because  they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  those  idle 
conceits  of  which  European  science  then  consisted  ;  and 
because  they  preserved  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  the 
lives  of  the  fathers,  from  which,  as  it  was  believed,  the 
teachings  of  divine  wisdom  might  easily  be  gathered. 

Such  was  the  degradation  of  the  European  intellect  for 
about  five  hundred  years,  during  which  l  he  credulity  of  men 
reached  a  height  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ignorance. 
But  at  length  the  human  reason,  that  divine  spark  which 
even  the  most  corrupt  society  is  unablo  to  extinguish,  began 
to  display  its  power,  atid  disperse  the  mists  by  which  it 
was  surrounded.  Various  circumstances,  which  it  would 
he  tedious  here  to  discuss,  caused  this  dispersion  to  take 
place  at  different  times  in  different  countries.  However, 
speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  occurred  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  that  by  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury there  was  no  nation  now  called  civilized,  upon  whom 
the  light  had  not  begun  to  dawn. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  first  great  divergence  be- 
tween the  European  nations  took  its  rise.  Before  this  time 
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their  superstition  was  mi  great  ami  universal,  that  it  would 
avail  little  to  measure  tlic  degree  of"  tlioir  relative  dark- 
ness. Indeed,  so  low  had  they  fallen,  that,  during  the 
earlier  period,  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  in  many 
respects  an  advantage,  as  running  a  harrier  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  and  as  supplying  the  sole  instance 
of  a  class  that  even  made  an  approach  to  intellectual  pur- 
suits. But,  when  the  great  movement  took  place,  when 
the  human  reason  began  to  rebel,  the  position  of  the 
clergy  was  suddenly  changed.    They  had  been  friendly 

While  they  were  the  only  guardians  of  knowledge,  they 
were  eager  to  promote  its  interests.  Now,  however,  it 
was  falling  from  their  hands:  it  was  becoming  possessed 
by  laymen  :  it  was  growing  dangerous  :  it  must  be  re- 
duced to  its  proper  dimensions.  Then  it  was  that  there 
first  became  general  the  inquisitions,  the  imprisonments, 
the  torturiitgs,  the  burnings,  ami  all  the  oilier  contrivances 
by  which  the  church  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  tide 
that  had  turned  against  her.2  From  that  moment  there 
has  been  an  unceasing  struggle  between  these  two  great 
parties, — the  advocates  of  inquiry,  and  the  advocates  of 


'  Early  in  tlie  <■]■.- 
reBai""1?PeCo™t  " 


As  knowledge adraneci,  the 
10  twelfth  century  the  popes  first 

:o  be  burned  ;  and  this,  Bays  Lin; 


.';:x; 
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belief ;  a  struggle  which,  howover  it  may  1: 
and  under  -whatever  forms  it  may  appear,  is  at  bottom 
always  the  same,  and  represents  the  opposite  interests  of 
reason  and  faith,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  nf  progress 
and  reaction,  of  those  who  hope  for  the  future,  and  of 
those  who  cling  to  the  past. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  starting-point  of  modern  ci- 
vilization. From  the  moment  that  reason  began,  however 
faintly,  to  ;issrrt  its  Mipremacy,  the  improvement  of  every 
people  has  depended  upon  their  obedience  to  it.s  dictates, 
ami  upon  the  success  with  which  they  have  reduced  to 
its  standard  the  whole  of  their  actions.  To  understand, 
therefore,  (lie  original  divergence  of  France  and  Hnghmd, 
we  must  seek  it  in  the  circumstances  that  took  place  when 
this,  which  may  be  called  the  great  rebellion  of  the  intel- 


many  of  the  wants  of  the  rude  people  among  whom  it 
arose.3  The  connexion  between  it  and  the  decline  of  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit  is  very  obvious.  For,  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  the  first  great  secular  plan  that  had  been  scon  in 
Europe  since  the  formation  of  the  civil  law :  it  was  the 
first  comprehensive  attempt  which  had  been  made,  during 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  to  organize  society  accord- 
ing tn  temporal,  not  according  to  spiritual  circumstances, 
the  basis  of  the  whole  arrangement  being  merely  the  pos- 

1  Sir  P.  Palgmc  {EngtM  Commmwalth,  voL  ii.  p.  ccvi. )  aayn,  "  It  is 
generally  adiiiillei],  1  iv  I  In'  antiii'rilk's,  llint  (Yum  als.iir  tin-  oloiviuli 

ont'ii'v  'iri-rlk'ts  at^Mi-ci:  \iv:  riamo  i.f  !kfs  nr  iVmls;"  and  »ij!i-.:rt:Mi 
(».-.'.  „t  .'.V.  ]],,!,■  viii,  in  Wart;  p.  31);!)  aupiiu^s  that  tin-  Nvoril  l,;.;!:oi 
.iocs  not  i;miir  hcfure  li«is.  Ilm.  wx,-.v\m-z  tu  M.  <!ui,ot  {rn;/U,H>.,i  „, 
iv,  vol.  iii,  [i.  i'JiSj,  "  il  :i;!|j;irait,  ] ■  ■ii t  ia  ;)|-o;nkru  fu:s,  il  ins  L.iiL'  diaitu 
do  rhart.-s  1o  [ir,^^t■[ll-^4.',  Tills  is  a  .ji]t<slii.;t  inoiv  ...irit-ns  iIk.u  ini jh .rL:ni c  ; 
fliuco  whatever  tin-  origin  .if  tin.-  ^■■■ril  may  I.l',  it  i:.  (vrtaiti  t]:av  ilie  tiling  did 
ii"l i  :iiiil  (ji)nlr.i  rut,  exist  lie:'', re.  ll if  tenth  eei::ni-y  at  tiio  earliest  :  iiii.-niiicli 

as  111.!  extreme  ilisur^uniiiitiuii  r.f  sue-in  i  rendered  s  ivin-  an  insikntii.ii 

ilnl.i.isil.lo.  J],  liuLznt,  in  anotlu-i-ivork  (/;..■«,>  !urPII,K.  ,/■■  f-'r'n-rr.  )i.  itW.I) 
rightly  Kiyn,  "  Ail  \r  i-ieeli.-  seliLL-lnrilt,  i'.'H  [-l].[ii.1IS  i  1  Irs  ]i.ni\ulis  .-..eiauv 

acquire"!  quoLque  tiiit£."    Set  ulsu  iiia  (i.i'in,'«!  in  Europe,  p.  80. 
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session  of  land,  and  the  performance  of  certain  military 

^  Tir^nodonbt,  a  great  step  in  European  civiliza- 
tion, because  it  6et  the  lirst  example  of  a  large  public 
polity  in  which  the  spiritual  classes  as  such  had  no  recog- 
nized place  f  and  hence  there  followed  that  stru^lu  be- 
tween feudality  and  the  church,  which  has  been  observed 
by  several  writers,  but  the  origin  of  which  ban  been 
strangely  overlooked.  What,  however,  we  have  now  to 
notice  is,  that  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  spirit  of  protection,  far  from  being  destroyed,  was  pro- 
bably not  even  weakened,  but  only  assumed  a  new  form. 
Instead  of  being  spiritual,  it  became  temporal.  Instead 
of  men  looking  up  to  the  church,  they  looked  «p  to  the 
nobles.  For,  as  a  necessary  ctinneiiuenee  of  this  vast  move- 
ment, or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  the  great  possessors  of  land 
were  now  beinir  urgaiiized  into  an  hereditary  arisluci-acv." 
In  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the  first  surnames  :7  by  the 

>  "  la  terre  est  tout  dans  ce  systeme  Le  systeme  ffodal  cat  comuio 

'irif  nlhrion  lie  la  terre."  Original  tin  Droit,  in  (Kur.ret  il'  Midiflit,  vol.  ii. 
p.  3112.  "  Le  carnctcre  de  la  feodalite,  c-dtait  la  prOil«ii]in.im.M  iiV  hi  ri;IUi 
aur  la  ptriznnaliri,  de  la  turn  aur  riiuuiitL'  "  Ki-Jib-t-:!,,  Evt-b  :!■'.  Iimt, 
p.  256. 

1  According  to  the  social  and  political  arrangements  from  the  fourth  to 
the  tenth  century,  tiiu  cler-y  mii;  kj  fuiin.'i;:l_v  a  clii.-  a;v.i<,  that  they  were 
freed  from  "  hni-,k:M<  uf  tin.-  rnjiie,"  and  ivi.lv  not  t,h'.ij<  d  tn  engage  in  mili- 
i  H-.  s'jrvii-fs  liuli-s  tiiLV  t  .1114,1  ■  t  in'up.ir  ;u  d,>  su.  See  iVenArt  Ilia,  ojtlit 
Vimnl.,  vol.  iii.  (J.  l!t">,  Vi.L  v.  pp.  i:s:(,  I  JO  ;  ami  I\tri,'~  Er.d,.iii,l.  Arrh,!. 
n.  382.    But  under  the  feudal  system,  this  immunity  was  lost ;  and  in  regard 


Id  in.-i-fiTii.iiii!  -.-rui'ts  im>  separation  of 
)'.vl:il  jii-litv  Wai];e  e^siji-.sl:!.-!.  «<■  do  : 
Hall. in  iot  erck-sinit/.:.!  hVfs."  //..fl-rc, '.<  .' 


further  jH-oi.f  c.f  ih,:  loss  uf  the  old  privileges,  ciraipam  i7.-<j*'«  Mi'iin.-i/ 
Aiiirjutiie.',  k.I.  i.  pp.  5,  U-i  :  J/twr,  M'fi't.  ./m/ie.  vol.  i.  p.  257  ;  TYirwrt 
//,.'.  uf  Emjuni,  v.J.  iv.  p.  -ir;i ;  il. id  .-,■„(;„«.,  v,.l.  i.  pp.  434, 

«.'>:  Eti  ihut,  as  this  writer  says,  p  ilfl,  Chaquo  seigneur  laic  avail  gagno 
!■  .  :''-iii:i  ', i 1 1  ,  i  i  ... i.   . 1 1 1  " i  1 1          i'  ■  i  . 1  . 1 1  ' i "  ■  1 1 '  [   i'IilI  .  m.i : "  i ■  ~ I 

eontraire  beaucoup  do  leur  pouvoir  et  de  leur  dignity. " 

'  The  great  diani;'.'  uf  liiniiiij  liiV-p-ne^iims  i  f  lami  into  hereditary 
n''.;S':s^[t'ii:i,  ti.-^'.iri  titu  i'l  t)iL  u:nth  Mcnturv,  1 1 ■_■  i : i lt  tiiLrii'i.^d  E-']-aiiii:  bv  'i 
e;.|, il i rarv  ..fdiari*.  il,*;  Hal.l,  in  -77.     !Vn  .If.   /V.rii./.rlirv,  ]>  iiltj 

i.w'j  -W,.  ../■.■ic  /..n™ ,,:  f.-w,  P1i.  2!-i,  :iu:  i  .]/-,,  r,  ;„.,',-.  ./,„(,>,■„;,-„, 

vol.  i.p.  206. 

'  That  surnames  first  ari.-c  in  tin:  ttmlh  n  ntury,  is  stated  hy  the  most 
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eleventh  century  most  of  the  great  offices  bad  become 
hereditary  in  the  leading  families  ?  anil  in  the  twelfth 
century  armorial  bearings  were  invented,  as  well  as  other 
heraldic  devices,  which  long  nourished  the  conceit  of  tho 
nobles,  and  were  valued  by  their  descendants  as  marks 
of  that  superiority  of  birth,  to  which,  during  many  ages, 
all  other  superiority  was  considered  subordinate.9 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  tho  European  aristocracy, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  used.  With 
the  consolidation  of  its  power,  feudality  was  made,  in  re- 
ference to  tlio  organization  of  society,  the  successor  of  the 
church  ;"'  and  the  nobles,  becoming  hereditary,  gradually 
ilis]->],'K-(s[  iii  government,  and  in  tlio  general  functions  of 
authority,  the  clergy,  among  whom  the  opposite  principle 
of"  celibacy  was  now  firmly  established."  It  is,  therefore, 
evident,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  modem 
protective  spirit  docs,  in  a  great  measure,  resolve  itself 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  aristocratic  power ; 

p.  9B8 ;  Petr&i  EaiUtiitl.  AreMt.  pp.  277,  342.    Koch  (Taitrau  Ha  lthv/u- 

(t'lirf,  V.,1.  i.  J,.  IINJ    ,■,]■!  HI!':. IL-lj  SJ1VS,   "  c'esl  |.HVii;(TIIC[ll  i!H  CN'i-vicivS  <JUl' 

I'Borope  doit  I'usngc  des  ituriomi  do  fatuilte  j  a  double  miatnktj,  both,  as  to 
the  date  and  the  cause,  since  the  introduction  of  .uruarnes,  being  j>srt  of  a 
hrjre  social  movement,  can  under  no  circum  a  Unices  be  ascribed  to  a  single 

•  On  this  process  From  tip  end  of  tlio  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  com- 
pare ;/■■'■',■'.'..■'.  ,*;,)./,;■  !.,'  .V.,j,»,  [,]..  117.  II-  :  !>.,/r.,r,\iJf  I  Hit'..  t.f  Fr-i-l-il 

fn^iii/,  p.  2,1  ;  AVi,,.r.r.'/.,  Utfl.il;  /W,  vol  i.p.74. 

■  As  to  tin-  ori-n  .if  am, on  in  hearings,  which  cannot  lie  traced  higher 
than  the  twelf.h  century,  s,«  //.,'/„,.■,:' M,;/.l>,  A.,.,,  vol.  i.  pp.  ]:1S,  ; 
l.-h-lch,  :\:.lir„>;„  ../ Ir.!.,,,-!.  ;!:i]  'S.-.-l  ■  I Iri',,...-.  ,1;  llrm',\u  <K;n;-> 
d,  Mithdet,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

'•  For,  as  Lenninicr  mjh  (J' !,',!;<,  ,/,t  I'r-ni,  Tel.  i.  p.  17),  "  la  l.ii  fendale 
nVst  autre  elu«e  (juc  In  terrc  eletfie  ft  la  sou™ rain eti,"  On  the  d,si-lim-  of 
the  cliureh  in  consilience  ;'.  the  increased  feudal  ami  secular  spirit,  sue 

■•.'i''  «<l\,  If''1         Fr.,.,,-,,:,  vol.  iii.  p.  -l-lil,  vol.  iv  p.  SS.    In  our  country, 

one  fact  may  he  mentioned  illustrative  of  the  earliest  encroachments  of 
hitmen  ;  nann-lv.  that,  li-Cir.'  ihe  tnelflli  ei'iitmv.  we  linil  1111  instance  in 
Ive-l:;ii.|  of  ihe  great  seal  being  intrusted  "  :  i  '.lie  teef-iii-  n:  :i  I;lvi:i;iii." 
(■„,■.,.>.,/!>  n,,„c,ll0r.<,  vol.  i.p.Gl. 

11  Q«1)Ii:ut,  on  account  "F  its  supposed  aseptic  tendency,  was  advocated, 
and  in  s'.trie  countries  waa  enforced,  it  an  early  petit. li  ;  Lin  -.he  lir-l  tetiera! 
mil  tti-cisiye  movement  ill  its  menu,  nas  in  tlio  middle  of  the  eleventh  cell- 
ntrv,  lii  fnre  which  lime  it  was  a  speculative  doctrine,  cnnitautlv  ilisi.t.oved. 
See'  .X„u,'Irr<  My.'.  „/.'/,■■  '■■r.,r,:/,,  vol.  vi.  pp.  .12,  lit,        72,  !«.  !>i  note, 
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since  that  power  was  the  oxponcnt,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
cover,  under  which  the  spirit  displayed  itself.  This,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  likewise  connected  with  the  great 
religious  rebellion  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  success 
of  which  mainly  depended  on  the  weakness  of  the  pro- 
tective principle  that  opposed  it.  But,  reserving  this  for 
future  consideration,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  a  few 
of  tiie  circumstances  which  gave  the  aristocracy  more 
power  in  France  than  in  England,  and  thus  accustomed 
the  French  to  a  closer  aud  more  constant  obedience,  and 
infused  into  them  a  more  reverential  spirit  than  that  which 
was  usual  in  our  country.  ■ 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  etcvonth  century,  and 
therefore  while  the  aristocracy  was  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation, England  was  conquered  by  the  Duko  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  naturally  introduced  the  polity  existing  in 
his  own  country.12  But,  in  his  hands,  it  underwent  a  mo- 
dification suitable  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  He,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  the  general 
of  a  successful  army  composed  partly  of  mercenaries,'3 
was  able  to  dispense  .with  some  of  those  feudal  usages 
which  were  customary  in  France.  The  great  Norman- 
lords,  thrown  as  strangers  into  the  midst  of  a  hustile  po- 
pulation, were  glad  to  accept  estates  from  the  crown  on 
almost  any  terms  that  would  guarantee  their  own  security. 
Of  this,  William  naturally  availed  himself.  For,  by  grant- 
ing baronies  on  ci.milit.inns  favourable  to  the  crown,  he 
prevented  the  barons'*  from  possessing  that  power  which 

"  Where  it  wan  particularly  flourishing :  "  la  fdodulite  fut  organised  eu 

.\iTir.:milii:  iiI-ih  RjLtmu  lit      pin:;  i-vi.ti'iaiaiiuu  l-ih  ijiit  p.ii-..nit  ailaaire  oil 

Frajii*."  Miit.rnl/,,  Tr-.n-.t,,.,-  >tir  i  i!tit.  ,l„  /W.  virl.  i.  |.  Kin.  "cou- 
tuitjc  <k-  NoiTrjuiiiiiu'-  was,  a',  a  nmtii  l.n^r  period,  only  to  be  foimM  in  ilii 
i.l. i  "ai-,ni.|  mntuaiit-v.""  Mini ml  it,  v„l.  ii.  p.  IIM.  On  tilt  peculiar  t,!ii.n;it¥ 
witu  ulnoh  the  Ni.rnm:;!  diiia;  In  it.  puu  I.-itri  J'.Umixruf,  vol.  ii.  pp.  •■!->, 
2S0  :  "accoutiiiniiia  respecter  lenr  continue  t-omiins  i'6va»gihs." 

»  WIU;ilUt.  «|«;f.7n,.  v„l.  i.p,  -M7  :  T;t„fr->  fli.-J.ol  Eitijlnu.l ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  :juo,  vul.  iv  p.  ;<\.  Mercenary  truoipa  were  also  employed  by  lua  imme- 
diate suceoKM's    tiTMf't  Military  .1  uti-/.  v«L  i.  p  65. 

"  iJn  ;in  <)i!l.-rcn'.  [Lk-anii;^:!  allachu'i  In  t;u:  nur.i  '  lian.ii,'  cn]ii|iait 
A  .'i':".(.  //(■'.  iiit  l)/mt,  I'ol.  ii.  p.  -Id,  niili  M-'/ii;  I  until.  .Iniliifitfta.  vul.i. 
p.  100.  lint  M.  (i-.li/ut  sain,  ivliat  .-.,-cims  must  likely,  "  il  i:-t  [jfi-lialJir'  ip'io  lai 
uoin  fut  cuiuuiuu  originnirtmeut  it  tuus  lea  vassiui  imuiMiuts  do  la  cou- 
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they  exercised  in  France,  and  which,  but  for  this,  they 
would  have  exercised  in  England.  The  result  was,  that 
the  most  powerful  of  our  nobles  became  amenable  to  the 
law,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  authority  of  the  king."  In- 
deed, to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  William, 
shortly  before  his  death,  obliged  all  the  landowners  U> 
render  their  fealty  to  him  ;  thus  entirely  neglecting  that 
[H'i'uliiiiitv  of  feudalism,  according  to  which  each  vassal 
was  separately  dependent  on  his  own  lord.10 

But  in  France,  the  course  of  affairs  was  very  different. 
In  that  country,  the  great  nobles  held  their  lands,  not  so 
much  by  grunt,  as  by  prescription.17  A  character  of  an- 
tiquity was  thus  thrown  over  their  rights  ;  which,  when 
added  to  the  weakness  of  the  crown,  enabled  them  to  ex- 
ercise on  their  own  estates  all  the  functions  of  independent 
sovereigns.18  Even  when  (hey  received  their  first  great 
check,  under  Philip  Augustus,19  they,  in  his  reign,  and  in- 
deed long  after,  wielded  a  power  quite  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Thus,  to  give  only  two  instances  :  the  right  of 
coining  money,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  an 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  was  never  allowed  in  England, 
even  to  the  greatest  nobles.-0    But  in  France  it  was  ex- 

nunic.  lii.  :iu  rui  i.tr  .i:wri  <'■;;,;  miiili-,;  par  !c  sLTviei;  lie  eiitvalier."  Etiail, 

'  "  J/fyw,  Initit,  Jodie,  vol.  i,  p.  242 ;  Tanur'l  Hi*,  "f  England,  vol.  iii. 
p.  iiJll.  Tin:  tan  in  piiiicy  of  reducing  thl  nobles  »a»  followed  up  lij  Henry 
II.,  wtio  destroyed  ihe  haroiiial  castles.  Titnxr,  vol.  iv.  p.  •2i\i.  (";..iii]p:.ri- 
Linyitrd.  vol.  i.  pp.  315,  371. 

"II  )  V 


I'll  1 1  ill   :  1    '  ,    Lu'll  ]:m   in'.,  i-i'i:  '.'(/;( «.  I,  l'i-ci.:  tl'  :  .li.ciry,  1 1,../', 

pp.  79,  80. 

'•  MutJa,  (/..i -ri-H'-'j .'.i  <ar  rih.:>:.  ./.'  J-'rnw,  vol.  I.  pp.  ,  u,  1 
"  Oil  till!  |  =  e,LLi-v  uf  1'liilip  Al  (Till-lns  ill  I i-JJlird  til  tin-  mi'i'lrs,  Mr  .l.'rJiVy, 


(otu,  i'ai'is  IH  Iff,  vol.  ii-p.  3.iO. 

<•  ""No  subjects  ever  enjoyed  tlie  rijrlil  <-.r  .-.■iim-L-  mIut  in  England  witli- 
ouUhe  royid  stamp  and  miperiiiteiideiice;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint 


Obierrationt.  vol  i.  p.  246;  ir™n 
lainvOlitrt,  Hist  dc  CAncim  Gai 
CirtfiMitiim  mi  Frima,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
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ereised  by  many  persons  independently  of  the  crown,  and 
was  not  abrogated  until  the  sixteenth  century.21  A  similar 
remark  holds  good  of  what  was  called  the  right  of  private 
war  ;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  nobles  were  allowed  to  at- 
tack each  other,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  with 
the  prosecution  of  their  private  feuds.  In  England,  the 
aristocracy  were  never  strong  enough  to  have  this  admit- 
ted as  a  right,22  though  they  too  often  exercised  it  as  a 
practice.  lint  in  France  it  became  a  part  of  the  esta- 
blished law;  it  was  incorporated  into  the  text-books  of 
feudalism,  and  it  is  disriin  t.lv  n'roi.-nized  by  Louis  IX.  and 
Philip  the  Fair,— two  kings  of  considerable  energy,  who 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  curtail  the  enormous 
authority  of  the  nobles.23 

Out  of  this  difference  between  the  aristocratic  power 
of  France  and  England,  there  t'ulluweil  man  y  consequences 
of  great  importance.  In  our  country  the  nobles,  being 
too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  crown,  were  compelled,  in 
self-defence,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  people.-'1  About 
a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  the  Normans  and 
Saxons  amalgamated;  and  both  parties  united  against 
the  king,  in  order  to  uphold  their  common  rights."  Tho 
Magna  Cbarta,  which  John  was  forced  to  yield,  contained 

In  which  tho  feudal  nristorrcicy  was  always  held  in  thin  country."  Ifullam't 
itid-Ue  Arfa.  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

"  Bmutthmiti  IV it.  Fl-ih:  ism,  vol.  i.  p.  In  addition  to  the  evi- 

dence there  given  on^jight^comy.^ee  MaliyS  <»«tv.,ti., v..i.  i. 

"  'llalkim-*  Niipiil.lfntid  .V..M,  |>p.  3(4,  303. 

"  "B»iiit-Luui'<  concern  le  limit  de  guerre,  .  .  .  Philippe  le  Bel,  qni 
toil  jut  laliiilir,  rinit  pjr  It!  rcULbtir.  "  J/.",  f' .!/w-,r..-.-.,/,-  v.  ■,ji..y,  vul.  i. 
Pi>.  ILiT,  iiii:  -<■.:  i.!s<.  pp.  4:11,  4.tt,  and  vol.  ii.  |,ji.  ■;;!.",,  l:ic  MMv  {'»',- 
,-.v,-,rf i-..«.<,  „,1.  ii.  |>.  ;j:jnj  itkiiri.uii  "  k-ttrei-p:iti-utes  do  Pliilippe-de-V;iloia 
(in  |Vvii.:r  1:1:10,  pnur  rjemietln;  dans  !u  dutiiu  d'Auuitaine  its  :N,.-r,.t 
|»ri. ki:.  ■  :md  ho  :iddH,  "  t>>  !)  avril  13.V!  ie  mi  J,-;,i,  mimou'lie  iur- 
\\-.  1 1  r i r-. -i  i o ■  -  di.1  S.  L'joiT,  iiomm6e  In  qutLiuutainc  du  ror,  touckuut  lea  guerrca 


■  i-  pi>-  ■■>: 

in  Coiiqil 
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i  to  tho  aristocracy ;  but  its  most  important 
stipulations  were  those  in  favour  of  "  all  classes  of  free- 
men."20 Within  half  a  century,  fresh  contests  broke  out ; 
the  barons  were  again  associated  with  the  people,  and 
again  thero  followed  the  same  results, — the  extension  of 
popular  privik'nt.'s,  l>uinj;  each  time  the  condition  and  the 
consequence  of  this  singular  alliance.  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  raised  a  rebellion  against 
Henry  III.,  hu  found  his  own  party  too  weak  to  make  head 
against  the  crown.  He,  therefore,  applied  to  the  people  r" 
and  it  is  to  him  that  our  House  of  Commons  owes  its  ori- 
gin ;  since  he,  in  1264,  eot  the  first  example  of  issuing 
writs  to  cities  and  boroughs  ;  thus  calling  upon  citizens 
and  burgesses  to  take  their  place  in  what  had  hitherto 
been  a.  parliament  composed  entirely  of  priests  and  no- 
bles.28 

GimnirH'j  ChanaUon,  vol.  i.  p.  113,  with  flroHy/.om'j  Polil.  I'Ulot.  vol.  i. 
1>.  :\:m,  v..l  iii  p  ?■>■> 

In  regard  t*>  the  general  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  races,  wc  have 
threi  distinct  kinds  of  evidence ; 

let,  Towards  the  end  gf  the  twelfth  century, a  new  language  began  to  be 
formed  by  blending  Nunnan  with  Sawn  ;  and  Kn-ii-1.  liUr.mirc,  [  .,.;.. -Iv 
'ii  i-alkul,  .liuif  from  the  eniii:n.'i]c<  mint  u(  l':v,<  tliirltL-ii [ ]i  cciil'irv.  (A.ui- 
|:J1.:  ih-M.u  >  );-tiaccln  Li,,a„w»,  1M7,  vol.  i.  pp.  XI.  Ili.,  with"  T, 
Hi..!.  ,,(  K>«ib»«l,  Vul.  viii,  ]ip.  214,  217,  436,  4U?. 

2d,  We  have  the  s;>ecilie  :-late:[]i'i;t  '.fa  writer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
that  "sic  peranum  sunt  natiunes  ut  vis  discern!  posait  hodic,  de  I i W-ri b 
lotjuor,  <j»is  Anglicus,  quia  J*orms;nuus  eit  genere,"  A'oJe  in  HuUom't  Muttib 

3d,  Before  ilii?  thirteenth  eeiilnry  had  pawed  away,  the  difference  of 
dreas,  which  in  that  Etate  of  society  would  survive  many  other  differences, 
was  on  h.njitr  uli-i'in-ii,  rm<!  till'  distinctive  ].,:ciiii:'iiiH'  of  Nm;naii  mill 
Saion  attire  had  disappeared.  See  Xrutt'r  fit*  of  Iht  Bnm  and  Eatiti  of 
tht  Pta/ilt  of  EwiUU,  vul.  ii.  n.  i;7,  edit.  Planohe,  1M42,  4to. 

"  "  An  equal  distribution  of  civil  rightj  to  all  classes  of  freemen  forma 

tlir-  |  nl  e=ii-  beamy  'if  the  charter."   lfa!h,m*  MM/,-  A,,,,,  vul.  ii.  p.  10B. 

This  is  very  finely  noticed  in  one  of  Lord  Chatham  s  great  speeches.  I'll.'/. 
Hilt.  vol.  xvi.  p.  682. 

*  Compare  ifiutr,  limit.  Jodie  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  with  LingartTa  Snghnd, 
vol.  ii.  p.  127,  and  Utrnrr*  Twit,  vol.  vi,  p.  !)2. 

-  ''Hewtobehonwired  as  the  founder  of  a  representative  system  of 
ey,vemnnM  in  trim  imiiiiIiv."  '  'i.  '■''.<  (  '!■•■  ■■•It",  vul,  i  p  61.  Some 
writers  (see,  fir  instance,  'il-il.r,,m).l' i.  II. si.  ..>'/■',  -i-M  l;\.rrlt,,  p.  3321  sup- 
pose that  burgesses  were  summoned  hefore  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  lint 
supported  by  evidence,  but  is  in  itself  inijiru- 
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The  English  aristocracy  beiug  thus  forced,  by  their  own  - 
weakness,  to  rely  on  the  people,2"  it  naturally  followed,  , 
that  the  people  imbibed  that  tone  of  independence,  and 
that  lofty  bearing,  of  which  our  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions are  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  cause.  It  is  to  1 
this,  and  not  to  any  fanciful  peculiarity  of  race,  that  we 
owe  the  sturdy  and  enterprising  spirit  for  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  island  have  long  been  remarkable.  It  is 
this  which  has  enabled  us  to  baffle  all  the  arts  of  oppres- 
sion, and  to  maintain  for  centuries  liberties  which  no  other 
nation  has  ever  possessed.  And  it  is  this  which  has  fos- 
tered and  upheld  tlioso  great  municipal  privileges,  which, 
whatever  be  their  faults,  have,  at  least,  the  invaluable 
merit  of  accustoming  free  men  to  the  exercise  of  power, 
giving  to  citizens  the  management  of  their  own  city,  and 
perpetuating  the  idea  of  indc  pen  (fence,  by  preserving  it 
in  a  living  type,  and  by  enlisting  in  its  support  the  in- 
terests and  affections  of  individual  men. 

But  the  habits  of  self-guvemment  which,  under  these 
circumstances,  were  cultivated  in  England,  were,  under 
opposite  circumstances,  neglected  in  France.  The  great 
French  lords  beiug  too  powerful  to  need  the  people,  were 


taken.  Tho  best  authorities  are  now  agreed  to  refer  the  oriijin  of  the  Ut.-nM: 
lifCi.iiim.jns  lo  the  period  mentioned  ill  the  toit.  See  M(m'ii%''»r™r. 
.v../..  pp.  :;:to-33!>,-  Mpcnce'i  Origin  of  Uulnan  of  Kanix,  p.  vl-J  ; 
ieil's  (Wncrflars,  vol,  i,  p.  I.-j.-j  ;  /.i'.ij.i;-,,'.!  A'.w'.in.V,  v.J.  li.  u.  IDS  ;  tiuhil'i 
AWt,  [i.  MB.  The  notion  of  tracing  this  to  the  wittcnageinot,  is  as  absurd 
aa  B*i*t»rg  the  origin  of  j  uk.-*  iji  ^ho  system  of  compurgators  ;  both  of  fffalob 

"tit  fliviiriti;  rrnirs  ill  (!!•■  n-vcl il .-i-ll  1 ' I ,  nuri  evui  ill  till!  i-i|r]lteei]tll  cen- 
tury. Ill  regard  to  the  w it toiin gemot,  thin  idea  rtill  lingers  among  anti- 
quaries ;  but,  in  regard  to  compurgators,  even  they  have  abandoned  their 
old  grouud,  and  it  is  now  well  understood  that  trial  by  jury  did  not  exist 
till  long  after  the  Conquest.  Compare  Palgravr't  English  Com m<-t. ■//!■.. 
purt  i.  pp.  243  soq.,  with  .Ifo/or,  l«<iii  Jmlie. 'vol.  ii  pp.  1M-173.  There  are 
few  things  in  our  history  so  irrational  as  the  adiniratiou  expressed  by  a 
certain  cLua  ofwriteis  for  the  institutions  of  our  barbarous  Anglo-Saxon 

■  Hontloelar,  with  the  fine  spirit  of  a  French  noble,  taunts  th.-  En -rli-h 
aristocracy  with  this ;  "  Kn  France  la  noblesso,  attaqueo  sans  cessc,  s'eat 
defeiidue  aaus  cessc.  Elle  a  subi  I'oppression  ;  elle  ne  1'a  point  accept*!. 
En  Angleterrc,  elli'  h  coiiru        I:i  p'o:n:e:i:  n.t;.  .n,  «■  n;fu-/ier  i1;iiih 

rungs  des  bourgeois,  (  I  ! t ! -. l ■  [li.'liLlion.  I'M  In  :i  I . L i  14^ 1 1 .'■  ;iiv.[  miv,  i-\i-t- 
i'in-0  !'  M-iitllnwr.  M 1  r. ■■  i7, ,'.  Fni  w'.  vol.  in  |i.  fompare  an  in- 

structive passage  in  Dt  Snrtf,  Contid.  ivr  la  Bitcfalien,  vol.  1.  p.  421, 
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unwilling  to  seek  their  alliance.3"  The  result  was,  that, 
aniiil  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  names,  society  was,  in 
reality,  only  divided  into  two  classes—  the  upper  and  the 
lower,  the  protectors  and  the  protected.  And,  looking  at 
the  ferocity  <■■{  the  prevailing  manners,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  in  Franco,  under  the  feudal  system,  every 
man  was  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  Indeed,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  two  characters  were  combined  in  the  same 
person.  For,  the  practice  of  subinfeudation,  which  in  our 
country  was  actively  chi  cked,  became  in  France  almost 
universal.31  15y  this,  the  great  lords  having  granted  lands 
on  condition  of  fealty  and  other  services  to  certain  persons, 
these  last  snbgranted  them  ;  that  is,  made  them  over  on 
similar  conditions  to  other  persons,  who  had  likewise  the 
power  of  bestowing  them  on  a  fourth  party,  and  so  on  in 
an  endless  series  thus  forming  a  long  chain  of  depend- 
ence, and,  as  it  were,  organising  submission  into  a  system;"1 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  such  arrangements  were 
so  unsuited  to  the  general  state  of  affairs,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  were  ever  carried  on  to  any  extent;  and,  at 
all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
they  were  finally  stopped  by-  the  statute  known  to  lawyers 
as  Quia  emptores!^ 

Thus  early  was  there  a  great  social  divergcuee  be- 
tween France  and  England.  Tho  consequences  of  this 
were  still  more  obvious  when,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  feudal  system  rapidly  decayed  in  both  countries.  For 
in  England,  the  principle  of  protection  being  feeble,  men 
were  in  some  degree  accustomed  to  self-government  ;  and 
they  were  able  to  hold  fast  by  those  great  institutions 

»  8co  soma  fionil  remarks  iu  SaUg,  OUtwOmu  tur  CSift.  at  Frunct, 
'•'"llnSam;  JfiJJk  Asa,  voL  i.  p.  11L 

"  "Originally  there  wns  do  limit  to  sul>in  feud  ill  ion."    /.'.■■<wJi...-.,  '.< 

i'-jit.  j-i.i/i*.  vol.  i.  p.  27a. 

■'■  A  LI -.-in-  I'l-ndi  hinr.riaij  Hint,  in  his  own  L-oiintrv,  "  toute  la 

M„-i,'.if  l,'-.„i;,l,.  f.i.mnit  iiiii.i  i:i„-  <VI,<:]],..  .l.^li^U'lleet  de  immune. ' 1  C,u- 

"  Tin    i-i  I '    I'iIm.  I.  .    i  i  ii    K'lim:  «hii:li,  see  Itiacinme-t  Cemmtnt. 

vn],  ii.  p.  Ill,  vt.l.  iv,  p.  4-i",  ;   /,',■,■,■',  If isl.  r,/,s,'.  /..,,.-.  vol    ii.  p    ■■'SI  ■ 

:/>;trlluli,lc,3  ft;-!.  ■>}  l-;-„,M  Prap.rty,  pp.  iuj,  IHO. 
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which  would  have  hecn  ill  adapted  to  the  more  obedient 
habits  of  the  French  people.  Our  municipal  privileges, 
the  rights  of  our  yeom  'V.  and  the  security  of  our  copy- 
holders, were,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  three  most  iuipnrtanl  gunriintees  for  the  liberties 
of  England. Ji  In  France  such  guarantees  were  impos- 
sible. The  real  division  being  between  those  who  were 
noble,  and  those  who  were  not  noble,  no  room  was  left  for 
the  establishment  of  inter  veiling  classes;  but  all  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  into  one  of  these  two  great  ranks.38  The 
French  have  never  had  any  thing  answering  to  our  yeo- 
maury;  nor  were  copyholders  recognized  by  their  laws, 
And,  although  they  attempted  to  introduce  into  their 
country  municipal  institutions,  all  such  efforts  were  futile; 
for,  while  they  copied  the  forms  of  liberty,  they  lacked 

ist  important  class,  the  Eng- 
>o  fur  which  I  have  collect 


vul.iii.  u  »;:t;  and  M'rlitr  tar  II*\tM<mi,  vul 
vilain,  homrna  de  n&int,  canaille,  din  qu'oi 
b&ruD,  comtg,  chcvalior,  etc." 
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that  bold  and  sturdy  spirit  by  which  alone  liberty  can  be 
secured.  They  had,  indeed,  its  image  and  superscription ; 
but  they  wanted  the  sacred  fire  that  warms  the  image 
into  life..  Every  thing  else  they  possessed.  The  show 
and  appliances  of  freedom  were  there.  Charters  were 
granted  to  their  towns,  and  privileges  conceded  to  their 
magistrates.  All,  however,  was  useless.  For  it  is  not  by 
the  wax  and  parchment  of  lawyers  that  the  independence 
of  men  can  be  preserved.  Sue"h  things  are  the  mere  ex- 
ternals; they  set  oh"  liberty  to  advantage;  they  are  as  its 
dress  and  paraphernalia,  its  holiday -suit  in  times  of  peace 
and  quiet.  But,  when  the  evil  days  set  in,  when  the  in- 
vasions nf  despotism  have  begun,  liberty  will  be  retained, 
not  by  thoso  who  can  show  the  oldest  deeds  and  the 
largest  charters,  but  by  those  who  have  been  most  inured 
to  habits  of  independence,  most  accustomed  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves,  and  most  regardless  of  that  insidious 
protection  which  the  upper  classes  have  always  been  so 
ready  to  bestow,  that,  in  many  countries,  they  have  now 
left  nothing  worth  the  trouble  to  protect. 

And  so  it  was  in  France.  The  towns,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, fell  at  the  first  shock ;  and  the  citizens  lost  those 
municipal  privileges  which,  not  being  grafted  on  the  na- 
tional character,  it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve.  Iu 
the  same  way,  in  our  country,  power  naturally,  and  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  democratic  movement,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Commons;  whoso  authority  has 
over  since,  notwithstanding  occasional  checks,  continued 
to  increase  at  the  cqiensu  of  the  more  aristocratic  parts 
of  the  legislature.  The  only  institution  answering  to  this 
in  France  was  the  States-General ;  which,  however,  had 
so  little  influence,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  native  historians, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  called  an  institution  at  all.37  Indeed, 

"  "  Lee  e'fiita-KcnSnin*  wmt  portes  3mt  In  lisle  de  dm  institutions.  Je 
in:  f;ih.  L-ciin.-il.ml  s'il  fsl  |n-rnii.  dr.  [Iniiuer  ce  Hum  a  tie.i  :ti?.-i-ij:1j!-.ti i i  ns  ni;i,Pi 
irrfgnlien. "  .Vii„il„.wr,  .1/.™-*;.  F,;t,v,>.r,  v.il  i  p.  inc.  "  Kn  France, 
lea  flats -central in.  nil  moment  meinc  ile  Iriir  |iluH  mill  a-[;it.  cV,:1.  a  .iiro 
(InTlB  le  coiirB  dll  liv"  siccle,  n'c.iil.  snore  ele  .|iu:  lie.  :u-cinVnIM.  mi  (Hiiivnir 
liali.riial  et  wiuvenl  iuv.ruui;,  hl-.lL«  Mini  mi  elaliliwcriiciil  eullBtitutiuilliel." 
(.■;■  iW,  Jitmt,  p.  3.13.  Bee  also  SIM;/,  lA-mK™,.,  vol.  p,  147;  mid 
VinMwli,  lii.it.  „',.,  /'■(rii-in,  vol.  -liv.  |>.  012. 
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the  French  were,  by  this  time,  so  accustomed  to  tho  idea 
of  protection,  and  to  tho  subordination  which  that  idea 
involves,  that  they  were  little  inclined  to  uphold  an  esta- 
blishment which,  in  their  constitution,  was  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  popular  element.  The  result  was,  that, 
by  the  fourteenth  century,  the  liberties  of  Englishmen 
were  secured  f*  and,  since  then,  their  only  concern  has 
been  to  increase  what  they  have  already  obtained.  But, 
in  that  samo  century,  in  France,  the  protective  spirit  as- 
sumed a  new  form  ;  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  succeeded  by  the  power  of  the  crown  ; 
and  there  began  that  tendency  to  centralization  which, 
having  been  pushed  still  further,  first  under  Louis  XIV"., 
and  afterwards  under  Napoleon,  hits,  become  the  bane  of 
the  French  people.3'  For,  by  it  tho  feudal  ideas  of  supe- 
riority and  submission  have  long  survived  that  barbarous 
age  to  which  alono  they  were  suited.  Indeed,  by  their 
transmigration,  they  seem  to  have  gained  fresli  strength. 
In  Franco,  every  thing  is  referred  to  one  common  centre, 
in  which  all  civil  functions  are  absorbed.  All  improve- 
ments of  any  importance,  all  schemes  for  bettering  even 
the  material  condition  of  the  people,  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  government ;  the  local  authorities  not  being 
considered  equal  to  such  arduous  tasks.  In  order  that 
inferior  magistrates  may  not  abuse  their  power,  no  power 
is  conferred  upon  them.  The  exercise  of  independent 
jurisdiction  is  almost  unknown.    Every  thing  that  is  done 

-  This  is  frankly  ac 
of  all  the  foreign  writer 

 a  AngUtem  un  gonvMnement  lib™  dtoient 


it  of  the  policy  of  Philip  tho  Fair,  in  MMy,  Oiwiu- 
liom.  vol.  ii.  !■[>.  i.V-l-l  ;  ill  /Ji.W.Tiiii'.ViWi,  ,l„r;-H  iV.i'dv  rcfwfj.f,  vol.  i.  pp. 
.11  I,  vol.  ii  pp.  37,  3h  ;  :in<l  in  H»h>l,  rh;U>-i«..r  ™  Fr,,urr,  vn!  iv. 


,J>.  170-102.  M.  liiiizn:  snvs.  pirl::,p.'  too  -Lr.  :i.t)v,  that  his  rcigll  « 
niSlamorpliose  di=  In  rnvnult  tn  .1,-].i.o-iiic,"  On  tin-  roiJiii!si(in  of  th 


poQt  de  la  ccntml._... 
I'epuque  oil  lea  Ifgiatt 

jiorte  Oil  temps  do  Philippe  1c  iJel."  Tt'iiiictna^i  nl  o  i^jol-lt,  tiul 
reign  the  ■>  ReehUtheoMa"  tega"  to  eicrdsc  Influence ;  but  thia  t 
writer  tiifei'a  a  pnielv  iml::!>lit-i:-.il  viuw,  rinii  lin.*  tlicrl.fcn:  inisiitKl. 
the  more  general  jooial  tendency  WtirA.  <ltr  Pkiht.  vol.  Viii.  p.  823. 
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must  be  done  at  head -quart  era.40  Tlic  government  is  be- 
lieved to  see  every  tHng,  knew  every  thing,  and  provide 
for  every  thing.  To  enforce  this  monstrous  monopoly, 
there  lias  been  conn  ived  a  machinery  well  worthy  of  tbo 
design.  The  entire  country  is  covered  by  an  immense 
array  of  officials;41  who,  in  the  regularity  of  their  hier- 
archy, and  in  the  order  of  their  descending  series,  form 
an  admirable  emblem  of  that  feudal  principle,  which,  ceas- 
ing to.  he  territorial,  has  now  become  persona],  In  fact, 
the  whole  business  of  the  state  is  conducted  on  the  sup- 
position, that  no  man  either  knows  his  own  interest,  or  is 
fit  to  take  care  of  himself.  So  paternal  are  the  feelings 
of  government,  so  eager  for  tin:  welfare  of  its  subjects, 
that  it  has  drawn  within  its  jurisdiction  the  most  rare,  as 
well  as  the  most  ordinary,  actions  of  life.  In  order  that 
the  French  may  not  make  imprudent  wills,  it  lias  limited 
the  right  of  bequest ;  and,  for  fear  that  they  should  be- 
queath their  property  wrongly,  it  prevents  them  from 
bequeathing  the  greater  part  of  it  at  all.    In  order  that 

"  As  several  vriliTfl  on  Imv  notice  this  system  with  a  lenient  eye  «'.'.'- 
i;iV»  tin  llnil  l',;i<ir,ii.i.  in  lEarrf  ,lr  MirMrt.  vnl.  ii.  ]i.  ;  and  Esrh- 
f«tc-'i,  Fjtttlr  ,/n  limit.,  p.  I  ■><!  :  "  Ii;  -yttrtiiij  ('■tnrri!ii|in-  do  la  cintr,.li.-;iti(,n"), 
it  may  In;  nell  to  ntaie  liuw  it  actually  works. 

Mr.  BuUtr,  wriliiijT  fiiaKy  wars  aj.Ni,  sajs  :  "  Not  only  cannot  n  coro- 

   — pnaent  of  tht  — J— '  '  ■- 


one  of  his  dopiltod  fundi. .n.nii^,  it  oanliol  even  mil  a  lmildin,',  'ho  cost 
of  which  shall  have  Inn,  Rmcti'.nrd,  »iit,.,iil  (hi-  plan  lit-iiiR  alopu'd  l.y  a 
board  of  public  works  attached  to  the  cvntiai  authority,  ami  havim;  ilie  su 

pi-ri-i-i  diiw.ii  I'. imiilii:  hoi  :ii"JiiJ  r S r.  1 1 _ h 1 1 . •  1 1,  tin,  kingdom." 

It'll  :r-r\<  .l/,.„W,  „  ,./!/„■  Mvt.ifr'  •  t  rs        Lri;ill,\ol.  ii.  p. 

M  Toeqiie  villi!,  writing  in  th<!  preset  yar  (  InVI),  hivs,  "  Sous  1'ancieu 
rvL'iiuo,  rr,,.„„.  ,1,  „„.J„„r.,l  il  n'y  avail  villi-,  linnijj,  viliaj-'i-,  111  si  petit  hi- 
iacau  F-ani...,  Iiu;>ital,  ialniipie.  .-.i'iuii:  i;i  i.nllOji-.  ipu  ].Qt  avoir  one 
vol.  hi  ti":  iikl,-|.vail.iiin-  dan  us  ail'airi"  pari  ii'ul  i  -.  -,  ai  adinmistriir  b.  pa  vo- 

donc  tons  Its  Fioncais  en  tute'llc,  ot  si  rinsolence  du  mot  ne  a'&alt  pu 
i-nc.irv  pr.nlail,:.  or,  avail  du  muni..  ilOjii  la  cl, 7. „r'- -,-U.I.,  I  A,\:i,;< 
tf.;.7 ,■■>„,■.  pj>,  7U,  SO.   ^       _  ^ 

,'i'HTiaiM  i  i  ■  ,'■  .1  r          :  i    ■  1 1  .  I  "     .  a  1  '■:   ■■  ■■  a  r .  1 1 .  ai  mi 

800,1100.  Tory "■  '- •     I-'  '/•'■:. 'I.'."-,  ii'.l.  i.  p.  :':!!';  F",'-)  ■;  v..l. 

xiv.  pp.  ]-;,  llo;  A'-jvs  ('  ,rl,'„;.  "ft!..  fc,;h,  vul  i.  p  27:!;  /.-</,,-/-•  -\"l.', 
id  wrics,  p  is...  Mr.  I.ainjr,  viiiiiiji  in  ]f.-,n,  says:  "  111  Frnnop,  at  the 
e-oiiUion  nf  [.■.uis-Plii]ip]j|..  thu  civil  functionaries  wero  Btated  to  amuuiit 
to  S07,H3(J  individuals." 
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society  'ii.-iv  Ijc  protected  by  its  police,  it  lias  directed  tliiit 
no  one  shall  travel  without  a  passport.  And  when  men 
are  actually  travelling,  they  are  met  at  every  turn  by  the 
"■same  interfering  spirit,  which,  under  pretence  of  protecting 
their  persons,  shackles  their  liberty.  Into  another  matter, 
far  more  serious,  the  French  have  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Such  is  their  anxiety  to  protect,  society  against 
criminals,  that,  when  an  offender  is  placed  at  the  bar  of 
one  of  their  courts,  there  is  exhibited  a  spectacle,  which  it 
is  no  idle  boast  to  say,  we,  iit  England,  could  not  tolerate 
fur  a  single  hour.  There  is  seen  a  great  public  magistrate, 
by  whom  the  prisoner  is  about  to  be  tried,  examining  him 
in  order  to  ascertain  his  supposed  guilt,  re-examining  him, 
cross-examining  him,  pcH'i.rmhig  the  duties,  not.  of  a  judge, 
but  of  a  prosecutor,  ami  bringing  to  bear  against  the  un- 
happy man  all  the  authority  of  his  judicial  position,  all 
his  professional  subtlety,  all  his  experience,  all  the  dex- 
terity of  his  practised  understanding.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  alarming  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the 
tendencies  of  the  French  intellect  arc  shown  ;  because  it 
supplies  a  machinery  ready  for  the  purposes  of  absolute 
power;  because  it  brings  the  administration  of  justice  into 
disrepute,  by  associating  with  it  an  idea  of  unfairness;  and 
because  it  injures  that  calm  and  eipialile  temper,  which  it 
is  impossible  fully  to  maintain  under  a  system  that  makes 
a  magistrate  an  advocate,  and  turns  the  judge  iuto  a  par- 
tizan.  But  this,  mischievous  as  it  is,  only  forms  part  of  a 
far  larger  scheme.  For,  to  the  method  by  which  criminals 
are  discovered,  there  is  added  an  analogous  method,  by 
which  crime  is  prevented.  With  this  view,  the  people, 
even  in  their  ordinary  amusements,  are  watched  and  care- 
fully superintended.  Lest  they  should  harm  each  other 
by  some  sudden  indiscretion,  precautious  are  taken  similar 
to  those  with  which  a  father  might  surround  his  children. 
In  their  fairs,  at  their  theatres,  their  concerts,  and  their 
other  places  of  public  resort,  there  are  always  present 
soldiors,  who  are  sent  to  see  that  no  mischief  is  done,  that 
there  is  no  unnecessary  crowding,  that  no  one  uses  harsh 
language,  that  no  one  quarrels  with  his  neighbour.  Nor 
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docs  tlte  vigilance  of  government  stop  there.  Even  the 
education  of  children  is  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
state,  instead  of  being  regulated  by  the  judgment  of  mas- 
ters or  parents.12  And  the  whole  plan  is  executed  with 
such  energy,  that,  as  the  French  while  men  are  never  let 
alouo,  just  so  while  children  they  aro  nevor  left  alone.13 
At  the  same  time,  it  being  reasonably  supposed  that 
adults  thus  kept  in  pupilage  cannot  be  proper  judges  of 
their  own  food,  the  government  has  provided  for  this  also, 
lis  prving  eye  follows  the  butcher  to  the  shambles,  and 
the  baker  to  the  oven.  By  its  paternal  hand,  moat  is 
examined  lest  it  should  be  bad,  and  bread  is  weighed  lest 
it  should  be  light.  In  short,  without  multiplying  in- 
stances, with  which  most  readers  must  be  familiar,  it  is 
enough  te-  say  that,  in  France,  as  in  every  eountry  where 
the  protective  principle  is  active,  the  government  has 
established  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  kind  ;  a  monopoly 
which  comes  homo  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men, 
follows  them  in  their  daily  avocations,  troubles  them  with 
its  petty,  meddling  spirit,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all, 
diminishes  their  responsibility  to  themselves;  thus  depriv- 
ing them  of  what  is  the  only  real  education  that  most 
minds  receive, — the  constant  necessity  of  providing  for 
future  contingencies,  and  the  liabit  of  grappling  with  the 
difficulties  of  life. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  tliat  the  French, 
though  a  great  and  splendid  people, — a  people  full  of 
mettle,  high-spirited,  abounding  in  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
less  oppressed  by  superstition  than  any  other  in  Kurope, — 

°  "The  government  in  Pranoe  possesses  control  over  all  the  education 

nf  111.-  tMlLlllXt,  ivit-i  till!  ewplimi  i.f  tin-  t-.tli  f.i-  the  l.lni.MliiN,  i.f  till! 
i  li  ri.'v,  v.hirii  lire  lemie.i  Mini  unit-,,  ami  their  Mulnirdiinil.-  j ri-1  Ltriti. ■n^. ' ' 
I!.),.,;-!  .,„  th,  S!„U  ,,/.<»/.,,*<„  Fr,,»t,  in   IH4I1,  ill  ./,„„■„,.'<,/ 

Mitli't  .W.  vol.  VL.  ]).  3n-t.  "II  lilt'  H!e  s  (iik.Ti  il'iri'.U'  the  l-ait  i.f  N:i|..i- 
leoli,  Bee  Mitaut  Enmy.,;  vol.  viii.  p.  -1<J.\  :  ■'  XcVW '  the  tvlmle  .-d.iQUi.jM 
of  the  empire  was  brought  effectually  under  the  direction  and  appointment 

•'  "  Much  attention  is  paid  t<>  the      1  -  i/!,lf.  <if  j.upilH j  it  beinc  n  fun- 

<h»i,  ,,li,l  i,-i,:.-i(,h-  „f  Kr,,,ielt  i '  1 1 1 1  e  n '  i  i 1 : 1  rim-  ei.ihhvi,  Vi  hi  never  he  [...ft 

ul,.i,e."  !'„;■■  ■■:■!  i.h  :/t>imil  Lthmivn  in  i-'mna  in  \b41,  in  ./oiijvi.j/  «/ .S:„li.<t . 
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have  always  been  found  unfit  to  exercise  political  power. 
Even  when  they  have  possessed  it,  tliey  have  never  been 
able  to  combine  permanence  with  liberty.  One  of  these 
two  elements  has  always  been  wanting.  They  have  had 
free  governments,  which  have  not  been  stable.  They  have 
had  stable  ^oveni clients,  which  have  not  been  free.  Owing 
to  their  fearless  temper,  they  have  rebelled,  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  rebel,  against  so  evil  a  condition.11  But 
it  docs  not  need  tho  tongue  of  a  prophet  to  toll  that,  for 
at  least  some  generations,  all  such  efforts  must  be  un- 
successful. For  mon  can  never  bo  free,  unless  they  aro 
educated  to  freedom.  And  this  ia  not  tho  education  which 
is  to  ho  found  in  schools,  or  gained  from  books ;  hut  it  ia 
that  which  consists  in  self-discipline,  in  self-reliance,  and 
in  self-government.  These,  in  England,  are  matters  of 
hereditary  descent— traditional  habits,  which  we  imbibe 
in  our  youth,  and  which  regulate  us  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  ok!  associations  of  the  French  all  point  in  another 
direction.  At  the  slightest  difficulty,  they  call  on  the  go- 
vernment for  support.  What  with  us  is  competition,  with 
them  is  monopoly.  That  which  we  effect  by  private  com- 
panies, they  effect  by  public  boards.  They  cannot  cut  a 
canal,  or  lay  down  a  railroad,  without  appealing  to  the 
government  for  aid.  With  them,  the  people  look  to  the 
rulers;  with  us,  the  rulers  look  to  the  pooplo.  With  them, 
the  executive  is  tho  centre  from  which  .society  radiates;'15 
with  us,  society  is  the  instigator,  and  the  executive  the 
organ.  The  difference  in  the  result  has  corresponded  with 
the  difference  in  the  process.    Wo  have  been  made  fit  for 

"  A  dirtinauished  French  nuthor  mj» :  "  La  France  tonffro  du  mal  du 
Ml'l;1m  ;  i-ll  i  m-i  jilii-  Niiilinii:  .[ii'iiiifiirL  iiutr.'  [kivk-,  cm  inal  c'm.i  Li  haha: 

I  imtijiitiV  Vaxlinr.  A'lfK.xV.  H'l.  ii.  [J.  l:HI.    C  iJiu-i-  AW,  .•V.'c.rv  Oriole, 

Tul,  ii.p.  80  note. 

"  It  is  tn  ill"  activity  ..f  [Lis  pvn-.MClivM  ami  cii-in, li.au/  -=] -i i  i O.iai  m: 
must  ascnl.c.  wiiiit  ii  vm  v  l'itjI  aatli'.'.itv  iit.tii-i-1  tliinv  vuars  aft',  as  "  1m 
elf  fimt  lie-  siniueiuOili',  i|"i  L-iir:n-I.Vi«L'  !<■-  iii-l  ilnti.ais  .1m  !a  Kranti-  iinnlcrlii'." 
.l/r./rr,  i„*lil.  Jtitlir.  vi.L  iv.  p.  .Mill.     U  is  alsu  li,is  wliioh,  in  IIImim'.^im  :iih1 

probably  to  the  same  pripoiplB  tiiit  their  jurists  owe  their  love  of  codificaj 

march  of  affairs,  and  show  an  undue  contempt  for  the  unaided  conclusions 
of  private  men. 
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political  power,  by  the  long  exercise  of  civil  rights  ;  they, 
m-glecting  the  exercise,  think  they  can  at  once  begin  with 
the  jiower.  We  have  always  shown  a  ilc term ination  to 
uphold  our  liberties,  and,  when  the  times  are  fitting,  to 
increase  them ;  and  this  we  have  done  with  a  decency  and 
a  gravity  natural  to  men  to  whom  such  subjects  have  long 
been  familiar.  lint  the  French,  always  treated  as  children, 
are,  in  political  matters,  children  still.  And  as  they  have 
handled  the  most  weighty  concerns  in  that  gay  and  vola- 
tile spirit  which  adorns  their  lighter  literature,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  have  failed  in  matters  where  the  first 
condition  of  success  is,  that  men  should  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  energies,  and  that 
before  they  try  their  skill  in  a  political  struggle,  their 
resources  .should  have  been  sharpened  by  that  preliminary 
discipline,  which  a  contest  with  the  difficulties  of  civil  life 
can  never  fail  to  impart. 

These  arc  among  the  considerations  by  which  we  must 
be  guided,  in  estimating  the  probable  destinies  of  the  great 
countries  of  Europe.  But  what  we  are  now  rather  con- 
cerned with  is,  to  notice  how  the  opposite  tendencies  of 
France  and  England  long  continued  to  be  displayed  in  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  their  aristocracy;  and  how 
from  this  there  naturally  followed  some  striking  differ- 
ences between  the  war  conducted  by  the  Fronde,  and  that 
waged  by  the  Long  Parliament. 

When,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of  the 
French  kings  began  rapidly  to  increase,  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  nobility  was,  of  course,  correspondingly 
diminished.  What,  however,  proves  the  extent  to  which 
their  power  had  taken  root,  is  the  undoubted  fact,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  to  them  unfavourable  circumstance, 
the  people  were  never  able  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
their  control."  The  relation  the  nobles  bore  to  the  throne 

*•  Mably  (CM.«r<:«riW,  vol,  iii.  pp.  1.14, 1,11,  3.1 2-3 IH)  has  eolVut.il  sosne 
striking  evidence  of  the  Ijminj  of  llic  Fr.nch  uoU.'S  in  tiic-  si.\uviiih  mii- 
t"rj-  ;  iind  in  Id  tlie  waninci  trneltv  with  niiitii  the)  ,^oiritc<l  Uicir  jiuivi-r 
"<  tin;  Pi.  wilt. ■null  centill-V,  we  ll.f  /1,%,1/r,  11 „lt,Hril,  s,  n,I.  \\\.  p,  |0.J, 
Vol.  viti.  p.  7'i,  v.l  40,  til,  [iii,  vol.  X.  pp.  -.-„-,. -2!,7.      |„  tlie  e'dile.iull 

crutury,  matters  Wert  Bumeuhnt  better;  but  still  the  8uboruii,;itio!i  w.is 
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became  entirely  changed;  that  which  they  bore  to  the 
people  remained  almost  the  same.  In  England,  slavery, 
or  villenage,  as  it  is  mildly  termed,  quk-klv  diminished, 
and  was  extinet  by  the  end  "of  the  sixteenth  century.*7  In 
France,  it  lingered  on  two  hundred  years  later,  and  was 
only  destroyed  in  that  great  Revolution  by  which  the  pos- 
sessors of  ill-gotten  power  were  called  to  so  sharp  an 
account."  Thus,  too,  until  the  last  seventy  years,  the 
nobles  wore  in  France  exempt  from  those  onerous  taxes 
which  oppressed  the  people.  The  taille  and  corvee  were 
heavy  and  grievous  exactions,  but  they  fell  solely  on  men 
of  ignoble  birth  ;w  for  the  French  aristocracy,  being  a  high 

excessive,  and  the  people  were  poor,  ill-treated,  and  miserable.  Compare 
II: '".  j-.-.f  Tuniiit,  vol.  iv.  p.  Lv.tr  Inn,,  ttie  E-irl  or'  <"..iv,  dated  Lyons, 
17.-,  1.  in  11,, ,!,;„:<  If,,,,;,,  v.,1.  iv.  p.  Ml;  the  sLatemeril  of  F.i.v,  in  l',ul.  'Hut. 
sol.  mi.  p.  4Mi  :  J-  f-r,;,,:.  Crtt/.,,,,,-..! .  vol.  ii.  n.  4,',  :  ami  SmilU't  T.mr  „n 
tin  Vmiiiiitiii,  edit.  17U3,  vol.  iii.  pp.  201,  202. 

"  Mr.  Beclesto  " 
had  almost  pnssud 
p.  IS:?!.  "  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  win, 
he  had  never  met  with  any  personal  or  doinesti 
bin-:.  slaves.  Mi!!  to        fuinifl.  sveti 

worth  mentioning."    Mr.  HaUam  can  find  no  ' 
the  existence  uf  villenage"  lati 

to  the  same  effect,  Harrington  on  the  ,>'";;„/..,,  pj- 
my  memory  do*  not  deceive  me,  1  have  met  with 
of  James  1.,  but  1  cannot  recall  the  passage. 

"  M.  Cassagnac  {Ctnuti  dt  (a  /rVWv.' it,,,,  v.,1.  iii.  p.  11)  rays:  "Chose 
M]rpr.:.nan:c.  ;1  v  avait  encore,  an  .]  unit  ITWt.  ji,  „uVir.,i  ri/.</  nvt  >„,!!,: 
t/ni      07)1."  :\rA  M.  liiraml  !''/."ru      i  .l  l).-„{i,  |';lri„,  1  *.->«,  p.  ;{), 

"jilsjpi  a  h  revolution  mil'  division  foinliiuieinale  p'rta^.ail  lis  perfumes 

on  pi  r:  us  ct  personar:.  s.,Lj..Ue<  a  eon. ii  don  suivi]..!."'     A  !m  ma:'.-, 

before  the  Rev i, I nt ion,  this  ahamcftil  distinction  was  nlmlishcd  by  Louis};  VI. 
in  his  own  dimming    <v ,:. i [.i.n-  K,„,'- ,!■,  />,■„:;  ,,p.        47-J,  with 

/«<  .(/■-■«, 1,  .1/;,,..  j.ri-      y'ri:n-.;       /jV:<n,  [i.dl.    I  notice  liiii  partieularly. 

heeling.  M   Monteil,  a  lear  1  ac.il  .'i-u.t:i:1  v  acenrat-  writer,  b:i;s|i..si's  Itiat 

the  nholition  took  place  earlier  than  it  really  did.  Hit!,  da  diixri  Ettiti,  vol. 
vL  p.  II)!. 

»  Caunqn-ic,  /It  hr  ffii-.'j.'i'i,  vol.  i.  pp.  IS.',  1,3;  ',V,'„,i,/,  .Ufi'flJ 
/JjW/,  p.  1  1  .  rW„,-i,,  .1/,',,,.       /,„.,,!  .V  17.  vol.  vi.  p.  Mem.  tin  ll-'i  fir 

Iti  Jfunfojjwlitft,  in  (Euertt  dr  Turcot,  vol.  vii.  p.  423  ;  Ifim.  dt  Qenlu, 

tiom^^Cw^iU^e^t^ln^  ?5™  Vi*  r*i»?vol "xii'i!  p.'j'i. 
vol.  liv.  ]).  118;  JSiinf  AiUaim,  His!,  lit.  la  Fmide.  vol.  i  p.  li">  ;  7  Vy  ■■(,■• 
.■iff-,  .!«<;.»  It  ft/ tint,  pp.  IM,  11)1,  4211,  440;  tKct„,-,t„„  It..;.  <lt*. 

vol.  ii.  p.  4IK.  vol.  i.i-  ji.  i-i>\  v„:.  iv.  p.         vol.  v.  pp.  ;nu,  11",  v,!.  vi. 
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and  chivalrous  race,  would  have  deemed  it  an  insult  to 
their  illustrious  descent,  if  they  had  been  taxed  to  the  same 
amount  as  those  whom  they  despised  as  their  inferiors.60 
Indeed,  every  thing  tended  to  nurture  this  general  eon- 
tempt.  Every  thing  was  contrived  to  humble  one  class, 
and  exalt  the  other.  For  the  nobles  there  were  reserved 
the  host  appointments  in  the  church,  and  also  the  most 
important  military  posts.51  The  privilege  of  entering  the 
army  as  nfiic.ors  was  roulined  to  them;1'-  and  they  alone 
possessed  a  prescriptive  right  to  belong  to  the  cavalry. M 
At  the  same  time,  and  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of  confu- 
sion, an  equal  vigilance  was  displayed  in  the  most  trifling 
matters,  and  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  similarity,  even 
in  the  amusements  of  the  two  classes.  To  such  a  pitch 
was  this  brought,  that,  in  many  parts  of  France,  the  right 
of  having  an  aviary  or  a  dovecote  depended  entirely  on 
a  man's  rank;  and  no  Frenchman,  whatever  his  wealth 
might  bo,  could  keep  pigeons,  unless  he  were  a  noble ;  it 
being  considered  that  these  recreations  were  too  elevated 
for  persons  of  plebeian  origin." 

Vauor,  Ills!.  J'  J-oaU  XIII,  vnl.  ii.  p.  29  i  Mm.  £Oma  Talon,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  103,  3(!'.t  .  ,1/™.  ■/.■  M,-„.;,f;!.  v„],  i.  p.  i.±  :  Tuojiin 

-ii.  i.pp.i™  - 

i,  242,  21 

very  rear 


pp.  S7,  :i:ii;  <.K.inr.  ,h  Turgat,  v 

■""    'I.  VjW.  m<>,  242  vol. vi.  p.  144,  vol.  viii.  pp.  iM,  iso. 


tin;  Hrvuliition  I  in. lit  mil,  il  was  lii'i'intil  a  great  iniui'i-s-iiui  (hat  till!  nobtaa 

"  will  L'uii'i.'iu,  in.lv.      til  (.uuai  taxation."    Si-u  a  kaiur  ii        Jcffcnoil  to 

J. lv,  d.itu.1  I'jrii.  Mav  lltli,  17S:i,  ill  Jr ';>,-.-,„'..  •  \.rre.-j,.  vnl.  ii.  -\r,-l. 
Culnparu  iltrcier  .nrr  It,,,,...,;,,,,  vol.  i.  p.  13lj. 

"  "  Lea  nobles,  qui  avairat  1c  pmilego  eichisif  dis  gnindw  digiiites  et 
.iti  K,-,s  lMMii'-liiV!./1  M;„.  ■!■■  /.'iW„/.  p.  ill  :  Me  al-,,  Mr,,,.  ,/,:  Ii,-,'!--. 
Vnl.  i.  p.  ,">li  ;   /.'M'l,,!,  ■/,  I'll,, '.!.,.:  ,.„„!  J/.j,„,  rrAu),,.;  p.  3  17  ;    llaa.tr>.  Hi*  il' 

la  Milk-  Fr*H\-ei*>,  vul.  il.  v.  :>W  ;  1,'uuipaa,  Mim.  tar  1 


Mi;,,.  ,!r 


Mi-m.de.  Si,i«r,  vul  i.  p.  r,r,.  C..«i|-a™  pp.  l!7,il!fl  ->  \ ,  'villi  ,., .  ■  <l-  "'it. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  7  1,  anrl  Ilf              <;.„.,.t.  ,„,■/.,  Hit.  V..1    i     ,   i  :< 

"  ThuH,       Til. ,u  sap  „f  Il^i,,.,  ]|[  .     i|  „.„„.[         ]-.llu.k.i,  piell  |a 

'•avakaii!  i.nliiiaiiv.  ipii  n  utuil  t(,!iip,,si''ii  urn:  <!<>  hi  r > ■ . ] , I .  "  fW 

vol,  in.  pp.  202,  2i>:lj  ali.l  see  vol.  (.  pp.  .-,nl.  .Mi:,  vol  siii    p   mil  all 

i:i  ;ii.-i-f..,-t  sMieinvnl  ,,f  ill,..  -:iiuf  fa«  in        l-i.r  II,,'  ,/.  ,  ,  ■.  ('„',-,„  ,/.-  „, 

Mni.'iti  M,l<!,„r,-        !{-,{.<  J,  F,-„, „-,■  |\„-ja>  1.H1-,  p.  ;,h  .,  .iip.  rliL'ial  vv„-k 
-■.Il  il-iinl.  :-  .-lillL'  Sillhii-^L. 
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Circumstances  like  these  are  valuable,  as  evidence  of 
the  state  of  society  to  which  they  belong;  and  their  im- 
portance will  ijeoiiiit*  peculiarly  obviuus,  when  \vc  compare 
them  with  the  opposite  condition  of  England. 

For  in  England,  neither  these  nor  any  similar  distinc- 
tions have  over  been  known.  The  spirit  of  which  our 
yeomanry,  copyholders,  and  free  burgesses  were  the  repre- 
sentatives, proved  far  too  strong  for  those  protective  and 
monopolizing  principles,  of  which  the  aristocracy  arc  the 
guardians  in  publics,  and  the  clergy  in  religion.  And  it 
is  to  the  successful  opposition  made  by  these  feelings  of 
individual  independence,  that  we  owe  our  two  greatest 
national  acts— our  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth,  and  our 
Rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  liefore,  however, 
tracing  the  steps  taken  in  those  matters,  there  is  one  other 
point  of  view  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  a  further 
illustration  of  the  early  and  radical  difference  between 
France  and  England. 

In  the  eleventh  century  there  arose  the  celebrated 
institution  of  chivalry,65  which  was  to  manners  what  feu- 
dalism was  to  politics.  This  connexion  is  clear,  not  otdy 
from  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  but  also  from  two 
general  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  chivalry  was  so 
highly  aristocratic,  that  no  one  could  even  receive  knight- 
hood unless  he  were  of  noble  birth  and  tho  preliminary 
education  which  was  held  to  be  necessary  was  carried  on 
either  in  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles,  or  else  in  their 

gnhti.iK*  still  in  force  late  in  tlie  eighteenth  century,  tliat  "eu  Di.i.phiii6, 
rn  l!r..'[;i^iic.  ._■[]  N u r [ i] : i [ i : ] i u ,  ,1  i~t  f : t- ■_■  j > i 1 1 ij  ;l  tout  r.sLmitr  d"riv«Lr  ilea  ;:<>- 
lombiera,  tuia  et  voliere;  il  ii'y  a  que  lea  nobles  qui  puissoiit  avoir  das 


p  143  :  nee  also  .Sii 

it  lj  ick  tu  ii  ivliur  [>erii)il  ;  tmt  lie  ;i|i]'i;urs  Id  !i;ivi-  faileii,  lh!)i]«li  a(  n.iiirse 

If.-s  ,;i-rin  niiiy  im  i-asily  found.     Aroriliiig  tu  <'>HH>  writers  it  uriginateil  in 

iiolili.-."'  S.siamidi,  Hilt,  da  t'raneaw,  vol.  iv.  p.  ail,  Compare  Daniel,  Hint, 
■tela  Jft/i«,  vol. i. p.  97, aa&  Uiils'  Jii<t.  of  GSiWry,  vol. i. p. 20. 
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own  baronial  castles. 51  In  the  second  place,  it  was  essen- 
tially a  protective,  and  not  at  all  a  reforming  institution. 
It  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  remedy  certain  oppres- 
sions, as  they  successively  arose;  opposed  in  this  respect 
to  the  reforming  spirit,  which,  being  remedial  rather 
than  palliative,  strikes  at  the  root  of  an  evil  by  humbling 
the  class  from  which  the  evil  proceeds,  passing  over  in- 
dividual cases  in  order  to  direct  its  attention  to  general 
causes.  But  chivalry,  so  far  from  doing  this,  was  in  fact 
a  fusion  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of 
the  protective  spirit. SB  For,  by  introducing  among  the 
nobles  the  principle  of  knighthood,  which,  being  personal, 
could  never  he  bequeathed,  it  presented  a  point  at  which 
the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  celibacy  could  coalesce  with 
the  aristocratic  doctrine  of  hereditary  descent.69  Out  of 
this  coalition  sprung  results  of  great  moment.  It  is  to 
this  that  Europe  owes  those  orders,  half  aristocratic,  half 
religious,00  the  Knights  Templars,  the  Knights  of  St. 
James,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Knights  of  St.  Mi- 
chael: cstaljliKlmioiii-s  which  iiillicti'd  the  greatest  evils  on 
society;  and  whose  members,  combining  analogous  vices, 

rmmtry  Jmtmost  frequently  their  "wa"^^™^.^^///^  of  Ch  t 
I'u.V./,  H,I.  i.  p.  HI  ;  iiliit  s™  Mi,lf-Piilayr,  Mi  ni.  >ur  I'Aiic.  Cl.nuttrit,  vol.i. 
yip.  :>!>,        "i,,<i;i  thi?  i;dur:i;ir,ti. 

"  This  combination  of  knighthood  and  religious  rites  is  often  ascribed  to 
the  crusades ;  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  it  took  place  a  little  earlier, 
n-Ltl  mu«t  i.  fi  rrcd  in  tin:  1  it  li-r  Ii;lK  nf  tin;  ukvi-iith  centnry.  Compare 
M J!.,'  !!,:■!.  „r  I:/,,; „l,;i,  v,:l.  i.  pp.  Mi,  11  ;  75„ ,„■<■(,  //<".<.'.  ,V  J/.v,™,  vol.  i. 
--   101,  102,  10S;  £oi,hh)aft„;s,  A„ci,;,  vol.  i.  |).  iii.  S»I0-]'l- 

I  {Mhi\.  iur  U  Cfirnilrrir,  v«.l.  i.  pp.  1111.123),  who  has  collected  some 
.  it  rations  (f  :hc  relit  i  ■  i-l  hi-Uvd'ti  chivalry  an,!  t.':n-  i-hiirch.  lay.-,  p.  llsi, 
enGn  la  cheralerie  Stoit  rcgardee  comme  uue  ordination,  un  saccrdocc." 


ctunlly  knighted  by  As 


rather  eiagtrerated  by  Mr.  Mills; 
n  assemblage  of  facts,  but  almost 
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enlivened  t!ie  superstition  of  monks  with  the  debauchery 
of  soldiers.  As  a  natural  consequence,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  noble  knights  were  solemnly  pledged  to  "  defend 
the  church ;"  an  ominous  expression,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history.01 
Thus  it  was  that  chivalry,  uniting  the  hostile  principles 
of  celibacy  and  noble  birth,  became  the  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  two  classes  to  which  those  principles  be- 
longed. Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  this  institution  may 
have  conferred  upon  manners,62  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  actively  contributed  to  keep  men  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  and  stopped  the  march  of  society  by  prolonging 
the  term  of  its  infancy.03 

On  this  account,  it  is  evident  that,  whether  we  look  at 
the  immediate  or  at  the  remote  tendency  of  chivalry,  its 
strength  and  duration  become  a  measure  of  the  predo- 
minance of  the  protective  spirit.  If,  with  this  view,  we 
compare  France  and  England,  we  shall  find  fresh  proof  of 
the  early  divergence,  of  ihose  countries.  Tournaments,  the 

«  MOli  Hut.  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  333.  About  tho  year  liar, 
St.  Bernini  wrote  a  discourse  in  favour  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  whidi 
"he  eitols  this  order  as  a  combination  nf  ini'CUi-.iurla  and  kni-Uli^iil. 
....  He  describes  the  design  of  it  as  l.iuii!;  lu  raw  the-  military  order  and 
knighthood  a  serious  Christian  di.-.^iioa,  and  u.  1-.m.It  war  i r. r . .  K>i,.1ihin- 
that  God  might  approve."  .Ywultr's  Hint,  of the  Church,  vol.  vii.  p.tlio.  To 

Militia  of  Christ:  "uu  uouve-1  ordre  Ac  c\^--.vV.-ric  d, 
hiretiques,  sur  le  models  da  eelui  lies  Temp-Kern,  ot  sous  le 
Christ."  JUorrntr,  /fill,  dt  C  hiquuition,  vol.  i.  pp.  52,  133, 
■  Several  writers  ascrihe  to  chivalry  tho  merit  of  softei 
of  increasing  the  influence  of  women,  fiiiatt- Palai/t,  Mem 
vol.  i.  pp.  230-223,  282,  284,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  vi.  vii.  1S9-1 
l'i>pri!,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Mi,  .-i  I  ;  .V/, ;.;■/<■'''  /-ecliira,  vol.  i.  p. 
was  such  a  tendency  i?,  [  think,  iniiii|intnhle;  hut  it  has  I 
gerated;  and  m,  anttiir-  i  if «.  i..;ssi  iI,.lh1  .[l-  reading  on  these  su 
ri^id  treatnii.nt  ^li'iwu  (:.  ^["i^i hil'v-.  id  war  in  ancient  tim 
the  ferocity  and  uncultivated  Em&nne 


jh  rank  ;  notwithstanding    

tin;  fiiir  in  iln.fn  lims  a!  chivalry."  frWi  .1/7/ itnc'i  .(.■('.'■/■■/'„  viiS.  ii. 
]|.  111.     IWnp.m.-  .!/■.■;;, ii,..;  /„•  r.v  /..(re  of  X-Hmr.i,  lr.;J<i,  pp.  115,  14S. 

»  Mr.  Hullam  {Middle  .1/..,  n.l.  ii.  p.  -MM)  -ays,  "  A  third  reproach  may 
he  m.iic  to  the  dial  actor  1  f  inijjlitai.ud.  Ilia',  it  wa.Uajid  r!a-  fi-narati.ai  ln- 
lina-n  ill-'  distil  nl  das-.-*  i,f  .o-.-ii  IV,  and  coi  i  Ii  mi  t-d  (hat  arid.-oratii-al  ipirit 
i,  by  which  the  large   '  -  ■'-=- 
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first  open  expression  of  chivalry,  are  of  French  origin." 
The  greatest  ;nnl.  indeed,  the  only  two  gve.it.  deseribers  of 
chivalry  arc  Joinville  anil  Froissiirt,  both  of  whom  were 
Frenchmen.  Bayard,  that  famous  chevalier,  who  is  always 
considered  as  the  last  representative  of  chivalry,  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  killed  when  fighting  for  Francis  I. 
Nor  was  it  until  nearly  forty  years  after  1ub  death  that 
tournaments  were  finally  abolished  in  France,  the  last  one 
having  been  held  in  15G0.W 

But  in  England,  the  protective  spirit  being  much  less 
active  than  in  France,  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
chivalry,  as  its  offspring,  had  less  influence.  And  audi 
was  really  the  case.  The  honours  that  were  paid  to 
knights,  and  the  social  distinctions  by  which  they  were 
separated  from  the  other  classes,  were  never  so  great  in 
our  country  as  in  France.™  As  men  became  more  free, 
the  little  respect  they  had  for  such  matters  still  further 
diminished.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  indeed  in  the 
very  reign  iu  which  burgesses  were  first  returned  to  par- 
liament, the  leading  symbol  of  chivalry  fell  into  such  dis- 
repute, that  a  law  was  passed  obliging  certain  persons 
to  accept  that  rank  of  knighthood  which  in  other  nations 
was  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  ambition.07   In  the  four- 

"  .SrWn.fi',  Hist,  lift  Fntapii*,  vol  iv.  [.[>.  ;i7(l,  37],  :!77 ;  Tit  rat  rt  Hi'!. 
■■/  A'w.l m].  iv.  p.  ;7.J  :  1'onf  nwin?  l'i 1" ''  .'J  rmotripB,  in  ifern. 
de  l  Aeadimic  da  Inicriptioiu,  vol  in.  p.  WO.    Kol'Ii  also  tarn  (TV  >ht 

first  introduced 


'  ■  llf.  H:lII:ui,  (  \I„:,U,     I.:,,     ml.  "  ■      1  1 

<&     

  V  I'!',''       '!■/,.  ,  II    r.    .  .  <      l|,t._i  i  .    ||;.J1    |  |  llr  . 

Cmpm  >:■.■„,,■,. ;>„!„,,,  Cl,.i-,d-r., ,  ml.  ii.  pp.  39,  40. 

'-  Mr.  ;I:iII;i,n  HVi'i!  A-j-i,  vol.  ii.  [i  W,)  u1..-ltwh,  that  the  knight,  hi 
(;ni"i:iiri;ii  wiili  .iiliiT  I'liLHif*.  "wns  addrtssfd  by  titles  of  iiu.ii:  rosier!,'  Tiny 

11"/,  (i. ,i,,iclt  -H:'  :l'm        K, „}<,•.>, I  ,/.<  ,„  fmnc,-."     The  grail 

liwum  ji.Liil  t..  kuijilitf  ill  t-'!:iu..-i!  i.'  s.i.tLtni  liv  1>m\WI  {M'lHct  i-'raucaur, 
ml.  i.  p|i.  lift,  lf>ll>  ;  :>■>.!  lin.ih-r  (/,/..„  ;«r  li,,AH,lf,  ml.  iv.  |.p.  mill,  iC7) 
tknin  France  ohhaliyflouiiibeilinoro  thin  in  any  ..;h«  c, mm-  v.  Thu 
■■  ■    i:  ■■■■    I'J  ■■■■   lii  .       /■'<■■  ■  ■  ■  ■    

n-v  I.  i.Il;!U- 
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teenth  century,  this  was  followed  by  another  blow,  which 
deprived  knighthood  of  its  exclusively  military  character; 
the  custom  having  grown  up  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  III. 
of  conferring  it  on  the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  thus 
turning  ;i  warlike  title  into  a  civil  honour."  Finally,  be- 
fore the  end  of  t ho  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 

ajnl  this  mischievous  institution  had  become  a  subject  for 
ridicule  even  among  the  people  themselves."1'  To  these 
circumstances  we  may  add  two  others,  which  seem  worthy 
of  observation.  The  first  is,  that  the  French,  notwithstand- 
ing their  many  admirable  qualities,  have  always  beeu 
more  remarkable  fur  personal  vanity  than  the  English;70 


(■lidtllw:,  til|)|>lk->l  liy  cuiuprLe! 
a  leu  tent  as  null  at  ail  able  j 
French,  calls  llioni  "  the  vail 
Ilcujh,  ill  .I,/-m>  Lift  of  Add< 
t fl i.l  ruJlu^  Ijriijciplc      liifj  Fru> 
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a  peculiarity  partly  rcfcrrible  to  those  chivalric  traditions 
which  even  their  occasional  republics  have  been  unable  to 
destroy,  and  which  makes  them  attach  undue  importance 
to  external  distinctions,  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  dress 
and  manners,  but  also  medals,  ribbons,  stars,  crosses,  and 
the  like,  which  we,  a  prouder  people,  have  never  held  in 
sucli  high  estimation.  The  other  circumstance  is,  that 
ihii'IMiig  has  from  the  beginning  been  more  popular  in 
France  than  in  England;  and  as  this  is  a  custom  which 
wo  owe  to  chivalry,  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  countries  supplies  another  link  in  that  long  chain 
of  evidence  by  which  we  must  estimate  their  national  ten- 
dencies.71 

The  old  associations,  of  which  these  facts  are  but  the 
external  expression,  now  continued  to  act  with  increasing 

"  Therelation  between  eh ivalry  and  duelling  has  been  noticed  by  several 
writers;  and  in  France,  where  the  chivalric  spirit  waa  not  completely  do- 
atrored  until  the  Revolution,  we  find  occasional  traces  of  this  emmi-vioii 
oven  in  tin:  rf-tp,  of  [.mm  XVI.  fur  instance,  in  .['■■>„.  ■!•  La'-nclX, 

vol.  i.  p.  rli,  :i  eiir-ioni  letter  in  :eear,i  to  oliivnlrv  sn iil  duelling  in  I77,".  In 
England  there  is,  1  ticlieve.  i:o  evidence  of  eve:-.  ;i  i-r.y-h-  private  linel  \;Ai.-i 
fouj-ht  earlier  thiui  tile  sixteenth  eentnrv.  innl  there  wi  le  l.i.l  nianv  till  t'ae 
hitler  half  .if  F.livulieth's  reieni:  hut  in  Franee  the  custom  arose  early  in  tin) 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  tin-  si\teen1h  ii  ine-.ine  usual  for  the  seconds  to 
l^ht  I-  uell  I,.- 'tin-  prii,ci|.;ili..  r,„n(.:ire  .!/„„,■  (.-siVr,  .[/„„.„;:.  Fn,,.y  vol.  ii. 
]i.  !:!!■,  with  M,.„i,i/.  II-:.  ,i;.-,:-.<  j-na,  vol.  vi.  |..  -in.  From  that  lime  the 
love  uf  the  French  for  ilnellini;  la-came  ([iiilt  a  [la.ssion  until  the  end  of  the 

le.'i  t.j  the  Kcvi.;i:ti.,n,  can.ed  its  comparative  cessation.  Nellie  idea  limy  be 
formed  of  the  tnimnnii,  r\l.i:[  i.f  [hi.  pincli.v  former]  v  in  i-'rance,  hy  e'..m- 
inirin;'  tile  fiilniviii-  [:assa(;es;  which  I  have  the  more'  )il  .een;n-  in  hiiiiLrin:; 

locetln-r,  as  i  n'r  Inn  writlk-ti  even  a  InleniUc  hislurv  i.f  ilncllinii.  n-.t- 

ni-h.iii  ni:.;!.  (■;,-  ._.ro:.t  [in rt  \:  .nice  [  hived  in  European  so-icty.  llf  Than, 
lift.  I';,,,:  vol.  is.  pp.  Mi,  .V«,  vol.  iv.  p.  r,l  .  I>,„„.!,  M,!ic  Fr-iwct, 
Vi.l.  ii.  ;>.  ,Wi  ;  (/■',„ ..,.,,„,>.,,  vl.  i.  p.  Ml,  vul.  iii.  |i.  -It'i;,  vol.  vi.  p. 

\'2i.  vi.].  viii.  [i.  ;l,  vol.  is.  [>.  .in-;  I  ■„,;„■:,  „,/■■„„„,  .,,:,i,r  Jl-„r„  IV., 

in  W,  Ji;..i,.,;,;,l  .!■,.,„( i„f ,■„,„,  p.  ih'7;  H,<.  A'»mi'..  Il.Ti-,  edit.  (lifford, 
Vol.  vi.  p.  (id  ;  ll.thuirr.  Hist.  'It  I'.tnr.  I  IW.-,.  :!,1  ,:dil.),  v„l.  iv.  p.  5(i7, 
vol.  v.  pp.  Hun,  :!!,[;  J,.  CI.  re,  lhU}.>!kr.,n.  r.n::  vul.  N\-  1>.  i-li  ;  /.-;(/■.-'  «V 
'     ■  -       B30;  G^fiyu*,  IIU  ,ll.i  R;-t..,,t„,  vol.  viii.  p.  tin:  Co,~ 


^"a'Jt'1"1" 


tfObtrkirch,  vol.i.  p.  71,  edit.  Loud.  1  ■  /.,■/-,-.■..■  i  ,„-./,7..i  .(", I  „■'.,-,■„ .,h  v,.l.  i. 
P-  ill  ;   l..;-:;>  ,<■■  l).:,M\,,„l  .i  irr.eM.o-,  vol.  iii.  p.  iV,  vul.'iv.  pji.  -J  7,  lis, 

l.is:  /:,..;.'/ ;.r,  .>/■«>„,  .!/,■/,/„ „■.,/,-.  /.y.w.  /'..-,„..-,  pp. «.  ;  l;,..,,.  r„;„. 
vol.  v.  ],[,.  -mid,  -I,.;;,  v.,1.  i.viii.  -in,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  1^7,  -lui,  voi.  xlviii. 
p.  322,  vol.  xlii.  p.  130. 
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vigour.  Id  France,  the  protective  spirit,  carried  into  reli- 
gion, was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Reformation,  and 
preserve  to  the  clergy  the  forma,  at  least,  of  their  ancient 
supremacy.  In  England,  the  pride  of  men,  and  their  ha- 
bits of  self-reliance,  enabled  them  to  mature  into  a  system 
what  ia  called  the  right  of  private  judgment,  by  which 
some  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  were  eradicated  ; 
and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  being  quickly  suc- 
ceeded, first  by  (scepticism,  and  then  by  toleration,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  subordination  of  the  church  to  the 
state,  for  which  we  are  pre-eminent,  and  without  a  rival, 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  very  same  tendency, 
acting  in  politics,  displayed  analogous  results.  Our  an- 
cestors found  no  difficulty  in  humbling  the  nobles,  and 
reducing  them  to  comparative  insignificance.  The  wars 
of  tho  Roses,  by  breaking  up  the  leading  families  into  two 
hostile  factions,  aided  this  movement  ;"2.  and,  after  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  English- 
man, even  of  the  highest  rank,  venturing  to  carry  on  those 
private  wars,  by  which,  in  other  countries,  the  great  lords 
still  disturbed  the  peace  of  society."3  When  the  civil  con- 
tests subsided,  the  same  spirit  displayed  itself  in  the  policy 
.  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  For,  those  princes,  despots 
as  they  were,  mainly  oppressed  the  highest  classes;  and 
even  Henry  VIII.,  notwithstanding  his  barbarous  cruolties,  j 
was  loved  by  the  people,  to  whom  his  reign  was.  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  beneficial.  Then  there  came  the  Refor- 
mation ;  which,  being  an  uprising  of  the  human  mind,  was 
essentially  a  rebellious  movement,  and  thus  increasing  the 
insubordination  of  men,  sowed,  in  tho  sixteenth  century, 
the  seeds  of  these  j^reai  political  I'evcUitinsis.  which,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  broke  out  in  noarly  every  part  of 


™  Otl  till;  efiWl  wf  til, 
l.u.i?.  t'-iriitf.  //■*.  vol.  i.  \ 
/:<d-.;^:<  E,.,,{,.>!<  Ami.,. 
rather  traritoriiil,  l..!-si-ii,  .' 

™  "  The  last  instinct- 
men  in  England  occurs  i 
(IK,  p.  123. 
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epochs  is  a  subject  full  of  interest  ;  but.  for  the  purpose 
of  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  suck 
events,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
explain  the  sympathy  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  aris- 
tocratic classes,  and  prove  how  the  same  circumstances 
that  were  fatal  to  the  one,  also  prepared  the  way  for  the 
downfall  of  the  other. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  n 
large  majority  of  the  nobility  were  opposed  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  Tins  we  know  from  the  most  decisive 
evidence;  and,  even  if  we  had  no  such  evidence,  a  general 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  would  induce  lis  to  sus- 
pect that  such  was -the  case.  For,  the  aristocracy,  by  the 
very  conditions  of  their  existence  must,  as  a  body,  always 
bo  averse  to  innovation.  And  this,  not  only  because  by 
a  change  they  have  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain,  but 
because  some  of  t  heir  most  pleasurable  emotions  are  con- 
nected with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  present.  Jn 
the  collision  of  actual  life,  their  vanity  is  sometimes  of- 
fended by  the  assumptions  of  inferior  men;  it  is  Irrouently 
wounded  by  the  successful  competition  of  able  men.  These 
are  mortifications  to  which,  in  tho  progress  of  society, 
their  liability  is  constantly  increasing.  But  the  moment 
they  turn  to  the  past,  they  see  in  those  good  old  times 
which  are  now  gone  by,  many  sources  of  consolation. 
There  they  find  a  period  in  which  their  glory  is  without 
a  rival.  When  they  look  at  their  pedigrees,  their  quar- 
tering*, their  escutcheons  ;  when  they  think  of  the  purity 
of  their  blood,  and  the  antiquity  of  their  ancestors,— they 
experience  a  comfort  which  ought  amply  to  atone  for  any 
present  inconvenience.  The  tendency  of  this  is  very  ob- 
vious, and  has  shown  itself  in  the  history  of  every  aris- 
tocracy the  world  has  yet  seen.  Men  who  have  worked 
themselves  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch,  as  to  believe  that  it 
is  any  honour  to  have  had  one  ancestor  who  came  over 
with  the  Normans,  and  another  ancestor  who  was  present 
at  the  first  invasion  of  Ireland, — men  who  have  reached 
this  ecstasy  of  the  fancy  are  not  disposed  to  stop  there, 
but,  by  a  process  with  which  most  minds  are  familiar, 
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they  generalize  their  view;  and,  even  on  matters  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  their  fame,  they  acquire  a  habit 
of  associating  grandeur  with  antiquity,  and  of  measuring 
value  by  ago;  thus  transferring  to  the  past  an  admiration 
which  otherwise  they  might  reserve  for  the  present. 

The  connexion  between  llie.se  feelings  and  those  which 
animate  the  clergy  is  very  evident.  What  the  nobles  are 
to  politics,  that  are  the  priests  to  religion.  Both  classes, 
constantly  appealing  to  the  voice  of  antiquity,  rely  much 
on  tradition,  and  make  great  account  of  upholding  esta- 
blished customs.  Both  take  for  granted  that  what  is  old 
is  better  than  what  is  new  ;  and  that  in  former  times 
there  were  means  of  discovering  truths  respecting  govern- 
ment and  theology  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  ages, 
no  longer  possess.  And  it  may  he  added,  that  the  simi- 
larity of  their  functions  follows  from  the  similarity  of  their 
principles.  Both  are  eminently  protective,  stationary,  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  conservative.  It  is  believed 
that  the  aristocracy  guard  the  state  against  revolution, 
and  that  the  clergy  keep  tho  church  from  error.  The 
first  are  the  enemies  of  reformers ;  the  others  arc  the 
scourge  of  heretics. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  province  of  this  Introduc- 
tion to  examine  how  far  these  principles  arc  reasonable, 
or  to  inquire  into  tho  propriety  of  notions  which  suppose 
that,  on  certain  subjects  of  immense  importance,  men  are 
to  remain  stationary,  while  on  all  other  subjects  they  are 
constantly  advancing.  But  what  I  now  rather  wish  to 
point  out,  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  two  great  conservative  and  protective  classes 
were  weakened  by  that  vast  movement,  the  Reformation, 
which,  though  completed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
been  prepared  by  a  lung  chain  of  intellectual  antecedents. 

Whatever  the  prejudices  of  some  may  suggest,  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  unbiased  judges,  that  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation  was  neither  inc.ro  nor  less  than  an  open 
rebellion.  Indeed,  the  mere  mention  of  private  judg- 
ment, on  which  it  was  avowedly  based,  is  enough  to  sub- 
stantiate this  fact.     To  establish  the  right  of  private 

X  "frft*u..4rrK  d-\y<i:  /••>««•  .<»/  -/L  .  '.• 
f&—*  t%M-H    ■■■■■  '  »iv  '.  ;t  •  . 
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judgment,  was  to  appeal  from  tlie  church  to  individuals; 


to  test  the 
laymen  ;  it 


i  pn 


od  by  t 


of  the  ruled  i 
although  the  Reformed  clerg; 
ganized  thsmseli 
abandon  the  grei 


of  tl 


of 


trivance,  still,  this  o\ 
tlie  Reformation  itsi 
England,  during  th< 
during  the  reigns  of  h> 


rulers.  And 
so  soon  as  they  had  or- 
•archy,  did  undoubtedly 
manciple  with  which  they  started,  and 
rticles  and  canons  of  their  own  con- 
;ght  not  to  blind  us  to  the  morits  of 
:lf.     The  tyranny  of  the  church  of 
of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more 
)  succors,  was  hut  the 


turn 


f  the 


aim 


begets 

porUnce  of  the  movement  by  which  the  power  was  ori- 
^'inailv  obtained.  For,  men  could  not  forget  that,  tried  by 
the  old  theological  theory,  the  church  of  England  was  a 
schismatic  establishment,  and  could  only  defend  itself  from 
the  charge  of  heresy  by  appealing  to  that  private  judg- 


ment, to  the  uxcrcisc  of  which  it  owed  i 
of  the  rights  of  which  its  own  proceeding 
in  Traction.  It  was  evident,  that  if,  in 
private  judgment  wore  supreme,  it  becan 


h  that  judgment  c 


hand,  if  the 


of  pri- 


ed u 


iateuce,  but 
a  constant 


i  the  other 


li  of  England  was  guilty  of  apostasy,  inasmuch  as 
its  founders  did,  by  virtue  of  the  interpretation  which  their 
own  private  judgment  made  of  the  Bible,  abandon  tenets 
which  they  had  hitherto  held,  stigmatize  thoso  tenets  as 
idolatrous,  and  openly  renounce  their  allegiance  to  what 
had  for  centuries  been  venerated  as  the  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic church. 


This 
be  kept  i 


mplo 


whi. 


-1.1,  indeed, 


of  the  great  truth  it  conveys  was  preserved  by  the  writ- 
ings and  teachings  of  the  Puritans,  and  by  those  habits  of 
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thought  natural  to  an  inquisitive  age.  And  when  the  full- 
ness of  time  hail  come,  it  did  not  fail  to  bear  its  fruit.  It 
continued  slowly  to  fructify ;  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  its  seed  had  quickened  into  a  life, 
the  energy  of  which  nothing  could  withstand.  That  same 
right  of  private  judgment,  which  the  early  Reformers  had 
loudly  proclaimed,  was  now  pushed  to  an  extent  fatal  to 
those  who  opposed  it.  This  it  was  which,  carried  into 
politics,  overturned  the  government ;  ami,  carried  into  re- 
ligion, upset  the  church.7*  For,  rebellion  and  heresy  arc 
hut.  dittcrent  forms  of  the  same  disregard  of  tradition,  the 
same  bold  and  independent  spirit.  Both  aro  of  the  nature 
of  a  protest  made  by  modern  ideas  against  old  associa- 
tions. They  are  as  a  struggle  between  the  feelings  of 
tho  present  and  the  memory  of  the  past.  Without  the 
exorcise  of  private  judgment,  such  a  contest  could  never 
take  place ;  the  mere  conception  of  it  could  not  enter  the 
minds  of  men,  nor  would  they  even  dream  of  controlling, 
by  their  individual  energy,  those  abuses  to  which  all  great 
societies  are  liable.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
natural,  that  the  exercise  of  this  judgment  should  be  op- 
posed by  those  two  poworful  classes,  who,  from  their  posi- 
tion, their  interests,  and  the  habits  of  their  mind,  are  more 
prone  than  any  other  to  cherish  antiquity,  cleave  to  super- 
annuated customs,  and  uphold  institutions  which,  to  use 
their  favourite  language,  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  fathers. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  are  able  to  see  with  great 
clearness  tho  intimate  connexion  which,  at  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  existed  between  the  English  nobles  and  tho 
Catholic  clergy.  Notwithstanding  many  exceptions,  an 
immense  majority  of  both  classes  opposed  the  Roforma- 

"  Clarendon  {/Hit.  of  t'it  ltAJti',r.,  p.  »•),  in  a  very  anery  spirit,  but 
Willi  perfect  truth,  limit'.'.  innm-i-  tin-  y.'ir  li'-id)  t!:.:  <onii,'*iini  !>.■(  "i:.-n  ";i 
proud  and  venomous  dislike  against  tho  discipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  so  by  define!,  m*  the  pni^v 'M  is  very  natural)  an  equal  irreverence  tu 
tlie  );.n-emment  uf  the  state  too."    The  .Spanish  guvt-miucnt,  perhaps,  mora 

tLllI  :i!:V  Mill.!  ill   l-Jlll-ijpC,  ll.11  llLni'.l-atu'.iJ   lillS  nlillh.'U  ■    aVui  .;V,:l,       .  [l11L-  .lJ 

\7~!>,  ji'i  eeiiel  of  (,'liiirlvs  IV.  declared,  "ojll'il  y  a  crime  il  ln'itic  it;iin  toll'. 
OB  qui  tend,  ou  contribue,  a  propager les  ideas  revolution  uuirea  ."  Utn-aJ'., 
Jiin.  <U  I'lniuuUitm,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
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tion,  because  it  was  based  on  that  right  of  p riv a. te  judg- 
ment, of  which  they,  as  the  protectors  of  old  opinions,  were 
tin:  natural  antagonists.  All  this  can  excite  no  surprise; 
it  wan  in  the  order  of  things,  and  strictly  accordant  with 
the  spirit  of  those  two  great  sections  of  society.  Fortun- 
ately, however,  for  our  country,  die  throne  was  now  occu- 
pied by  a  sovereign  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
who,  instead  uf  yielding  to  the  two  classes,  availed  herself 
of  the  temper  of  the  ago  to  humble  them.  The  manner 
in  which  this  was  effected  by  Elizabeth,  in  respect,  first 
to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  afterwards  to  the  Protestant 
clergy,75  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  our 
history  ;  and  in  an  account  of  the  reign  of  the  great  queen, 
I  hope  to  examine  it  at  considerable  length.  At  present, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  her  policy  towards  tho 
nobles, — that  other  class  with  which  the  priesthood,  by 
their  interests,  opinions,  and  associations,  have  always 
much  in  common. 

Elizabeth,  at  her  accession  to  the  throne,  finding  that 
tho  ancient  families  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  na- 
turally called  to  her  councils  advisors  who  were  more 
likely  to  uphold  the  novelties  on  which  the  ago  was  bent. 
She  selected  men  who,  being  little  burdened  by  past  asso- 
ciations, were  more  inclined  to  favour  present  interests. 
The  two  Bacons,  the  two  Cecils,  Knollys,  Sadler,  Smith, 
Throgmorton,  Walsingham,  were  the  most  eminent  states- 
men and  diplomatists  in  her  reign ;  but  all  of  them  were 
commoners; -only  one  did  she  raise  to  the  peerage;  and 
they  were  certainly  nowiso  remarkable,  either  for  tho  rank 
of  their  immediate  connexions,  or  for  the  celebrity  of  their 
remote  ancestors.  They,  however,  were  recommended  to 
Elizabeth  by  their  great  abilities,  and  by  their  determina- 
tion to  uphold  a  religion  which  the  ancient  aristocracy 
naturally  opposed.  And  it  is  observable  that,  among  the 
aecusnti'His  which  the  Catholics  brought  against  the  queen, 

»  The  gonorol  character  of  her  policy  toward?  the  Protestant  English 
MsiiuTis  in  ?ri:iim-il  up  v.-y  fairly  l,v  CnlliiT ;  t!u,!i|.h  hi-,  as  a  |.vn1Wi'n]:il 
l>i  :!cr.  i,  !::■(. ir.,!lv  :[ i-:, ,1, a >n\  wi'.h  ht-r  ili -.ri^i  rd  f.ji  ill'.'  aiadi  "f  tIl"  i-il N n'l] . 

(  '„  ■,  „...  i  Ecda.  J/ui.  of  Ortat  Britain,  vol.  vii.  pp.  2<S7,  258,  edit.  Barhnm, 
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they  taunted  her,  not  only  with  lorsakiny:  the  old  religion, 
but  also  with  neglecting  the  old  nobility.'11 

Nor  floes  it  require  much  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  time  to  see  the  justice  of  this  charge.  What- 
ever explanation  we  may  choose  to  give  of  the  fact,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there 
wjls  an  open  and  constant  opposition  between  the  nobles 
and  the  executive  government.  The  rebellion  of  156D 
Wits  essentially  an  aristocratic  movement;  it  was  a  rising 
of  tbo  great  families  of  the  north  against  what  they  con- 
sidered the  upstart  and  plebeian  administration  of  the 
quceu.77    Tho  bitterest  enemy  of  Elizabeth  was  certainly 

»  One  of  the  charges  ninth,  in  l;-,8f>,  Siiim  V.  publicly  brought  against 
i;ii/,-iii.-:h.  was,  liiiil  "  ilic  liaiii  :vii:;t  'i  ;uid  i  :u-\  l ■  j ■_- : i  1, ; I u  armt  lit  noliiliU, 
ami  jiriisiM.ri'il  t"  li'unmr  oti-i-nn.-  ].t-i.;>Ii>."  Ihn'-r't  .V'm.  Cmhiiir.^  v.'.]. 

ii.  p.  4.     Persons  also  reproaches  her  with  hor  low-lnim  inmistere,  and  Buys 


.,li1<:.se  an-lmse  iili-vi?  an*  di^iiiliV,  time 
nesuouveous,  sails  naisBauco,  et  indigiies 

« lei  poaider." 

"  To  the  philosophic  tii;hii  i:ui  this  n  Ivllh.n,  ttuui^-li  imt  sufficiently  ap- 
rcdatcd  hy  ordinary  writ*™,  is  a  vtrv  ininnrtaiit  a  ulv,  txrauue  it  is  tlio 
list  attempt  c»er  wade  by  the  great  Kuglish  families  to  establish  their  au- 
tlie.rily  li>  f.  -i  i.o  ..firms.     Mr.  WriL-lil  says,  that  pnil-ribly  all  ihniv  :vh.>  tnuk 

a  Loading  pa  '  

milies  of  tht 


es^  Wrjtt'iEliiaieti^faB,  vol.  i.n 


said  to  bo  "  nil  of  tho  best  farnilh 

But  the  ni"-t  t.Tiij.lijt.-  evidcuec  M  llavi;  rvsjii-elni!;  lliis  stni-.'-le,  <■<,!!- 

sists  ..f  rh.-  1-..1I.--H         uf  i.iviiml  d  s.'.i:ii,-ins  ,.„i,:i»!;rd  in  ism  l,y  Sir  ('. 

Sh:,i|..j,   i.r  ;li.:  tit!,:  ■  ,f  .)/,  .„...ri.n'.<  <-/.".»  tt*Wti;„  «f  l.iiltt.    They  a  lion 

v,:ry  d.Mily  tli-j  rral  iiataiv  of  It,,-  oiitlnval.-.  On  ITili  N,.v,.|h1iit  I  .'.(In,  Kir 
Clo:;."'  I!  '■■<■'  ,.'T!Us,  that  the  complaint  of  the  iiiEiir^i.t.-  n,  that  "t!n.Te 
was  <j,-i:ain.:  rnnn-i-Lois  l'i-u]h  ii"  (i.i  iTi'i't)  "  iii  a  I  mute  ill.:  prince,  which 

ha  <  i  si-!  ii  Ivil  lli.  hiiily  fn.m  I  in-  nrima-."  ,ti:.,  .\h,„;ri-l<,  p.  42 ;  aud  the 

editor's  tu.te  says  that  tills  is  one  nf  tiiu  diart'cs  ruLiili-  in  all  tin-  proclama- 
tions I iv  tin:  rail..  Perhaps  tin:  most  inuiims  pr.>.,f  nf  h..w  lii.turhni,  tin. 
policy  of  Elizabeth  had  become,  is  contained  in  a  friendly  letter  from  .-ii  e.i 
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Mary  of  Scotland;  and  the  interests  of  Mary  were  pub- 
licly defended  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, tlio  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel ;  while  there  is  season  to  believe  that  her  cause 
was  secretly  favoured  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Earl  of 
S  us.se  x. 76 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  of  interests  could  not 
escape  the  sagacity  of  the  English  government.  Cecil, 
who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth, 
and  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  forty  years,  made 
it  part  of  his  business  to  study  the  genealogies  and  ma- 
terial  resources  of  the  great  families;  and  this  he  did,  not 
out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  in  order  to  increase  his  control 
over  them,  or,  as  a  great  historian  says,  to  let  them  know 
"that  his  eye  was  upon  them."79  The  queen  herself, 
/-  though  too  fond  of  power,  was  by  no  means  of  a  cruel 
disposition ;  but  she  seemed  to  delight  in  humbling  the 
nobles.  On  them  her  hand  fell  heavily ;  and  there  is 
hardly  to  bo  found  a  single  instance  of  her  pardoning 
their  offences,  while  she  punished  several  of  them  for  acts 
which  would  now  be  considered  no  offences  at  all.  She 
was  always  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  authority ;  and  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that,  taking  them  as  a  class,  they 
were  during  her  long  and  prosperous  reign  treated  with 
unusual  disrespect.  Indeed,  so  clearly  marked  was  her 
policy,  that  when  the  ducal  order  became  extinct,  she 
refused  to  renew  it ;  and  a  whole  generation  passed  away 
to  whom  the  name  of  duke  was  a  mere  matter  of  history, 
a  point  to  bo  mooted  by  antiquaries,  but  with  which  the 
business  of  practical  life  bad  no  concern,80  Whatever 

to  Cecil,  dated  fith  Jumniy  lsfii)  (JfriwiVj,  p.  137),  one  paragraph  of 
which  begins,  "  Of  lata  years  few  young  noblemen  have  been  employed  in 

™  ffoSon.i  p.l30j  irajonf,  v.  pp.  97, 10S ;  Tumtr,  sii.  pp.  24fl,  317. 

"  il'dtuin's  Cu,i.<l.  His',  vul.  i.  p.  Li  J 1  ;  :m  interesting  passage.  Turner 
II!,.  !.  i.l  /■;,-.;!, i, in',  v 1 1 1 .  itii.  p.  2;!7)  iiivs.  Mint,  i  i  d]  "  iii:L.iv  [lie  1  i.-i ult-ney  tit 
the  •i-.-il  l,,rils  t...  r.j:iihiiu  iiL'wiiit  tin-  ltuh-sl,  (liiit  tliev  might  reinstate  the 
ptct-.ij.-e  ii;  til,;  power  fmm  wiik-h  tin:  h..iLn-  ..f  Tudor  bad  aeprtmei  it." 

"  In  1672  the  order  of  dukea  bocuine  citiuct;  and  was  not  revived  till 
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may  be  her  other  faults,  she  was  on  this  subject  always 
consistent.  Although  she  evinced  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  surround  the  throne  with  men  of  ability,  she  cared 
little  for  those  conventional  distinctions  by  which  the  * 
minds  of  ordinary  sovereigns  are  greatly  moved.  She 
made  no  account  of  dignity  of  rank  ;  she  did  not  even 
care  for  purity  of  blood.  She  valued  men  neither  for  the 
splendour  of  their  ancestry,  nor  for  the  length  of  their 
pedigrees,  nor  for  the  grandeur  of  their  titles.  Such  .! 
questions  she  left  for  her  degenerate  successors,  to  the  !/" 
size  of  whose  understandings  they  were  admirably  fitted,  j 
Our  great  queen  regulated  her  conduct  by  another  stand- 
ard. Her  large  and  powerful  intellect,  cultivated  to  its 
highest  point  by  reflection  and  study,  taught  her  the  true 
measure  of  affairs,  and  enabled  her  to  see,  that  to  make 
a  government  flourish,  its  councillors  must  be  men  of 
ability  and  of  virtue;  but  that  if  these  two  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  the  nobles  may  be  left  to  repose  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  leisure,  unoppressed  by  those  cares  of  the 
state  for  which,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  are 
naturally  disqualified  by  the  number  of  their  prejudices 
and  by  the  frivolity  of  their  pursuits. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt  was  made, 
first  by  James,  and  then  by  Charles,  to  revive  the  power 
of  the  two  great  protective  classes,  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy.  But  so  admirably  had  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  been 
supported  by  the  general  temper  of  the  age,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  for  the  Stuarts  to  execute  their  mischie-  \ 
yous  plans.  The  exercise  of  private  judgment,  both"  in 
religion  and  in  politics,  had  become  so  habitual,  that  these 
princes  were  unable  to  subjugate  it  to  their  will.  And  as 
Charles  I.,  with  inconceivable  blindness,  and  with  an  ob-  l/ 
Btinacy  even  greater  than  that  of  his  father,  persisted  in 
adopting  in  their  worst  forms  the  superannuated  theories 

I'ifLV  vr.ir.  nCtti-ii-unls,  m-  1  n ■  - 1  ,'nliii:S  !.  n.i.ik'  r:iu  ji-.i-Tililr  Villi,. is  link,.  ,,f 
JJui-kiiighani.  I'.bitkH <i iif'j  t'»m;,'iit«rirs,  vol.  i.  p.  :S»7.  Tins  evLdi-ntly 
nUi-iiciri]  ntii-mii,!! .  fur  Hen  ,1  wii.-im,  in  one  of  hit  cuiiiudiai  in  Hi  in,  mni- 
li'.HK  "  rlif  n'L'.  iu.il  heresy  that  KngliHiil  Ih  jvim  no  dukes."  Jtnuen*  Wort*, 
edit.  Gilford,  I  -Hi.  vijL  y.  p.  -17,  ivIiuM!  GilFurd,  not  being  nwiire  of  the  ci- 
tiuctiou  in  1S72,  has  made  an  u us.it iHfiictory  note. 
VOL.  I,  UQ 
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of  protection,  and  attempted  to  enforce  a  scheme  of  go- 
vernment which  men  from  their  mci-u^ihir  independence 
were  determined  to  reject,  there  inevitably  arose  that 
memorable  collision  which  is  well  termed  The  Great  Re- 
bellion of  England.81  The  analogy  between  this  and  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  I  have  already  noticed:  but  what 
we  have  now  to  consider,  and  what,  in  the  next  chapter, 

between  our  Rebellion,  and  those  eon  temporary  wars  of 
the  Fronde,  to  which  it  was  in  some  respects  very  similar. 

«  Clarendon  {Hi-:,  of!/-  to-Mlwn,  p.  2]fi)  truly  ciRa  it  "tlie  rooBt  pro- 
iiijin-L!^  r:ii(i  t!iL-  li"l'ksl  vi:ln'ilii..!i,  ".h:it  Jul  age  or  country  ever  brought 
forth."    Set  aim  n  1:111:  .trikiii"  itiiLiiik-  ill  I  Vm; r,W.-\  Mrni'iirs,  p.  207. 


Dn.li:od  !:■.■  Cot 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  object  of  the  last  chapter  was,  to  inquire  Into  the 
origin  of  the  protective  spirit.  From  the  evidence  there 
ciillcck'il,  it  appears  that  this  spirit  was  lirsi  urguiiufi'il 
into  a  distinct  secular  form  at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages  ; 
but  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  then  arose,  it  was, 
from  the  beginning,  much  less  powerful  in  England  than 
in  France.  It  has  likewise  appeared  that,  in  our  country, 
it  continued  to  lose  ground  ;  while  in  France,  it  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century  assurm 


of  the  history  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  I  now  purpose  to 
follow  this  up  a  little  further,  and  point  out  how  this  dif- 
ference explains  flu:  ilisn-epruicv  between  the  civil  wars  of 
England,  and  those  which  at  the  same  time  broke  out  in 
France. 
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round  the  throne.5  And  the  name  given  to  the  two  par- 
ties, of  lloundl leads3  and  Cavaliers*  proves  that  the  true 
Datura  of  this  opposition  was  generally  known.  It  proves 
that  men  were  aware  that  a  question  was  at  issue,  upon 
which  England  was  divided,  not  so  much  by  the  particular 
interests  of  individuals,  as  by  the  general  interests  of  the 
classes  to  which  those  individuals  hi.'li.Higi'd. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  French  rebellion,  there  is  no 
trace  of  so  large  a  division.  The  objects  of  the  war  were 
in  both  countries  precisely  the  same;  the  machinery  by 
which  those  objects  were  attained  was  very  different. 
The  Fronde  was  like  our  Rebellion,  insomuch  that  it 
was  a  struggle  of  the  parliament  against  the  crown;  an 
attempt  to  secure  liberty,  and  raise  up  a  barrier  against 
the  despotism  of  government.6    So  far,  and  so  long,  as  we 

meiit  was  chiefly  royalist."  H-ilUmi  Canst.  !!'"<-  vol.  i.  p.  S78.  Fee  also 
L'm-iriVt  Hi-.',  of  J:'in/!aiid,  vol.  vi.  p.  30-1;  and  Alin»t't  Hilt.  of  Europe, 
vol  i.  p.  49. 

;  On  t::i.-  :livi-ln:i  of  clii'Ki,  '.viik'h,  iwUitli'lrmdin.!,'  a  f'.'iv  (  \-i:c|itini!s,  Is 
nii(ii;i:l.'..-(ilv  true  as  n  general  fact,  compare  Memoir*  of  Sir  I',  Warwick, 

p.  217  ;  iVf/^'i  a  v.il   iii.  y.  M(i7  ;  Vlarendon,  IliM.  of  the  /IcM- 

V.:.,  !■!>.  -Ik  ill,  :!■!.->,  :iiU.  '.i'.,  -iT'i;  M:.i>  J/.!'.  -  ft.W  L-,:.l      »■!,., „,..,;!., 

hr.ok  i.  ],],.  a,  c.4,  Wk  ii.  [..  <;:'.,  t  k  iii.  [.  7S:  fl-',-/.i,i,;„:  J/„„.„V.f, 

p.  100;  J-.«^™-,,Vmioi>a,vol.i.p,lll4,vol.iii.p.268;  Btiietrode:  Memoir,, 
p.  86. 

'  Lord  Clarendon  says,  iu  hie  grand"  style,  "the  valiMe  cent-:  nl  nod 

despised  under  tho  name  of  roundheads.1'  Hitt.  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  136. 
Tuif  «;n  in  Ifi-tl,  when  the  title  appears  to  liiive  beeu  first  bestowed.  See 
/'riiWVi.r  Co™;.,  vol.  ii  pp.  18.i,  3211. 

'  Just  l>eforo  the  battle  of  Kdgehill,  in  1042,  Charles  Paid  to  his  trnops, 

speech,  in  Somen  Tracli.  toL  lv.  p.  47a    Dn-ectly  after  the  hattlo,  \c 

common  people^  under  the  style  of  cavaliers."  Ma>ft  Hut.  0/  Ike  Long  Fur- 

■  M'  tt!int-Au£irt  (Hi*.  dtl<t  Fn,nde,m\.  i.  p.  v.)  Bays,  that  the  object 
..f  the  I'Vinnhori  -mf,  "  limili'L-  Y-a<\'.;y.-J:  r..vaie.  e..i:Kicr.;r  Up  principal  tie 

;>.  vi.  [     c.iiJs  t      ,|,:^;n-.l;ii.ii'.    ^  HI  IS,  '■  uvu  vi";fnl.!c  c:iarie  c  ui'titulu,,;- 

of Omer  Talon.  "jo1y*who  was-  much  dtap?ea»d"S  thlTtfflidmicy,  coniplaiiia 
that  in  KI48,  "  le  peupic  tomboit  iinpcrcopti Moment  dans  Ic  sentiment  dati- 
;;im-imik,  ijil'il  ..-t  nannel  e(  iierrnih  de  se  rli'f^[i:]n-  et  de  hViiiit  eimtre  l:i 
violence  de,  siipcrieurs."  M-;n.  ,/e  J-<!:i.  p.  1.-,.  Of  the  imruedir.o  ■  t'jvcts 
proposed  hy  the  Fronde,  one  mm.  Id  iliniliii.«ii  tin;  (aille,  and  another  was  to 
obtain  a  law  that  no  otio  should  be  kept  in  prison,  more  than  twenty  .fnnr 
.hours,. " tana  6tre  nmta  entn  lea  main!  du  purlemont  pour  lui  fairo  sou 
procfri  »Til  se  trouvoit  criraincL,  ou  1'elargir  s'il  etoit  innocent."  Mim.  de 
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merely  take  a  view  of  political  objects,  the  parallel  is  com- 
plete. But  tiie  social  and  intellectual  antecedents  of  tlie 
French  being  very  different  from  those  of  the  English,  it 
m  o  warily  followed  that  the  shape  which  the  rebellion 
took  should  likewise  bo  different,  even  though  the  motives 
were  the  same.  If  we  examine  this  divergence  a  little 
nearer,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  connected  with  tho  circum- 
stance I  have  already  noticed— namely,  that  in  England 
a  war  for  liberty  was  accompanied  by  a  war  of  classes, 
while  in  France  there  was  no  war  of  classes  at  all.  Front 
this  it  resulted,  that  in  France  the  rebellion,  being  mwlv 
political,  and  not,  as  with  us,  also  social,  took  less  hold  of 
the  public  mind  :  it  was  unaccompanied  by  those  feelings 
of  insubordination,  in  the  ahsenee  of  which  freedom  has 
always  been  impossible  ;  and,  striking  no  root  into  the 
national  character,  it  could  not  save  the  country  from 
that  servile  state  into  which,  a  few  years  later,  it,  under 
the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  rapidly  fell. 

That  our  Great  Rebellion  was,  in  its  external  form,  a 
war  of  classes,  is  one  of  those  palpable  facts  which  lie  on 
the  surface  of  history.  At  first,  the  parliament*  did  indeed 
attempt  to  draw  over  to  their  side  some  of  the  nobles ; 
and  in  this  they  for  a  time  succeeded.  But  as  the  strug- 
gle advanced,  the  futility  of  this  policy  became  evident. 
In  the  natural  order  of  the  great  movement,  the  nobles 
grew  more  loyal      the  parliament  grew  more  democratic' 

Mnitfglnt,  vol.  ii  p.  I3o  ;  JVm.  dr  MolUville,  vol.  ii.  p.  1(08;  itt.a.Je  III!;, 
voL  i.  p.  2(13;  JWm.  d  Ovur  T«h,»,  vol.  ii.  pp.  124,  ii.",,  2-10,  MS. 

•  I  ik  the  word  '  parliament'  iu  the  sense  given  to  it  by  writers  of  that 
time,  and  not  in  the  legal  sense. 

'  Iu  May  1(142,  there  remained  at  Westminster  forty-two  peers,  IIiil- 
/'im'r  (':■.(..;.  //;..;.  vol.  i.  [i.  j.yi ;  but  they  gradually  abandoned  the  popular 
ciii.w;  aiid.iiiv.jrdiiif;  tr.  /•■>,-/  II „J  v./.  Mi.  p.  1l'8-.  M,  .Ivvjinllr;],  that  mu- 
tually "  seldom  more  than  five  or  iii"  were  present. 

'  These  increasing  democratic  tendencies  are  most  clearly  itnl  uracil  u 
Walker's  curious  mirk.  Tin  llwivm  i/  Iinh /■■'■,<:!•  i.a/.  Hue,  anioug  other 
passages,  hook  i.  p.  Ami  <":.^;,  u.i.:i,.  il-:i]<t  tin-  voar  H.-tl,  k,jh  (Ili,t. 
"j  II: ('(.,.;,  p.  il  I) :  "  That  violent  ii:ir:y.  which  had  at  tirst  coieued 
tin;  ivsi.  iutu  tin-  will-,  ami  afu^wnriL-s  nWlrutted  nil  tho  approaches  towards 
pence,  found  w.r  ilut  they  ha-i  liuisln-'i  aa  much  oi'  ih.;i!  ivork  ss  the  tools 
ivhieii  liii-v  liar.l  wvou^ht  ill'. 1 1  i-.mM  l.j  aii[i!i-.;.l  I..-,  ,m;i  >  !nl  icmaiiiLil  In  It- 
done  must  hu  Ji-j.aU:!iL-.i  1>.  :n-iv  niirkisu-ii."  What  these  new  workmen 
were,  ho  uftenmrdB  explains,  p.  641,  to  be  "the  most  inferior  people  pie- 
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Anil  when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  both  parties  were  de- 
termined either  to  conquer  or  to  die,  this  antagonism  of 
classes  was  too  clearly  marked  to  he  misunderstood ;  the 
perception  which  each  had  of  its  own  interests  being 
sharpened  by  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which  thoy 
con  tended. 

For,  without  burdening  this  Introduction  with  what 
may  be  read  in  our  common  histories,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  remind  the  reader  of  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  events 
of  that  time.  Just  before  the  war  began,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  appointed  yeiierfil  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
with  the  Karl  of  Bedford  as  his  lieutenant.  A  commis- 
sion to  raise  troops  was  likewise  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,0  the  only  man  of  high  rank  against  whom 
Charles  had  displayed  open  enmity.10  Notwithstanding 
these  marks  of  eon  hi  lei  tee,  the  nobles,  in  whom  parliament 
was  at  first  disposed  to  trust,  could  not  avoid  showing  the 
old  leaven  of  their  order.11  The  Earl  of  Essex  so  con- 
ducted himself,  as  to  inspire  the  popular  party  with  the 
greatest  apprehensions  of  liis  treachery  ;J-  and  when  the 

Tcrrcd  to  all  places  of  trust  and  profit."  Book  si.  under  the  year  1648. 
Ci.:ri[i:i:-.'  ...line  iei:i;,rKs  l.v  Mr.  !'■;■]':,  in  (Vy.  .-,.,-.„■,'.  vol.  iii. 

]>]..  11.',,  lilt 

"  This  was  after  the  appointments  of  Essex  anS  Bedford,  and  was  in 
1BJ3.  £«.«ew'*  .!/««.  vol.  i.  p.  58  j  Girli/lt'i  Cromae/1,  v  1  ' 


ir  party  from  per  al  pimif  a^aiiisl  tin-  kiii£.  Fait/ax  Cor- 

"  Mr.  (.Vlylo  has  made  some  very  characteristic,  but  very  just,  observa- 
tions mi  tlie  '■  hi^ii  K.-seM's  a  i  id  ."liim-liestii  s  of  limited  notions  and  largo 

estates."  Cartyte't  OromaiU,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 

»  Lvd/Oir''  .if,;,, oil/,  \-\.  ill.  p.  110;  Il,,lrhu;-,n'  .Vem.,i.;,VV.  2ril),  211  ; 
Hiirrit*  Lin:i  :;■■/!„-  S/„;,-t.>.  vr,l.  iii.  [..  !!il;;  /I;/.'!,;:/,'.  .  I/.  ,„,.„-..  pp.  It-, 
lUi,  119;  ri,i,-;,„l,.»-.  /;.-'.,li,,'„,.  pp.  4Wi.  i-,14  j  or,  a*  t.-ru  North  puis  il, 
,L  for  Giticnii  K^si'x  be^ii'L  [?v'v  I"  ;ipp"iii'  tjn'  (M-i  n.:;t  l;  Lalniisr::  :-  Tiiewl-.at 
wiTsty."  ,\;„-ll,:-  X«rr«tl,:  -I  I',,;;,,..'.  ,„';,'i„„  !,,  tl„-  /,<.,<„  i'-ir!,,,,,..,;!,  pill,- 
lisheii  in  111711,  in  \:„,r-  Twn,  vol.  vi.  p.  .',7S.  At  p.  fihl,  tin  same  ele- 
plil  writer  says  (if  Kssei,  "  lieiiij;  I  he  first  person  ami  l:is,t  i  f  the  n  .  ■  i  1 1 1  v 

i-iiij'liiyeil  l.y  tii'-  [iiLili.i  nl  in  n.iliU'.rv  :ilT,iii>.  whkh  -'.on  lu-i.nijht  tiin:  lu 

the  period  of  his  life.  Am!  inry  Lr  In-  I'vaniple  to  .ill  future  ai;.'S,  In  J  tier 
al!  persons  of  like  dignity  horn  >,Aw.  ini-tiniueiilal  in  setting  up  a  demo- 
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defence  of  London  was  intrusted  to  Waller,  he  .so  obsti- 
nately refused  to  enter  the  name  of  that  able  officer  in  the 
commission,  that  the  Commons  were  obliged  to  insert  it 
by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  spite  of  their  own 
general,1'1  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  he  had  received 
a  military  command,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  those 
who  conferred  it.  This  apostate  noble  fled  from  West- 
minster to  Oxford  ;  but  finding  that  the  king,  who  never 
forgave  his  enemies,  did  not  receive  him  with  the  favour 
ho  expected,  he  returned  to  London  ;  where,  though  he 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  safety,  it  could  not  he  supposed 
that  lie  should  again  experience  the  confidence  of  parlia- 

Such  examples  as  these  were  not  likely  to  lessen  the 
distrust  which  both  parties  felt  for  each  other.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  a  war  of  classes  was  unavoidable, 
and  that  the  rebellion  of  the  parliament  against  the  king 
must  bo  reinforced  by  a  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles.13  To  this  the  popular  party,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  first  intention,  now  willingly  agreed.  In  1(!45 
they  enacted  a  law,  by  which  not  only  the  Earl  of  Essex 

m A^'^tion"  tddn««r tohk^ly'pln^ent  in  1'ViL  'is 
printed  in  /W.  ///«.  ml.  iii.  p.  274. 

'»  Linixird't  Hisl.  of  England,  vul.  vi.  p.  318.  See  also,  on  lW:  ho.-tiiirv 
Ivlwou  !■;.,..,         WAk-r,  //,./.  .,n,..l.,;;,-/.;l---/,V.,T.  i.  ]„>.  i]s.  -I; 

:ii>.l  Hi,:,  ri.l.  iii.  p.  ITT.     Sii-  Pl.ilij.  \V;irni,'k  {.\). ,„..;,:.,  |>.  -2:,l)  c.ii- 

toiuptiiwisly  tails  Waller  "  fiin:'n:i>j  -i.  n-.  i-;i]l  uf  \\v  t-itv  of  London." 

"  Compare  It.itl.n,,-,  C„:,,t.  Ui-I.  U.l.  i.  pp.  511!!.  ;:,7o,  Mill,  /,',././,■„,;.'. 
M-r:i;iri,  p.  lit;,  mid  I.  ,rd  Hi'dfurd's  Iftttr,  in  J'-.-ii.  Hut.  vul.  iii.  pp.  I  Mil, 
lltlt.  This  slmlllilii;  letter  ™dir:ri*  tin-  iliif,ivi,nr:ililf:  acemint  id  tint  ivrki:r, 
wiiicii  is  -ivni  in  rl.irriidtmfi  fttttHifm,  p.  Hi 

■■  ilr.  liiili'.-,  '.lift  h.vl  hictt  |i].>-.-:,-i::ii  ti.  '.'rr.i]:i.i.'!l.  intimate.?  that  tiiis 
was  f.n'eseini  finln  the  ln-giiinirj[<.  Hi-  Mj's,  lliiii  tin-  p.ipnhtr  patty  ..HVivd 
command  lo  some  of  the  nuliles.  "tin!  that  tiny  haii  miy  ri  split  fcr  the 
lord?,  whom  shortly  they  intended  to  turn  out  and  t .  :i  .,  l  i.iih  tin-  w,m- 

'(,"£,'/■■'  />!!,■, Y'l'J"\'.  |..  7-Y  '  l.'.rd  Nntih  too" supposes,  that 
almost  imnu-diat.-lv  after  th-  iva.-  be.™.,  i:  «j-  - ..-i-i i,i lu'I  I,,  di--  .[io  the 
limine  i.f  l,nrds.  See  .i-jw-jm  7V,irf»,  vnl.M.  p.  ."-Mi.  Jl. ■>■„!,.!  litis.  I  am  mit 
aware  ni'miv  direct  early  evidence  eseept  that,  in  HI  14.  tYiimwell  is  alh-jed 
tri  have  .stated  that  "  there  w.mld  never  In:  :i  .s,!  [:iu  in  iini'laial  I i II  no 
ii"ii'.'  «itli  hirds."  r„Tl.jl,\<  Cnimir.-'/,  i.tl.  i  p.  517  ;  and,  what  in  evi- 
dently the  sumo  cirQumstaiitu,  in  Ilollrji  Alrmoirt,  p.  18. 
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and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  lost  their  command,  but  all 
members  of  either  house  were  made  incapable  of  military 
service."5  And,  only  a  week  after  the  execution  of  the 
king,  tlicy  formally  took  away  the  legislative  power  of  the 
peers  ;  putting  at  the  same  time  on  record  their  memor- 
able opinion,  tliat  the  House  of  Lords  is  "  useless,  dan- 
gerous, and  ought  to  be  abolished."17 

But  we  may  find  proofs  still  more  convincing  of  the 
true  character  of  the  English  rebellion,  if  we  consider 
who  those  were  by  whom  it  was  accomplished.  This  will 
show  us  the  democratic  nature  of  a  movement  which  law- 
yers and  antiquaries  have  vainly  attempted  to  shelter 
under  the  form  of  constitutional  precedent.  Our  great 
rebellion  was  the  work,  not  of  men  who  looked  behind, 
but  of  men  who  looked  before.  To  attempt  to  trace  it  to 
personal  and  temporary  causes  ;  to  ascribe  this  uuparal- 
leled  outbreak  to  a  dispute  respecting  ship-money,  or  to 
a  quarrel  about  the  privileges  of  parliament,  can  only  suit 
the  habits  of  those  historians  who  see  no  further  than  the 
preamble  of  a  statute,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge.  Such 
writers  forget  that  the  trial  of  Hampden,  and  the  im- 
peachment of  the  five  members,  could  have  produced  no 
eil'ect  on  the  country,  unless  the  people  had  already  been 
prepared,  and  unless  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  insub- 
ordination had  so  increased  the  discontents  of  men,  as 
to  put  them  in  a  state  where,  the  train  being  laid,  the 
slightest  spark  sufficed  to  kindle  a  conflagration. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  rebellion  was  an  outbreak  of  the 
democratic  spirit.  It  was  the  political  form  of  a  move- 
ment, of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  religious  form. 
As  the  Reformation  was  aided,  not  by  men  in  high  eccle- 
siastical offices,  not  by  great  cardinals  or  wealthy  bishops, 
but  by  men  filling  the  lowest  and  most  subordinate  posts, 

"  This  wu  tiie  "  Sclfdeniing  Ordinance,"  which  was  introduced  in  Do- 
Mmbar  1644  ;  but,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  peers,  wis  not  earned  until 
the  suhsttin.ni  April.   fWi.  !Fi.-i.  v.,1.  iii.        :j-(;-:s;i7,  :i,u-:u;s,  :l.-,4, :!:,;. 

.fee  uli-...  .IA       «!  J...rJ  //,./!..:,  p.. in  ;  M.„:.  „l  .Sir  J:  U,„;,;,cl;  p.  2S3. 

h  in  the  history  of  England,  m  Pod.  Hit.  Vol  iii. 
■  "      643;  C«m]>Mli  Chief -Juuica, vol.  i. 
WarvkXi  .1/™.  pp.  182,  336,  332. 


"  On  this  great  ci«'tli  iii  III,,  hi.i'iir 
[..  l.'-J  ;  //,„'/„ ,„V„„.„'.  Hist.  wl.  i.  ]>.' 

p.  424  ;  Ludlw',  Mm.  vol.  i.  p.  240 ; 
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just  so  was  the  English  rebellion  a  movement  from  below, 
an  uprising  J'nim  the  fViunda  linns,  or,  as  simie  will  have  it, 
the  dregs  of  society.  The  lew  persons  of  high  rank  who 
adhered  to  the  popular  cause  were  quickly  discarded,  and 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  fell  oil'  was  a  clear 
indication  of  the  turn  that  things  were  taking.  Directly 
the  army  was  treed,  from  its  noble  leaders,  and  supplied 
with  officers  drawn  from  the  lower  classes,  the  fortune  of 
war  changed,  the  royalists  were  every  where  defeated,  and 
the  king  made  prisoner  by  his  own  subjects.  Between 
his  capture  and  execution,  the  two  most  important  poli- 
tical events  were  his  abduction  by  Joyce,  and  the  furcible 
expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  those  members 
who  were  thought  likely  to  interfere  in  his  favour.  Both 
these  decisive  steps  were  taken,  and  indeed  only  could 
have  been  taken,  by  men  of  great  personal  influence,  and 
of  a  bold  and  resolute  spirit,  Joyce,  who  carried  off  the 
king,  and  who  was  highly  respected  in  the  army,  hud, 
however,  been  recently  a  common  working  tailor  ;1B  while 
Colonel  Pride,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  history  as  hav- 
ing purged  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  malignant.",  was 
about  on  a  level  with  Joyce,  since  his  original  occupation 
was  that  of  a  drayman."  The  tailor  and  the  drayman 
were,  in  that  age,  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  and  to  win  for  themselves  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  state.  After  the  execution  of  Charles,  the 
same  tendency  was  displayed.  The  old  monarchy  being 
destroyed,  that  small  but  active  party  known  as  the  fifth- 
monarchy  men  increased  in  importance,  and  for  a  time 
exercised  considerable  influence.     Their  three  principal 

■■  "  Cornet  Joyce,  who  was  ono  of  tho  agitator*  in  the  army,  a  tailor,  a 
fi  il..-.v  wl.r,  UtI  tiw  i.r  three  years  hefure  served  ill  a  very  inferirr  mi  i  ■  La- 
ment ill  Mr.  HlHish  house."  fV„,W<>«\<  It.'.llu.,,,  y.  r,Vl.  "A  hI,iv»y.1 
tailor-man."  I)' /iratii'it  Co,ni,:n'-jrifi  r-.i  (/<■■  ii  ,(-/'.■/.■(*..  /.,  I  Ml,  vol.  ii. 
p.  4S6. 

"  Ludlow  (Jfrmet>»,  vol.  ii.  y.  l:<s»i;  N..I.U;  t.ir„i.nir.*  r,f  ii,-  //„„*■  ,/ 
Cr»„.vfU,  vol.  ii.  p.  .ITU);  i::.(i  lYi„-l:ml.-v  (7.-.-'  .t.W/y r,';;>/,  ■■(lit.  1CH5, 
p.  li:sj.  iiK-ntiou  that  i'ride  had  been  a  drayman.  It  ia  wml  ihat  IV,  iuhtII, 
in  riiiicuit;  r.f  the  old  distinctions,  cunlVir.il  kii:f.'lit'ir...ii  ..11  liini  "  with  :i 
EUtgut."  Orme'i  Life  0/  Otren,  p.  104  [  Barrit'*  Lira  ef  tlie  StuarU,  vol.  ili. 
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and  most  distinguished  members  were  Veil  nor,  Tuffncl, 
and  Okey.  Venner,  who  was  the  leader,  was  a  wine- 
cooper  ;-"  Tuffnc],  who  was  second  in  command,  was  a 
carpenter  ;-'  ami  Okey,  though  Iid  became  a  colonel,  had 
filled  the  menial  office  of  stoker  in  an  Islington  brewery.22 
Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  discs.  In 
that  period,  promotion  depended  solely  on  merit;  and  ifa 
man  had  ability,  he  was  sure  to  rise,  no  matter  what  his 
birth  or  former  avocations  might  have  been.  Cromwell 
himself  "'as  a  brewer  ;':3  and  Colonel  Jones,  his  brother-in- 
law,  had  been  servant  to  a  private  ^enth'iiinn,34  Deane 
was  the  servant  of  a  tradesman  ;  hot  he  became  an  admiral, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy.85 
Colonel  Gotfc  had  been  apprentice  to  a  drysaltcr  j26  Major- 
general  Whallcy  had  been  apprentice  to  a  draper.21  Skip- 

«  "The  fifth-monarchy,  headed  mainly  by  one  Venner,  a  uw-conper.'' 
tWIytSjt  r vi J.  iii.  p.  Em',  "  Venner,  :i  ivine  fi.u]i-ji.''  Luttr't  Lift 
and  Carrey,  of  Ctertndm,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

"  "  The  iccond  to  Venner  waa  one  Tuffiu'I,  a  carpenter  living  in  Gray's 
Inn  Lane."  II7,m?.i,^.'/i  .VurOtrrfa/i/,  p.  163. 

J,;ij!,i:ri'in1Ir\ai^-Key,'ia  Thames  "strew."  Pmi.'fful.  "rot*  Hi.  p.  1605. 
Sec  also  Wins/an/ey  t  Jferfyralsey,  p.  122, 

a  Some  of  the  thimny  eulogists  of  Cmaiivell  wish  tn  suppress  Ilir  fact  i  if 

-  — -ety  of  lvi  1  1 1  I 


1  p:i-s;iee\ 


„!  Iifl-yii.lriic'/,  part  i.  p.  32,  ; 
Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  :t;l*-:j:j|. 
mind,  w  ill  occur  In  tin™  who  1 


*  who  have  studied  the  literature  of 
"  "John  Jones,  ill  first  a  servinj-man,  (lien  n  cilmul  of  the  Long  Par- 

liameut  married  the  Protector's  sister."  I'url,  l/iil.  ml.  iii.  p.  Ifiiiii. 

"  A  ijjiviiig-inaa  ;  .  .  .  in  process  (.f  lime  married  etic  id  CieinivcH'B  sisters." 
Winrj-uil'ij  •■  V-i!,:,>ti--/"</y,  p.  125. 

=  "  Richard  Doane,  F.-q  is  said  tn  have  hein  a  servant  tu  one  llultun,  a 
toyman  in  Ipswich,  and  to  have  liimscU'ljcin  the  son  of  a  person  in  the 


nployincrit ;  ....  was  appointed  one  of  the  cm 
navv  with  J'i.pl.ani  iii.il  liialic,  ;i::il  :n  April  (Hii:t!  l.e  hec:in,e  mi  admiral 
and  general  al  sea."  A,JJ,:'>  /.i<vi  ■///„  /.'«/.■'[■  iV'.<,  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  17:1.  Whi- 
stle.W  {Min-l,;nJ.  p.  Iii)  also  says  [iiat  lieanc  was  "  servant  in  Ipswich." 

»  "  Apprentice  to  i,ne  Vaii;:hau  a  dry- Killer."  Xi.Ur,  llt,t:*fif  CrauwM, 
vol.  ii.  p.  607  :  and  sec  his  lltgiciii't,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

"  "  Hound  apprentice  lo  a  ivnoilen -draper.1'  I  Vi. ij.'.n, 7  .Vurt;/r.  ]J  I  US. 
lie  a  fi.  ■wards  -el  -|p  in  I  lie  -zili.e  I  md,'  for  him.eif  :  I  nil  u  illl  liltle  success. 

t..,v  Br.  Hates  f  Tn  i.-'Ji.i  ii;  Kni/land,  vol.  ii.  p.  ±ii)  calls  him  "a  broken 
clothier." 


AND  T1IE  ENGLISH  REBELLION. 


pon,  a  common  soldier  who  had  received  no  education,*8 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  London  militia  ;  ho  was 
raised  to  tin'  oilier  of  sergennt-maiiir-gcuoral  of  tho  army; 
lie  was  declared  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland;  and  he 
became  one  of  tho  fourteen  members  of  OnimweU's  coun- 
cil.29 Two  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tower  were  Berkstead 
and  Ticlibornc.  Borkstead  was  a  pedlar,  or  at  all  events 
a  hawker  of  small  wares  and  Ticlibornc,  who  was  a 
linciidrapcr,  not  only  received  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
but  became  a  colonel,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
state  in  1655,  and  of  tho  council  of  state  in  H359.M  Other 
trades  were  equally  successful  ;  tin'  highest  prizes  being 
open  to  all  men,  provided  they  displayed  the  requisite 
capacity.  Colonel  Harvey  was  a  silk-mercer  ;3i  so  was 
Colonel  Roivu  ;ra  so  also  was  Colonel  Venn.3*  Salway  had 
been  apprentice  to  a  grocer,  but,  being  an  able  man,  ho 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army;  he  received  the 
king's  remembrancer's  office;  and  in  1659  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  a  member  of  the  council  of  state, 
Around  that  council-board  wore  also  gathered  Bond  the 
draper,35  and  Cawley  the  brewer  ;:w  while  by  their  side 

■  "  Altogether  illiterate."  CWwW»  RebtUion,  p.  162.  Two  eitioordi- 

m;ii-v  ■[  -li--  In  hi i ii        |,n  -i  i  vnl  in  ii-'i-l ■„,'<  /J.  r.  v,  vol.  i.  pp.  A  t,i."j,  H-."jl). 

°  Haiti  t  }'!■:„:.  v.  i-2;  L-v!l,„r  ,.  J/-,,.  TUl.  ii.  p  and  a  letter  from 
Fairfax  in  Cnrg'f  .lA«.n-iV.  „i  i!„-  t \S\ir,  1S-I2,  vnl.  i.  p.  413. 

"  "  Berkituid,  who  he      fine  t<M  m.-odli  :-,  iwrtkina,  and  thimbles,  and 

would  Livn  run  i.i]  an  i:mii:d  :im  WiiiTi'  f.ir  ,i  hull  murn'j  ;  lull  vili  w  by 

lYimiwi-IL  H-iis  lm-rci-r,;il  t"  :hf  hdinrirrirjlc  thar-i!  ..f  Ii.  it  „:a:t  ,.f  th,;  Tir.v.r 
of  l.oiidi.ii. "         j  A,;.-,.,.„t     <!,■:  TruiiUa.  part  ii.  p. 

,Wi  Il,,,ln,lr!,  v.,1  ii:  iv.  'irl,  ±T.\.     I,. Nil  llnllfs  (.1/,„ioiV<,  p.  174) 


"  "  Rdivard  ITurvv,  liiti;  :i  p»,ir  sil!i-niaii.  Iww  ijhIiiikI  an:!  balk  <■'"■ 
Bishop  of  London's  htniM'  ami  maimer  <■(  I'll!  ham."  n  ,-'.„  I,,./,/..,, -I,,,,;,; 
part  i.  p.  170.  "One  Harvey,  a  decayed  silk-man."  ri-uw  ,„/,„■.,  /:,/,■■:/,,„:, 
p.  418. 

"  Owen  Rowe,  "  put  to  the  trade  of  a  sllk-morecr,  ....  went  into  t!u; 
par-liar, iinl  rirniy,  ar.d  ln-.i       a  im!  1."  .  V..  I./, '..  ...I.  ii.  p.  I  ."id. 

ll'i.'v.-  r'.«    /i,.A,i  „',/.„r',  pirl  n  p.  14:1  ;  /W.  vol.  iji.  p.  1608  ; 

I.l,li<„-m.<  .Mr,,,,  v.. I.  ii.  pp.  -41,  -AM);   X,,/,!-:  ll-./ir  „l. ml,  ii.  pp.  I.".-,  Kiit. 

-  He  wa*    a  u-,.„lk„-ilrJ;-.c.  at  il.jivi.C'tcr,''  HM.I  was  "  ..ru:  ,.f  Ihu  c/iv.m- 
eil  of  Mate  in  l(J4>  :,il,I  lii.',l."  . A'.-.h .-iV-m,  v,.|.  i  p.  <1!)  :  n«  alsu 
if«(.  vol.  iii.  p.  1*94,  • 

"  "  A  brewer  iii  Chichester;  ....  in  1650-1  he  wua  appointed  one  of 
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wo  find  John  Bcrncrs,  who  is  said  to  have  boon  a  private 
servant,38  arid  Cornelius  Holland,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  a  servant,  and  who  was,  indeed,  formerly  a  link-buy.1'' 
Among  others  who  were  now  favoured  and  promoted  to 
offices  of  trust,  were  Packe  the  woollen-draper,''"  Purv  the 
weaver,"  and  Pcmble  the  tailor.12  The  parliament  which 
was  summoned  in  1653  is  still  remembered  as  Barebone's 
parliament,  being  so  called  after  ono  of  its  most  active 
members,  whoso  name  was  liarebone,  and  who  was  a  lea- 
ther-seller in  Fleet  Street.*'  Thus  too,  Downing,  though 
a  poor  charity-boy,11  became  teller  of  the  exchequer,  and 
representative  of  England  at  the  Hague.45  To  these  we  may 
add,  that  Colonel  Horton  had  been  a  gentleman's  servant  ;w 
Colonel  Berry  liad  been  a  woodmongcr  ;47  Colonel  Cooper 


til,'  codicil  ..f  statu."  A"*'..  R*jicitn>,  vol.  i.  |1.  13fi.  "  William  Cmvli.y, 
a  btuwer  of  Chichester."  Witata,t!i-i,,!  M-;r!:!r'-l.  y.  i:is. 

*  John  Burners,  "  nupjuisvil  to  have  •..:<::\  insiuallya  serving- tnau,''  was 
"one  of  ihc  council  „f  nuta  in  16V>i»."  /t.yi  a      vol.  i.  p.  (It). 

••  "  fl  II     1    I     ;ii,k,-l, II  /„■/'.  ......  J- p:,M.  iii.  ;,.  II 

tin:  ■  >l  i  I"  11  ii  "i  I  '.  '  '.  ir         ii  ill  i,  li,'  w;i:  i : i . l 1 1 1 ■  i  :  :■■  .  gin  il  „j 

Pt:it,'  in  Ui-l!i,  ;uul  I.. -tin  in  Hi."."."  .Vr,y--.-  A'.;„W((V»,vol.i.pp.  3S7,  356. 

"  AMfcV  .V™i.  0/  Cromtrril,  vol.  ii  p.  502. 

"  11'oiihT's  //pj.'  0/  I^h^d'Hfj.  part  i.  p.  107. 

"  Eltu'tOriyinul  hnurt  SluMratiie  of  E.yluh  Ilubtrg,  third  series,  vol. 

«  J"arf.  vol.  iii.  p.  14U7;  AW)  JJiej.  Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  172;  Cla- 

rendWi  SAdHon,  p.  7U4. 

"  "  A  poor  child  bred  tipuri  charity."  Ilarrit's  Stmirln,  vol.  v,  p.  881. 
"  A  111:1:1  ■■!        it'seinx-  iiLrtll.  !il:il  ui-jrii  nbsvure  liiuotieli  "  (''■!.'.■,,.,'„„■.> 

p.  1116. 

«  Sec  PaBa&M'i  OraaeaH,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  22S,  vol.  it  p] 
Zuier's  Lift  and  Cvrrnr.  r,f  Clurtwlw,  vol.  ii.  p.  331,  vol. 
common  opinion  is.  that  he  was  the  sou  of  a  ckrp'uiiiu  11-.  iijcsiin  ;  mu 

if. ii,  In-  1,:.,  [in.hat.ly  ill..;:i:ii!i;iU-,  ■■  .ri-iii.Tin-  t  ■;«■  v.llv        was  Iil'.udlt  U]l. 

However,  liia  Hackney  origin  is  vi  rv  ihmi.tfiil,  av.d  ik  :i;:-no:ir!  -.0  ktiu.v 
who  his  father  was.    See  \uir.  .„„!  </„.,;,.*,  v„l.  iii.  pp.  A3,  213. 

-  XoiU't  lt-yiri-ltt,  vol.  i.  p.  3H 2.  Croi^ivcll  h.ni  n  »n,ii  regard  for  this 
nin:i:k:,lil.'  mail,  win,  pint  eoty  nil  - 1  L-i  ^rm  :1m.  1  him. elf  :is  n  -oliiior,  hut, 
j'.uli;iri-  from  :i  ie'.ler  i  t  liis  iriaiul)  |iiilili.«he;l.  ai>|iea:s  lu  have  rujiailvil  the 
il.':i,  ii-in  i:'s  .if  hi.  earl;  eilu'.-.ilkiu.  See  I'airl'a.r  <\  rrr!j«mil  n.l.  in.  (ip.  112- 
20,  IDS.  Tliero  never  has  been  a  perioil  i:i  tin-  bisti.ry  ■■!'  Kn-laiid  ii.  wbidi 
:n  of  natural  ability  Here  enijihiveti  in  the  public  service  as  during 


>.  V.u.  The 
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a  haberdasher ;4S  Major  Rolfe  a  shoemaker;10  Colonel  Fox 
a  tinker  f°  and  Colonel  Hewson  a  cobbler." 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  English  rebellion,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  such  were  the  instruments  by  which 
the  rebellion  was  consummated.53  If  we  now  turn  to 
France,  we  shall  clearly  see  the  difference  between  the 
feelings  find  temper  of  the  two  nations.  In  that  country, 
the  old  protective  spirit  still  retained  its  activity  ;  and  the 
people,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  had  nut  acquired 
those  habits  of  self-command  and  self-reliance,  by  which 
alone  great  things  can  be  effected.  They  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  look  with  timid  reverence  to  the  upper 
clash's,  that,  even  when  thev  rose  in  arms,  they  could  not 
throw  off  the  ideas  of  submission  which  were  quickly  dis- 
carded by  our  ancestors.  The  influence  of  the  higher 
ranks  was,  in  England,  constantly  diminishing  ;  in  France, 
it  was  scarcely  impaired.  Hence  it  happened  that,  al- 
though the  English  and  French  rebellions  were  contem- 
porary, and,  in  their  origin,  aimed  at  precisely  the  same 
objects,  they  were  distinguished  by  one  most  important 
difference.  This  was,  that  the  English  rebels  were  headed 

"  A'oik;  Crontwtll,  vol.  ii.  p.  518 ;  Haiti  i  TrnMa,  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 
"  /hr,i'//s,tr  TnnUn,  vol.  i.  p.  .-7  ;  l.n.Ua.ri  Mem.  Tnl.  i.  p.  220. 

"  Ludlow,  w]  '  1    el  Hewson,  rays  that  lie 

"ln-1  l„v:i     shneina'.er."  I.„,U  :<  .If. ■„,.■.;«,  v,.L.  ii.  |..  V,i\l.    li.st  "r!  i.  ii  the 

wu*  NL-irl'iT  innro  Ji.ir  1 1  ^i  tlian  a  ein.hier.  S.'e  11  '„■',!> l,„,-i*'i,.lr)>cy,  part  ii. 
p.  M  ■  I IVVeWn M,i,-l.-ir;'.  p.  I  111  ;  ilala't  LaU  Trovbla,  Vol,  ii  p.  m  ; 
jVsife'n  CromtetU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  1145,  470. 

rt  Walker,  who  relate*  what  he  himself  v-iuie-Hi'il,  says,  thai.  :ih,iot 
1049,  the  winy  was  commanded  by  "  colonels  and  superior  officers,  who 
lord  it  in  [heir  uill  enaehei,  vieli  :L[.|.:ir-..L,  iM.tiv  i  1 1 1!^  ;  tiio.idi  w.ine  of 
them  led  dray-homs,  wore  leather-pelts,  and  wort  never  aUr  n,  mime  their 
ami  fathers  or  inothere."  Hut.  of  ItuUpwt.  part  ii.  ]■.  i!44.  The  .!/,-,-<- jtV«., 
HiL-tins,  lri-17,  *lvs,  "  Chelmsford  was  (jovemed  hv  a  linker.  two  eobhlers, 
two  ti.ih.nfl.  f.vo  pedlars. "  N, iiih-ti't  C„„\,..:,.p:,,f.-  /;■,..(■,  third  Ecrics,  1850, 
p.  43U  And,  at  p  434,  another  wort,  iii  1(147,  makeH  a  similar  statement 
ill  reuirtl  :o  Ciiiahrhhje  ;  while  Lnnl  Holies  r.f-m'i-a  :tf,  that  "most  of  the 
i  t -1. .n.-U  and  ollir.-r.  (ivere)  tih-i.i i  !  ni.h-iiLon,  brewers.  I;nl:r.  e. -hi  .initio, 
-hnem-ik^T.  anri  the  like."  IMMt  Mr,,, ..,>.,  p.  I  ill.  When  WhiWlocle  was 
iii  Sweden,  in  l'«:l,  the  piivti.r  nfnne  of  the  rowiw  abused  the  parliament, 
Having,  "  that  lliev  had  killed  their  king,  nnd  were  a  oompalir  of taylors 
and  cobblers."  I IV,  „./..,(■,■■,  .v,..,  ./,;■/,  /■■„,/,„„„,  „„t.  i.  p.  -2ur,.  Sec  also  o  note 
in  Cancilhrn,  IIU.  of  the  CL.trcl,  „f '  E,vj!a,„l,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
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by  popular  leaders  ;  the  French  rebels  by  noble  leaders. 
The  bold  and  .sturdy  habits  which  had  long  been  culti- 
vated in  England,  enabled  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
to  supply  their  own  chiefs  out  of  their  own  ranks.  In 
i  France,  such  chiefs  were  not  to  be  found  ;  simply  because, 
|  owing  to  the  protective  spirit,  such  habits  had  not  been 
i  cultivated.  While,  therefore,  in  our  island,  the  functions 
of  civil  government,  and  of  war,  were  conducted  with  con- 
spicuous ability,  and  complete  success,  by  butchers,  by  ba- 
kers, by  brewers,  by  cobblers,  and  by  tinkers,  the  .-t niggle 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  was  going  on  in  France,  pre- 
sented an  appearance  totally  different.  In  that  eountrv, 
the  rebellion  was  headed  hymen  of  a  far  higher  standing; 
men,  indeed,  of  tho  longest  and  most  illustrious  lineage. 
There,  to  bo  sure,  was  a  display  of  unexampled  splendour ; 
a  galaxy  of  rank,  a  noble  assemblage  of  aristocratic  insur- 
gents and  titled  demagogues.  There  was  the  Prince  dc 
Comic,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Prince  de  Marsillae.  the 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  do  Beaufort,  the  Duke  do 
I.ongueville,  the  Duke  de  Citcvrcuse,  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours, the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the  Duke  dc  Brissao,  the 
Duke  d'ElbtEuf,  the  Duke  de  Candale,  the  Duke  do  la 
Trcmouillo,  the  Marquis  de  la  Boulaye,  the  Marquis  de 
Laigucs,  the  Marquis  do  Noinuoutier,  the  Marquis  de 
Vitry,  the  Marquis  de  Fosseuse,  the  Marquis  do'Sillory, 
the  Marquis  d'Kstissac,  the  Marquis  d'U'icquincourt,  the 
Count  lie  ltuutzau,  (lie  Count  de  Muutrosor. 

These  were  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde;53  and  the  mere 
announcement  of  their  names  indicates  the  difference  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  rebellious.  And,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  difference,  there  followed  some  results, 
which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  writers  who, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  seek 
to  uphold  that  aristocratic  power,  which,  fortunately  for 

"  Even  Dir  licit,  vim  vainly  altfTnptctl  tn  organize  a  |.o[ml;ir  ]Mrty, 
fc.iN.il  tli.il  it  ■VI.  ini|>...,.i|ill-  I"  liifci!  any  .(.■;,  lciili.iiit  il.c  rn.ldfs  ;  nu.l.  :iut- 
«illif!iHiilinj  :,!!'  >li  in'  i  ■  l  :  l  1  i  ■--  llllJcill'll'!..  I  If,  ill  KilN  Irii.u-U  il  i.iUi.-alili: 
e'ldur  iiV:  iiiiii^  If  inlt'iV-L.  oulilii^  If.  ]ii.|--i,iiiu-..      ijiialite."  Mini, 

•it  JUg,p.  31. 
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tin:  interests  of  mankind,  has  long  been  waning  ;  and 
which,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  lias,  in  the  must  civi- 
lized countries,  received  such  severe  anil  repeated  shocks, 
that  its  ultimate  fate  is  hardly  a  matter  respecting  which 
much  doubt  can  now  be  entertained. 

The  English  rebellion  was  headed  by  men,  whose 
tastes,  habits,  ami  associations,  being  altogether  popular, 
formed  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  people, 
and  preserved  the  union  of  the  whole  party.  In  France, 
the  sympathy  was  very  weak,  and  therefore  the  union  was 
very  precarious.  What  sort  of  sympathy  could  there  bo 
between  the  mechanic  and  the  peasant,  toiling  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  the  rich  and  dissolute  noble,  whoso  life 
was  passed  in  those  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits  which  de- 
based his  mind,  and  made  his  order  a  byword  and  a  re- 
proach among  the  nations?  To  talk  of  sympathy  exist- 
ing between  the  two  classes  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and 
most  assuredly  would  have  been  deemed  an  insult  by  those 
high-born  men,  who  treated  their  inferiors  with  habitual 
and  insolent  contempt.  It  is  true,  that,  from  causes  which 
have  been  already  stated,  the  people  did,  unhappily  for 
themselves,  look  up  to  those  above  them  with  the  greatest 
veneration  but  every  page  of  French  history  proves 
how  unworthily  this  feeling  was  reciprocated,  and  in  how 
complete  a  thraldom  the  lower  classes  were  kept.  While, 
therefore,  the  French,  from  their  long-established  habits 
of  dependence,  were  become  incapable  of  conducting  their 
own  rebellion,  and,  on  that  account,  were  obliged  to  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  their  nobles,  this  very 
necessity  confirmed  the  servility  which  caused  it;  and 
thus  stunting   the  growth  of  freedom,  prevented  the 

"  M*blj  (Otturndiotu  tur  ? flirt,  di  Franc/,  vol.  i.  p.  337)  frankly  sa;a, 

"  T.'uM-nipit;  il'iiii  jjrarnl  u  l-.iijimra  (if  y'.u*  co  ehi-<  les  h'l-n k::lLh 

(jiii;  partuut  iiilli.'iits."  Suu  alsn  vul.  i;.  |>.  -li,  :  "Jliiil;ih  lYxomplc  des 
jrraiid*  n',1  fr  r  iiin-i  fi.iilii^ii'iix  iiilli'iirs  <[n\-.\  l'r:nn-<.  ;  nil  ilii ni L.  ([ii'iln  out 
\o  tri;i]ht;ili'c.nx  privilege  <ic  t;mt  ji;siitii'r."  liivurnl.  t luiuyib  liis  .ipiiiioiia 
•  m  other  pi.iiils  "iti:  entirely  opposed  ti>  those  of  M:il>!v,  says,  that,  iu 
J'ratia;,  "  l:i  (Loiiltwsc  est  1H1X*  yriu  do  |k-ii|.U;  one  unice  de  n-i  jd"11,  li.-ut 
Its  jviitildn.n.Pii.i  sunt  )i!s  pieties."  Je  /tinml,  \i.  1)1.    Luppilv,  the 

I'l-.Turli  KiM.iliitimi,  in  ratli.T  tin;  iiiiciimstance:.  which  earned  the  French 
Revolution,  have  utterly  destroyed  this  ipiwnioioua  homage. 
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nation  from  effecting,  by  their  civil  wars,  those  great 
things  which  we,  in  England,  were  able  to  bring  about 
by  ours. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  French  litera- 
ture of  tho  seventeenth  century,  to  sec  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  classes,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  effusing  into 
one  party  the  popular  and  aristocratic  spirit.  While  the 
object  of  the  people  was  to  free  themselves  from  tho  yoke, 
the  object  of  the  nobles  was  merely  to  find  new  sources 
of  excitement,'6  and  minister  to  that  personal  vanity  for 
which,  as  a  body,  they  have  always  been  notorious.  As 
this  is  a  department  of  history  that  has  been  little  studied, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  collect  a  few  instances,  which  will 
illustrate  the  temper  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and  will 
show  what  sort  oF  honours,  and  what  manner  of  distinc- 
tions, those  were,  which  this  powerful  class  was  most  anxi- 
ous to  obtain. 

That  the  object  s  chiefly  coveted  were  of  a  very  trifling 
description,  will  be  anticipated  by  whoever  has  studied 
tho  effect  which,  in  an  immense  majority  of  minds,  here- 
ditary distinctions  produce  upon  personal  character.  How 
pernicious  such  distinctions  are,  may  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  history  of  al!  the  European  aristocracies ;  and  in  the 
ii<.it(>rii.niK  fact,  that  none  of  them  have  preserved  even  a 
mediocrity  of  talent,  except  in  countries  where  they  are 
frequently  invigorated  by  the  infusion  of  plebeian  blood, 
and  their  order  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  those 
masculine  energies  which  are  natural  to  men  who  make 
their  own  position,  hut  cannot  be  looked  for  in  men  whose 
position  is  made  for  them.  For,  when  the  notion  is  once 
firmly  implanted  in  the  mind,  that  the  source  of  honour  is 
from  without,  rather  than  from  within,  it  must  invariably 

u  The  Duke  ds  U  Rochefoucauld  candidly  admits  that,  in  1H49,  the 
raised  a  civil  war,  "avco  dautaiit  plus  de  cluikur  ij i it'  c'litait  niie 

lii.nvrf.utc.."   J.'ii.i    tit  !;■■■■!■>!;  'ir.  vol.   i.   p.    lull.     Thus'tci)  Ul.mlitcY 

(Einu;  ■„(  ,k  /,i„,,.  XI  ]',  p.  :sri8) :  "  J.a  vicilk-  noblasiL-.  (,111  un  savaii 

urn'  ci  nut -al  lie,  faii-ail  la  guerre  par  jjotit,  ]«r  beaoili,  j.ar  vnuiti;,  [sir  ennui," 
Compare,  in  M-m.  <M.„,.,-  V-'.,,,-,  y„l.  v..  pp.  -jfiV.  ]<;8,  a  summary  uf  the  na- 
nil  ill  1.  in  11  :■!:),  hi'lttccil  Ua-  l]r,UfS  In  !.'■■  t"  mar  ;  iitnl  oil  um  wav  iti 
which  their  fri.oliiy  debased  the  Fronde,  see  LamUtt,  Hut.  da  Franpiit, 
vul.  iii.pp.  1UU,  170. 
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happen  that  the  possession  of  external  distinction  will  be 
preferred  to  the  sense  of  internal  power.  In  such  cases, 
the  majesty  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  dignity  of 
human  knowledge,  are  considered  subordinate  to  those  | 
mock  and  spurious  gradations  by  which  weak  men  mea- 
sure the  degrees  of  their  own  littleness.  Hence  it  is,  that  ' 
the  real  precedence  of  things  becomes  altogether  reversed ; 
that  which  is  trifling  is  valued  more  than  that  which  is 
great ;  and  the  mind  is  enervated  by  conforming  to  a  false 
standard  of  merit,  which  its  own  prejudices  have  raised. 
On  this  account,  they  are  evidently  in  the  wrong,  who 
reproach  the  nobles  with  their  pride,  as  if  it  were  a  cha- 
racteristic of  their  order.  The  truth  is,  that  if  pride  were  ! 
once  established  among  them,  their  extinction  would  ra-  ' 
pidly  follow.  To  talk  of  the  pride  of  hereditary  rank,  is  a  f 
contradiction  in  terms.  Pride  depends  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-applause ;  vanity  is  fed  by  the  applause  of 
others.  Pride  is  a  reserved  and  lofty  passion,  which  dis- 
dains thoso  external  distinctions  that  vanity  eagerly  grasps. 
The  proud  man  sees,  in  his  own  mind,  the  source  of  his 
own  dignity;  which,  as  ho  well  knows,  can  be  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished  by  any  acts  except  those  which 
proceed  solely  from  himself.  Tho  vain  man,  restless,  in- 
satiable, and  always  craving  after  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries,  must  naturally  make  great  account  of 
those  external  marks,  those  visible  tokens,  which,  whether 
they  be  decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the  senses, 
and  thus  captivate  tho  vulgar,  to  whose  understandings 
they  are  immediately  obvious.  This,  therefore,  being  the 
great  distinction,  that  pride  looks  within,  while  vanity 
looks  without,  it  is  clear  that  when  a  man  values  himself 
for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by  chance,  without  exer- 
tion, and  without  merit,  it  is  a  proof,  not  of  pride,  hut  ^. 
of  vanity,  and  of  vanity  of  the  most  despicable  kind.  It 
is  a  proof  that  such  a  man  has  no  sense  of  real  dignity, 
no  idea  of  what  that  is  in  which  alone  all  greatness  con- 
sists. What  marvel  if,  to  minds  of  this  sort,  the  most 
insignificant  trifles  should  swell  into  matters  of  the  highest 
importance?    What  marvel  if  such  empty  understandings 

VOL.  I.  BR 
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should  be  busied  with  ribbons,  and  stars,  anil  crosses ;  if 
this  noble  should  yearn  after  the  Garter,  and  that  nohle 
pine  for  the  Golden  Fleece ;  if  one  man  should  long  to  carry 
a  wand  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  another  man  to 
fill  an  office  in  the  royal  household;  while  the  amhition  of 
a  third,  is,  to  make  his  daughter  a  maid-of-Uonour,  or  to 
raise  his  wife  to  be  mistress  of  the  robes? 

We,  seeing  these  things,  ought  not  to  he  surprised  that 
the  French  nobles,  in  the  seventeenth  contury,  displayed, 
in  their  intrigues  and  disputes,  a  frivolity,  which,  though 
redeemed  by  occasional  exceptions,  is  the  natural  charac- 
teristic of  every  hereditary  aristocracy.  A  few  examples 
of  this  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
tastes  and  temper  of  that  powerful  class  which,  during 
several  centuries,  retarded  the  progress  of  French  civili- 
zation. 

Of  all  the  questions  on  which  the  French  nobles  were 
divided,  the  most  important  was  that  touching  the  light 
of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence.  This  was  considered  to 
bo  a  matter  of  such  gravity,  that,  in  comparison  with  it, 
.  a  mere  struggle  for  liberty  faded  into  insignificance.  And 
what  made  it  still  more  exciting  to  the  minds  of  the  nobles 
was,  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  this  great  social 
problem  was  beset.  According  to  the  ancient  etiquette 
of  the  French  court,  if  a  man  were  a  duke,  his  wife  might 
sit  in  the  presence  of  the  queen;  but  if  his  rank  were  in- 
ferior, even  if  ho  were  a  marquis,  no  such  liberty  could  be 
allowed.60  So  far,  the  rule  was  very  simple,  and,  to  the 
duchesses  themselves,  highly  agreeable.  15ut  the  mar- 
quises, the  counts,  and  the  other  illustrious  nobles,  were 
uneasy  at  this  invidious  distinction,  and  exerted  all  their 
energies  to  procure  for  their  own  wives  the  same  honour. 
This  the  dukes  strenuously  resisted;  but,  owing  to  cir- 

»  Hence  the  duchesses  were  called  "femmes  assises;"  thofe  nf  Wi.'i- 
rank  "  non  assises."  Mm.  it  Fantcnay  Ifanuil,  vol.  i.  p.  111.    The  Count 

assise*  sur  un  tabouret  that  1*  rsina."Jiftm.  dt  Stow,  toL  i.^p.  7S).  Tin- 
importance  nUaci^d  m  this  ir  ::n;miv,a{y  illustrated  in  Hem. 
v«l.  iii.  [iii.21.-j--21k,  Paris,  lft»2;  which  should  be  compared  with  Be  Ttxyvc- 
tUU,  RigntibUuii  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  lis,  mid  Mem.  de  (JcnlU,  vol.  x.  p.  383. 
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cumstances  which,  unfortunately,  aro  not  fully  understood, 
an  innovation  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen 
was  conceded  to  the  female  members  of  the  Bouillon 
family.57  In  consequence  of  this  evil  precedent,  the  ques- 
tion became  seriously  complicated,  since  other  members 
of  the  aristocracy  considered  that  the  parity  of  their  de- 
scent gave  them  claims  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  the 
house  of  liouillou,  whose  antiquity,  they  said,  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  contest  which  ensued,  had  the 
effect  of  breaking  up  the  nobles  into  two  hostile  parties, 
one  of  which  sought  to  preserve  that  exclusive  privilege 
in  which  the  other  wished  to  participate.  To  reconcile 
these  rival  pretensions,  various  expedients  were  suggested ; 
but  all  were  in  vain,  and  the  court,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Masarin,  being  pressed  by  the  fear  of  a  rebel- 
lion, showed  symptoms  of  giving  way,  and  of  yielding  to 
the  inferior  nobles  the  point  they  so  ardently  desired.  In 
1648  and  1649,  the  queen-regent,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  her  council,  formally  conceded  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  royal  presence  to  the  three  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  aristocracy,  namely,  the  Countess  de 
I'leix,  Madame  do  Pons,  and  the  Princess  de  Marsillac.58 

•'  "  Su  mnHiicontinont  tine^  autre  ^diffieultfi  a,  la  cour  lur  le  sujet  des 

core  que  eela  do  I'looocde  Tfeolieranent  qn'iuxduchessea,  neaninoinBic  feu 
roi  Louis  XIII  I'avoit  accordfnui  Biles  de  lamaison  de  Bouillon,'  '.to.  Maa. 
iFQmtr  T.'lvii,  vol.  ili.  p.  5.  See  also,  od  this  encroachment  no  the  right! 
of  the  duchesses  under  Louis  XIII.,  the  case  of  Siguier,  iu  ;Ww,  Jrmoi'm 
.'itcrett,  vol.  i.  pp.  360,  361.  The  consequences  of  the  innovation  were  very 
serious;  and  Tallemant  des  Ream  (Jtutorirttn,  vol.  viii.  pp.  223,  «!)  mm'- 
tioM  a  distinguished  lady,  of  whom  he  says,  "  Pour  aatisfaire  eon  ambition, 
il  lui  falloit  uu  tabouret :  elle  cabals  pour  6ponser  le  vieui  Bouillon  La 
Marck  veuf  pour  la  aeeondc  fuit."  In  this  slit  r.'.iLd  ;  but,  dtieiiuisiL-d  n,.| 
to  be  baffled,  "elle  ne  se  rebute  point,  et  voulant  k  toute  fur™  av.iir  mi 
tabouret,  elle  ipouse  lo  Ills  aln6  do  due  di-  Villi! r-. ;  e'est  uti  ridicule  do  corps 
et  d'esprit,  cur  il  eat  bossu  et  quasi  imbecile,  et  guoui  par-deasus  cela." 
s^Z  This  melancholy  event  happened  iu  1619. 

"  As  to  the  Countess  do  FIcil  and  Madame  de  Pons,  see  M-'m.  Jr  .Vniir- 
■■Uir,  ml.  iii.  [ip,  1  III,  MIS).    According  to  the  sa 
p.         ili.i  infiirujruv  cf  ilie  Princeas  de  Marsil 
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Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  promulgated,  when  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the  realm  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  agitation.25  They  immediately 
summoned  to  the  capital  those  members  of  their  own  order 
who  were  interested  in  repelling  this  daring  aggression, 
and,  forming  themselves  into  an  assembly,  they  at  once 
adopted  measures  to  vindicate  their  ancient  rights.™  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inferior  nobles,  flushed  by  their  recent 
success,  insisted  that  the  concession  just  made  should  be 
raised  into  a  precedent  ;  and  that,  as  the  honour  of  being 
seated  in  the  presence  of  majesty  had  been  conceded  to 
the  house  of  Foil,  in  the  person  of  the  Countess  de  Fleix, 
it  should  likewise  be  granted  to  all  those  who  could  prove 
that  their  ancestry  was  equally  illustrious.61  The  greatest 
confusion  now  arose ;  and  both  sides  urgently  insisting  on 
their  own  claims,  there  was,  for  many  months,  imminent 
datiger  lest  the  question  should  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  the  sword.*2  But  as  the  higher  nobles,  though  less 
numerous  than  their  opponents,  were  more  powerful,  the 
dispute  was  finally  settled  in  their  favour.  The  queen 
sent  to  their  assembly  a  formal  message,  which  was  con- 
veyed by  four  of  the  marshals  of  France,  and  in  which 
she  promised  to  revoke  those  privileges,  the  concession  of 
which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  French  aristocracy.    At  the  same  time,  the 


"  In  October  16J9,  "la  lioblorae  a'aaaembln  i  Paris  but  le  fait  des  tabou- 
rets." Utm.de  Lmtt,vo\.  I.  p.  184. 

"  "  Tons  ceui  done  qui  par  leun  aleux  avoient  dans  leurs  maisona  de  la 
grandeur,  par  des  alliances  des  Cemmsi  desceiidues  de  ccui  qui  eloient  au- 
trefois maltres  et  souvemins  des  provinces  de  France,  domaiiderent  la  merae 
prerogative  que  celle  qui  venuit  d'etre  aecordSe  au  sang  de  Foil."  Mem.  de 
Afoiltiill/,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.     A  Mother  ei  in  temporary  mi 


].i.'V],t:„i, 


f/v,,.i(;  Titian,  voL  iii.  p,  G;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  437  :  "  le  marquis 
tier  et  oelui  de  Vitrj  demandoient  le  tabouret  pour  leure  feini 


»  Indeed,  ■ 
i  should  lie  m 


tf  adopted,  must  have  caused  civil  war :  "  Nous  rfsolllraeB  u  

;..jm':, .li:  ...il.lo-,..  ]„„ir  suulenir  le  tabouret  de  la  maison  da  Robin."  lit 
't'l:,  J/Wir»,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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marshals  not  only  pledged  themselves  as  responsible  for 
the  promise  of  the  queen,  but  undertook  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  they  would  personally  super  intend  its  execu- 
tion.03  The  nobles,  however,  who  felt  that  they  had  been 
aggrieved  in  their  most  tender  point,  were  not  yet  satis- 
fied, and,  to  appease  them,  it  was  necessary  that  the  atone- 
ment should  be  as  publie  as  the  injury.  It  was  found 
necessary,  before  they  would  peaecnbly  disperse,  that  go- 
vernment should  issue  a  document,  signed  I iy  the  queen- 
regent,  and  by  the  four  secretaries  of  state,1'1  in  which  the 
favours  granted  to  the  unprivileged  nobility  were  with- 
drawn, and  tho  much -cherished  honour  of  sitting  in  the 
royal  presence  was  taken  away  from  the  Princess  de  Mar- 
silhe.  from  Madame  de  Pons,  and  from  the  Countess  de 
Fleix." 

These  were  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  minds, 
and  wasted  the  energies,  of  the  French  nobles,  while  their 
country  was  distracted  by  civil  war,  and  while  questions 
were  at  issue  of  the  greatest  importance, — questions  con- 
cerning the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  government.86  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
how  unlit  such  men  must  have  been  to  head  the  people  in 
their  arduous  struggle,  and  how  immense  was  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the  great  English 
Rebellion.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Fronde  are, 
indeed,  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  its  chiefs  were 
drawn  from  that  very  class  respecting  whose  Uistes  and 
feelings  some  evidence  has  just,  been  given.07    How  that 

■  Ufm.  tie  IfdfetiBe,  vol.  iii.  p.  3R0. 

"  "  Sign6  dollo,  et  des  qnatro  secretaires  d 'tot."  Bid.  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 

■  TbelieBt  accounts  of  this  great  struggle  will  bo  found  in  the  Memoir! 
M.i.i.i,,,/  ,/■■  M-4!,  i  in  tliort;  nf  <  m.i-r  T.il.in  ;  Urn  writers  of  very 

different  minds,  but  both  of  tbcm  deeply  imprcBsod  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  contest. 

"  Saint  Anlain  (flirt,  di  la  Fnnde,  vol.  i.  p.  317)  says,  that  in  this  same 
iMllii  '(,  "  !  ■       I  .1  ■  .ii  .     'I'M  niif  ..i|  .  -.m;I      !.    ■■  -,;    .,  ,  Li.. 

Thus,  too,  in  Mfm.dt  "^onijiof,  under  1649,  "  on  no  purlait  puhliqnement 
<hn<  l'aiii  4111;  A.-  i  qi-.il.liijii'-  i->.  .1,'  liUiti'-."  v;,l  ii  p.  ISli.    In  Iri-H,  "  tilum 

est  cull  ten  ip*.  in  iuaiT  jiritLt/ipei."  M-.-H.  il'O  ■-  Tnb  ;\.  ml.  ii.  p.  2JL 

"  That  tile  fai'imi  ..flhr  I'v:.[i.i.i  i<  ri.it  (..  In'  :!:j,:i-11i,-.1  1,1  tin-  iin-,,:nr:iii,-;- 
of  tlie  people,  is  admitted  by  Do  Rett,  by  far  tho  ablest  observer  of  Wu  lime  : 
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evidence  might  lie  almost  indefinitely  extended,  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, — a  class  of  works  which,  being  mostly 
written  either  by  the  nobles  or  their  adherents,  supplies 
the  best  materials  from  which  an  opinion  may  bo  formed. 
In  looking  into  these  authorities,  where  sjich  matters  are 
related  with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  importance,  we  find 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  disputes  arising  as  to  who  was 
to  have  an  arm-chair  at  court;68  who  was  to  be  invited 
to  the  royal  dinners,  and  who  was  to  be  excluded  from 
them  ;M  who  was  to  be  kissed  by  the  queen,  and  who  was 
not  to  be  kissed  by  her  ;;o  who  should  have  the  first  seat 
in  church ;"  what  the  proper  proportion  was  between  the 
rank  of  different  persons,  and  tho  length  of  the  cloth  on 
which  they  were  allowed  to  stand;72  what  was  the  dignity 
a  noble  must  have  attained,  in  order  to  justify  his  enter- 

"  Votes  voiis  elonneroz  peutetre  de  ce  que  je  die  plus  sflr,  &  cause  de  l'in- 
etnbilite  da  pouple :  mats  il  font  avouer  que  eclui  de  Paris  se  fixe  plus  ais6- 
nient  qn'aucun  autre  ;  et  M.  de  Villerui,  qui  a  kit  le  plus  habile:  llomme  do 
son  sUale,  et  qui  on  a  parEvitement  Donna  la  nature!  dans  lout  le  cuurs  de 
l;i  lijrii,  ,  il  If  i.-,uvci-;;,l  sens  il.  tin  Maine,  a  t'u-  df  ce  sentiment.  Ce  que 
iVn  I'prmivoia  moi-meme  me  le  penraadoit."  Mem.  <lr  lift:,  vol.  i.  p.  IMS  ; 
a  remarkable  passage,  and  forming  a  striking;  contrast  to  the  declamation  of 
tln.M!  i;>iiiii-ni;i  wj-iitra  who  are  always  reproaching  the  people  witli  their 

Mtnfde  Matnilb^olAu^p^b!  '  In  the  'cbaniher  of  the  Ungfthe  matter 
seems  to  have  been  differently  arranged;  for  Omer  Talon  (Jrtm.^roL  ii. 


bourot,  la  main  droits  et  la  main  gauche,  out  tti  pendant  plusicurs  siocles 

d'ilv.l'orl  Hi!-:  ..:  i  !■■!■.  de  [icl ! :  ii|  lie,        1 1' il  II  L.  I  [■,■-  saj.'tf  ill'  <j  1 1 L-  J"  I  - 1  Ii!;:. "  ■;■■>.< 

I  V.'r.       \i.-t.  \x\--ii.  p.  1-1;.  Ttireta|iu  no  of  I  ho  "Lint  entrant!  "chaise" 
i<  e-inlaiacd  in  :/;,„.  ,!-  Gadit,  n>L  t  ]).287. 
»  See  Mini,  rff  MMeiillt,  vol.  iii.  pp.  300,  310. 

™  See  a  list  r,(  tanfi'  il  wa-i  :  i .  ]  ..n- 1 .  tar  ipteeti  to  kiss,  in  .Vef/i'- 
vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

"  Mem.  d'Owe  Tt'hn.  vol.  i.  pp.  ilT-Jlf).  The  Prince  ile  Code"  in.i;y 
averted,  thai,  at  a  7'.-  ....  "il  lie  jumvait  Cite  assis  en  autre  place  que  dans 
li  premiire  chaire."   Thie  wne  in  IGJS, 

"  For  a  quarrel  rcfprcliti;:  the  "drap  de  pied,"  fee  M>ui.  1'r  .l/t.r.YcY'r, 
vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
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ing  the  Louvre  in  a  eoach  ;73  who  was  to  have  precedence 
at  coronations  whether  all  dukes  were  equal,  or  whether, 
as  some  thought,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  having  once  pos- 
sessed the  sovereignty  of  Sedan,  was  superior  to  the  Duke 
do  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  had  never  possessed  any  sove- 
reignty at  all  ;73  whether  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  ought  or 
ought  not  to  enter  the  council-chamber  before  the  Duke 
de  Nemours,  and  whether,  being  there,  he  ought  to  sit 
above  him.70  These  were  the  great  questions  of  the  day : 
while,  as  if  to  exhaust  every  form  of  absurdity,  the  most  . 
serious  misunderstandings  arose  as  to  who  should  have 
the  honour  of  giving  the  king  his  napkin  as  he  ate  his 
meals,77  and  who  was  to  enjoy  tho  inestimable  privilege 
of  helping  on  the  queen  with  her  shift.7* 


"  Htm.  Je  Ftmtchartriin,  vol.  i.  pp.  482,  423,  at  the  coronation  of 
Louis  XIII.  Other  iiiBtancea  of  difBcu.lr.M-s  ;'aii:-,.l  V.v  ipi.-stious  uf  prece- 
dence, will  be  found  in  .Vim.  tTChncr  Tnlon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  -Jr.t,  ;M,  -i:i7  ;  and 
even  in  ttie  grave  work  of  Su%,  tEeoHomi-s  tin/  iJ--.<.  v.-.l.  vii.  p.  l^ri,  mi.  viii, 
XT,  ■  u  liicii  should  be  compared  with  De  Thou,  Hist.  Unit:  vol.  ix.  pr- 


6: 


ni  ihc.  daims  of  the  Duke  de  Rohan  (.If™.  ,1,  O.u'r.irt,  pp.  l.->],  LIS);  nor 
another  dispute,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  as  to  whether  a  duke  ought  to 
sign  his  name  before  ft  marshal,  or  whether  the  marshal  mmjuU  -Lm  lirst 
Ik  Tl.'.n,  HiM.  Univ.  vol.  li.  p.  11. 

»  This  difficulty ,in  lC52jCaused a  ^o!entnu»rrel  ^l™*™  ^  "•odukes, 


|ll  '  1 1 l'"  '"'  '  <n  |'|]('   i-r    V   Ill'.r:   :■■     ■!!   ■■■.J!  :i   .  i'  ."I  lie  la  ■  ■ivirtl':   

touTdeu^UpX^ir*je«t&''  PenMort^,  W?  iTp"  2!).0.  Le 

Vassor,  who  given  a  fuller  account  (llt.pir  -I-  h.wh  Mil.  v„l.  iii.  pp.  r,:tP, 
637),  Bars  :  "  Chaeun  des  deux  princes  du  sang  fort  celinntfez  a  cm  f.-roit 
unefouction  •!■■  ;  (l'li.'.l-l,  iin.it  la  ^.virtn-  et  la  contcsta- 

mi!  ■"   '  ii  ■  in   'iii  ■  run  ■  i  ■  i    r  ■  in  ril 

[as  sane  se  dire  I'm;  a  1'am.i-e  uYs  paruh-s  liaai.-s  rt  im-naeautes." 

"  According  to  souie  authorities,  a  man  ought  ti>  lie  a  duke  lu.r:.rc  hif 
wife  could  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  tin:  u/na-nV  fliifl  ;  aia-ortling  to  other 


lijli 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  owe  some  apology 
to  the  reader  tor  obtruding  upon  his  notice  these  miser- 
able dispute  respecting  matters  which,  however  despicable 
they  now  appear,  were  once  valued  by  men  not  wholly 
devoid  of  understanding.  But,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  their  occurrence,  and  above  all,  the  importance  for- 
merly attached  to  them,  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  French 
mind  ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  estimated,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  intrinsic  dignity,  but  according  to  the  infor- 
i  mation  the v  supply  respecting  a  state  of  things  which  lias 
\  now  passed  away.  Events  of  this  sort,  though  neglected 
by  ordinary  historians,  are  among  the  staff  and  staple  of 
history.  Not  only  do  they  assist  in  bringing  before  our 
minds  the  age  to  which  they  refer,  but  in  a  philosophic 
point  of  view  they  arc  highly  important.  They  are  part 
of  the  materials  from  which  we  may  generalize  the  laws 
of  that  great  protective  spirit,  which  in  different  periods 
assumes  different  shapes  ;  but  which,  whatever  its  form 
may  bo,  always  owes  its  power  to  the  feeling  of  veneration 
as  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  independence.  How  natural 
this  power  is,  in  certain  stages  of  society,  becomes  evident 
if  we  examine  the  basis  on  which  veneration  is  itself  sup- 
I     ported.    The  origin  of  veneration  is  wonder  and  fear. 

These  two  passions,  either  alone  or  combined,  are  tho  or- 
1  dinary  source  of  veneration  ;  and  the  way  in  which  they 
I  arise  is  obvious.  We  wonder  because  wo  arc  ignorant, 
and  We  fear  because  we  arc  weak.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
that  in  former  times,  when  men  were  more  ignorant  and 
more  weak  than  they  now  are,  they  should  likewise  have 
been  more  given  to  veneration,  more  inclined  to  those 
habits  of  reverence,  which  if  carried  into  religion,  cause 
.superstition,  and  if  carried  into  politics,  cause  dospntisiii. 
In  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  these  evils  are  remedied 
by  that  progress  of  knowledge,  which  at  once  lessens  our 
ignorance  and  increases  our  resources  :  in  other  words, 

authorities,  the  lady  in  waiting,  ivhr.eivr  shi'  miaht  hi ,  ]::ul  the  r^ii-.  -ni- 
k,M  a  ji:im-.;SJ  ) i:ir]n-iiui]  Ui  hi-  |.ri--i-nt.  I'll  thi.fr:  air,. -runt  iiec.  mid  im  iJii! 
LlMiLi.  1 1 : 1  [h  ^.  1'.,i|.,|i  liy  [),...:ri,  l-.,-i,.,.1[u.  .1/.',.:,.  ,iV  .Sr,V-.S';j.-i,<,  1*1:!,  vol.  vii. 

p.  125,  with.  M6m.  dt  MaUtvilU,  vol  ii.  pp.  S8,  27fi,  277. 
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which  diminishes  our  prouencss  to  wonder  and  to  fear, 
and  thus  weakening  our  feelings  of  veneration,  strength- 
ens, in  the  same  proportion,  our  feelings  of  independence. 
But  in  France,  this  natural  tendency  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  counteracted  by  an  opposite  tendency  ;  so 
that  while,  en  tlie  one  hand,  the  protective  spirit  was  en- 
feebled by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  invigorated  by  those  social  and  political  circum- 
stances which  I  have  attempted  to  trace  ;  and  by  virtue 
of  which,  each  class  exercising  great  power  over  the  one 
below  it,  the  subordination  and  subserviency  of  the  whole 
were  completely  maintained.  Hence  the  mind  became 
accustomed  to  look  upwards,  and  to  rely,  not  on  its  own 
resources,  but  on  the  resources  of  others.  Hence  that 
pliant  and  submissive  disposition,  for  which  the  French, 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  were  always  remarkable. 
Hence,  too,  that  inordinate  respect  fur  the  opinions  of 
others,  on  which  vanity,  as  one  of  their  national  charac- 
teristics, is  founded.73  For,  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  of 
veneration  have  evidently  this  in  common,  that  they  induce 
each  man  to  measure  his  actions  by  a  standard  external 
to  himself ;  while  the  uppusite  feelings  of  pride  and  of  in- 
dependence would  make  him  prefer  that  internal  standard 
which  his  own  mind  alone  can  supply.  The  result  of  all 
this  was,  that  when,  iu  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  intellectual  movement  stimulated  the  French  to 
rebellion,  its  effect  was  neutralised  by  that  social  tendency 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  kept  alive  the 
habits  of  their  old  subservience.  Thus  it  was  that,  whilo 
the  war  went  on,  there  still  remained  a  constant  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  look  up  to  the  nobles,  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles  to  look  up  to  the  crown.  Both 
classes  relied  upon  what  they  saw  immediately  above  them. 
The  people  believed  that  without  the  nobles  there  was  no 
safety  ;  the  nobles  believed  that  without  the  crown  there 
was  no  honour.  In  the  case  of  the  nobles,  this  opinion  can 
hardly  be  blamed  ;  for  as  their  distinctions  proceed  from 

"  Also  cwmretO'l  with  tin.-  iuHtkuti'ju  uf  cliivalrv,  U'lli  living  i'<y:i:iii> 
symptoms  of  the  euine  spirit. 
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the  crown,  they  have  a  direct  interest  iw  upholding  the 
ancient  notion  that  the  sovereign  is  the  fountain  of  honour. 
They  have  a  direct  interest  in  that  preposterous  doctrine, 
according  to  which,  the  true  source  oTnonour  being  over- 
looked, our  attention  is  directed  to  an  imaginary  source, 
by  whose  operation  it  is  believed,  that  in  a  moment,  and 
at  the  mere  will  of  a  prince,  the  highest  honours  may  be 
conforred  upon  the  meanest  men.  This,  indeed,  is  hut 
part  of  the  old  scheme  to  create  distinctions  for  which 
nature  has  given  no  warrant  ;  to  substitute  a  superiority 
which  is  conventional  for  that  which  is  real ;  and  thus  try 
to  raise  little  minds  above  the  level  of  great  ones.  The 
utter  failure,  and,  as  society  advances,  the  eventual  cessa- 
tion of  all  such  attempts,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
as  long  as  the  attempts  are  made,  they  who  profit  by  them 
must  be  inclined  to  value  those  from  whom  they  proceed. 
Unless  counteracting  circumstances  interpose,  there  must 
be  between  the  two  parties  that  sympathy  which  is  caused 
by  the  memory  of  past  favours,  and  the  hopo  of  future 
ones.  In  France,  this  natural  feeling  being  strengthened 
by  that  protective  spirit  which  induced  men  to  cling  to 
those  above  them,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  nobles,  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  turbulence,  should  seek  the  slightest 
favours  of  the  crown  with  an  eagerness  of  which  some  ex- 
amples have  just  been  given.  They  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of  their 
own  dignity,  that  they  believed  there  was  some  hidden 
dignity  even  in  his  commonest  actions  ;  so  that,  to  their 
minds,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  which  of 
them  should  hand  him  his  napkin,  which  of  them  ^limii'l 
hold  his  basin,  and  which  of  them  should  put  on  his  shirt.5" 
It  is  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  casting  ridicule  upon 
these  idle  and  frivolous  men,  that  I  have  collected  evi- 
dence respecting  the  disputes  with  which  they  were  en- 
grossed. So  far  from  this,  they  are  rather  to  he  pitied 
»  Eyen  just  before  the  French  Revolution,  those  feelings  Biill  csi-tod. 

■  '■!  .  1  'I  in  I        „  11', •    ■  :i:i.  i.  -  ,■,1.1.,,,:,       ,.       I  ..  .If     ,     •  .. 

l'r\'jlhe,n  M. -k  I'aris,  iii  i     j., (./■.■(■/  Ilvuk,  tbird  Ecries, 

1850,  p.  231,  no.  IG3. 
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than  blamed :  they  acted  according  to  their  instincts ;  they 
even  exerted  such  slender  abilities  as  nature  had  given  to 
them.  But  wo  may  well  feel  for  that  great  country  whose 
interests  depended  on  their  care.  And  it  is  solely  in  re- 
ference to  the  fate  of  the  French  people  that  the  historian 
need  trouble  himself  with  the  history  of  the  French  nobles. 
At  the  same  time,  evidence  of  this  sort,  by  disclosing  the 
tendencies  of  the  old  nobility,  displays  in  one  of  its  most 
active  forms  that  protective  and  aristocratic  spirit,  of  which 
they  know  little  who  only  know  it  in  its  present  reduced 
and  waning  condition.  Such  facts  are  to  he  regarded  as 
the  .symptoms  of  a  cruel  discaso,  by  which  Europe  is  in- 
deed still  afflicted,  but  which  we  now  see  only  in  a  very 
militated  form,  and  of  whose  native  virulence  no  one  can 
have  an  idea,  unless  he  has  studied  it  in  those  early  stages, 
when,  raging  uncontrolled,  it  obtained  such  a  mastery  as 
to  check  the  growth  of  liberty,  stop  the  progress  of  na- 
tions, and  dwarf  the  energies  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  at  greater  length  the 
way  in  which  France  and  England  diverged  from  each 
other,  or  to  point  out,  what  I  hope  will  henceforth  be  con- 
sidered the  obvious  difference  between  the  civil  wars  in 
the  two  countries.  It  is  evident  that  the  low-born  and 
plebeian  leaders  of  our  rebellion  could  have  tio  sympathy 
with  those  matters  which  perplexed  the  understanding  of 
the  great  French  nobles.  Men  like  Cromwell  and  his  co- 
adjutors, were  nut  much  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  gene- 
alogy, or  in  tho  subtleties  of  heraldic  lore.  They  had  paid 
small  attention  to  the  etiquette  of  courts;  they  had  not 
even  studied  tho  rules  of  precedence.  All  this  was  foreign 
to  their  design.  On  the  other  hand,  what  they  did  was 
done  thoroughly.  They  knew  that  they  had  a  great  work 
to  perform ;  and  they  performed  it  well."1  They  had  risen 

''  [.'.:r]loiv  thus  t  tin:  si>nti:[i.;:;t->  ivliirl]  il'liiml  him  to  rofceivnr 

upon  the  cruwn  :  '"the  <|i!i-tii:i,  in  i]i.|.i:tc  h-d-wii  «.  1 1 piiriy 
us  Wm)i.  :is  i  nj.[Hvhn-,d«],  wln.thir  (Iil-  king  -li.  nlil  L">vcni  sip  :i  ,<r«l  by 
lii.  will,  null  ihi  nation  In-  goi.HK'd  l.j  force  like  Insists  1  vr  wlic'.biT  !]]'.■ 
ptoplc  should  be  governed  by  laws  nindo  1 1 v  [  licrnn  lvi -,  ami  live  under  a 
goveniim-nt  derivi-d  fvoru  thi-ir  own  (.■■.tix.tii '.'  li::inK  fully  persuaded,  Ihnl  an 
nccoiuniodatioii  with  the  king  was  unsafe  to  the  people  of  England,  and 
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in  arms  against  a  corrupt  and  despotic  government,  and 
they  would  not  stay  their  bauds  until  tliey  had  pulled 
down  those  who  wore  in  high  places ;  until  they  had  not 
only  removed  the  evil,  but  had  likewise  chastized  those 
had  men  by  whom  the  evil  was  committed.  And  ;illlm;;gh 
in  this,  their  glorious  undertaking,  they  did  undoubtedly 
disjihy  sunk.'  of  the  iiiiintiilius  ti>  which  even  (he  highest 
minds  are  subject;  we,  at  least,  ought  never  to  speak  of 
them  but  with  that  unfeigned  respect  which  is  due  to  those 
who  taught  the  first  great  lesson  to  the  kings  of  Europe, 
and  who,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  proclaimed  to 
them  that  tho  impunity  which  they  had  long  enjoyed  was 
now  come  to  an  end,  and  that  against  their  transgressions 
the  people  possessed  a  remedy,  sharper,  and  more  decisive, 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  ventured  to  use. 

unjust  ind  widtad  hi  tlic  nature  of  it."  Lu.thtc'*  ileum™,  vol.  i.  p.  i-id. 
r„ni|,:,iv  Wliiicluckv'ii  ^liritcd  s]n.tili  I"  Ciicisiitia,  in  ./■jurmit  hi  ti,'  Sir-./ifh 
JSndaag,  vol.  i.  p.  Klft;  aud  tee  pp.  3D0,  301. 
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The  Protective  Spirit  cahried  by  Lours  XIV.  into  Literature.  Exa- 
mination of  the  Consequences  of  this  Alliance  between  the  Intel- 
lectual Claw;*  ami  in k  Gm oimst.  Classes. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  the  protective  system,  and  the  notions  of  subordina- 
tion connected  with  it,  gained  in  France  a  strength  un- 
known in  England,  and  caused  an  essential  divergence 
between  the  two  countries.  To  complete  the  coiiLpanHini, 
it  seems  necessary  to  examine  bow  this  same  spirit  influ- 
enced the  purely  intellectual  history  of  France,  as  well  as 
its  social  and  political  history.  For  the  ideas  of  depend- 
ence upon  which  the  protective  scheme  is  based,  encouraged 
a  belief  that  the  subordination  which  existed  in  politics 
and  in  society  ought  also  to  exist  in  literature ;  and  that 
the  paternal,  inquisitive,  and  centralizing  system  which  re- 
gulated the  material  interests  of  the  country,  should  like- 
wise regulate  the  interests  of  its  knowledge.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Fronde  was  finally  overthrown,  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  that  singular  intellectual  polity,  which  dur- 
ing fifty  years  characterized  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV".,  and 
which  was  to  French  literature  what  feudalism  was  to 
French  politics.  In  both  cases,  homage  was  paid  by  one 
party,  and  protection  and  favour  accorded  by  the  other. 
Evwy  luan  of  letter*  bi.-i.-amc  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown. 
Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  royal  favour ; 
and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  king  was  considered 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  intellectual  eminence.  The 
effects  produced  by  this  system  will  be  examined  in  the 
present  chapter.    The  apparent  cause  of  the  system  was 
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the  personal  character  of  Louis  XIV.;  but  the  real  and 
overruling  causes  wore  those  circumstances  which  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  and  which  established  in  the  French 
mind  associations  that  remained  undisturbed  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  invigorate  those  associations,  and 
to  carry  them  into  every  department  of  life,  was  the  great 
aim  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  in  that  he  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. It  is  oil  this  account  that  the  history  of  his  reign 
becomes  highly  instructive,  because  we  see  in  it  tho  most 
remarkable  instance  of  despotism  which  has  ever  occurred ; 
;t  despotism  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  kind ; 
a  despotism  of  fifty  years  over  one  of  the  most  civilized 
peoplo  in  Europe,  who  not  only  bore  the  yoke  without  re- 
pining, but  submitted  with  cheerfulness,  and  even  with 
gratitude,  to  him  by  whom  it  was  imposed.1 

What  makes  this  the  more  strange  is,  that  the  reign  . 
of  Louis  XIV.  must  bo  utterly  condemned  if  it  » tried  even  ye- 
by  the  lowest  standard  of  morals,  of  honour,  or  of  interest. 
A  coarse  and  unbridlod  profligacy,  followed  by  the  meanest 
and  ino.-t.  ^rovellmg  .superstition,  characterized  his  private 
life ;  while  in  his  public  career,  he  displayed  an  arrogance 
and  a  systematic  perfidy  which  eventually  roused  the  angor 
of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon  France  sharp  and  signal 
retribution.  As  to  his  domestic  policy,  he  formed  a  strict 
alliance  with  the  church ;  and  although  he  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  he  willingly  left  his  subjects  to  ho 


  0  filing  of 

■:>■■.,]. L l- ,  Li! 'V at!-' «■]]■>  v.- ml-.!  title  ''  ..... 
p,  "mnislea  Francaia,  nocoutumes  ft  .... 
r  dc  leura  chaines."  U             lt,.l.  ,k          XIII,  v 
rners  were  equally  amazed  at  the  general,  mid  still  more,  nt'thc  willing 
vility.    Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  letter  dated  February  1704-5,  passes  a 
wing  eulogy  upon  liberty ;  but  he  adds,  that  iu  France,  "  you  will  hardly 
 1  this  argument  understood  ;  for  whatever  flashes  may  now  and  then  ap- 
pear, I  never  yet  knew  one  single  Frenchman  a  fiw  man."  f^*r.  Gri'iimi'. 
Letters  of  Loch,  Sidatj/,  and  Xhafliiburg,  1830,  p.  505.    In  the  same  jwr, 
l)i!  Fi.i'  makes  a  similar  rrmark  in  iri;ai:l  In  tin-  I'jviicIl  Ui.l  .!<■!-.,  1 1  (V 


,  ii  16DM,  Addison  w 
h  strikingly  illustrates  the  degradation  of  the  French.  Aiiia'i 
,  vul.  1.  p.  HI.   Oi.mjiaiv  Ilnntrl't  Il-.ni.  Time,  vol,  iv.  p.  360, 
neons  of  flattery  to  which  die  French  have  run,  beyoud  the 
'  Mr  of  their  king." 
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oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy.2  To  them  he 
abandoned  every  thing  excopt  the  exercise  of  his  own 
prerogative.5  Led  on  by  them,  he,  from  the  moment  he 
assumed  the  government,  began  to  encroach  upon  those 
religious  liberties,  of  which  Henry  IV.  hat!  laid  the  foun- 
dation, and  which  down  to  this  period  had  been  preserved 
intact.4  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy  that  he 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the  principle  of 
toleration  had  for  .nearly  a  century  been  incorporated 
with  the  law  of  the  land.s  It  was  at  their  instigation  that, 
just  before  this  outrage  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  his 
subjects,  he,  in  order  to  terrify  the  Protestants  into  con- 
version,  suddenly  let  looso  upon  them  whole  troops  of  dis- 
solute soldiers,  who  were  allowed  to  practise  the  most  re- 
volting cruelties.  The  frightful  bai'b;iritii.,s  which  followed 
are  related  by  authentic  writers and  of  the  effect  pro- 

1  The  terms  of  tills  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  church  are  fairly 
stated  by  M.  Ranke  :  «  Wir  sehen,  din  beiden  Gewalten  unterstfititen  ein- 
ander.  Der  KSnig  ward  von  den  Einwirkuiigeti  der  weltllchen,  der  Clems 
von  deruubedinjftauAuloriUldwgriitBctmiumraltdcsPapBtthuma  froige- 
sprochen."  Die  Pilpftt,  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 

'  This  part  of  hia  character  ia  skilfully  drawn  by  Sieinouoi,  Hist,  del 
Francait,  vol.  ixv.  p.  43. 

'  Flasaau  supposes  that  the  first  persecuting  laws  were  in  1879:  "Bis 
l'annee  KiTH  Its  concessions  faiteH  au>  proiestans  avaicnt  elf  gmduellemont 
restreiutea."  UifJomatii  Fmncaiie,  vol.  iv.  p.  liut  the  fact  is,  that  these 
laws  began  in  1662,  the  year  after  the  death  ofMaiariu.  See  Sitmniri:.  Hi.ti. 
da  Franfai*,  vul.  hv,  ;>.  Ii;7;  II-.ioU'..  d-  S.f.n.-s.  vtj!.  iii.  pu.  -iO!  -Iti', 

481.  In  16H7,  n  letter  from  Thymic  to  Lord  Clarendon  (/,/-(.■■'•  l.ii-  uf 
lYrrm. ./(.„,  vul.  iii.  p.  ui;)  mentions  "the  horrid  persecutions  the  reformed 
ivliiriuii  iinikT-ji'Li'  in  r'raucr  ;"  iin.l  I'.ociu-,  win-  liiiv.:!l[:(l  in  France  in  1 1)7.1 
uml  lt;7ii,  slutia  in  Uis  Ji.iirnal  (AW..  i,[l",f  /.entv,  vol.  i.  p.  110)  that  the 
rr»rt-i^i:i:i  w  irt.  k-.-in^  1 '  fvury  day  £'.nK'  ^rtvik'^'j  CI  I'lli'.T." 

'  An  account  of  the  revocation  will  be  found  in  all  tho  French  historians; 
but  I  do  not  ruiutmljLi-  laid  slciv  uf  [hum  l-.iivu  1 1<  .t  5  util  rlml  tiiure  was  a  ru- 
mour of  it  in  Paria  twenty  ycara  before  it  occurred.  In  March  HiM  Patiii 
writes,  "  On  dit  que,  pour  miner  lea  hngucuota,  le  roi  veut  supprijnor  lea 
chambrca  de  l'6dil,  et  abolir  1'edit  de  Kautes."  Ltttrts  de  P-iliu,  vol.  iii. 
p.  516. 

•  Compare  Burnt?*  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  pp.  73-76,  with  SiMt  de  Limit 
XI  r,  in  fAVcv..  ,/■■  Ydl'iirc,  v..;..  h.  in,  ,'177,  117.1.  Voltaire  says  that  the 
IV.tuntants  who  persisted  in  their  religion  "etaient  livrfs  aus  s-ildats,  iini 
eurent  toute  licence,  eicoptfi  cellede  tuer.  II  y  eut  pourtant  pluaieurs  par- 
Suiniuf  ,.i  criiclkiinTil  l:inl:rai-.Ous  .-511  "t-LK-.^  i-n  iilhiiiuivi::."  Ami  lluitn,  whi 
waa  in  France  in  ICfjii,  says,  "  oil  men  let  their  thoughts  on  work  to  invent 
new  methods  of  cruelty."  What  some  of  those  methods  were,  I  shall  now 
relate ;  bccauEu  the  evidence,  however  painful  it  may  be,  is  necessary  to  en- 
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duccd  on  the  material  interests  of  the  nation,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  these  religious  perse- 
cutions coat  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrious 
inhabitants,  who  fled  to  different  parts,  taking  with  them 

able  ue  to  understand  tho  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  necessary  that  the  veil 
should  In;  rent;  and  that  tin;  squeamish  delicacy  which  would  hide  such 
fuels,  should  give  iv:iy  hefure  tilts  obligation  which  tin-  hh-lerian  is  under  uf 

dimrli  try  whicJi  the  measurea  were  instigated,  the  sovereign  by  whom  they 
were  enforced,  and  the  age  in  which  they  were  permitted. 

The  two  original  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  these  events  are,  Quicl't 
Srnalir-ii,  ii,  liiili,  folio;  and  Ilowiil,  lliAnirs  ,1- !'  Ivhl  ,h  .V.,,,w,, 

lKta,  -llo.  From  thes;  works  1  estract  the  following  accounts  of  what  hap- 
]n'iii.l  in  Fiauee  in  HMS.  "  Afterwards  they  fall  upon  the  persons  of  tin; 
I'ritepts.iits  ;  and  there  was  no  wickedness,  though  never  so  horrid,  which 
they  did  not  put  in  practice,  t!i:il  tin-.-  niinht  enteree  them  to  chauee  their 

religion  They  bound  them  as  ciiueuiils  nr.'  who;,  iln-v  be  put  to  the 

rack;  anil  in  (hr.t  pojlure,  Jiinliiij;  :i  funnel  into  il.i  Ii  months,  thvv  poured 
wine  ilnwn  their  threats  till  its  fumes  had  deprived  tlinn  'if  their  rca-ou,  ;uid 
they  had  in  that  condition  made  them  consent  to  Lecomo  Catholics.  Some 
thuy  stripped  atarlt  naked,  and  after  they  had  offered  them  a  thousand  in- 
dignities, they  stuck  them  with  pina  from  head  to  foot ;  they  cut  them  with 
pen-knives,  ti  :■•  ihem  hv  "lit-  Iiuij.n  '.villi  rod  ii  plnei]-,  ami  droned  thiiu 
ah. nit  the  rooms  till  they  promised  t,i  In-cieio.'  11.. nun  Catholics,  i.r  that  the 
doleful  iintcric  i.f  these  poor  tormented  creatures,  callinj;  upun  liod  for 

mercy,  constrained  them  to  let  llicm  go  In  some  place.-  they  tied 

father-  ami  Im-liuuis  te,  the  1  h-. ■ ; 3  posts,  ai.d  ravished  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters before  their  eyes  ....  From  others  they  pluck  nil  the  nail-  of  their 
hands  and  toes,  which  ai'i-i-  needs  cause  an  intolerable  pain.  They  burnt 
the  feet  of  others.  Thcj  blew  up  men  and  women  with  helloes.  ;il!  they 
were  really  to  burst  in  pieces.  If  the—  horrid  usnr.es  could  :iut  prevail 
upon  them  to  violate  their  consciences,  and  abandon  their  religion,  tie  y  ili.l 

then  imprison  llieui  in  close  and  unit  e  dungeon-,  in  which  tilt i1  exercised 

nil  kind::  i.f  ini:iil:i:i:iili''S  iipiiii  tliein."  '/■'ict-'i  .Vi/WiVr,,i,  vol.  i.  pp.  CMS. 
etui.     "  ('rpenti.iiit  les  troupes  e\ei\r.ient  pnrtout  des  rruantc;  monies. 

Tout  leur  £toit  [lerini.-,  j  rem  qu'il.s  ne  Mssetil  pus  uninrii.     II-  faisoi, 

dauscr  quelqucfois  leurs  holes,  juaqu^  ce  qu'ils  tunibaaeent  cn  defaillan 
lis  bemoieut  lea  autrca  jmqn'S  oe  qtTUa  n'sugouvoient  plus  II  j 

en  cut  p^usieurs  it  qui  on  donna  dea  coups  de  baton  sous  les  pieds,  pour 
cpronrcr  si  ce  supplice  i  st  nu.si  cruel  one  Irs  nlatioos  ]c  iMihlient.    On  ae- 

rachoit  i.  d'autres  le  poll  de  la  barbc  D'autres  bruloient  a  hi  chnudello 

le  puil  des  bras  et  ties  jamlies  de  leurs  hotes.  D'autres  fni.oiciit  hnil.  i  de 
In  poudre,  si  pre,  do  vi.ae'r  de  eeus  qui  !eur  n  si.toielit,  ipi'elle  Mir  grill. lit 

t.  n I e  la  prau.   lis  n ml  it  Ii  (I  Ultti    lli  .rhiins  id)  -Ian-  hs  ni.iin-, 

et  les  contraignoieiit  de  les  tenir  fenuees,  jiiMpiii  ee  que  le-  charUjns  fii-.rnt 

un  grand  feu ;  appliquaut  tax  autres  uue  pelle  udente  mub  id  pieds ;  liant 
les  pieds  des  autisa  daus  des  hottiues  plumes  do  graiBse,  qu'un  fiiinct  l.mdi  e 
et  chauffer  peu  h  pen  devant  mi  hrasier  anient."  /Irii-iis/,  His!.  I' Edit  th: 
X-iiit",  v.,1.  v.  pp.  ftST-WSSI.  One  ,,f  the  Protestants,  liained  Kyiiu,  thev 
'■  lieieiit  f.jrt  eiroiiement ;  hii  nvievent  h  s  ilni-ts  des  mains  ;  lui  lichercnt 
lies  v;.injlei  wr,s  les  engies  ;  lui  firent  niulir  de  la  j.oiidre  dans  les  oreiiles  ; 
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thine  habits  of  labour,  and  that  knowledge  and  experience 
in  their  respective  trades,  wliieh  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed in  enriching  their  own  country.7  Tho-sc  thing-  arc 
liutDi-imn,  they  arc  incontestable,  and  they  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  history.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  them,  there  are  still 
found  men  who  hold  up  for  admiration  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Although  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  his  reign  every 
vestige  of  lib-.TU"  was  de-strayed  ;  that  the  people  wore 
weighed  dnwii  by  an  insufferable  taxation;  that  their  chil- 
dren were  torn  from  them  by  tens  of  thousands  to  swell 
the  royal  armies  ;  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
squandered  to  an  unprecedented  extent;  tliat  a  despotism 
of  the  worst  kind  was  firmly  established; — although  this 
is  universally  admitted,  yet  there  are  writers,  even  in  our 
own  day,  who  are  so  infatuated  with  the  glories  of  litera- 
ture, as  to  balance  them  against  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
and  who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a  prince 


lui  pcrcimit  Ics  t-;i  (  In -):-.',•.-  lii'iu,  pi.  vertii-tut  ilu  iin  ligre  el  da  sol 


dol-dre  el  du  travail  ilmil  i!s  i-tan-iil  imlius."  Jmic  :i1hj  .S'iViiV  ,/■■  i.nuli  XI  V, 
di:ip.  xssvL.,  in  IKurns  <i-  I i"ry.  vul,  h.  jip.  :i.f  I,  St.-H.-ra]  oftlicm 

CTnigmtL-d  tu  Nurr.l,  Am.ria.     C.:rni«ri;  <•:•!  ri,   ..■■',«,.„.■,  »|>.  ;:•".), 


in  /,  i  Hi-     .1/.:'  ■,  v.. i.  y.  ]ii>.  :',.>,  :i,-.,  in 

(A.  f  ■,„>../  i'r  „'.-.-,  t-iUt.  ltHH.Yul.  ii.  [).  Lu:».  ^<;:.U, 
jvnuat'u.ii,  /.WJrtj  iWi'frs  i/t  r,ift!«'iy,  vul.  ii.  p.  473. 


Revocntiou, 
VOL.  r, 
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during  whose  life  there  wore  produced  the  Letters  of  Pas- 
cal, the  Orations  of  Bossuct,  the  Comedies  of  Moliere,  and 
the  Tragedies  of  Racine. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  merits  of  a  sovereign 
is,  indeed,  so  rapidly  dying  away,  that  I  shall  not  spend 
any  words  in  refuting  it.  But  it  is  connected  with  a  more 
widely  diffused  error  respecting  the  influence  of  royal  pa- 
tronage upon  national  literature.  This  is  a  delusion  which 
men  of  letters  havo  themselves  hcen  the  first  to  propagate. 
From  the  language  too  many  of  them  are  in  the  hahit  of 
employing,  we  might  he  led  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
magical  power  in  the  smiles  of  a  king,  which  stimulates 
the  intellect  of  the  fortunate  individual  whose  heart  they 
arc  permitted  to  gladden.  Nor  must  this  be  despised,  as 
one  of  those  harmless  prejudices  that  still  linger  round  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  only  founded  on  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  things,  but  it  is  in  its  practical 
consequences  very  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  literature  should  always  possess ;  and 
it  is  injurious  t<>  princes  i-IsciiisuIvl's,  liccause  it  strengthens 
that  viinity  of  which  they  generally  have  too  large  a  share. 
Indeed,  if  wo  consider  the  position  they  now  occupy  in 
the  most  civilized  countries,  we  shall  at  once  sec  the  ab- 
surdity of  an  opinion  which,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, is  unfit  to  be  held  by  educated  men. 

From  the  moment  that  there  was  finally  abandoned 
the  theological  fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  it  neces- 
sarily followed  that  the  respect  felt  for  them  should  suffer 
a  corresponding  diminution.8  The  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  they  were  formerly  regarded  is  extinct,  and  at 
the  present  day  we  are  no  longer  awed  bv  that  divinity  with 
which  ttieir  persons  were  once  supposed  to  he  hedged.9 

■  On  the  diminished  respect  for  kings,  caused  by  the  abandonment  of 
(■i  vini!  rL;;]jt,  !-i-i!  S,:,„: ■-■,-'.«  S-M'it  ,•■/.</,'.■.«,  pp.  4S:i,  4i-l  :  iiiii]  .'M  I  ilk-  mlliii;ni<> 
of  the  clergy  in  propagating  the  old  doctrine,  see  Allen".-  I  '.n  ni  d  imrkmi  l  lie 

Locke,  iTking™'lAfe  oj  LtdfioL  ii.  p.  90.  """"  B  "  ™E  ™°'  *  * 
*  •'  Quest  devuiu.  i  tt'ut,  lk-  ■iik.it  uivin.  ktlte  perisi'e,  mum  -t"i  -i==  :i'.-kkp;ek 
par  les  masses,  que  les  rois  etaieiit  les  repr&eutitiit*  de  J  lieu  mrl:i  ti-riv,  que 
Li  raeine  de  leur  puuvuiretait  dans  le  oiel  ?  Elle  s'esl  eviiiiuiiie  di-vant  eeLti! 
autre  penaoe,  qu  aucun  nuago,  aucun  mysticisms  u'obscuroit ;  deraat  cctte 
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The  standard,  therefore,  by  which  we  should  measure 
them  is  obvious.  We  should  applaud  their  conduct  iti 
proportion  as  they  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of  the 
nation  over  which  they  are  intrusted  with  power;  but  we 
ought  to  remember  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  educated,  and  from  the  childish  homage  always  paid 
to  them,  their  information  must  be  very  inaccurate,  and 
their  prejudices  very  numerous.1"  On  this  account,  so 
far  from  expecting  that  thoy  should  be  judicious  patrons 
of  literature,  or  should  in  any  way  head  their  age,  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  obstinately  oppose  the 
spirit  of  their  time,  and  if  they  do  not  attempt  to  stop  the 
march  of  society.  For,  unless  the  sovereign,  in  spite  of 
the  intellectual  disadvantages  of  liis  position,  is  a  man  of 
very  enlarged  mind,  it  must  usually  happen  that  lie  will 
reward,  not  thoso  who  are  most  able,  but  those  who  are 
most  compliant ;  and  that  while  lie  refuses  his  patronage  to 
a  profound  and  independent  thinker,  he  will  grant  it  to  au 
authorwho  cherishes  ancient  prejudices  and  defends  ancient 
abuses.  In  this  way,  the  practice  of  conferring  on  men  of 
letters  cither  honorary  or  pecuniary  rewards,  is  agreeable, 
no  doubt,  to  those  who  receive  them ;  but  lias  a  manifest 
tendency  to  weaken  the  boldness  and  energy  of  their  senti- 
ments, anil  therefore  to  impair  the  value  of  their  works. 
This  might  be  made  evident  by  publishing  a  list  of  those 
literary  pensions  which  have  been  granted  by  European 
princes.    If  this  were  done,  the  mischief  produced  by  these 

pcoafc  si  nnturelle  et  brillnnt  d'une  oUrtc  d  nette  ot  si  vivo,  que  la  soure- 
raiue  puiasa.ice,  sur  la  lenu,  ii-.piirlk-m  ;m  pi-Dplc  ^iUlt,  u!  umi  L  m:f 
Fractiuii,  ct  iiir.iu;  aiiiiTf      llu  si'iil  hun.me."  /,'-./.  &™r,  v„l.  iii. 

p.  UOB.    Comparu  JI-iHiiii,'t  "li  l'-r  Isi"  i.f  .V.t< .'..„ s,  p.  SiH  ;  kii.i'i't  .Sir- ,!,:n.. 
p.  41S;  Zaing't  Deumurt,  p.  1B0;  JJufiVs  Work*,  vol.  L  p.  3S1. 

"  lu  this,  as  iu  all  instances,  the  language  of  respect  bug  survives  the 
fueling  tq  which  the  I:l];;;m<;l-  "«'-'l  its  ->"±\a.  L.i:d  UroiijiiJiu  \  l'-!t!ir,:: 
/•/,;t;l:,./,./,  vij.  i.  p.  -1-2,  l,™d.  lH4i))  observes,  that  "all  their  titles  arc  de- 
rived fruin  a  divinu  urigiual — all  refer  to  them  as  represeutiug  the  Ileity  on 
lartli.    Tln;»  an-  c;,!l.:..l  '  •  '  .!/■.>»(  v.1    TI.ey  are  termed  '  The  lanTt 

inwintrtl;  '  Tin   V„:<:/nnl  ./  ','/,:/  uj,aa  earth  ;'  with  many  other  names 
which  are  cither  nonsensical  or  blasphemous,  but  which  are  outdone  iu  ab- 
surdity by  the  kings  of  the  East."    True  enough  :  but  if  Lord  Brougham  / 
had  written  thus  three  centuries  ago,  ho  would  have  had  his  cars  cut  off  foe  " 
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and  similar  rewards,  would  be  clearly  soon.  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  history  of  literature,  I  think  myself  au- 
thorized to  say,  that  for  one  instance  in  which  a  sovereign 

;  has  recompensed  a  man  who  is  before  his  age,  there  are 
V     at  least  twenty  instances  of  his  recompensing  one  who  is 

i  behind  his  age.  The  result  is,  that  in  every  country  where 
royal  patronage  has  been  long  and  generally  bestowed, 
the  spirit  of  literature,  instead  of  being  progressive,  has 
become  reactionary.  An  alliance  has  been  struck  up 
between  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.  By  a 
system  of  bounties,  there  has  been  artificially  engendered  a 
greedy  and  necessitous  clans;  who,  eager  for  pensions,  and 
offices,  and  titles,  have  made  the  pursuit  of  truth  subor- 
dinate to  the  desire  of  gain,  and  have  infused  into  their 
writing-;  the  prejudices  of  the  court  to  which  they  cling. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  marks  of  favour  have  become  the 
badge  of  servitude.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  by  far  the  noblest  of  all  occupations,  an  occu- 
pation which  of  all  others  raises  the  dignity  of  man,  has 
been  debased  to  the  level  of  a  common  profession,  where 
the  chances  of  success  are  measured  by  tho  number  of 
rewards,  and  -where  tiie  highest  honours  are  in  the  gift 
of  whoever  happens  to  be  the  minister  or  sovereign  of 
the  day. 

This  tendency  forniB  of  itself  a  decisive  objection  to 
the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  intrust  tho  executive 
government  with  the  means  of  rewarding  literary  men. 
But  there  is  also  another  objection,  in  some  respects  still 
more  serious.  Every  nation  which  is  allowed  to  pursue 
its  course  uncontrolled,  will  easily  satisfy  the  wants  of  its 
own  intellect,  and  will  produce  such  a  literature  as  is  best 
suited  to  its  actual  condition.  And  it  is  evidently  for  the 
interest  of  all  classes  that  the  production  shall  not  be 
greater  than  the  want;  that  the  supply  shall  not  exceed 
tho  demand.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  tho  well-being 
of  society  that  a  healthy  proportion  should  be  kept  up 
betweon  the  intellectual  classes  and  the  practical  classes. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain  ratio  between 
those  who  are  most  inclined  to  think,  and  those  who  are 
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most  inclined  to  act.  If  we  were  all  authors,  onr  material 
interests  would  suffer ;  if  we  were  all  men  of  business,  our 
montal  pleasures  would  he  abridged.  In  the  first  ease, 
we  should  be  laim'shcd  philosophers  ;  in  the  other  case, 
we  should  be  wealthy  fools.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  ac- 
conltiiji  tn  the  commonest  principles  of  human  action,  the 
relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  will  be  adjusted, 
without  effort,  by  the  natural,  or,  as  wo  call  it,  the  spon- 
taneous movement  of  society,  liut  if  a  government  taketf 
upon  itself  to  pension  literary  men,  it  disturbs  this  move- 
ment ;  it  troubles  the  harmony  of  things.  This  is  the 
unavoidable  result  of  that  spirit  of  interference,  er,  as  it 
is  termed,  protection,  by  which  every  country  has  been 
greatly  injured!!  I£  for  instance,  a  fund  were  set  apart 
by  the  state  for  rewarding  butchers  and  tailors,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  number  of  those  useful  men  would  bo  need- 


lessly augmented.  If  another  fund  ie  appropriated  for 
the  literary  classes,  it  is  as  certain  that  men  of  letters  will 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
require.  In  both  cases,  an  artificial  stimulus  will  produce 
an  unhealthy  action.  Surely,  food,  and  clothes  are  as.  ne- 
cessary for  the  body  as  literature  is  for  the  mind.  Why,  ,  /• 
then,  should  we  call  upon  government  to  encourage  those  v 
who  write  our  books,  any  more  than  to  encourage  those 
who  kill  our  mutton  and  mend  our  garments?  The  truth 
is,  that  the  intellectual  march  of  soeicty  is,  in  this  respect, 
exactly  analogous  to  its  physical  march.  In  some  in- 
stances a  forced  supply  may,  indeed,  create  an  unnatural 
want.  But  this  is  an  artificial  state  of  things,  which  indi- 
cates a  diseased  action.  In  a  healthy  condition,  it  is  not 
tin.1  supply  which  causes  the  want,  but  it  is  the  want  which 
gives  rise  to  the  supply.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  an 
increase  of  authors  would  necessarily  he  followed  by  a 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  an 
increase  of  butchers  must  be  followed  by  a  diffusion  of 
food.  This  is  not  tlie  way  in  which  things  are  ordered. 
Men  must  have  appetite  before  they  will  eat;  they  must 
have  money  before  they  can  buy ;  they  must  be  iuquisi- 
tive  before  they  will  "read.   The  two  great  principles  which 
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move  the  world  lire,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the  love  of 
knowledge.  These  two  principles  respectively  represont 
and  govern  the  two  most  important  classes  into  which 
every  civilized  country  is  divided.  What  a  government 
gives  to  one  of  these  classes,  it  must  take  from  the  other. 
What  it  gives  to  literature,  it  must  take  from  wealth.  This 
can  never  be  done  to  any  great  extent,  without  entailing 
the  most  ruinous  consequences.  For,  the  natural  propor- 
tions of  society  being  destroyed,  society  itself  will  bo 
thrown  into  confusion.  While  men  of  letters  are  pro- 
tected, men  of  industry  will  he  depressed.  The  lower 
classes  can  count  for  little  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
literature  is  the  first  couside ration.  The  idea  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  people  will  be  iliscouiMired :  their  persons  will 
be  oppressed ;  their  labour  will  be  taxed.  The  ai  ts  ne- 
irehsary  to  life  will  be  despised,  in  order  that  these  which 
embellish  life  may  be  favoured.  The  many  will  he  ruined, 
that  the  few  may  he  pleased.  While  every  thing  is  splen- 
did above,  all  will  be  rotten  below.  Fine  pictures,  noble 
palaces,  touching  dramas, — these  may  for  a  time  be  pro- 
duced in  profusion,  but  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  tho  heart 
and  strength  of  the  nation.  Even  the  class  for  whom  the 
sacrifice  lias  boon  made,  will  soon  decay.  Poets  may  con- 
tinue to  sing  the  praises  of  the  prince  who  has  bought 
them  with  his  gold.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  men  who 
1  begin  by  losing  their  independence,  will  end  by  losing 
I  their  energy.  Their  intellect  must  be  robust  indeed,  if  it 
do#  not  wither  in  the  sickly  atmosphere  of  a  court.  Their 
attention  being  concentrated  on  their  master,  they  insen- 
sibly contract  those  habits  of  servility  which  are  suited  to 
their  position  ;  and,  as  the  range  of  their  sympathies  is 
diminished,  the  use  and  action  of  their  genius  become  im- 
paired. To  them  submission  is  a  custom,  and  servitude 
a  pleasure,  lu  their  hands,  literature  soon  loses  its  bold- 
ness, tradition  is  appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  truth,  and 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  extinguished.  Then  it  is,  that 
there  comes  one  of  those  sad  moments  in  which,  no  outlet 
being  left  for  public  opinion,  the  minds  of  men  arc  unable 
to  find  a  vent ;  their  discontents,  having  no  voice,  slowly 
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rankle  into  it  deadly  hatred;  their  passions  accumulate  in 
silence,  until  at  length,  losing  all  patience,  they  are  goaded 
into  one  of  those  terr  ible  revolutions,  by  which  they  hum- 
ble the  pride  of  their  rulers,  and  carry  retribution  even 
into  the  heart  of  the  palace. 

The  truth  of  this  picturo  is  woll  known  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  Louis  X I V.,  and  the  connex- 
ion between  it  and  the  French  Revolution.  That  prince 
adopted,  during  his  long  reign,  the  mischievous  practice 
of  rewarding  literary  men  with  large  sums  of  money,  and 
of  conferring  on  thorn  numerous  marks  of  personal  favour. 
As  thin  was  done  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  as  the 
wealth  which  he  thus  unscrupulously  employed  was  of 
course  taken  from  his  other  subjects,  we  can  find  no  bet- 
ter illustration  of  tho  results  which  such  patronage  is  likely 
to  produce.  He,  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  organizing  into 
a  system  that  protection  of  literature  which  some  are  so 
anxious  to  restore.  What  the  effect  of  this  was  upon  tho 
general  interests  of  knowledge,  we  shall  presently  see. 
But  its  effect  upon  authors  themselves  should  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to  by  those  men  of  letters  who,  with  little 
regard  to  their  own  dignity,  arc  constantly  reproaching 
tin'  Knglisli  government  fur  neglecting  the  profession  of 
which  they  themselves  are  members.  In  no  ago  have 
literary  men  been  rewarded  with  such  profuseness  as  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI\r. ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  been 
so  mean -spirited,  so  servile,  so  utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  their 
gr  eat  vocation  as  the  apostles  of  knowledge  and  tho  mis- 
sionaries of  truth.  The  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  that  time  proves  that,  notwithstanding  their 
acquirements  and  the  power  of  their  minds,  they  were 
unable  to  resist  tire  surrounding  corruption.  To  gain  the 
favour  of  tho  king,  they  sacrificed  that  independent  spirit 
which  should  have  been  dearer  to  them  than  life.  They 
gave  away  the  inheritance  of  genius  ;  they  sold  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  What  happonod  then, 
would  under  the  same  circumstances  happen  now.  A  few 
eminent  thinkers  may  be  able  for  a  certain  time  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  their  age.    But,  looking  at  mankind  gene- 
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rally,  society  can  have  no  hold  on  any  class  except  through 
the  medium  of  their  interests.  It  behoves,  therefore,  every 
people  to  take  heed,  that  the  interests  of  literary  men  are 
on  their  side  rather  than  on  tlie  side  of  their  rulers.  For, 
literature  is  tlio  representative  of  intellect,  which  is  pro- 
gressive; government  is  the  representative  of  order,  which 
is  stationary.  As  long  as  these  two  great  powers  are  se- 
parate, they  will  correct  and  react  upon  each  other,  and 
the  people  may  hold  the  balance.  If,  however,  these 
powers  coalesce,  if  the  government  can  corrupt  the  intel- 
lect, and  if  the  intellect  will  yield  to  the  government,  the 
inevitable  result  must  be,  despotism  in  politics,  and  servility 
in  literature.  Tins  was  the  history  of  France  under  Louis 
XIV'.;  and  this,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  be  the  history 
of  every  country  that  shall  be  tempted  to  follow  so  attrac- 
tive but  so  fatal  an  example. 

The  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  originated  in  the  grati- 
tude of  men  of  letters;  hut  it  is  now  supported  by  a  popu- 
lar notion  that  the  celebrated  literature  ef  his  age  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  fostering  care.  If,  however,  we  ex- 
amine tbis  opinion,  we  shall  find  that,  like  many  of  the 
traditions  of  which  history  is  full,  it  is  entirely  devoid  of 
truth.  We  shall  find  two  leading  circumstances,  which 
will  prove  that  the  literary  splendour  of  his  ivign  was  not 
the  result  of  his  efforts,  hut  was  tiio  work  of  that  great 
generation  which  preceded  hirn;  and  that  the  intellect  of 
France,  so  far  from  being  benefited  by  his  munificence, 
was  hampered  by  his  protection. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  immense  impulse 
which,  during  the  administrations  of  Richelieu  and  of 
Maziiriii,  had  been  given  to  the  highest  bra.nclies  of  know- 
ledge, was  suddenly  stopped.  In  1 66 1  Louis  XIV.  as- 
sumed the  government;"  and  from  that  moment  until  his 
death,  in  1715,  the  history  of  France,  so  far  as  great  dis- 
coveries are  concerned,  is  a  blank  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
If,  putting  aside  all  preconceived  notions  respecting  the 
supposed  glory  of  that  ago,  we  examine  the  matter  fairly, 

11  "La  prcmiiro  p*rtoo*e  Ju  eoutcnicment  do  Louis XI V commence  done 
en  1661."  Ua/xJwv  /->«»  XI  I',  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  department  there  was  a  mani- 
fest dearth  of  original  thinkers.  There  was  much  that 
was  elegant,  much  that  was  attractive.  The  senses  of 
men  were  soothed  and  flattered  by  the  creations  of  art,  by 
paintings,  by  palaces,  by  poems;  hut  scarcely  any  thing 
of  moment  was  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
If  we  take  the  mathematics,  ami  those  mixed  sciences  to 
which  they  arc  applicable,  it  will  lie  universally  admitted 
that  their  most'sui'cessful  cultivators  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  century  were  Descartes,  Pascal,  Format,  Gas- 
sendi,  and  Mersenne.  But,  so  far  from  Louis  XIV.  having 
any  share  in  the  honour  duo  to  them,  these  eminent  men 
were  engaged  in  their  investigations  while  the  king  was  | . 
still  in  his  cradle,  and  completed  thorn  before  be  assumed  * 
the  government,  and  therefore  before  his  system  of  pro- 
tection came  into  play,  Descartes  died  in  1650,12  when 
the  king  was  twelve  years  old.  Pascal,  whose  name,  like 
that  of  Descartes,  is  commonly  associated  with  the  ago  of 
Louis  XIV.,  had  gained  up  European  reputation  while 
Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was  not 
aware  that  any  such  man  existed,  tfis  treatise  on  eonic 
sections  was  written  in  1639;13  his  decisive  experiments 
on  the  weight  of  air  were  made  in  1648;"  and  his  re- 
searches on  the  cycloid,  the  last  great  inquiry  he  ever 
undertook,  were  in  1658,10  when  Louis,  still  under  the 
tutelage  of  Mazarin,  had  no  sort  of  authority.  Format 
was  ono  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  particularly  as  a  geometrician,  in  which  respect 

"  Biog.  Vnie.  vol.  si.  p.  1S7. 

»  In  llini,  l'ii> p.  vol.  xs\iii.  p.  Ail,  hi?  ii  eaiil  to  have-  composed  it  "  a 
Page  do  seine  aus ;"  and  at  p.  46,  to  have  boon  bom  in  1823, 

"  ]*du;  s,n.,,vi  ri,;i,«;,.i,y,  ;>.  ha  ■  ih,«i.u  fw,>,/,-„,  /ww.<;,,,;.™,, 

vol.  i.  p.  :jJu.  Sir  Jolm  lli-rsdid  (Iii.k.  <■„  .Vat.  l','„hs.  pp.  m>,  -nil,)  rails 
this  "  mill  nf  [In-  WiA,  if  [Hit  llu!  v,:;v  li:n,"  ci-iuia!  in.-timcr  r.rorili'd  in 
ph..-.ks ;  ninl  hi;  tli iii lis  that  it  ■'  ti-ndoil,  more-  po-.vurfullv  than  any  thing 
which  iiiUi  iji-i.vii.UsIv  Iiitii  limr  in  science,  to  con  linn  in  tin:  minds  of  men 

thiU  ilispu.ilii.n  In  c.v;,it:  1 1  r:i]  vii  1 1  n:iti- ■!!  which  luil  sen  reel v  jet  taken 

lull  anil  recure  r.h.  it . ' 7     In  this  [mint  uf  view,  :hc  aildili.m  it  rm'tu.illy  made 
to  kibniv:i.d|;i-  U  tlii.1  smiiM.-.-t  pari  uf  its  merit. 

»  Monttlcla  (/lift,  if"  M-<'l-:„;,/<,/H's,  ml.  ii.  p.  Gl)  says,  "  vers  1I«H;" 
and  at  p.Gfl,  "  il      in  it,  vers  le  enimneiicciiiciit  dc  considoror  pluu 

pro  to  i  idem  em  les  propriules  dc  cctto  courbo," 
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lie  was  second  only  to  Descartes. ls  The  most  important 
steps  he  took  are  those  concerning  the  geometry  of  in- 
finites, applied  to  the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves; 
wliiirh,  however,  he  completed  in  or  before  lfi.JG.17  As  to 
Gasscndi  and  Merseune,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Gassendi 
died  in  1G55,1S  six  years  before  Louis  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs;  while  Merseune  died  in  when  the  great 

king  was  ten  years  old. 

These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  France  just 
before  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  came  into  operation. 
Shortly  after  their  death  the  patronage  of  the  king  began 
to  tell  upon  the  national  intellect ;  and  during  the  nest 
fifty  years  no  addition  of  importance  was  made  to  either 
branch  of  the  mathematics,  or,  with  the  single  exception 
of  acoustics,31  tt">  any  of  the  sciences  to  which  the  mathe- 
matics are  applied.-'  Tlio  further  the  seventeenth  century 
advanced,  the  more  evident  did  the  decline  become,  and 
the  more  clearly  can  we  trace  the  connexion  between  the 

11  Montucla  (IIUl.  .Ui  M-itl.iM.it.  vol.  ii.  p.  W>)  fciiitmriasticilly  declares 

thilt,  "  si  l),:srarti-s  i-UI  li!ani|in'  ii  ]\'-prit  hlllrliiin,  I'V.inat  IVu!  lei  I  ij,  I:kv  tTl 

!iO(.iiii':iric."  fiiiiisnti,  the  celebrated  restorer  of  (Wk  f;i-->ni---.rv ,  --.ml  that 
I'traist  was  tin'  i. ui/  lu.nl.-rci  wlin  itnoVrsLood  [>i.ns:tis.  t^m:  Ti--..l,.  Anuant 
af  IHlti,  Ho,  pp.  ]h.  II.     On  liiii  i'iii:n..\i'iii  hutwi-i-ti  his  ykn's.  am] 

lli,!  sub-L'  ;  1 1  1 1 1  disrovorv  (>f  llio  ditforontial  takulilB.  tec  llrnc.V/r'i  Life  of 
.V"'7i.ii  ,  ^-h ■  I _  ii.       7-.S  l  Mid  .■■ini[  ai.'  i  i-  /'..sj'.'j'jv,  vol.  I.  pp. 

i'iti,        "ifi,  727. 

"  Pee  extracts  from  two  letters  written  bj  Fermat  l.i  R..!.,-iva1,  in 
in  V„„t»,/,i,  flu:  .i.->-  M„t!„-,,...;,/.i„;  vul.  ii.  [i[i.  lii'i.  lsv;  ccspuciing  which 

then-  i.  :  in-  i:i  ill.-  u:.  :.^i-.j  ai-.itk'  on  kiimai,  ii;  //■»,:..■■  'o  M.r-i, , 

Ili.-t;  ,,-„.  v.il.  i.  p.  r,\ti,  4i, i,  ISl.l.  lr  is  a  di^n.,-  i-.  Kri..li,h  mathema- 
tician :  bat  this  unsatisfactory  work  of  Ilutton's  ehonld  still  remain  tin.:  U:M 
II  icy  liaie  ] mi  hccil  'ii  llii!  Iiistni-v  (if  |]ifir  own  soicnci..  Tiit'  saiim  disre- 
gard of  Ante*  is  shown  in  the  hasty  remarks  on  Fcrinut  !>y  I'lavl'air.  See 
I'l.oiinirs  l)..:<rrl.i',..:i        •!>■■  I'rwrrr.!  <if  M.r'.l.n.i-iti.-.il  Si'i ■■!„■,■',  j:,,ri/,-/„,,. 


Aden  el  hs.  M-icriM-s  |,:iV.iijii(.s 
|.M1  cnltivi-s  oil  E-'raniv  .1:111?-  nil  -ill' i  l.-  i|il:  ].:||-.|I-..|,:I  Ii'.'  I.'n'.LVcy  d.j  di-inns 

i|inr  .lans  la  liitciamiv."  11" A'../ 1 J f  .'^i,^.  p.  2 .j.  Or,  as  Jjurretelle 
rsfrw'.s  it  (/JiWi'Nti'rW  ..V,\7,-,  nil.  ii.  p.  Ill),  I,;,  Franc.,-.  upK's  avoir 
f,:or!ii  Usrarti  s  ot  I'z.in-u,  Lor  [icnrtlilll  .|  OL  ],;;:.:  I.-nins.  11  ■■].',  il  l  ai:.\  nations 

elraagcrcs  la  gloire  dc  produire  des  genios  ereateura  dans  les  sciences." 
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waning  powers  of  the  French,  and  that  protective  spirit 
whicli  enfeebled  the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen. 
Louis  had  heard  that  astronomy  is  a  noble  study ;  ho  was 
therefore  anxious,  by  encouraging  its  cultivation  in  France, 
to  add  to  the  glories  of  his  own  name."  With  this  view, 
he  rewarded  its  professors  with  unexampled  profusion; 
he  built  the  splendid  Observatory  of  Paris;  he  invited  to 
his  court  the  most  eminent  foreign  astronomers.  Cassini 
from  Italy,  Rdmer  from  Denmark,  Huygens  from  Holland. 
But,  as  to  native  ability,  France  did  not  produce  a  single 
man  who  made  even  one  of  those  various  discoveries  whicli 
mark  the  epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other  coun- 
tries vast  progress  was  made;  and  Newton  in  particular,  by 
hia  immense  generalizations,  reformed  nearly  every  branch 
of  physics,  and  remodelled  astronomy  by  carrying  the 
laws  of  gravitation  to  the  extremity  of  the  solar  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  France  had  fallen  into  such  a  torpor, 
that  these  wonderful  discoveries,  which  changed  the  face 
of  knowledge,  were  entirely  neglected,  there  being  no 
instance  of  any  French  astronomer  adopting  them  until 
1732,  that  is,  forty-five  years  after  they  had  been  pub- 
lished by  their  immortal  author.^  Even  in  matters  of 
detail,  the  most  valuablo  improvement  made  by  French 
astronomers  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  ori- 
ginal.   They  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  microme- 

;h!s,  who  con  attribute  to  hie  gnatuefs."  Aubrcg't  Letter*, 

....  .pia  of  Newton  appeared  in  lfitt"  j  and  Menpcrtiiis,  in  17:)^, 

"  was  th«  iir^t  ns'i;  im-riit  i-'ranv  wlw  mi. <■.■;■  k  :i  eihiea)  ilefi'iid-  r.f  tin- 
theory  of  KHLViULlH.n.''  I,,n„',.<  J/inl.  i,<  Fir-moil  Astrciiomii,  pp.  31,  43. 
Til  (Till.,  V,,luii:.-  writes,  "  Tjl  r-'raim:  (--i  jntqun  pi  ™;]:!  In  mil  pays  oil  lee 
theories  de  Newtou  on  physique,  et  do  Boerlianve  en  initk-eine  suie.nt  l-i,iii- 
battucs.  Nuns  Ti'iLY.iris  jiii.s  unciTii  ill-  lions  Oli-nirate  de  physique;  nous 
iwons  pour  liinii:  iLsc.i-i.ni.niie  le  line-  Ji  Di.  u.  ijni  n'tst  ciii  nil  niuias  iiifurme 
(!.;  ■.jii'.:i[in'3in6moircsdo  l'acad6mie."  Corrcepoiid.  in  (Karri.nl/  VM-tire,  ml. 
Ivii.  i).  :i4ii.  On  the.  iiirJv  r.vqnh.u  of  Newton 'sdiscovijrieB  ill  Fnuice,  eom- 
paiv  /■;■'.■.;.  ,/,■  l,„;ull.r,  in  t K „,;■-.  ,h-  ll,i,/';/,  Fans,  I  71m,  vnl.  i.  ].|..  177.,  ITS. 
AH  thia  is  tliu  hint  reliiarl.a!>l.'.  Ijit.uim!  ....■vi-ml  .if  tile  a.nc:u.-i..n;.  lit  ■.viiirli 
Nnwt.in  rail  :iviiu-<!  weir  'lin:lf:.-il  li.-f.sn;  tin-)'  «,■:■,  eiiilnnlii-.i  in  tin;  I'rinei- 

;  and  it  appears  from  ]ir..a.-lrft  I.ifi  <-)  Ar/ctuii  jvi.1.  i-  [>|i. 
that  his  Bjlectl  Lit  ions  coriferi i in-  ^rn.ii.  t,e;':ii!  in  H,!iii,  u:  perhaps  ill  till) 
autumn  of  1665. 
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tcr;  nu  admirable  resource,  which,  as  they  supposed,  was 
first  contrived  by  Picard  and  Auzuut. 31  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  here  again  they  were  anticipated  by  the 
activity  of  a  freer  and  less  protected  people;  since  the 
micrometer  was  invented  by  Gascoigue  in  or  just  before 
11)30,  when  the  liuglisli  monarch,  so  far  from  having  lei- 
sure to  patronize  science,  was  about  to  embark  in  that 
struggle  which,  ten  years  later,  cost  him  his  crown  and 
his  life." 

The  absence  in  France,  during  this  period,  not  only  of 
great  discoveries,  hut  ;dso  of  mere  practical  ingenuity,  is 
certainly  very  striking.  In  investigations  requiring  mi- 
nute accuracy,  the  necessary  tools,  if  at  all  complicated, 
were  made  by  foreigners,  the  native  workmen  being  too 
unskilled  to  construct  them ;  and  Dr.  Lister,  who  was  a 
very  competent  judge,50  and  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  supplies  evidence  that  the  best 
mathematical  instruments  sold  in  that  city  were  made,  not 
by  a  Frenchman,  but  by  Bnttcrfield,  an  Englishman  rcsid- 


ikcra  in  Paris  in  Ki*7  (A7«/r  d\Uau„kne.  in  (AWr«  ,tt  Penttntl/t,  Paris, 
¥1*1.  V.  p.  113)  j  lint  Iv.i*  fiil^i  it  lull  l...  st^Lti-  that  iu>  t.«j  »as  an  Eiiglish- 
in.  "  LututiiD  SL'dim  [lusuLint  uutt  :\Yu\  t  itiriniis  A  nt/tvt  <pii<Iam  no- 
ne Huhiuns,  yir  iujT™i<iSiis,  ■a-.^v.v  I ■  ■  i h - l -- i i ■  - --: L i  ]],iii:]iiiinlionnm  pmtus 
■ifej  tl  i nil uk trine.  Uominem  ndii,"  itc.  Huaii  (inmrarnnw  .U  lUlui 
'  rum  prrtiMiiiilut,  p.  S-ili.  Thus,  apiui,  in  n.'jiard  u.  lime  keqitr.-,  Uiu 
at  superiority  ulliie  English  makers,  hill:  ill  the  n  L;n  vt  Louis  XIV.,  was 
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manufactures  were  few  and  insignificant,  and  were  calcu- 
lated, not  for  tho  comfort  of  the  people,  but  for  the  luxury 
of  the  idle  classes.23  What  was  really  valuable  was  neg- 
lected ;  no  great  invention  was  made  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
tho  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  scarcely  any  thing  had  been  done 
in  machinery,  or  in  those  other  contrivances  which,  by 
eL-uiiuiiiizinir  national  labour,  increase  national  wealth.20 

While  such  was  the  state,  not  only  of  mathematical 
and  astronomical  science,  but  also  of  mechanical  and  in- 
ventive arts,  corresponding  symptoms  of  declining  power 
were  seen  in  other  departments.  In  physiology,  in  ana- 
tomy, and  in  medicine,  wo  look  in  vain  for  any  men  equal 
to  those  by  whom  France  had  once  been  honoured.  The 
greatest  discovery  oi  this  kind  ever  made  by  a  "French- 
man, was  that  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  ;  a  discovery 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  circulation  of  tho  blood  by  Harvey.30  This 
important  step  in  our  knowledge  is  constantly  assigned  to 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  if  it  were  one  of  tho  results  of  as 
his  gracious  bounty ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what 
Louis  had  to  do  with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  hy 
Pecquet  in  164T,31  when  the  great  king  was  nine  years 

equally  incontestable.    Compare  JSioq.  Cain.  vol.  niv.  pp.  24-2,  213,  with 

A'.-- -..V.-V  i.iff   ".<"  -V.  !-','..„,  V,.l    ii,  p.  -i'.ii  ,   ;,„■!   as   I:,  ,||.-  i,u,lr|  ],..■  „f  l;u!  ruL-U 

(.(  I.uiim  XIV.,  s'tu  /:;„.,,  in  (£'„;-.■•,-.,  -le  F»,iU.„-'l. ,  vul.  vi.  pp 

332,  33:1. 

»  "  Los  manufactures  etnicnt  pint  it  dirigfes  vers  le  hrillant  quo  Tore 
l'u  tils.  Oh  n'cflurrai,  par  uu  arret  du  mois  do  mars  lTm,  ilVsiirpn-,  uu  dn 
rooina  do  rsduiro  beaucoup  lea  tabriques  di;  lias  ;m  trjOiiur.  Malgrfi  cctto 
laussi:  dirotliuii,  lcs  vh\v\t  d'nii  .lixu  irii  i-.-i-li.  rL.-hii  Cii-i-.L-ii I  l!l-:l  (11-1  .^IVrt 

.liilih  leu  Is.     Ki!  l'>-',  iU"'--  !n   "t.  <ii-  Culu-,;.  la  cuiir  ...Unit  ..-ii.-u™  Viii- 

du-i.r.i-  d-.-i  I  -i  I::li-l-:i,  ft  fai-ail  fiLli-r: . [i I l r  ii  ti.----)--:        yW.f  ln.-mijc  babila  u, 


df  Finiicij  unly  seven  years  nftor  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.;  "  Noa  forges 

l'-l:U!-llt  1,1- -IS  (:il  -l|U.-  il.lll-  I'lrllfiLllL-.-  ;    L't    fLU  LS  lie  .'iUsil'MS  ('"ill  I  d'l.ilitT  :  t-UlL 

((ii'L-xLjL-aii-i.t  Il.s  di.IT-i-i-ma  inftiurs   ■ "  VLTiaii  ii,-  likromjor.  .  .  . 

Nulla  no  faisions  point  uoii  plus  alora  de  fer-blunc,  ct  ii  lie  nous  voiiait  que 
do  I'Alkmagiie." 

»  "  (.'crtninemont  la  dfeouvcrte  do  Pecquet  lie  brillo  pns  moina  dans 
l'histiiire  di:  iiotre  nri  que  I.-,  v.H:0  li-jm  -ur in-  y  -  1;-.  m-cii.icix  fcis  p;,i- 

ir-.rv.  v  -'  Snrruatl    llilt  tU  In  MidrrAnt.  ml.  in  n  Sna 


Harvey."  Xfirtnr/d,  Jlitl.  tit  h  MMtdnr,  vui.  iv.  i\  . 
11  Honk'  (JimiWs  (.'■;« fruit-,  vol.  ii.  p.  10U)  sa; 


p.  10U)  says,  that  the  discovery  was 
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old.  After  Pecquet,  the  most  eminent  of  tlie  French  ana- 
tomists in  the  seventeenth  century  was  Riolan  ;  and  his 
name  we  also  find  among  the  illustrious  men  who  adorned 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  But  the  principal  works  of  Rio- 
lan were  written  before  Louis  XIV.  was  bom  ;  his  last 
work  was  published  in  1652;  and  he  himself  died  in 
1657.32  Then  there  came  a  pause,  and,  during  three  ge- 
nerations, the  French  did  nothing  for  these  great  subjects; 
they  wrote  no  work  upon  them  which  is  now  read,  they 
made  no  discoveries,  and  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
heart,  until  that  revival  of  knowledge,  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  took  place  in  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  practical  parts  of  medi- 
cine, in  its  speculative  pai-ts,  and  in  the  arts  connected 
with  surgery,  the  same  law  prevails.  The  French,  in 
these,  as  in  other  matters,  had  formerly  produced  men  of 
great  eminence,  who  had  won  for  themselves  ajf  Km'tirieaii 
reputation,  and  whoso  works  are  still  remembered.  Thus, 
only  to  mention  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  physicians,  among  whom  Fernel  and 
Joubert  were  the  earliest;33  i hey  had, in  surgery,  Amhroise 
Pare",  who  not  only  introduced  important  practical  im- 
provements,34 hut  who  has  the  still  rarer  merit  of  being 
0110  of  the  founders  of  comparative  osteology;35  and  they 

uu'.lf  in  1U1M  ;  hut  tho  historians  of  medicine  assign  ii  tu  Hi  17,  S/. ,-,„,,.!, 
1114.  ,ir  h  M,-i,ci,„;  vol.  [v.  pp.  2'i7,  -In;:  ;  It,  .,.,■<,„■■!,  '/<.«.'.  :!e  l.-i  M,\!,ri,„, 
vol.  ii.  p.  17a. 

=  lliwt-  <'*'"■  vol.  xuviii.  pp.  123,  124. 

»  Some  (if  tin'  aivat  ■iti-|':.  inlicti  ],i-.l.  |ilii-i'T.  lmticl^i'  slatcil  in 
<,■,.•,  i:,r;wi,  >!<-<  I'hrtrtit-  M:;!iodi<,\;A.  i.  pp.  iiltrj,  2D-1,  vol"  iii.  p,  3ril.  Com- 
pare S,.'f.i:i'',  If  is1.  ,ie  l-i  M-'-il-.liir.  v.,1  iii.  p.  iMO.  Funic!,  tJir-u.^ii  enthusi- 
astically praised  by  Putin,  ivas  probably  hardly  equal  to  Jonbcrt.  /.flirra  ilc 
Putin,  v,l.  iii.  pp.'.1!>,  v.Ki,  IMS  At  \k  Kk:,  Patin  calls  Femul  'Me  premier 
m6Juci"  de  gou  temps,  et  peut-itro  le  plus  grand  (jui  scm  jamais." 

*  8co  n  nummary  of  them  in  Sprrwrl,  lit.-:.  ■'-  In  M,:.li-u>.\  v;>l.  iii.  pp. 

W,,  -ItKi.  vul.  vii.  pp.  I  I,  IS.      Sir  Iii1ijari:iu  Hn.iliu  (h't'ir,-,  ,11: 

p.  21)  saya,  "  Few  greater  benefits  Imvo  been  conferred  on  mankiDd  thin 
thai  fur  which  nc  aro  indebted  to  Ambrose  Party— the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  n  bleeding  artery." 

»  "  C'etait  la  une  vim  tris  ingeniense  et  tife  juste  (ut1  Amhroise  Pare 

parcc."  Uuviir,  &i«(.  da  ticitnut,  part  ii.  p.  42.  To  this  I  may  add!  thai  he 
IS  the  liral  French  writer  in  raciliea!  jurisprudence.  Wee  I'ttrin  anil  f'aa- 
olani/at'l  Mcdictll  Jurisprudence,  IStO,  vol.  i.  p.  iviii. 
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had  Iiaillou,  who,  late  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  advanced  pathology,  by  connecting  it 
with  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy.*1  Under  Louis  XIV.  I/1 
all  this  was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was  neglected, 
though  in  other  countries  its  progress  was  rapid.37  The 
English,  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
taken  considerable  steps  in  medicine  ;  its  therapeutical 
branch  being  reformed  chiefly  by  Sydenham,  its  physio- 
logical branch  by  Glisson.36  But  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
cannot  boast  of  a  single  medical  writer  who  can  be  com- 
pared to  these  ;  not  even  one  whoso  name  is  now  known 
as  having  made  any  specific  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
In  Paris,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  notoriously  inferior 
to  that  in  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England  ; 
white  in  the  French  provinces,  the  ignorance,  even  of  the 
best  pliyMcKuix  was  scandalous.3*  Indeed,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  long  period, 
the  French  in  these  matters  effected  comparatively  no- 
thing; they  made  no  contributions  to  clinical  literature,411 

riques  sur  )cs  maladies.,  est  le  famous  fiaillou."  Bmutait,  Examen  d>i  Ihc- 
lri,„a  .V;./i,;if.;,  vi. I.  ii.  ;..  21  S.  Si:  iil-t,  v..].  iii.  [,.  3(12  ,  :,ti<l  tt-„„:,„r,t,  lli.l. 
ill  In  MMnint,  vol.  ii.  p  89.  The  value  of  his  services  is  recognized  in  a 
recent  able  work.  l'l,iinr,  „„  S;-y<,l„,  iMC.u.  lli. 

"  "  The  most  celebrated  Burgeon  of  Che  sixteenth  century  was  Ambroiee 

Pare  From  the  time  of  Pare  uiitii  the  commencement  of  the  cigh- 

let-nth  century,  surgery  was  but  little  cultivated  in  France.  Manrivi.-aii, 
Saviard,  and  Kelloste,  were  the  only  French  aureus  of  note  who  could 
In'  <:,,iiti-a..tv(l  niih  si.  v  eminent  men  of  other  nation*.  During  the 
<■i-.rl.tvi -ii tli  cucim-y,  F[-iinv  pr.i.inr.vJ  Uw  iui.'i  i  u-;  of  c\t.-.i,>rdinary  genius; 
these  are  Petit  and  Deaault."  &imn.i'i  in  <.■/'  M.-H.-.i/ 

Scv-Lfrt,  lSi;,  -It.,,  pp.  Kffl,  S30. 

™  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  respecting  the  Ferviccs  rendered 
liy  Sydenham,  :is  tiivv  :lfv  uuiier^illy  iiillnitUM  ;  hut  ivl  ill,  perhaps,  is  less 
jj- i  1 1 1  ,-iliy  kii" n,  if.  lliiit  (Jlissmi  anticipated  llms,.  important  views  con- 
cerning irritability,  which  were  afterwards  developed  hy  IL.Hvr  and  Oorter, 
i'lirtijiaii-  /.V.iM.'.-if,  '/:'■'.  hi  Mi  W,  n)l.  ii.  [i  ]!!-J  ;  /:'// iuLmii'l  Human 
J'.'.  v.v p.  171  :  H-i f-l.u  /'.-.."■) v'  i'.) ,  '  iinui.immr,  vnl.  i.  p.  17tJ.  in  Warner1! 
/%,,-.?.  Ml,  p.  (!.-",,  tlie  theory  is  to.,  ^rhisiwl,  iwriWd  t,,  Haller. 

*»  Of  this,  wo  have  imincr..ni  cniplaitiln  i'n.in  foreigners  who  visited 
Franco.    I  will  quote  the  testimony  of  ono  celebrated  man.    In  1690,  Addi-  /f- 
»>u  writes  from  lllois ;  "  I  made  use  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  this  place,  V 
who  arc  as  cheap  as  our  English  farriers,  and  generally  as  ignorant."  Aikia'i 
Life  of  AAlinn.  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

"  Indeed,  France  was  tin-  h-.-.  !i"-:it  country  in  j-.ur.^  in  -ahicli  a  chair 
of  elinica!  nndiunc  ni>  t-ial.!is!ivil.  See  /iWiouW,  l/ltt.  Jc  la  Mi<l(C\Ht, 
voL  ii.  p.  312  i  and  AnribW,  Philot.  Midiatlt,  p.  114. 
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and  scarcely  any  to  therapeutics,  to  pathology,  to  physio- 
logy, or  to  anatomy.41 

In  what  are  called  the  natural  sciences,  we  also  find 
tho  French  now  brought  to  a  stand.  In  zoology,  they 
hail  formerly  possessed  remarkable  men,  among  whom 
Belon  and  Rondelet  were  the  most  conspicuous  but, 
under  Louis  XIV'.,  they  did  not  produce  one  original  ob- 
server in  this  great  field  of  inquiry."  In  chemistry,  again, 
Itcy  had,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  struck  out  views  of 
such  vast  importance,  that  he  anticipated  some  of  those 
generalizations  which  formed  the  glory  of  the  French  in- 
tellect in  the  eighteenth  century."  During  the  corrupt 
and  frivolous  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  all  this  was  forgotten; 
the  labours  of  Key  were  neglected  ;  and  so  complete  was 
the  indifference,  that  even  the  celebrated  experiments  of 
Boyle  remained  unknown  in  France  for  more  than  forty 
years  after  they  were  published.45 

Connected  with  zoology,  and,  to  a  philosophic  mind, 
inseparable  from  it,  is  botany ;  which,  occupying  a  middle 
place  between  the  animal  and  mineral  world,  indicates 

«  M.  Boiiilland,  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  the  seven- 
See  BouM.i<id,' Phiioiopkie  ifedicale,  pp.  ?3  seq.  During  many  Jt*n  of  the 
power  of  Louis  XIV,,  tJu:  IVnch  ladtm]-  iinlv  inu-us-fj  i  nl'  ij-c  ; 

a:id  r.f  him,  f.-«-  stiu1,.>i'.s  ..f  [ihv-ioln^v  h:ivi:  i-vit  lie.ird  :  "  M.  du  Vemey 
fuc  i.'j.v  l;>n;-u-,:i|:,:  !,■  [-i-isi  n[i:uo:[ii:-ie  ..!'_■  I'.-iCiiiiOrnii:,  i.t  cc  ne  fut  qu'en 
KiM  iin'i.u  Ini  juL'nit  M.  Mery,"  Eloiji  lie  Ihi  \'eri,eg,  in  (Euvru  lie  Fen - 
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their  relation  to  each  other,  and  at  different  points  touches 
the  confines  of  both.  It  also  throws  great  light  on  the 
functions  of  nutrition,*6  and  on  the  laws  of  development; 
while,  from  the  marked  analogy  between  animals  and  ve- 
getables, we  hare  every  reason  to  hope  that  its  further 
progress,  assisted  by  that  of  electricity,  will  prepare  the 
way  for  a  comprehensive  theory  of  life,  to  which  the  re- 
sources of  our  knowledge  are  still  unequal,  but  towards 
which  the  movements  of  modern  science  are  mnnifestlv 
tending.  On  these  grounds,  far  more  than  for  the  sake 
of  practical  advantages,  botany  will  always  attract  the 
attention  of  thinking  men;  who,  neglecting  views  of  im- 
mediate utility,  look  to  largo  and  ultimate  results,  and 
only  value  particular  facts  in  so  far  as  they  facilitate  the 
iliscovei  y  u  I'  general  truths.  The  first  step  in  this  noble 
study  was  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  authors,  instead  of  copying  what  previous 
writers  had  said,  began  to  observe  nature  for  themselves.-" 
The  next  step  was,  to  add  experiment  to  observation ;  hut 
it  required  another  hundred  years  before  this  could  bo 
done  with  accuracy ;  because  tl»e  microscope,  which  is  es- 
sential to  such  inquiries,  was  only  invented  about  1620, 
and  the  labour  of  a  whole  generation  was  needed  to  make 
it  available  for  minute  investigations, is   So  soon,  however, 

"  Tho  highest  present  generalkatinnf  uf  tin  Inws  .->f  nutrition  nre  those 
by  M.  Chcvtvnl  ;  ivhurh  am  thus  summed  up  by  MM.  Itohin  e;  Vi-tik-il,  in 
their  ailimralur  work,  Cltiuiir  A  a„l  ,nu.)„* ,  v„l.  i.  p.  Jul,  Paris,  1S.VJ  :  "  Kl. 
HTsaiut  dos  p!ii:i*...!:i  an\  annus!!*,  [i  j ■.[.-■  Tiivuris  i[[ir  plus  IWiraiiisalUuL  de  lvs 
dernier-  est     ui i;: I E.jiu'i-,  plus  !.■•  ilunl.  ils  ■■■!  mmrrissutll  s'mt  orai- 

p|.-sis      :\-,:y.i'.^ u.j-  par  V:       J- ri I i^ij il-  i'n! n j-l::L:.-i         pisii'ap.^  il'-;  iiii'in.^ 
drnveut  euiretenir. 

"En  definitive,  on  voit  que  lea  vegetans  ae  iiourrissent  d'eau,  J'aiarl,. 
env! ■■■I lii | ill,  d'a-.:lrL-  •x.vi.  Lt  de  ui.-.tit:v.  m;.'.ULii| lu.s  ii  [tint  d'eugrnis,  on  en 
d'liltrisi  Itsmes  i;'(;st-Li-diri-  rr.iiusu-.^  a  IV:l;Lt  ih;  priui'.ip^  [ilns 

simplrs,  plus  s  ilni.lrs      An  con- rain-,  k's  aainiaui:  pin,  C-kvOi  iluu  i 
"IJaniipu;  .,ri:  t>..s.iiii  de  miliums  hiisi  plus  cucupJesfs  ipiaut  ails  prilna;>'Js 
J  :.:nn-.]::;-s  r.  ii  Irs     1:1 1 pi..-llt.  >■[  [sill's  YaVii'i/s  [Inns  k'nrs  pmprietefl." 

■:  Brnrifels  In  v;.;\i,  and  Fuelis  in  U>\->,  wore  the  two  drat  writer*  who 
otiscrV'il  lh-  vi-.T:!ljliii'  kiii-  ii.iiL  |..r  thrm-islvi-s,  iust.-al  .if  iMpyimr  what,  tin; 
anei.snts  had  said,     (.'"lupaas  II  His'.  ,,f  //„■  v.jI,  iii.  pp.  :jn."r, 

308,  with  Palltnry-  Hi«.  ■.,/  /!.„■„,../,  ml.  i.  p'  -IS. 

«  The  nncr,js..':j|!e  Mas  cshilutiil  in  I.  mil.su,  )iy  I fri'l ,>,i;l ,  nlnsiiu1  [flii'J; 
and  tills  appears  t'i  !>■■  tin-  l;;tiit'.t  nii...-.K'H^injli]i;  sl'.jIllv  uf  its  use,  tliun^ii 
BOine  writers  assert  that  it  waa  invented  at  the  hegiiiuing  of  the  scveiilecreh 
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as  this  resource  was  sufficiently  matured  to  bo  applied  to 
plants,  the  march  of  botany  became  rapid,  at  least  as  far 
as  details  are  concerned;  for  it  was  not  until  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  the  facts  were  actually  generalized. 
But,  in  the  preliminary  work  of  accumulating  the  facts, 
great  energy  was  shown ;  and,  for  reasons  stated  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  Introduction,  this,  like  other  studies 
relating  to  the  external  world,  advanced  with  peculiar 
speed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  trachea;  of 
plants  were  discovered  by  Ilenshaw  in  16G1  ;w  and  their 
cellular  tissue  by  Hooke  in  16fi7.M  These  were  consi- 
derable approaches  towards  establishing  the  analogy  be- 
tween plants  and  animals;  and,  within  a  few  years,  Grew 
effected  still  more  of  tbe  same  kind.  He  made  such 
minute  and  extensive  dissections,  as  to  raise  the  anatomy 
of  vegetables  to  a  separate  study,  and  prove  that  their 
organization  is  scarcely  less  complicated  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  animals.51  His  first  work  was  written  in  I  (JTO 


inc  the  BCVeiltetllU)  century,  ptu   tin  III,', ;""«   I,/ !•   II  .\,n;':lt,  vol.  i-  I'll,  -f, 

242.  243. 

»  £k--e  Sal/our'*  Botan-i,  p.  10.  In  Pultcnoy's  Pra/nv  <•{  IM-noi  in  /'.,,,,- 
iiFiirf,  this  beautiful  ilistjiivury  if,  if  I  rightly  reuiumhur,  th.i  l-vhi  nil  mica  in; 
but  it  appears,  irwu  n  tutur  wiit'.un  \r.  ir-'rd,  that  :t  w;is  thru  becoming  ge- 
nerally t:iuwi],  an.]  bail  l.i-,  -.  i'mfbaiei]  by  (1  anil  Malj'i.L'Ju.  /I'll/''  Cor- 
rcj.ouil.  edit,  p.  !!8.     Compare  Hi  ill  n Eli  l.i-  ..■(.«  ilc  liit'iiii'/iii',  p.  -Hi  j 

where,  ho  n  ever.  SI.  Hiulnru!  ui  r.:[ir(,irsly  supposes  tbat  Grew  did  nut  know 
uf  llii-  trachea:  fill  1082. 

»  Compare  O.^Vr,  Ilia,  d,  <  Stio-m,  part  ii,  p.  171,  with  Thornton'!  IV- 
iirlM-  ri,n„:,iry,  p.  B50. 

M  Dr.  Thomson  {Vnifhiili  i  i  <!,-.■,,  p  <!.iij)  says  :  "  But  the  person  to 
whom  wo  are  indebted  fur  the  titri  atr.ur.ijpl  t«  a.cer:a,n  tin  striuaiirc  of 
plants  by  i"l i ^ s -  u t L , n i  ami  [iiinun'ujiii'al  u-lutavatioiis.  was  fir.  N'athamel 
Orew."  The  character  of  Crew's  inquiries,  as  ••viewing  the  internal,  as  wull 
lernal  parts  i.f  plants,"  i.  also  m.tii'ui]  In  /.'  .;■'»  (Vrajmu/.  p  '  "" 
iricklcr  ((■■'.  7i.  ..',r  H'-'.-i,,ik,  p.  ascribes  to  him  and  Ma  .  „ 
null i  n  Anfr.;:liwnii/'  taken  l)v  v  ■L'utabie  ]u:J  ;iul..L'V  late  in  the  seventeenth 
"    also,  on  Grew,  Ln.ill'ify.  /!,..!,<,, vul.  i.  p.  93  j  and  Third  Re- 

■"The  first  hooli  of  his  Anatomy  of  Plants  wfls  laid  before  Hie  Royal  So- 


M.  Winckler  (Gtt;h'dtr  liolamk,  p.  3S2)  oecrihes"  to  him  'and  Malpighi 
icn  Aufschwui   "  *  '  ' 

if7 Brit.  Aitoc.' 
The  first  boo! 

ni'ty  in  HiVn,  a  i  ul  printed  in  Li;;  I.  /Miami  Lit.  i  if  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p. 
and  Thernion'i  Hill,  of  Die  lloyU  Sotitit,,  p.  44. 
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and,  in  1676,  another  Englishman,  Millington,  ascertained 
the  existence  of  a  distinction  of  sexes  ;5;'  thus  supplying 
further  evidence  of  the  harmony  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  of  the  unity  of  idea  which  regu- 
lates their  composition. 

This  is  what  was  effected  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. ;  and  we  now  ask  what  was  done  in  France, 
during  the  same  period,  under  the  munificent  patronage 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  answer  is,  nothing:  no  discovery,  no 
idea,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  this  important  department 
of  natural  science.  The  son  of  the  celebrated  Mir  Thomas 
Browne  visited  Paris  in  the  hope  of  making  some  addi- 
tions to  his  knowledge  of  botany,  which  he  thought  he 

in  such  honour,  its  professors  so  caressed  by  the  court, 
and  its  researches  so  bountifully  encouraged.  To  his  sur- 
prise, ho,  in  16fio,  found  in  that  great  city  no  one  capable 
of  teaching  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  even  the  public  lec- 
tures on  it  miserably  mengre  ;nnl  unsatisfactory/'1  Neither 
then,  nor  at  a  much  later  period,  did  the  French  possess 
a.  good  popular  treatise  on  botany:  still  less  did  they 
make  any  improvement  in  it.  Indeed,  so  completely  was 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject  misunderstood,  that  Tourue- 
fort,  the  only  French  botanist  of  repute  in  the  reign  of 
Louis,  actually  rejected  that  discovery  or  the  sexes  of  j 
plants,  which  had  been  made  before  he  began  to  write,  ^ 
and  which  afterwards  became  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Lincoan  system."    This  showed  his  incapacity  for  those 

»  "  The  presence  of  sc  sua  I  organs  in  plants  was  first  shown  in  1676,  bj 

Sir  Thorns  limim-mii:  .u,<)  il       ;.lKnv,i-.i-   ii  mi-l  i.>  liivw,  ^; l.;,.^! , i, 

and  Ray."  if.<f/r,«V.<  f:„t,i>i:,.  p.  i\u:,.  ;,|,;)  Van,-.:,,,',  1'ngren  of  Bi- 


enU  lit  Jlotauiqut,  pp.  333,  Ul,  -lis,  with 
hit,  vol.  ii.  p.  U. 

n  Paris  to  his  father,  "  The  lecture  of  plants 
i,  their  degrees  in  heat  niid  cold,  and  suiue- 
cc  a  word  more  than  may  be  seeu  in  every 
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large  views  respecting  the  unity  of  the  organic  world, 
which  alone  give  to  botany  a  scientific  value  ;  and  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  ho  did  nothing  for  the  physiulogy 
of  plants,  and  that  his  only  merit  was  as  a  colleclor  and 
classifier  of  them.50  And  oven  in  his  classification  he  was 
guided,  nut  hy  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  their  various 
parts,  hut  bv  considerations  drawn  from  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  tho  flower  thus  depriving  botany  of  its  real 
grandeur,  degrading  it  into  an  arrangement  of  beautiful 
objects,  and  supplying  another  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Frenchmen  of  that  generation  impoverished 
ivli.it  tlicv  sought  to  enrich,  and  dwarfed  everv  topic,  until 
they  suited  the  intellect  and  pleased  the  eye  of  that  ig- 
norant and  luxurious  court,  to  whoso  favour  they  looked 
for  reward,  and  whose  applause  it  was  the  business  of 
their  life  to  gain. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these,  ns  in  all  matters  of  real 
I   importance,  in  questions  requiring  independent  thought, 
and  in  questions  of  practical  utility,  the  ago  of  Louis  XIV. 
|   was  nu  age  of  decay :  it  was  an  age  of  misery,  of  intoler- 
I    ancc,  and  oppression ;  it  was  an  age  of  bondage,  of  igno- 
miny, of  incompetence.    This  would  long  since  have  been 
universally  admitted,  if  those  who  have  written  tho  his- 
tory of  that  period  had  taken  the  trouble  to  study  subjects 
without  which  no  history  can  he  understood ;  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  without  which  no  history  can  exist.    If  this 
had  been  done,  the  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  would  at 

plaiites."  Jli.it.  ,1/*  .Wif.  t,  psirt  ii.  p.  1!H!.  liquet  lie  lit-lii  that  the  farina 
was  cscmiH'ti  I  i  lions'.         Ws  P, ■■,■!>■■    i./  Hni.u.ii,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

™  TIuk  ia  admitted  (iv.ii  by  liis'tuliigist  Duv:lu.   iliiuj.  Vnh:  vol.  xlvi. 

1849  p  '  I!  | |       1  I 

p.  41);  nVj„-W.,-,'ov,W,.  ,l,r  JhJ-Hiit;  p.  142.  Cuvier  (/!Ul.  ./«  Mences, 
part  ii.  p.  4!«i),  with  ipii.i!  iruiiy,  wsys  i.f  it,  "  vuus  vnyn,  irn'Jsii.-nn.  i)iic 
ci'tti'  1 1, ri  in  nil-  :i  Ii-  liii'iiti-iluni-  L'lMikii'  .■iiirlr;  i[;i\']Us  lil  :'"inl.'i-  pur  In  furruL' 

de  iu  Ik'iir,  i't  p;ir  c  iijiu-ul  fur  ik-  coils'  o.crnii.'iis  s.jns.liies  ii  anisir.  .... 

Cc  i|oi  t'lL  lil  I.'  s-iiriv-,  t'rt  ([US!  Tiiiini.T'irl  j.ii-nil  k  »m  IIIIMSS^I'  inn-  lis-iLR! 
do  Hour  (St  di-  fruit  :.|i;>:islvli:ilit  :i  l-Iiv.ouii  dr  ws  L'isimw."  Kveil  in  lllis,  lie 
,-  appears  to  have  lutsi  esirek-s.  and  is.  tiJsl  In  l;;.vo  doctibed  "  :i  jrroat  ui:i:i>- 
plalitx  lis!  1i|.v,t  liMiiiiiiu-d  ii. ir  saw."  L-llrt  I'm  lit.  hh,ti:r,!,  in  ,Vi"cW..'i 
Illustrations  of  l/„:  Jiiuunmh  C:ntan/,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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once  have  shrunk  to  its  natural  size.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
exposing  myself  to  the  charge  ef  unduly  estimating  my 
own  labours,  1  cannot  avoid  saving,  that  the  facts  which  I 
have  just  pointed  out  havo  never  before  been  collected, 
but  have  remained  isolated  In  the  text- books  and  reper- 
tories of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belong.  Yet  without 
them  it  is  impossible  to  study  Che  age  of  Louis  XIV".  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  character  of  any  period  except 
by  tracing  its  development;  in  other  words,  by  measuring 
the  extent  of  its  knowledge.  Therefore  it  is,  that  to  write 
the  history  of  a  country  without  regard  to  its  intellectual 
progress,  is  as  if  an  astronomer  should  compose  a  planet- 
ary system  without  regard  to  the  sun,  by  whose  light  alone 
the  planets  can  be  seen,  and  by  whose  attraction  they 
are  held  in  their  course,  and  compelled  to  run  in  the 
path  of  their  appointed  orbits.  For  the  groat  luminary, 
even  as  it  shines  in  the  heaven,  is  not  a  more  noble  or  a. 
more  powerful  object  than  is  the  intellect  of  man  in  this 
nether  world.  h>  is  to  the  human  intellect,  and  to  that 
alone,  that  every  country  owes  its  knowledge.  And  what 
is  it  but  the  progress  aud  diffusion  o!  knowledge  which 
has  given  us  our  arts,  our  sciences,  our  manufactures, 
our  laws,  our  opinions,  our  manners,  our  comforts,  our 
luxuries,  our  civilization  ;  in  short,  every  thing  that  raises 
us  above  the  savages,  who  by  their  ignorance  are  degraded 
to  the  level  of  the  brutes  with  which  they  herd  t  Surely, 
then,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  they  who  undertake 
to  write  the  history  of  a  great  nation  should  occupy 
themselves  with  those  matters  by  which  alone  the  des-  | 
.tiny  of  men  is  regulated,  and  should  abandon  the  petty 
and  insignificant  details  by  which  wc  have  too  long  been 
wearied ;  details  respecting  the  lives  of  kings,  the  in- 
trisrues  of  ministers,  the  vices  and  the  gossip  of  courts.  i 

It  is  precisely  these  higher  considerations  which  fur- 
nish the  key  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV".  In 
that  time,  as  in  all  others,  the  misery  of  the  people  and 
the  degradation  of  the  country  followed  the  decline  of  the 
national  intellect  ;  while  this  hist  was,  in  its  turn,  the  re- 
sult of  the  protective  spirit, — that  mischievous  spirit  which 
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weakens  whatever  it  touches.  If  in  the  long  course  and 
compass  of  history  there  is  one  tiling  more  clear  than  ano- 
ther, it  is,  that  whenever  a  government  undertakes  to  pro- 
tect intellectual  pursuits,  it  will  almost  always  protect  them 
in  tho  wrong  place,  and  reward  the  wrong  men.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  this  should  bo  the  case.  What  can 
kings  ami  ministers  know' about  those  immense  branches 
of  knowledge,  to  cultivate  which  with  success  is  often  the 
business  of  an  entire  life  1  How  can  they,  constantly 
occupied  with  thoir  lofty  pursuits,  have  leisure  for  such 
inferior  matters  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  acquire- 
ments will  be  found  among  statesmen,  who  ore  always 
engaged  in  the  most  weighty  concerns  ;  sometimes  writing 
despatches,  sometimes  making  speeelies,  sometimes  organ- 
izing a  party  in  tho  parliament,  sometimes  baffling  an  in- 
trigue in  the  privy-chamber  ?  Or  if  the  sovereign  should 
givn-ii-msly  bestow  his  patronage  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  are  we  to  expect  that  mere  philosophy  and 
science  should  ho  familiar  to  high  atwl  mighty  princes, 
who  have  their  own  peculiar  and  arduous  studies,  and 
who  have  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  heraldry,  the  nature 
and  dignities  of  rank,  the  comparative  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  decorations,  and  titles,  the  laws  of  prece- 
dence, the  prerogatives  of  noble  birth,  the  names  and 
powers  of  ribbons,  stars,  and  gartors,  the  various  modes  of 
conferring  an  honour  or  installing  into  an  office,  the  ad- 
justment of  ceremonies,  the  subtleties  of  etiquette,  and 
all  those  other  courtly  accomplishments  necessary  to  the 
exalted  functions  which  they  perform  1 

The  more  statement  of  such  questions  proves  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  principle  which  they  involve.  For,  unless 
we  believe  tint  kings  are  omniscient  as  well  as  immaculate, 
it  is  evident  that  in  tho  bestowal  of  rewards  they  must 
lie  guided  either  by  personal  caprice  or  by  the  testimony 
of  competent  judges.  And  since  no  one  is  a  competent 
judge  of  scientific  excellence  unless  he  in  himself  scienti- 
fic, we  arc  driven- to  this  monstrous  alternative,  that  the 
rewards  of  intellectual  labour  must  be  conferred  inju- 
diciously, or  else  that  they  must  be  given  according  to 
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the  verdict  of  that  very  class  by  whom  they  are  received. 
In  the  first  case,  the  reward  will  be  ridiculous ;  in  the 
latter  case,  it  will  ho  disgraceful.  In  the  former  case, 
weak  men  will  he  henefiled  by  wealth  which  is  taken  from 
industry  to  b:  lavished  on  idleness.  But  in  the  latter 
case,  those  men  of  real  genius,  those  great  and  illustrious; 
thinkers,  who  are  the  m- is  tors  and  teachers  of  the  human 
race,  are  to  bo  tricked  out  with  trumpery  titles  ;  and  after 
scrambling  in  miserable  rivalry  for  the  sordid  favours  of 
a  court,  they  arc  then  to  be  turned  into  beggars  of  the 
state,  who  not  only  clamour  for  their  share  of  the  spoil, 
but  even  regulate  the  proportions  into  which  tho  sharos 
are  to  be  divided. 

Under  such  a  system,  tho  natural  results  are,  first,  the 
impoverishment  and  servility  of  genius  ;  then  tho  decay 
of  knowledge;  then  tho  decline  of  the  country.  Throe 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  this  experiment 
been  tried.  In  tho  ages  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X..  and 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  same  method  was  adopted,  and  the 
same  result  ensued.  In  each  of  these  agos,  there  was 
much  apparent  splendour,  immediately  succeeded  by  sud- 
den ruin.  In  each  instance,  the  brilliancy  survived  the 
independence  ;  and  in  each  instance,  the  national  spirit 
sank  under  tliat  pernicious  alliance  between  government 
and  literature,  by  virtue  of  which  tho  political  classes  be- 
come very  powerful,  and  the  intellectual  classes  very  weak, 
simply  because  they  who  dispenso  tho  patronage  will,  of 
course,  receive  tho  homage  ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  go- 
vernment is  always  ready  to  reward  literature,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  literature  be  always  ready  to  succumb  to 
government. 

Of  these  three  ages,  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  incom- 
parably the  worst  ;  and  nothing  but  the  amazing  energy 
of  the  French  people  could  have  enabled  them  to  rally,  as 
they  afterwards  did,  from  the  effects  of  so  enfeebling  a 
system.  But  though  they  rallied,  the  effort  cost  them 
dcai1.  The  struggle,  as  wo  shall  presently  see,  lasted  two 
generations,  and  was  only  ended  by  that  frightful  Revo- 
lution which  formed  its  uaturai  climax.    What  the  real 
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history  of  that  struggle  was,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain 
towards  tin'  conclusion  of  this  volume.  Without,  however, 
anticipating  the  course  of  affairs,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
what  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  the  second  great  cha- 
racteristic of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

II.  The  second  intellectual  characteristic  of  t lie  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  is,  in  importance,  hardly  inferior  to  the 
first.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  national  intellect, 
stunted  hy  the  protection  of  the  court,  was  so  diverted 
from  the  noblest  branches  of  knowledge,  that  in  none  of 
them  did  it  produce  any  thing  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  ininds  of  men,  driven  from 
the  higher  departments,  took  refuge  in  the  lower,  and  con- 
centrated themselves  upon  those  inferior  .subjects,  where 
the  discovery  of  truth  is  not  the  main  object,  but  where 
beauty  of  form  and  expression  are  the  things  chiefly  pur- 
sued. Thus,  the  first  consequence  of  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XIV.  was,  to  diminish  the  field  for  genius,  and  to 
sacrifice  science  to  ait.  The  second  consequence  was,  that, 
even  in  art  itself,  there  was  soon  seen  a  marked  decay. 
For  a  short  time,  the  stimulus  produced  its  effect  ;  but  was 
followed  hy  (hat  collapse  which  is  its  natural  result.  So 
essentially,  vicious  is  the  whole  system  of  patronage  and 
reward,  that  after  the  death  of  those  writers  and  artists, 

of  Louis,  there  was  found  no  one  capable  of  even  imitating 
their  excellencies.  The  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  m.tsi- 
cians,  sculptors,  architects,  were,  with  hanllv  an  exception, 
not  only  bom.  bot  edoc.ted  under  tbnt  freer  policy,  »bich 
existed  before  his  time.  When  they  began  their  labours, 
they  benefited  by  a  munificence  which  encouraged  the 
activity  of  their  genius.  But  in  a  few  years,  that  genera- 
tion having  died  off,  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  system 
was  clearly  exposed.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV,,  most  of  these  eminent 
men  had  ceased  to  live ;  and  then  it  was  seen  to  how 
miserable  a  plight  the  country  was  reduced  under  the 
boasted  patronage  of  the  great  king.  At  the  moment 
when  Louis  XIV.  died,  there  was  scarcely  a  writer  or  an 
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artist  in  France  who  enjoyed  at  European  reputation,  i/' 
This  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  our  notice.    If  wc  com-  " 
pare  the  different  classes  of  literature,  wo  shall  find  that 
sacred  oratory,  being  the  least  influenced  by  the  king,  was  1/ 
able  the  longest  to  bear  up  against  his  system.  Masailloit 

othc/great  divines,  Bossuct  and  BourdaWe  both  lived  to 
1704,"  Mascaron  to  1703*9  and  Flechicr  to  1710.60  As, 
however,  the  king,  particularly  in  his  latter  years,  was  very 
fearful  of  meddling  with  the  church,  it  is  in  profane  mat- 
ters that  we  can  best  trace  the  workings  of  his  policy, 
bnennse  it  is  there  that  his  interference  was  most  active. 
With  a  view  to  this,  the  simplest  plan  will  be,  to  look,  in 
the  first  place,  into  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  aftor 
ascertaining  who  the  greatest  artists  were,  observe  the 
year  in  which  thev  died,  remembering  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  began  in  1661,  and  ended  in  1715. 

If,  now,  we  examine  this  period  uf  fifty-four  years,  we 
shall  lie  struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  every  thing 
which  is  celebrated,  was  effected  in  the  first  half  of  it ; 
while  more  than  twenty  years  before  its  close,  the  most 
eminent  masters  all  died  without  leaving  any  successors. 
The  six  greatest  painters  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were, 
I'oussin,  Lesuenr,  Claude  Lorraine,  Le  Brun.  and  the  two 
Mignards.  Of  these,  Le  Brun  died  in  1G90;01  the  elder 
Mignard  in  1CCS  f2  the  younger  in  1695  Claude  Lor- 
raine in  ItiSii  i111  Lcsueur  in  .1  tU'ib  and  I'missm.  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  French  school,  died  in 
1665."  The  two  greatest  architects  were,  Claude  Perrault 


in-i!."  ir,„,,,.,/.  i-:,...d„  <,/  i:,;nti„:ll        im:.,,.  :m.    v„h;„re  (\,y,:<, 

!.„,«,  XIV,  it.  IK.,,;-.:,,  vol.         [,.  ■!:•:.)  <m  -.11:11  If  .li.-l  ill  1(178. 
K  llioif.  L'nis.  vol.  Xliv.  p.  327  ;  ../"/j'fV  ./..)■(  vol,  ii. 

pp.  464,  455. 

"  B'atfl.  Vr.if.  vol.  xsxv.  p.  S79.     I'ou'siti  wan  Hurry's,  favourite" 

vnitilif    '/,.'t-r  fr„,i  ll-irni.  in  /Si'rb's  I'-nts).;,,.!.  vul.  i.  y.      ■     (.'  |>!iri; 

ild'r.'  IJfr  'it"  (TWv,  vi.l.  ii.  p.  a'..  Sir  Joshua  !it-yii..iils  (li  aril,  vul.  i. 
pp.  !I7,  ""ii.  :s7'ij  :ip|n:ir-  tn  ::avo  pro.-nrd  :um  it,  iitiv  uf  I  in!  Fn.lirh  fi'llool  ; 
and  ill  the  report  presented  to  Napoleon  Ijv  tlu-  Iii.titiiin,  he  is  tlie  only 
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and  Francis  Mansart ;  but  Perrault  died  in  1 GSS,07  Man- 
Bart  in  1CG6  f-8  and  Blonde),  the  next  in  fame,  died  in 
lCSG.119  The  greatest  of  all  tho  sculpture  was  Pugct,  who 
died  in  1694.;u  Lulli,  the  founder  of  French  music,  died 
in  1687. 71  Quinault,  the  greatest  poet  of  French  music, 
died  in  168S.'J  Under  these  eminent  men,  the  fine  arts, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XiV.,  reached  their  zenith  ;  and 
during  the  hnl  thirty  years  of  his  life,  their  decline  was 
portentously  rapid.  This  was  the  case,  not  only  in  archi- 
tecture and  music,  but  even  in  painting,  which,  being  moro 
subservient  than  they  are  to  personal  vanity,  is  moro  likely 
to  flourish  under  a  rich  and  despotic  government.  Tho 
genius,  however,  of  painters  fell  so  low,  that  long  before 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  Fiance  ceased  to  possess  one  of 
any  merit ;  and  when  his  successor  came  to  the  throne, 
this  beautiful  art  was,  in  that  great  country,  almost  ex- 
tinct.73 

These  are  startling  facts ;  not  matters  of  opinion,  which 
may  be  disputed,  but  stubborn  dates,  supported  by  ir- 

F rciish  painter  mentioned  by  the  tide  of  the  Greek  mid  Italian  artiste, 

«■  hiU  Vain.  vol.  ixx'iii.  p.  -Ill;  Siide  at  Limit  XIV,  in  (Eatra  dr 
Voltaire,  vol.  sin.  p.  1S8. 

-  Bug.  Univ.  vol.  uvi.  p.  603.  -  ]bi.i.  vol.  iv.  p.  aDS. 

"  I6ut.  vihl.  \\  \vi.  [i.  :;,iiir  Jl.-.-j.ie-  i ill;  bun.  ha1  L<i'!>i  M^i-i  in  .<  I'i'-.'-.icc, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  HI. 

»  M.  (Japvliguc  {LnuitXIV,  vol.  ii.  p.  7!1)  save,  "LulK  tnourut  en  !<W> ;" 


louia  XIV  i/uat  certain 

lo  Louia  XI V  n'ulirircnt  <[nu 


■ieck  do 
It  Thus 


In.)  li.unii^t  .Ii  iivIiuiia  i,it  l!-  SI  ilulis,  p.  3,  :  j,  "  It  is  very  reinart utile' 
that  (lie  !■  iuie:i  s;:inn>l  luith  not  produced  any  very  capital  painters  sines 
tbfl  axjMUaive  ealaulishineut  by  Louis  XIV.  of  llis  ai=id«iuits  at  IWina  and 
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refragable  testimony.  And  if  we  examine  in  the  same 
manner  the  literature  of  tho  ago  of  Louis  XIV.,  wo  shall 
arrive  at  similar  conclusions.  IF  we  ascertain  tho  dates 
of  those  masterpieces  which  adorn  his  reign,  we  shall  find 
that,  during  the  last  fivc-and- twenty  years  of  his  life,  when 
his  patronage  had  been  the  longest  in  operation,  it  was 
entirely  bar  ren  of  results  ;  in  other  words,  that  when  tho 
French  had  lu'en  most  habituated  to  his  protection,  thev 
wore  least  able  to  eifoet  great  things.  Louis  XIV.  died 
in  1715.  Racine-  produced  Fhiftlre  in  1  (i"7  ;  Andro- 
maque  in  166'7;  Atkalie  in  1601. 74  Moliero  published 
the  Misanthrope  in  1666;  Tart  of e  in  1G67;  the  Avars 
hi  1G«8.75  Tlie  Lutrin  of  Boileau  was  written  in  1674  ; 
his  best  Satires  in  IS  lift. 70  The  Inst  Fables  of  La  Fon- 
taine appeared  in  1S78,  and  his  last  Tales  in  1671."'  The 
Inquiry  r>;.--pcc(.in'/  Truth,  bv  Malcbranche,  was  publishi'd 
in  167-1  ;7S  tho  Caracteres  of  La  Bruyere  iulGS7;7U  the 
Ma  .dm  "..i  of  Rochefoucauld  in  1665.80  The  Provincial 
Letters  of  Pascal  wore  written  in  165G,  and  he  himself 
died  in  1662.sl  As  to  Corneillc,  his  great  Tragedies  were 
composed,  some  while  Louis  was  still  a  boy.  and  the  others 
before  the  king  w;is  born.si  Such  were  tho  dates  of  tho 
masterpieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  authors  of 
tliL'.iu  immortal  works  all  ceased  to  write,  and  nearly  all 
ceased  to  live,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  we  may  fairly  ask  the  admirers  of  Louis  XIV. 
wiio  those  men  were  that  succeeded  them.  Where  haTC 
their  names  been  registered  ?    Where  are  their  works  to 


ad,,  der  PhOu.  vol,  s.  p.  3S2. 
1.  vi.  p.  I7fl. 

;  rfii  ti&rairr,  vol.  iv.  p.  103,  Paris,  1843 ;  and  note  in 
LxxxiiL  pp.  04,  71 :  Paliuot,  Mem.  .mir  VHiM.  de  Lit. 


'"-  I'abj.ifie,  wlii-is  is  ]i[-rilpil.|y  his  greatest  worl,  appeiu-eJ  in 
mu>.  iii'l'i:!.-.  ;  Ti,r  fid  in  Hi:Hl;  Horace  and  Cinaa  both  in  ](i39.  Jling. 
Univ.  vol.  is.  pp.  603-613. 
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be  found  ?  Who  is  there  that  now  roads  the  books  of 
those  obscure  ]iiri_'Iin^s,  who  for  so  many  years  thronged 
the  court  of  the  great  king  ?  Who  has  heard  any  thing 
of  Campistron,  La  Chapelle,  Genest,  Ducerceau,  Dancourt, 
Danchct,  Vcrgicr,  Catrou,  Chaulieu,  Lcgendre,  Valineour, 
Lamotte,  and  the  other  ignoble  curupiicr-s.  who  long  re- 
mained the  brightest  ornaments  of  France  ?  Was  this, 
then,  the  consequence  of  the  royal  bounty?  Was  this 
the  fruit  of  the  royal  patronage  \  If  the  system  of  reward 
and  protection  is  really  advantageous  to  literature  and  to 
art,  how  is  it  that  it  should  have  produced  the  meanest 
results  when  it  had  been  the  longest  in  operation  ?  If  the 
favour  of  kings  is,  as  their  flatterers  tell  us,  of  such  im- 
portance, how  comes  it  that  the  more  the  favour  was  dis- 
played, the  more  the  effects  were  contemptible  ? 

Nor  was  this  almost  inconceivable  penury  com  pen  sated 
by  superiority  in  any  other  department.  The  simple  fact 
is,  that  Louis  XIV.  survived  tiio  entire  intellect  of  the 
I'Yorich  nation,  except  that  small  part  of  it  which  grew  up 
in  opposition  to  his  principles,  and  afterwards  shook  the 
throne  of  his  successor."'  Several  years  before  his  death, 
and  when  his  protective  system  had  been  in  full  force  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  there  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  France  a  statesman  who  could  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  or  a  general  who  could  defend  it 
against  its  enemies.  Both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the 
military  service,  every  thing  had  fallen  into  disorder.  At 
home  there  was  nothing  but  confusion  ;  abroad  there  was 
nothing  but  disaster.  The  spirit  of  France  succumbed, 
and  wtis  laid  prostrate.  The  men  of  letters,  pensioned 
and  decorated  bv  the  court,  had  degenerated  into  a  fawn- 
ing and  hypocritical  race,  who,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  their 
masters,  opposed  all  improvement,  and  exerted  themselves 
in  support  of  every  old  abuse.    The  end  of  all  this  was,  a 

"  Voltaire  (Siidt  Hf  Loan  XIV,  in  (Jin mi,  vol.  11.  pp.  310-322)  reliict- 
rdftn  of  Louis !  and  Fkwm  {Diplomat.  Fm«r.  vol.  iv.  p.  400)°ciHs  ;t°"  ro* 

]i,:iri]ii:.lj!ir."  Sif  J.ii  ftirj,.),-,  /.  <':!<,: ,.',! /'Vvc  (-.((>,  [>.  '-^  ;  SL'H.i.iuli,  Hut- 
da  Pra-apiU,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  217. 
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corruption,  a  servility,  and  a  loss  of  power  more  complete 
than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  countries 
of  Europe.  There  was  no  popular  liberty;  there  wore  no 
great  men  ;  there  was  no  science ;  there  was  no  literature ; 
there  were  no  arts.  Within,  there  was  a  discontented 
people,  a  rapacious  government,  and  a  beggared  exclitijUL'!-. 
Without,  there  were  foreign  armies,  which  pressed  upon 
all  thi.'  frontiers,  and  which  nothing  but  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies, and  a  change  in  the  English  cabinet,  prevented 
from  dismembering  the  monarchy  of  France.1*1 

Such  was  the  forlorn  position  of  that  noble  country 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.65    The  mis- 

"  "Oppressed  by  defeats  abroad,  mid  by  famine  and  misery  at  home, 
T.ivii-  iv:i.i        ;il  r.!ic  mercy  nf  iii<  eneiiims  ;  am]  »as  only  saved  by  a  party 


K.I.  ii.      i  !-.»;  :,r7:I  in  T.-h,  -y  17]  I  (|..  IT,!)":  "R7, 

mail!  1  avarice  qui  fnit  jailer  nas  coiirtiaing;  on  met  lo  to 
avoir  quehiile  ariren:..  LI  Irs  tables  de  fmisuuenct  out  p! 
comiiien-c  que  d'un  divertissement." 

Iti  regard  (o  [Ji'j  ret  |ilu  ^  ncjnllv,  t]ic  French  wril 
liltle  iiifoniiulinn,  beirmise  in  Itiat  n;;t:  they  Htre  tun  11 
their  great-  kill),'  and  tln-ir  slmny  literature,  lo  pay  attenti 
 *s.    lint  I  have  collected  from  t"  -  - 


;  s 


h  autaor  who  undertakes 


Paris,  then-  "as  ..|N,.,nmi'i;y  en-ii-h  :..  nWrve  what  a  pr..di.i;i«iifi  Hate  of 
tiuverly  tin- ambition  and  ah.' ■Iiilein--s  "fa  tyiaiit  van  reiiuci-  an  o|>ll]elit  and 
fertile  country  to.    There  wore  visible  all  the  marks  aud  sigua  of  a  gruiiing 
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fortunes  which  embittered  the  declining  years  of  the  king 
were,  indeed,  so  .serious,  that  they  could  not  tail  to  excite 
our  sympathy,  if  wo  did  nut  know  that  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  turbulent  ambition,  of  his  insufferable  arro- 
gance, but,  above  all,  of  a  grasping  and  restless  vanity, 
which,  making  him  eager  to  concentrate  on  his  single  per- 
son all  the  glory  of  France,  gave  rise  to  that  insidious 
policy,  which,  with  gifts,  with  honours,  and  with  honied 
words,  began  by  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  intellectual 
classes,  then  made  them  courtly  and  time-serving,  and 
ended  by  destroying  all  their  boldness,  stifling  every  effort 
of  original  thought,  and  thus  postponing  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  progress  of  national  civilization. 

li, L? I". i-'Lu^ll-  ;  Lill  ihr-.  tliotna]  iniliiiilii.lio.  nf  n:i  mV'.v.'  !;r!:nii;i-;  Lillamity.  The 

lil'llls  IHIC  ILlU'lllliViLl^:!,  ill,'  villilL'CS  '  1 1 1        J  j -1  f.l ,  till!  llUHS.:.  ill .  >p|i  i  I  ijj  t:>  iLl— 

cav."  i!i>rt»i'a  l>"int.  IM'Ll.1  iiv  Knit,  v<.I.  iv.  j..  TiJ.  Jn  a  iiriu:  puS!:-:ii'il  in 
IIIWI,  tlii;  antliur  s:i>>  (/•'.■«.  j'r.i  Tr,!,  !f..  v..|.  \.  p.  ->'>  I),  "  1  tiavi'  kutjv.ii  ill 
France  mint  pi-i.plr  "I'll  thrir  I..:.].,  ninl  li,:  upr.u  straw  ;  n-ll  Irurir  p.. tor,  k.'t- 
tli'i.  anil  ill  tho'ir  lii/ctSriir;.-  injlisilmlil  iiur.nl.J,  tv  tnali-nt  tin-  1:111111  1,1  fill  ml 
lectors  of  tin:  li^'h  laser..*'  Dr.  Lisl,T,  win)  visitnl  I'uri"  in  ]!■'.>•;  siys, 
"Such  is  the  voat  multitude  of  poor  wrctnlieB  iit  all  parts  of  thin  eilv,  unit 
whether  a  pun- .11  is  hi  ;i  arrngf  ur  uli  iw.'t.  in  I  In.-  Mil-.  I,  or  1  veil  ill  a  -hop, 


r,  /wVijv  /.-/.'-,-.>  r<f         .1,'.;..  p.  ii;}. 

■     ■  ■    -u  well  in.-ipmiiiliil  v. 


ln  iv  us  vim  lio  in  tl.i:  iv  1111 1 !  v,  thiil  l-'riii 
efAdJiKm,  vol.  I.  p  2:>:t.  Finally,  in  ,,  ,c 
death  of  Louis  l.ailv  Mary  Jlijutagu  L'iii 
result  nf  his  migii.iii  a  litter  10  fatly  Hii'h, 
"  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of  1 
like  11  til  il mt i-  ui  1 ,1  ■  i  1 1 1;  iit.k'  tr.  redress  tin 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DliTH  Of  Lams  XIV.   Riactihk  aoainst  the  PbOIRCTTTJ  Snnff,  u» 
FazcAxuion  fob  the  Fkekch  Revolution. 

At  length  Louis  XIV.  died.  When  it  was  positively 
known  that  the  old  king  had  ceased  to  breathe,  the  peo- 
ple went  almost  mad  with  joy.1  The  tyranny  which  had 
weighed  them  down  was  removed  ;  anil  there  at  once 
followed  n,  reaction  which,  for  sudden  violence,  has  no 
parallel  in  modern  history,-  The  great  majority  indem- 
nified themselves  for  their  forced  hypocrisy  I j v  indulging 
in  the  grossest  licentiousness.  But  among  the  generation 
then  forming,  there  were  some  high-spirited  youths,  who 
had  far  higher  views,  and  whose  notions  of  liberty  were 
not  confined  to  the  license  of  the  gaming-house  and  the 
brothel.  Devoted  to  the  great  idea  of  restoring  to  France 
that  freedom  of  utterance  which  it  had  lost,  they  naturally 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  only  country  whore  the 
freedom  was  practised.  Their  determination  to  search  for 
liberty  in  the  place  where  alono  it  could  be  found,  gave 
riso  to  that  junction  of  the  French  and  English  intellects 
which,  looking  at  the  immense  chain  of  its  effects,  is  by 

1  "  L'nnnonce  de  In  inort  du  grand  roi  ne  produisit  chcz  la  people  fnm- 

V:i«  'in'uilt'  .'(Illusion  ill!  joii-."   »jmnWi',   Hint.  ./,.■   Fr«.,c.ii>,  vol.  Iivii. 

p.  2a>.  "  Le  jr,ur  dfs  olitcqucs  Louis  XIV,  on  ^talilit  do*  Kuiniiuittii. 
sur  te  chcniin  do  Saint-Denis.  Voltaire,  que  In  curiofiile  avoit  mciii  nui 
fimor-.iilli's  du  souvcrnin,  vit  dans  ccs  guin^iiottcs  le  pouplu  ivre  de  rin  et 
do  joie  dt  In  inort  do  Louis  XIV."  Ihn-.r,,,:,  Vit  WJi.iiec,  p.  2D  :  sea 
ills.-,  C.„„t„rr.l,  Vir  ,lt  y,Jt,iirr.  p   1  !K;  De  Tm-'puid'e,  f-O""  XV, 

vol.  i.  p.  It ;  Darin,  Mtnuira,  vol.  i.  p.  221 ;  Lemontey,  EtMittemtnt  ile 
Itoni,  ,V/T,  pp.  311,388. 

'  "  Kama  tmtto  er  abar  di»  Angan  gesohloasen,  als  allea  mmohlug.  Dor 
ro;iviii)ii-:e  rid  si  w:trf  „k-i>  in  iiiin-  /.[ijrdk'M-  lSi'ivi.':'mi;;."  it ■  mi:.'.  I'-i 

ToI.iiLp.I9S.  -  «— 
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far  tl  10  most  important  fact -in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French,  puffed  up 
by  national  vanity,  . lcsj>json1  tin;  barbarism  of  a  people  who 
were  so  uncivilized  as  to  be  ahvays  turning  on  their  rulers, 
and  who,  within  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  executed 
one  king,  and  deposed  another.3  They  could  not  believe 
that  such  a  restless  horde  possessed  any  thing  worthy  the 
attention  of  enlightened  men.  Our  laws,  our  literaiure. 
and  our  manners,  were  perfectly  unknown  to  them  ;  and  I 
doubt  if  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were, 
either  in  literature  or  in  science,  five  persons  in  France 
acquainted  with  the  English  language.4    But  a  long  ex- 


*  "Au  temps  de  DoiliM".  |iit.i.ihil>  ch  I-"i;imv  :i";i[.|,!,.n;ii;.  I'Aiiglnif." 
(Kuvret  He  Y-IUih-t.  vol.  s^vai,  [i.  :i:J;,  ill, J  f,.:  v.,[.  six.  \:  !.">!!.  "  I'armi 
BOB  grands  ii-iimii.:-  ilu  xni'  i-Li;i:li\  il  ii'lti  tst  iiueim,  io  cruif,  1.11  1'i.u 

pili.si-  ivi  iln-  lit:  m.iivi  nit,  llln'  il.i|nv-.ii,tl  ilf  [V^M-lt   iH.^ais."  IVf'V- 

!7,.un,  Lit.  ■'■>  XVIII-  ,S(.W,,  vol.  iii.  ]>.  G.U.J.aro  /I-,-.;!,-,  .YV/If 

W',  p.  47,  and  tirii.uu.        «/„,.„/  vol.  v.  y.  l :!.-.,  v..l.  svii.p,  a. 

Tilt:  Frulieli,  (luring  lli.:  ivi-ti  „f  Ij.uLs  XIV.,  |.iu,,;|, ;,l!i  U:il'W  us  from 
![,•.■  h^,,i;i,i,  -ivm  i.y  tivu  ..  f  Ihdr  c.in.tn  :..ui.  )1.,:;mi.-:  s.ti.l  S»  Wro  ; 
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perience  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  the  French 
to  reconsider  many  of  their  opinions.    It  induced  them 

that  a  government  composed  of  princes  and  bishops  is  not  , 
necessarily  the  best  for  a  civilized  country.  They  began 
to  look,  first,  with  complacency,  and  then  with  respect, 
upon  that  strange  and  outlandish  people,  who,  though  only 
separated  from  themselves  by  a  narrow  sea,  appeared 
to  be  of  an  altogether  different  kind  :  and  who,  having 
pitni.sliL'il  their  oppressor.-),  hail  carried  their  liberties  and 
their  prosperity  to  a  height  of  which  the  world  had  seen 
no  example.  These  feelings,  which,  before  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  were  entertained  by  the  whole  of  the  educated 
classes  in  France,  were,  in  the  beginning,  confined  to 
those  men  whose  intellects  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
their  age.  During  the  two  generations  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  tho  outbreak  of  tho 
Revolution,  there  was  hardly  a  Frenchman  of  eminence 
who  did  not  either  visit  England  or  learn  English  ;  wbilo 
many  of  them  did  both.  Bultbn,  Bnssnt.  lirou.ssnnnet, 
Coiidaiiiino,  Delisle,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Gouruay,  Helve*- 
ttHS,  Jussicu,  Lalande,  Lafayette,  Larchor,  L'Heritior,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Maiipertuis,  .Moro'llct,  iMirabeau,  Nollct,  Raynal, 
the  celebrated  Roland,  and  his  still  more  celebrated  wife, 
Rousseau,  Megur,  Suard,  Voltaire, — all  these  remarkable 
persons  flocked  to  London,  as  also  did  others  of  inferior 
ability,  but  of  considerable  influence,  such  as  Biequmy, 
Bordcs,  Calonne,  Coyer,  Cor  matin,  Dufay,  Lumarest, 
Dezaliier,  Favier,  Ginid,  Grosley,  Godiu,  D'HaucarviHe, 
Himauld,  Jars,  Le  Blanc,  Ledni,  Lcscallier,  Linguet, 
Lesuire,  Lemon nier,  Levesque  de  Pouilly,  Moutgolfier, 
Moraud,  Patu.Poissonicr,  Ueveillon,  Sepit-henes,  Silhouette, 
Sirct,  Soitlavie,  Soules,  and  Valmont  de  Briennc. 

upitiion  <.f  t!ii!  English  gifiiiiiH  fi.r  iMwtrv."  Ticlii-ll's  stsitmimt,  in  Aiiin-'n 
Ui,-  at  . ],/./.■{■„,,  v„l.  i.  [,.  Cj.  KiiiiiH;,  a  is  Kud  tii:it  MiiiunV  l',„;,./iv  L-<l 
wis  mil  evil,  ktumn  W  [,.,.:, ,1  in  Kn.li.r.:  until  aftl.T  ill,'  ii,':it!i  i.f  [,ir.li.i  X  I  V., 

thuugh  tin:  [win  was  piililiih-d  in  liiiij,  ami  tin.-  kin^  <liH  in  171.. :  '■  Nuns 
n'nvions  jamais  cnlciiciu  ]j;n U-v  <li:  w  larmt  fii  I'Yamv.  nv:int  t\ac  I'auteiir 
ik'  la  Ik'liiiadi!  tuiiLs  i'li  i  ii;  il.nniu  inn-  idi'-.i  ilun-  lr  iii'uviJ'irir  cimpinv  <lr 
nil]  Kss:ii  fin-  li  ]nn'-if  qiiiji;.;."  Hi-:!.  I'lii-'n.  .  :u-lvS.v.  J-!/..,j„:r,  in  (Kmr'l  <k 
VUtaitt,  vol.  mii.  p.  175 :  see  also  vol.  livi.  p.  249. 
VOL.  I.  U  U 
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Nearly  all  of  these  rarefullv  studied  our  language .  and 
most  of  them  seized  the  spirit  ufour  literature.  Voltaire, 
in  particular,  devoted  himself  with  his  usual  ardour  to  the 
new  pursuit,  and  acquired  in  England  a  knowledge  of 
those  doctrines,  the  promulgation  of  which  afterwards  won 
for  him  so  great  a  reputation.6  He  wan  the  first  who  po- 
pularized in  France  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  where  it 
rapidly  siiptTsudijd  th;it  (it'  1  VsCiirU's.1,  I  k  I'd'omuii'iidod  to 
his  countrymen  the  writings  of  Locke  which  soon  gained 
immense  popularity,  and  which  supplied  materials  to  Con- 
dillac  for  his  system  of  metaphysics/  and  to  Rousseau  for 
his  theory  of  education."  Besides  this,  Voltaire  was  the 
first  Frenchman  who  studied  Shakespeare  ;  to  whose  works 
he  was  greatly  indebted,  though  he  afterwards  wished  to 
lesson  what  he  considered  the  exorbitant  respect  paid  to 
thorn  in  France.1"  Indeed,  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,11  that  we  can  trace  his  obligations 

est  nn  £^ W  d c  Angl etiU*B'fc  1™™^°™^!™™"'  ImnTrApIctem! 
fit  |v.!  st;  vr,-v.i.'i  <.  f.iil        -■  -  OTiuti'T,  '.1  n  Halt  pas  '.  ohairt-,  l  t  li:  xviii- 

sitL'lc  Sf  tllfll-ilzUl  fill  ."      f.Wsi'u,   Hi  J.         i,:  I'bllnt.   \.  Sl'lif.  Vol    111.  pp. 

:iS  on.  a.inn-.iL-  J/--,,,, iii,r.  •'■hi  !•!,;'■ ,„  /■>■.■„.-.,  \':v,u,  im:-.  vol. 
I.  p.  34. 

■  "  J'avais  (■••■  lc  pivmiv-  i|iii  nit  isi  ilt'vili.pprr  a  tiih  nation  leu  decou- 

'.-.:■]■;,■.;  (!t-  Nintuli,  t-ll  lao^C  ilLtfilii(il>llf.''  IK»rrr<  it'  VtJtiiirr,  vol.  i.  p. 
olo  ;  hm;  also  vol,  sis.  ],.  S7,  vol.  iKft.  p.  71  :  Vizirs  //;,,.  nf  l,vhi<; 
S-!n;.,:,-i.  vol.  ii.  p.  liiUS;    U'<W>  of'        A'«'Hf  vol.  i.  p.  441. 

After  ill  is,  llif  f  artesian  plivsit-s  lust  Rninnil  i-vltv  ilav;  ami  in  C.f- 
.■t>y-m„l,;irr.  vol.  ii.  p.  [.,.■,,  ilmrti  is  a  k-ttrr,  :!atv(l  P.ii  is.  I  7.i7,  which  Biys, 
"II  n'va  jrutre  plus  ici  de  partisans  de  Di-si-arics  i|in-  .'.I  ii .■  Mairan."  Com- 
part- ti/.s.-rmliont/r  Ffiint-ti,  in  (Kuw  ,tr  Tnrwi,  vdI.  iii.  p.  2118. 

'  Which  he  wastifTcrwcarj-ofprnisiiif;:  sotliat.  lis  M.  Cousin  says  (Hi.n. 
/.,  />/,;/.,..  II    sri-in,  vol.  ii.  ,,p.  .-lil,  :ilo),      l„  „■!;,..  osf.  I,-  viai  inaiov  <ltr 
V chain;."    Locke  was  one  nf  chr.  authors  he  put  into  the  hauds  of  Madam,' 
di.  Clialtih-t.     , '„,o,„„>-r,  fit  ,)■  V.Jl.itr,,  p.  2S)(i. 

■  Morrit't  I/iil.  <f  PMtu.  1646,  vol.  i.  p.  134;  II„milt°»>  W«.  p.  ?,. 
•  "  Roti&tcau  lira  dcB  outrages  du  Locke  une  praiulr  partie  <u-  m  s  iihV.s 

snr  la  pi.litir|iii-  t-l  ri'»luc:,tiiiu  ;  Cnaililh,?  ton  re  sa  p]iil':s<.|ii,i- '.'■■/, , 
iff.  ««  A  IV//'  >V<vv,  Y.jl.i.p.(i:i.    Sl'c  also,  t,n  tin-  ohli-al  inns  .  f  lUussran 
tn  Wlte.  liri  ,  r..rl,. !„,„.!.  vol.  v.  p.  [17  ,  JfW,  /'.„/„:,,  IV.  ,,r  AW 


*  to  Horace  Vvrilpole, 
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ti>  Butler,12  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  our  poets,  and  to 
Tillotson,13  one  of  the  dullest  of  our  theologians.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  Berkeley,11  tlic  moat 
subtle  metaphysician  who  has  ever  written"  in  English  ; 
and  he  had  read  the  works,  not  only  of  Shaftesbury,15  but 
even  of  Chubb,16  Garth,17  Mandeville,18  and  Woolston.10 
Montesquieu  imbibed  in  our  country  many  of  his  princi- 
ples ;  be  studied  our  language  ;  and  ho  always  expressed 
admiration  for  England,  not  only  in  his  writings,  but  also 
in  his  private  conversation.2"  Buffon  learnt  English,  and 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  as  the  translator  of 
Newton  and  of  Hales."  Diderot,  following  in  the  same 
course;  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  novels  of  Rich- 
ardson ;21  ho  took  the  idea  of  scl  eral  of  his  plays  from  the 
English  dramatists,  particularly  from  Lillo  ;  he  borrowed 
many  of  his  arguments  from  Shaftesbury  and  Collins,  and 
■  his  earliest  publication  was  a  translation  of  Stauyaii's 
History  of  Greece?*    HelviHiuB,  who  visited  London,  was 

:lini]!;h  i.fc  . i  !!-:.;>  i~.  .[[(.lining  eo  vcral  errors,  also  contain  abundant  evidence  of 
tin:  9|>iril  n-itli  whiili  lieseiied  utir  idiomatic  expressions.  Tn  addition  to  his 
].,.'■  (j  .  ,/.;,  •-,  piiljlirl]td  m  J';.ris  in  the  pristm  vc;u  (W.ii;,,  (".W-v-h 
Crrrlr»„,l  v..[.  ii.  pp.  !3Mrl3;  and  Mil/iw/s  M->.<.  :f  I.ytttHm;  vol.  i. 
pp.  -if-VAi.-,,  vol.  ii.  pp.  553.  556,  558. 

"  Grimm,  formjmvl.  vi.l.  i.  p.  XY2  ;  Vrfliurr,  i,t'.-r*  "i-./i'!fl,  vol.  ii.  p. 
:  'i  ill  tin.-  11  ccuiil  ...f  ]  3  u  - ;  i  I :  i- . ,  wL:ti  t!-i]i>!iit!inis  l".--  -tii  it,  in  'A'-: v.. I. 
xxi-i.  jiii.  i:W-l:!7  ;  nisi  a  eonversaliun  Uutivtfl:  V<,lt;un:  and  Townlcy,  ill 
.t"iW,.,/.i>  /ilii.<!r;!i„,,.  „.'  !/,.  /•:,V,J. .-.,,'/,  C,„!iir>i,  vul.  iii.  p.  722. 

"  '.V[]]]iare  M  <d-:«t',<!i  !  Mt.:,:if,  vol  i.  p.  :j  1 1 ,  with  <!■:■■;■  tit  ./<;  rc/f'iifv, 
ml.  xxv  x  p.        vol.  slvii.  p.  MO. 

"  f£W«  <fc  IWfairi,  vol.  inviii,  pp.  21(1-218,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  262,  vol. 


i.  23S ;  Z<  flfenc,  £«(rr«,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  1G0. 

77  "  Adminttciir  paasionn6  du  romancier  anglais.."  Zfuw,  Univ.  v< 
;xivii.  p.  581.    Complin:  lH,t,r;t,  r„r,-t.v.  p.  352,  vol.  iL  pp.  -14,  5 

3  ;  ifereitr  tar  Awbhil  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

■  fWemu.XZrV.vol.  ii.  p.  1 15  ;  Scldontr  t  Eigh'untli  Ctntury,  vol.  i.  p 
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never  weary  of  praising  the  people  ;  many  of  the  views 
in  his  great  work  im  the  Mind  are  drawn  from  Mandcville  ; 
and  he  constantly  refers  to  the  authority  of  I, mike,  whoso 
priin'ijik'.-i  hardly  any  Frenchman  would  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod have  dared  to  recommend.2*  The  works  of  Bacon, 
previously  little  known,  were  now  translated  into  French ; 
and  his  classification  of  the  human  faculties  was  made  the 
basis  of  thai  celebrated  Encyclopedia,  which  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  the  eighteenth 
cen  Lor  v.-  '  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  by  Adam 
Smith,  was  during  thirty-four  years  translated  three  dif- 
ferent times,  by  three  different  French  authors.'-16  And 
such  was  the  genera!  eagerness,  that  directly  the  Wca/tli 
i if  Ntitiitim,  by  the  same  great  writer,  appeared,  Morellet, 
who  was  then  high  in  reputation,  began  to  turn  it  into 
French  ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  printing  his  trans- 
lation by  the  circumstance,  that  before  it  could  be  com- 
pleted, another  version  of  it  was  published  in  a  French 
periodical. 27  Coyer,  who  is  still  remembered  for  his  Life 
of  Nibioski,  visited  England;  and  nftcr  returning  to  his 
own  country,  showed  the  direction  of  his  studies  by  ren- 
dering into  French  the  Commentaries  of  Macks  tone.3*  Le 
Mane,  travelled  in  England,  wrote  a  work  expressly  upon 
the  English,  and  translated  into  French  the  Political 
Discourses  of  Hume.3"    Hoi  bach  was  certainly  one  of  the 


!M,  12  ;  Z'^rifiifiiiil,  C.W..  >lrr  I'hilm.  vul.  xi,  p.  314  ;  B>'°>h  Cm  .:,  vol  li. 
[i.  .114:  f/rw»,t,  <Wrt.<i- r,».i.  vul.  xv.  p.  SI.    Stotiviin'K  ./</,.„■.  wjls 

<mi'u  fii:i|f.:i:?,  mill,  mil  rj,  IHii  ;,  I  tiii'i  111'-  1'ar:-  rr-:'„i:ii;ii;iiLiiiii  i! 

P.irri  H  <„■*«,  v-l.vii.  r.  Diderot  told  Sir  Samuel  Hon, illy  tint  he  had 

e.itl. ■eto.l  miitvriiils  fi.r  n  iiist'iry  ..f  titu  trial  i'f  Charles  I.  ■/  A'urm/fy, 

/Jm/W,  .IfVni.  vol.  ii.  p.  286 ;  Cta.</«,  f/.V.  ,fc  /V./'.j.  II.  serie',  vol. 
ii.  p.  :s:si:      ,■■-<)».  <lr  I'l-j^t,  v-i.  i.  pr..  :H,       Hi,       I  i  i,  Km,  ui:s. 

vul.  ii.  p]>.  144,  1(13,  lli/i,  ID.".,  IVi  ;   /,<I7.  .-.<  .M1,/,-, ,,,.(  f.,  Kililik 

18-19,  pp.  9-10. 

-V'Thisis  the  arrangement  of  our  k  no  n  lodge  under  the  heads  of  Memory, 
Hens'iTi,  : l ■ ; ■  1  Ilna-il]n:iiiii,  wliirli  P'AkTnl.'Tl  t.'iik  fnnii  Dae.in.  l.-iiti ip:ir!_- 
nV..„-Y'"'-  /'/..A...  ■.,.,■■/;„■  vol.  ii.  p.  :iHi|  C,<,-i,v,  ,/..,■ 

[mrt  ii.  p.  a7fij  '.VmW,  Mem.  vul.  ii.  p.  :!  11;  /,W'i.<  M.,i„.» f,"„,  I'l/Iflwn™. , 

»  /■nw  £«,  in.  101  -  3fim.  rie  MortStt,  i.  230,  237. 

»  IKui-nnlt  Vvl/.ur-,  Ixv  Kil,  ISIO,  L>12  ;  «i...,   (We.  X.  1SB,  169. 
"  JTurtoTi  //"'"f,  vol.  i,  pp.  3(18,  306,  4U6. 
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most  active  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  Paris ;  but  a 
large  part  of  his  very  numerous  writings  consists  snloiv 
in  translations  of  English  authors.50  Indeed,  it  may  he 
broadly  stated,  that  while,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find,  even  among 
the  most  educated  Frenchman,  a  single  person  acquainted 
with  English,  it  would,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  have 
been  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  in  the  same  class  one  who 
was  ignorant  of  it.  Men  of  all  tastes,  and  of  the  most 
opposite  pursuits,  were  on  this  point  united  as  by  a  com- 
mon bond,  Poets,  geometricians*,  historians,  naturalist s, 
all  seemed  to  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  a  lite- 
rature on  which  no  one  before  had  wasted  a  thought.  In 
the  course  of  general  reading,  I  have  met  with  proofs  that 
the  English  language  was  known,  not  only  to  those  eminent 
Frenchmen  whom  I  have  already  niuntioncd,  but  also  to 
mathematicians,  as  D'Alembert,31  Danpiieiv13  Du  Val  le 
Roy,33  Juraiu,31  Laeh.apelLv1-'  Lalande^  Le  Cozic,"  Mout- 
ucla,38  I'estenas,59  l'rony,"'  Koni]]ie,+l  and  linger  Martin;'1-' 
to  anatomists,  physiologists,  and  writers  on  medicine,  as 
liarthiv  *'  Jiieliat*  Borden*  liarbon  Dubourg,"  Bosquil- 
10H5  Bourru,"  Begue  de  Presle,'"  Cabanis,5"  DcmomV1 
Duplanil/-  Fouquet,1'1  Clonliu;'4  Lavirotte,"  Lassus/1''  Petit 

"  See  the  list,  in  I'.iwi.  Vair.  vol.  xs.  p[>.  Hi:!-  fill  :  ninl  c  imp. mi  M-:,\. 
Je  Bidtrel,  vuL  iii.  ]i.  .;■.),  from  ',v]i:.i-1l  it  ■mm  Hint  1  l,,]li;idi  iv;is  iuili.-)il,;i] 
to  "JVjhi-1,.1,  ti„:,^li  JJidiTfl  f|...:ikf  IjtllV  a..il!.:illj]v.  ill  Ma-ollf  .1/™.  «( 
KiUi!.,  »o...  v,  1.  iv  ;:<■.  17C,  177.  t  litre  is  an  EiHjlirfi  Ictler,  IhUt.i'Jv  M.i! 
iitku,,,  from  ll.jlt.ndi  toWiltoa. 

»  MuM&t  Pit!.-,/,  i'jV(i"/;.jpt«ffja,ii.  1",  I7.>;  f/i>ivv.../i  r.,/f"(K,  liv.  207 . 

"  Sing.  Univ.  i.  356.  -  lUd.  xii.  418.  ' 

■'  Qufrard,  France  Lit.  iv.te,372,  "  Ibid.  iv.  301.  . 

-  Bioq.  Univ.  xiiii,  2SU.  *:  IContuda,  Hut.  it*  Stalhtm.  ii.  170. 
»  JftMii«(1r,ii.liO,iv.lii:2,r;fi-,,ri7u.  "  Unir.  iii.  253,  usiii.  5U4. 

»  Querant,  Fntna  Li!,  vii.  353.      ■'  liioq.  Uxir.  xixviii.  530. 

«  Biog.  Cnir.UEviii.411.  "  I  bid.  iii.  450, 

"  Bichattur  la  Vie,  244.  «  Quirard,  i.  418. 

»  Bitxj.  Unit,  iii.  345.  •'  Qufnird,  i.  200,  4SS,  ii.  304, 

-  Qulrard,  i.  471!.  "  /J%.  Univ.  iv.  55,  5B. 
"  Sotice  mr  Vabmiit,  p.  viii.  iii  his  J'/.ytii/iu  el  J/omf. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  li.ta.iJK. 
»  Ibid  iv.  350. 
"  Qtttnrd,  iv.  eJl,vi  i),  398. 
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K.'ti.lcl. "'  l'iiiel.'''  Iuiux,iJ  .Sauvages,51'  and  Sue  ;61  to  natu- 
ralists, as  Alyon,"2  Bremond,63  Brisson,6*  Broussonnet,"5 
Dalibard,116  Hatty,"  Latapie,68  Richard,63  Higaud,70  and 
Rome"  de  Lisle  ;71  to  historians,  philologists,  and  antiqua- 
ries, as  Hai'tlii'lt'iity,'-'  Bute-]  Ilnniont,' '  De  Itrosses,'1  Fon- 
cher,'6  FrLTct,7"  Larcher,7'  Le  Coq  do  Villerav,7S  Millot,79 
Targe,60  Yelly,sl  Volnoy,s3  and  Wailly;**  to  poets  and 
dramatists,  as  Cheron^  Colardeau,85  Delille,5'  Dcsforges,117 
I)ucis,ss  Florian,1-9  Laborde,*' Lcfevre  de  Beauvray,"  Mer- 
rier,92 Fatu,™  Pompignan,w  Qu6tant,M  Boucher,"5  and  Saint- 
Ange;"7  to  miscellaneous  writers,  as  Bassinet.3"  Baudean," 
Beiuihtnn,1""  BuimisL,1''  Bcrgier,1"2  Blavet,1"3  Boueliaiid.1'" 
Bougainville,105  Brute;104  Castera,1117  Chantreau,103  Char- 
pentier,100  Chastellux,110  Contant  d'Orville,111  De  Bissy,"* 


"  Qafrard,  vii. 95.  "  Ouvier,  A 

»  Biog.  Pnie.mii.174.  *  Le  Wane 

»  Querard,  ii.  286. 


■  Quttard,  !t.  ese.  *  ffid.xSi.sa. 

••  .Vifrnflmn.  «r.«r.  n«  .Vrtf.  lii'l.  r>2;  Civitt,  /,'.■.//«■  .1  mWrf,  iii.  415. 

Be  £i&,Cr^//«;;-;. 1772,  xdii.n.  sii'ii.  nv  xxvii.  78, 200,254. 
"  AOemniie-tlloclir.-ih:.,.,  ii.  l.Hi;  i-i,,,/-'.-'/.-  Ch;„nUon,y.Wm.  ■ 
"  fl.on.  CW  vi.  38H.  ■'  i^Bmr  fa Kiliti 1M!!  276,27s. 

»  fl™.  Bnir.  iv.  332.  ;*  BrtieHtr'i  Lift  ofSevlon,  ii.  302. 

"  TViwol,  ,l/"<™.  ii.  .-,(!.  ™  //.of.  t»£».  is.  349. 

"  Bm,.  C«ie.  xxix.  SI,  .',3.  -  /Wi  Iliv.  534. 

11  Un-1.  slviii.  93. 

•■'  I-rfn™,  Snrit  tt  Ettwtt,  ii.  10",  l-'.7;  Oitsrar,/,  x.  271,273. 
»  flio?.  Cn,V].42.  "  JMrf.viii.340,  341. 

»  Vtm.  A  ffimto,  i.  276.  -  /V/iwof,  ,iftm.  i.  243. 

i'ai'r.iS.!!8l,li.  172,  173.     »  Vi.MW,  ii-  liiti,  027. 

■  iii.  141.  "  Atd.iv.34a 
"/irrf.v.fO.  "  iifd.vi.flS, 
"  Uarrick  n,mpo,,.{.  -1  to.  1832,  ii.  385,  395,  416. 

"  Bint,.  (  "ipr  XIIV.  314.  »  Qvrrani,  vii.  SfH). 

»  Z%.         mix.  93.  Ibid.  mil.  030. 

"  i.  209.  »  /fioj.  E'«iV.  iii.  .'5,13, 

"»  Cnir.iil.63].  1,1  tVf|-«\  ffij.i/  .ImW.iii.Ml. 

(juintnl,  i.  2S4,  vii.  2s7,  »»  .V™.  rfir  Mvr.Uft,  i,  2417. 

/iiV,?.  c,u\  v.  264.  '«  Dutnit,  .Vim.  iii.  32. 

Bi<*j.  Cii'r.  vi.  105. 

M,ii;;„/i  l.il't  :t  ISm,:,  Ii]  ,  /;,'.,.,.  Vnh:  vi.  79. 

Bir.,/.  l',ti,:  Yin.  46.  ■«         viii.  2  lli. 

"•  /AmJ.  viii.  266.  '»  iW.ix.497. 

I"  7W.iW.391. 
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UeiDcmiii  i  ,"  '  st. mljiiiu's,114  Devietine,112  Diil>ocage,ne 
Llupi-4,11'  JJurcsiLL'l.11"  F.iduus,11'1  E.^tiL-niie,'-l>  l-'avior,m  Fla- 
vigny,1-"'  Fun  tin]  olio,1-11  Fontenay.1-'  KratiK.-rv,1- '  Fi'OBnais,1*0 
l-'reville,'27  Frossard,1--  Gailicr,1--1  Garsault,1:l"  Goddard,131 
Goudar,132  Guenfe,133  Guillemard,131,  Guyard,l:i;  Jault,1116 
Inibert,137  Jonoourt,1^  KeValio,1;w  Laborca\i.IH  Laeoinbe,1'1 
Lafarguo,112  La  Montagne,,w  Lanjuinais,1MLasa]le,H5  La- 
steyrie,11"  Le  Breton,' ^Leonv,11*  Leonard  Jes  Malpei lies,1  a 
Letcm-iieur,''1  Liliguol.1"1  Lottin.1'-  Luncan.'':l  Maillot  !>u- 
clairon,'51  Mandril] on. Marsv,1"'  Moot,13'  Mimud,lr'*  Mos- 
littron,!W  Nagot,1"1  Pey ton, 101  Provost.11'-  Puisicux,163  E.I- 
voire,1M  Itoliiin'l,1"'  Kogcr,1^  li'iuhn n.l,L,ir  .SaliO'illii,168  Sau- 
seuil,103  Secondat,17"  tieptdifciies,171  Simon,1'-  Souloa,17J 
Suard,17*  Tannevot,115  Thurot,170  TousBaint,1"  Treason,1™ 

,n  Zettrt*  dr  DmMand  <l  Waifwlc,  iii.  164. 

Oinona  dt  Vattairt,  lvi.  027.       111  Meg.  Unio.  ii.  2<>4. 
""  lj«ir.ird,  ii.  f.38.  "'  Ili-t.  Vni,:  xii.  ai:i,  :![  I. 

"■  A'UMi't  Lit.  An-r.  ii.  1.71;  i>t>>i*r>t,  St™.  Li.  311. 
"'  Meg.  Uuir.  iv.  547,  xii.  305.  '»  Hid.  xiii.  333. 
";  </,i*r.i,-d,  iii.  70.  ">  Zlioj.  £"««'.  iv.  2D. 

'=  jSuy.  Pnia.  iv.  203.         ,;'  Ibid.  218.  «  Qvfrard,  i.  525. 

'»  /Ji^/.  [inic.  svi.  48.  »  flirf.  Ii.  508. 

'■-  NwA's  y-i'ir  an  ttr  f,„i/in;d  ii,  178(1,  i.  143. 
'=  yjio?.  fniif  svi.  388.  '»  /Si-7.  ivi.  (102. 

1,1  Sindair't  Ct>rr—/j,i,d.  i.  167.  <fuirard,  iii.  418. 

c  flioj.  DM*,  rix  13.  '■■  (JuSrard.  i.  10,  iii.  .'i30. 

"•  QuHrani,  iii.  403.  ™  /fu^.  PM«  xxi.  419. 

««»/,  fin*,  xxi.  200.  lWfcuVr,  mviii.  244. 

JJ<lftMi*,  J/em.  i.  423.  »«  Mo-,.  Univ.  IliiL  34. 

"'  fl«w.  £W  xxiii.  nti.  '«  /4<J.  iiiii.  111. 

>»  V-;™/,  iv.  503.  flu*,.  Cm*,  iiiii.  373. 

">  (Jufmnl,  iv.  073.  Sinclair  i  Curres/iuud.  n.  13:1. 

<••  ifcm.  and  1'i.rri-.,  I.  ,..f  Sir  J.  K  A'w<7/,  i.  103. 

i-  Ma./.       J/;„u„f,  Yi,-,;,t»,  iv.  Ilii.  v.  177. 

'»  Xid,*>*>  Lit.  iv.  .'.53  ;  h.„;r!,„>„i>  ,1  \V.i,,,,i;-rc,  i.  .13.',, 

Ifainird,  v.  316.  fli'07.  E'Jlin.  IIV.  87. 

«<"«/.  r«tV  xxv.  432.  /ii'r/.  xxvi.  244.  rti'J.  xjvi.  40d. 


13.  «  OairarJ,  viii.  111. 

Moa.dtt  llomum  Yiennlt,  V.  i'IM. 
';*  Ci^.  420. 
»  Birf,  ilii.  38S.       "•  Hid.  iiiii.  181. 
■  1:.  <inrrict  Cu „.,!.  ii.  lil'-l;  J//,.,.      i.-n./in,  vl  205. 
i«  /JiW.  Unit.  liiv.  612.  m  £i/(  efltotate,  ty  hii  Sin,  i.  200. 

Meg.  Univ.  Jtvi.  338,  393.         ™  ftiJ.  ilvi.  497. 
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Trochercau.1'"  T iii-piii,11"  I'l-sionx,1*1  Vaugeois.lh'-'  Yerlac,188 
and  Virloys.1*1  Indeed,  Lc  Blanc,  who  wrote  shortly  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  .says  :  "  We 
have  placed  Knglish  in  the  rank  of  the  learned  languages  ; 
our  women  study  it,  and  have  abandoned  Italian  in  order 
to  study  the  language  of  this  philosophic  jHjujile;  nor  is 
there  to  be  found  among  us  any  one  who  dues  nut  desire 
to  learn  it."18" 

Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which  the  French  im- 
bibed the  literature  of  a  people  whom  but  a  few  years 
before  they  had  heartily  despised.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
this  new  state  of  things  they  had  no  alternative.  For, 
where  but  in  England  was  a  literature  to  be  found  that 
could  satisfy  those  bold  and  inquisitive  thinkers  who  arose 
in  Fiance  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  j  In  their  own 
country  there  had  no  doubt  been  great  displays  of  elo- 
quence, of  fine  dramas,  and  of  poetry,  which,  though  never 
reaching  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  is  of  (inched  and 
admirable  beauty,  Uut  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and 
one  melancholy  to  contemplate,  that  during  the  sixty 
years  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Descartes,  France 
had  not  possessed  a  single  man  who  dared  to  think  for 
himself.  Metaphysicians,  moralists,  historians,  all  had 
become  tainted  by  the  servilitv  of  that  bad  age.  During 
two  generations,  no  Frenchman  had  been  allowed  to  dis- 
cuss with  freedom  any  question  either  of  politics  or  of 
religion.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  largest  intellects, 
excluded  from  (heir  legitimate  field,  lost  their  energy; 
the  national  spirit  died  away;  the  very  materials  and 
nutriment  of  thought  seemed  to  be  wanting.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  the  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
sought  that  aliment  abroad  which  they  were  unable  to 
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find  at  home.  No  wonder  if  they  turned  from  their  own 
land,  and  gazed  «'ith  ail  miration  at  the  only  people  who, 
pushing  t i li- li-  iin|uirii-s  into  tin:  highest  departments,  bad 
shown  the  name  fearlessness  in  polities  as  in  religion;  a 
people  who,  having  punished  their  kings  and  controlled 
thuir  clergv,  were  storing  the  treasures  of  their  experience 
in  that  noble  literature  which  never  can  perish,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  that  it  has  stimulated 
the  intellect  of  the  most  distant  races,  and  that,  planted 
in  America  and  in  India,  it  has  already  fertilized  the  two 
extremities  of  the  world. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  things  in  history  so  instructive 
as  the  extent  to  which  Prance  was  influenced  hv  this  new- 
pursuit.  Even  those  who  took  part  in  actually  consum- 
mating the  revolution,  were  moved  by  the  "prevailing 
spirit.  The  English  language  was  familiar  to  Carra,1KU 
Dumourio/,"57  Lafayette  A"  and  Lauthe'uas.183  Camille 
llesmoutins  had  cultivated  his  mind  from  the  same 
source.1911  Marat  travelled  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  our  language,  that 
he  wrote  two  works  in  it  ;  one  of  which,  called  The  Vhahts 
of  Slavery,  was  afterwards  translate'!  into  French.1111 
Mirabeau  is  declared  by  a  high  authority  to  have  owed 
part  of  his  power  to  a  careful  study  of  the  English  con- 
stitution ;lui  ho  translated  not  only  Watson's  History  of 


™  WlUhms't  h'j.rt  {,;„:■  Fr,r„c;  vol.  iii.  p.  r;.-,  :M  -.ait.  17H(i;  Il!,n. 
Univ.  voL  vii.  p.  19± 

"'  Adolp/r^n  Uni-j.  Mori.  17!«l,  vol.  i.  p.  358. 

Lady  Mommi*  Frnntr,  vol.  ii.  |>.  3l.H;  Mr-.i..  dt  Lifaiplte,  vol.  i. 
pp.  41,  W,  7";  vol,  ii.  j. p.       74,  s:i,  W). 

"'  Qil-cmr,/,  Foiue.  U<tir,i mi.  iv.  p.  640. 

'»  Tho  titft  outh..:~  ]„■  iv::a.  :-]„:r:h  l.,'f..L-n  tii-  i-si'i'iiti.iii,  ivt-!v  V., ling 
ftliii  IiiTVLi.     htvmni-t.   llitl.  dm  l,-'ir<,„.li„.<.  v,.l,  viii.  p.  -I.-,.     In  171511 

Milium-   [iii:i;.)l!i,ui  ivriti-f  fn.oi  Piu-i.-,  tiiiit  Yi  «'s    Vitiii  Vl-rrijl.lt  luul 

become  very  popular  there  ;  and  flic  ju-;  K-  ;idiis,  "  c'l^t  uno  preuve  buis 

l-,'|iii.|ilr  liil   f]l:i:::r.-li;L>lll  ill'  !V«:lil.  l"l;liii.;ii.-."  Ir.rrrrri  I  '-:■::-.■■/,■„.  :t-ll<v,  ml. 

ii.  p.  .■-.<!':,  -Ico,  1832. 

1,1  f/amartinr.  Hi''..  ./■■•  Uir.mrlins,  vul.  IV.  p.  ll!f;  ilfm.  d?  ISrisml, 
vol.  i.  pp  :v.»i,  :t\',7,  vul.  ii.  p.  3. 

'-  "  I'nr  .hP  :n[y..:mriU;-  m  iiuvi-,  i:no  iti-f  iniv.Ori  ,i-itc.-.  :lYr:iL.li: 

uj.|>:ir[t-ii:ii.-iit  'a  Mii-iin-iiii,  oY-t;iit  :.i  ]!!■■, f.n.iln  moiiiii.^inn'.  In  vivc  inlHIi- 

;fllll:    :k   1:1    CUI^tU'.l'.i.l-  -ill-initr.  ILL-  fl  -  I"'.-:         S   ]  HI  "i  J !  1 » ■  :=    lL  lli;   .1  ■   1 1.-:- 

acUie."  Y.nri„i!l,i,  J.U.<nt  AT///'  *!ic/,,  vol.  iv.  p.  153. 
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Philip  II.,  but  also  some  parts  of  Milton;103  and  it  is  said 
that  whon  iio  was  in  the  National  Assembly,  he  delivered, 
aa  his  own,  passages  from  the  speeches  of  Burke.'"1  Mou- 
nier  was  well  acquainted  with  our  language,  and  with  our 
political  institutions  both  in  theory  and  in  practice;195 
and  in  a  work,  which,  exercised  cotisideraiilc  influence, 
he  proposed  for  his  own  country  the  establishment  of  two 
chambers,  to  form  that  balance  of  power  of  which  England 
supplied  the  example.100  The  same  idea,  derived  from 
the  same  source,  was  advocated  by  Le  Brun,  who  was  a 
friond  of  Mounier'.s,  and  who,  like  him,  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  literature  and  government  of  the  English 
people.107  Brissot  knew  English ;  he  had  studied  in  Lon- 
don the  working  of  the  English  institutions,  and  he  him- 
self mentions  that,  in  his  treatise  on  criminal  law,  lie  was 
mainly  guided  by  the  course  of  English  legislation.15* 
Condi'. feet  also  proposed  as  a  model  our  system  of  cri- 
minal jurisprudence,1™  which,  bad  as  it  was,  certainly 
surpassed  that-  possessed  by  France.  Madame  Roland, 
whose  position,  as  well  as  ability,  made  her  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  was  an  ardent  student  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  English  people.1"0  She 
too,  moved  by  the  universal  curiosity,  came  to  our  coun- 
try; and,  as  if  to  show  that  persons  of  every  .shade  and 
of  every  rank  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  likewise  visited  England;  nor  did  his  visit  fail 

""  I'iinL'Lkin-h  ilic  !;i;n]!w:-.it:L-  '■  on  corpa  do  doctrine  do  tous 

sea  ecrits  rCpuiilu-nin-."  n»„,v,-i.  /»,,hv„,Vj  my  Mir-tl„:t,',  p.  nil.  Aa  to  his 
tKici.-bti.ui  "f  \\:a:-.-u.  flc  . I cY.. Em-opt,  vol.  i.  y.  Vrl.  \\v  iil.-.i  iiucu^l 
to  Sinclair's  History  of  the  ltevenue.  Corrapwul.  of  Sir  J.  Sinclair, 


vol.  ii.  p.  1 : 

Prior'*  Lift     Hurl.-,  v.  ■:,  W,  ad  edit.  1K3!>. 
'«  11  TJ  etildiaic.  \':nr  i:u i-.m 1 1-.  he  ciir':.ii-.  i-L.         ■  ■li.-ore  ]a  pmtiquG  do  leu 
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Ct»ai>iu-iri-fi  <lt>xi<;minti,  lli.it.  ('■■.<  Fr,,::,-  ,;,.,  vi'l.  \w.  p.  4:54.  M.mt- 
i'lsicr  I.M'M---r:/,it  Fmnr, i, vol.  ii.  J).  :MII)  savs  tllsit  til  is  idea  was  borrowed 
from  England  ;  but  he  does  uol  mention  who  suggested  it. 

flu  Mtmil,  Mim.  *ur  Lt  Brun,  pp.  10,  14,  29,  82,  ]8o,  182. 
'»  Mim.  dt  Briaol,  vol.  i.  pp.  <;3,       v.,1.  ii.  pp.       -Hi,  ISs,  a.u;,  =ifj. 
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to  produce  its  natural  results.  "  It  was,"  says  a  celebrated 
writer,  "  in  the  society  of  London  that  ho  acquired  a  taste 
for  liberty  i  an  J  it  was  on  his  return  from  there  that  he 
brought  into  Franco  a  love  of  popular  agitation,  a  con- 
tempt for  Lis  own  rank,  and  a  familiarity  with  those  be- 
neath him.'-01 

This  language,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  exagge- 
rated to  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  no  doubt  certain,  that  tho 
French  Revolution  was  essentially  a  reaction  against  that 
protective  and  interfering  spirit  which  reached  its  zenith 
under  Louis  XIV.,  but  which,  centuries  before  his  reign, 
had  exercised  a  most  injurious  influence  over  the  national 
prosperity.  While,  however,  this  must  be  fully  conceded, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  tho  impetus  to  which  the  reaction 
owed  its  strength,  proceeded  from  England;  and  that  it 
was  English  literature  which  taught  the  lessons  of  poli- 
tical liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France  to  tho 
rest  of  Europe.3*-  On  this  account,  and  not  at  all  from 
mere  literary  curiosity,  I  have  traced  with  some  minute- 
ness that  union  between  the  French  and  English  minds, 
which,  though  often  noticed,  has  never  been  examined 
with  the  care  its  importance  deserves.  The  circumstances 
which  reinforced  this  vast  movement  will  be  related  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  volume;  at  present  I  will  confine 
myself  to  its  first  great  consequence,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complote  schism  between  the  literary  men  of 
France,  and  the  classes  who  exclusively  governed  the 
country. 

Those  eminent  Frenchmen  who  now  turned  their  at- 
tention to  England,  found  in  its  literature,  in  the  structure 
of  its  society,  and  in  its  government,  many  peculiarities  of 

"Le  due  (I'OrltV.ua  jmiwi  ain-i  ]<■  gufit  tic  la  liligrie  dans  Is  vie  do 
1,' Hiring.  I]  on  rnpportn  ™  Franco  Its  habitudes  d'insolciice  contra  la  cow, 
I'll]. I  i'-.li  lit:-  jdlMi'.ii*  [N>;iii]:un  -,  if  mqiris  |»mr  mjii  pyupif  i;in;;,  la  lumi- 
lWA,-  :,Y,',:  ia  fi.lllr,"  fcir.  I .■:,.„>  rli Hitl.  <!■■  I  ■  ,r,„„l,  1,1 ,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

■■■■  M.  Li-!-[iiii-,jiT  (/",„'  s.  Unit,  vol.  i.  p.  ID)  suja  ;t  England,  "ci-tlu 
11c  cclelirc  ilonne  h  1' Europe  I'uisdgrLtitLc  nt  (if  !;-.  151  -, j>.>lis  iipif  ;  ei  i 
flit  I'tcjic       ili>:-hiiit!u:ii.-  p..ur  tu.H  fii  ijild  1'1v.lid|-j  tin  uc  pcii.ciiiM." 

Sff  al,(,  N, -l-n-i,-,  W.,,.'  4,  h,«U  XVI,  v.. I.  m  p.  Kit  ;  M'm.  .Ir  .\h;-u„.nU! , 
voLiv.pp.as,  3a;  x.iuiv.ilia,  Utieh.ttertkeoleg,  Wiutnxkoftm,  vol.  iL  p.  2U1. 
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which  their  own  country  furnished  no  example.  They 
heard  political  and  religions  questions  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment debated  with  a  boldness  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  They  heard  dissenters  ami  churchmen,  whuis 
ami  tories,  handling  the  most  dung-emus  tuples,  and  treat- 
ing them  with  unlimited  freedom.  They  beard  public  dis- 
putes respecting  mutters  which  no  one  in  Erunce  dared  to 
discuss ;  mysteries  of  state  and  mysteries  of  creed  un- 
folded ami  rudely  exposed  to  the  popular  gaze.  And, 
what  to  Frenchmen  of  that  age  must  have  been  equally 
amazing,  they  not  only  found  a  public  press  possessing 
sonic  degree  of  freedom,  but  they  found  that  within  the 
very  wails  uf  parliament  the  administration  of  the  crown 
was  assailed  with  complete  impunity,  the  character  of  its 
chosen  servants  constantly  aspersed,  and,  strange  to  say, 
even  the  management  of  its  revenues  ellbctually  con- 
trolled.'^ 

The  successors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  seeing  these 
things,  aud  seeing,  moreover,  that  the  civilization  of  the 
country  increased  as  the  authority  of  the  upper  classes 
and  of  the  crown  diminished,  were  unable  to  restrain  their 
wonder  at  so  novel  and  exciting  a  spectacle.  "The  Eng- 
lish nation,"  says  Voltaire,  "is  the  only  one  on  the  earth, 
which,  by  resisting  its  kings,  has  succeeded  in  lessening 
their  jiower."804,  "  How  I  love  the  boldness  of  the  English ! 
how  I  love  men  who  say  what  they  think  !"ius    The  Eng- 

™  Hume,  who  was  acquainted  witli  several  eminent  Frenchmen  who 
vi-[;,!il  Kuvhmi.  :.,>>  U'i.;>;»:„!.H-l  U'-.rh.  mi.  lit.  ]..  Si),  "  nothing  is  more 
apt  tu  -nr|.rW  ;t  f.  .iviginT  limn  (!,.■  f\tivrnc  iilmm-  nliiili  ivl-  mj  in  (liis 
tiMinOv,  ■■)■  l-  ili  in:  utiLt :  i  Li:;;  wlmtuver  m  [iK-aff  tu  tlie  public,  and  of  openly 
censuring  ovitv  tnrnsinu  urtletvd  in!..  I,v  tin:  kii,jr.,r  ministers." 

™  "L»Uiii:..]i  :i;.z-;i:>i-  ■->■'  '■->■  ■■'.->>-■■■  «f  -:t  Ivi-v  ■■,.11  lorinnn  i,  .r.-Ur 
ie  pouvoir  den  mis  .11  k-ni'  m. islam."  hl.lt,  Ylll  .-it  /■■.<  .1, „;/,„\  in  IK,;;;:, 
,U  IWfuVr,  vol.  xsvi.  p.  37. 

till    ill   1    !    '  ■  ■.         V:"',.  il,   ■ 

p.  itZt-  1-W  other  instances  i.f  in-  limitation  <.[  lLindmtd,  -if  <K-,,-r<s  >', 
V„!l,u,-r,  it, I.  ill.  pp.  ]0.-,-llll)-  v.l.  li.  pp.  V.i7.  WX\;  v.,1,  Ilv.  p]..  WVl- 
vol.  Ivi.  pp.  IV.-2,  lliS,  UK.  -27U  ;  vol.  Ivii.  p.  r,M|l;  vol.  lviii.  pp.  Ii'.-, 

■iVu;  v.l.  lis.  [tp.  liti.-j,  a'M  ;  vii  1.  In.  p.  Ml;  vol.  Lxi.  pp.  ■!:!,  7a.  Ii:),  l-pi, 
47.1,  .I7ij;  vt.l.lsii  ..p.  a  1:1,  :)7!i,  :s!ti,  kiii.  ;>p.  12-,  ]■:<;.  liiu,  l:in.  iii;, 
237,  11;-,;  vol.  liiv.  pp.  311,  !Mi,         vol.  Ixvi.  pi..       l.iiJ ;  vol.  livii.  pp. 
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lisli.  says  Le  Blanc,  are  willing  to  have  a  king,  provided 
they  arc  not  obligoil  to  obey  him.200  Tho  immediate 
object  of  their  government,  Kays  Montesquieu,  is  political 
liberty  ;a'7  they  possess  more  freedom  than  any  republic  ^ 
and  iheir  system  is  in  tail  a  republic  disguised  as  a  mon- 
archy.-1"1 Grosley,  struck  with  amazement,  esclaims, 
"  Property  is  in  England  a  thing  inered,  which  the  laws 
protect  from  all  encroachment,  not  only  from  engineers, 
inspectors,  ami  other  people  of  that  stamp,  but  even  from 
the  kin;:  himsele."-1"  Mably,  in  the  must  celebrated  of  all 
his  works,  says,  "The  Hanoverians  are  only  ablo  to  reign 
in  Kuglrmd  because  the  people  are  free,  and  believe  they 
have  a  right  to  disposo  of  the  crown.  But  if  tho  kings 
were  to  claim  tho  same  power  as  the  Stuarts,  if  they  were 
to  believe  that  the  crown  belonged  to  them  by  divine  right, 
they  would  be  condemning  rheni selves,  and  nuifcssiii^  that 
they  were  occupying  a  place  which  is  not  their  own."*11 
In  England,  says  Helvetius,  the  people  are  respected  ; 
every  citizen  can  take  some  part  in  the  management  of 
affairs  ;  and  authors  are  allowed  to  enlighten  the  public 
respecting  its  own  interests.*1'2  And  lirissot,  who  had 
made  these  matters  his  especial  study,  cries  out,  "  Admir- 
able constitution  I  which  can  only  be  disparaged  cither  by 
men  who  know  it  not,  or  else  by  those  whose  tongues  aro 
bridled  by  slavery."3" 

™  "Its  YClllirllt  nil  I'M.  MIX  L-..H I. Lat i :>n  =..  :v,ui-  (lij  [li:  llli  Jiriint 

oMir."  I*  IlVi  ir  I  I  jv  310. 

si  :■■  I.  ■in:'!..'.   ;  If  ■  |M         I  .,      '  ...      '...ii,  .  I    i  Il;u     ,  lit 

<)■•;;■■■.  ■/■■  J/™v*/<"'<:'',  p.  -Mi.    ('.. lively  lie  (( '-miJ.  tar  h  1th: 

vol.  iii.  v-         "  l:i  polUi'im:  ml  )u  moyen  supreme," 

™  "  L'Aliulftem:  est  :i  jjivrnl  I"  i  ill  is  111  n  l-  ;>:i_is  ,|  u         :m  ja 
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Such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Frenchmen  of  that  time  ;  and  it  would  bo  easy  to  fill  a 
volume  with  similar  extracts.  But,  what  I  now  rather 
wish  to  do,  is,  to  point  out  the  first  great  consequence  of 
this  new  and  sudden  admiration  for  a  country  which,  in 
the  preceding  ago,  hail  been  held  in  profound  contempt. 
Tin:  events  which  followed  are,  indeed,  of  an  importance 
impossible  to  exaggerate  ;  since  they  brought  about  that 
rupture  between  the  intellectual  and  governing  classes, 
of  which  the  Revolution  itself  was  but  a  temporary  epi- 
sode. 

The  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  being 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  England  into  a  love  of  pro- 
gress, naturally  came  into  collision  with  the  governing 
classes,  among  whom  the  old  stationary  spirit  still  pre- 
vailed. This  opposition  was  a  wholesome  reaction  against 
that  disgraceful  servility  for  which,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  literary  men  had  beeu  remarkable  ;  and  if  the  con- 
test which  ensued  had  been  conducted  with  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  moderation,  the  ultimate  result  would  have 
been  highly  beneficial ;  since  it  would  have  secured  that 
divergence  between  the  speculative  and  practical  classes 
which,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  is  essential  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  civilization,  and  to  prevent  either  side  from 
acquiring  a  dangerous  predominance.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  nobles  and  clergy  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
power,  that  they  could  not  brook  the  slightest  contradic- 
tion from  those  great  writers,  whom  they  ignorantly  de- 
spised as  their  inferiors.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  the 
most  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  at- 
tempted to  infuse  into  the  literature  of  their  country  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  England, 
the  ruling  classes  became  roused  into  a  hatred  and  jea- 
lousy which  broke  all  bounds,  and  gave  rise  to  that  cru- 
sade against  knowledge  winch  forms  the  second  principal 
precursor  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  extent  of  that  cruel  persecution  to  which  litera- 
ture was  now  exposed,  can  only  bo  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  minutely  studied  the  history  of  France  in 
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the  eighteenth  century.  For  it  was  not  a  stray  case  of 
oppression,  which  occurred,  here  and  there;  but  it  was  a 
prolonged  and  systematic  attempt  to  stifle  all  inquiry,  and 
punish  all  inquirers.  If  a  list  were  drawn  up  of  all  the 
literary  men  who  wrote  during  the  seventy  years  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  would  be  found,  that  j 
at  least  nine  out  of  every  ten  had  suffered  from  the  go-  y 
vernnieut  some  grievous  injury ;  and  that  a  majority  | 
of  them  had  been  actually  thrown  into  prison.  Indeed, 
in  saying  thus  much,  I  am  understating  the  real  facts  of 
the  case;  for  I  question  if  one  literary  man  out  of  fifty 
escaped  with  entire  impunity.  Certainly,  my  own  know- 
ledge of  those  times,  though  carefully  collected,  is  not  so 
complete  as  I  could  have  wished;  but,  among  those  au- 
thors who  were  punished,  I  find  the  name  of  nearly  every 
Frenchman  whose  writings  have  survived  the  age  in  which 
they  were  produced.  Among  those  who  suffered  either 
confiscation,  or  imprisonment,  or  exile,  or  fines,  or  the  sup- 
pression of  their  works,  or  the  ignominy  of  being  forced 
to  recant  what  they  had  written,  I  find,  besides  a  host  of 
inferior  writers,  the  names  of  Beaumarchais,  lierruyer, 
Uongennt,  Buffon,  D'Alombert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  Freret, 
Hetvetius,  La  Harpe,  Linguet,  Mably,  Marmontel,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Mereier,  llorellct,  Ilnynal,  Rousseau,  Suard, 
Thomas,  and  Voltaire. 

The  mero  recital  of  this  list  is  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion. To  suppose  that  all  these  eminent  men  deserved 
the  treatment  they  received,  would,  even  in  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence,  be  a  manifest  absurdity ;  since  it  would 
involve  the  supposition,  that  a  schism  having  taken 
place  between  two  classes,  the  weaker  class  was  altoge- 
ther  wrong,  and  the  stronger  altogether  right.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to 
any  merely  speculative  argument  respecting  the  probable 
nierils  of  the  two  parlies.  The  acrnsri t.ions  brought  against 
these  great  men  are  before  the  world;  the  penalties  in- 
flicted are  equally  well  known ;  and,  by  putting  these 
together,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society, 
in  which  such  things  could  be  openly  practised. 
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Voltaire,  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  fa'selv  charged  wit.li  having  composed  a  libel 
on  that  prince ;  "and,  for  this  imaginary  offence,  lie,  with- 
out the  pretence  of  a  trial,  and  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  proof,  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  con- 
fined more  than  twelvo  months.211  Shortly  after  he  was 
released,  there  was  put  upon  him  a  still  more  grievous 
insult;  the  occurrence,  and,  above  all,  the  impunity  of 
which,  supply  striking  evidence  as  to  the  slate  of  society 
in  which  such  things  were  permitted.  Voltaire,  at  the 
tabic  of  the  Duke  de  Sully,  was  deliberately  insulted  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  Chabot,  one  of  those  impudent 
and  dissolute  nobles  who  then  abounded  in  Paris.  The 
duke,  though  the  outrage  was  committed  in  his  own  house, 
in  his  own  presence,  and  upon  his  own  guest,  would  not 
interfere;  but  seemed  to  consider  that  a  poor  poet  was 
honoured  by  being  in  any  way  notiecd  by  a  man  of  rank. 
But,  as  Voltaire,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  let  fall  one  of 
those  stinging  retorts  which  were  the  terror  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  chevalier  determined  to  visit  him  with  further 
punishment.  The  course  he  adopted  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  caused 
Voltaire  T*>Te~8cizeinii  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  his 
presence  ignomininusly  beaten,  lie  himself  regulating  the 
number  of  blows  of  which  the  chastisement  was  to  consist. 
Voltaire,  smarting  under  the  insult,  demanded  that  satis- 
faction which  it  was  customary  to  give.  Tliis,  however, 
did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  bis  noble  assailer,  who  not 
only  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  actually  obtained 
an  order,  by  which  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  six 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  directed  to  quit 
the  country. 8 !! 

Ctmdorctt,  Vit  lie  VdMirt,  pp.  1  IS,  llfl;  buetrntt,  Vit  de  Voltaire, 
p[  30    2    /  I 
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Thus  it  was  that  Voltaire,  having  first  been  imprisoned 
fov  a  libel  which  he  never  wrote,  and  having  then  hcen 
publicly  beaten  because  he  retorted  an  insult  wantonly 
put  upon  him,  was  now  sentenced  to  another  imprison- 
ment, through  the  influence  of  the  very  man  by  whom  he 
had  been  attacked.  The  exile  which  followed  the  impri- 
sonment seems  to  have  been  soon  remitted;  as,  shortly 
after  these  events,  we  find  Voltaire  again  in  France,  pre- 
paring for  publication  his  first  historical  work,  a  life  of 
Charles  XII.  In  this,  there  are  none  of  those  attacks  on 
Christianity  which  gave  offence  in  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings ;  nor  dees  it  contain  the  least  reflection  upon  the 
rii-bitrniT  government  under  which  ho  had  suffered.  The 
French  authorities  at  first  granted  that  permission,  without 
which  no  book  could  then  be  published ;  but,  as  soon  as 
it  was  actually  printed,  the  license  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  history  forbidden  to  be  circulated.210  The  next  at- 
tempt of  Voltaire  was  one  of  much  greater  value  ;  it  was 
therefore  repulsed  still  more  sharply.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  his  inquisitive  mind  hail  been  deeply 
interested  by  a  state  of  tilings  so  different  from  any  he 
had  hitherto  seen  ;  and  he  now  published  an  account  of 
that  remarkable  people,  from  whose  literature  ho  had 
learned  many  important  truths.  His  work,  which  he 
called  Philosophic  Letters,  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause ;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  adopted  in  it 
the  arguments  of  Locke  against  innate  ideas.  The  rulers 
of  France,  though  not  likely  to  know  much  about  in- 
nate ideas,  had  a  suspicion  that  the  doctrine  of  Locke 
was  in  some  way  dangerous ;  and,  as  they  w  ere  told 
that  it  was  a  novelty,  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  pre- 
vent its  promulgation.  Their  remedy  was  very  simple. 
They  ordered  that  Voltaire  should  be  again  arrested, 


ix.  p.  470.    Comp.  AVeAofoV 
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and  that  hia  work  should  be  burned  by  the  common 

These  repeated  injuries  might  well  have  moved  a  more 
patient  spirit  than  that  of  Voltaire.-18  Certainly,  those 
who  reproach  this  illustrious  man,  as  if  he  were  the  in- 
stigator of  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  existing  state  of 
Ihiiigs,  must  know  very  little  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  live.  Even  on  what  has  been  always 
considered  the  neutral  ground  of  physical  .science,  there 
was  displayed  the  same  despotic  and  persecuting  Spirit. 
Voltaire,  among  other  schemes  for  benefiting  France, 
wished  to  make  known  to  bis  countrymen  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  Newton,  of  which  they  were  completely 
ignorant.  With  this  view,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  that  extraordinary  thinker  ;  but  here  again  the 
authorities  interposed,  mid  forbade  the  work  to  be  printed.-10 
Indeed,  the  rulers  of  France,  as  if  sensible  that  their  only 
security  was  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  obstinately  set 
their  face  against  every  description  0f  knowiudp.'.  Several 
eminent  authors  had  undertaken  to  execute,  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  an  Encyclopaedia,  which  should  contain  a 
summary  of  all  the  branches  of  science  and  of  art.  This, 
undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  enterprise  ever  started  by 
a  body  of  literary  men,  was  at  first  discouraged  by  tho 
government,  and  afterwards  entirely  prohibited. 220  On 
other  occasions,  the  same  tendency  was  shown  in  matters 
so  trifling  that  nothing  hut  the  gravity  of  their  ultimate 
results  prevents  them  from  being  ridiculous.  In  1770, 
Inibert  translated  Clarke's  Letters  on  Spain ;  one  of  the 

■"  Duvcnvt,  Vie  de  ViJlm.re,  pp.  (SVftj;  Coadarctt,  Vie  tlr  Vu/f.iirr,  pp. 
IJs-l-tO;  /spin,  Cic  de  IVmi'iv,  pp.  3S1. 

"■  The  illdii.'n:iO"i!  -f  Vi,|::ui-,;  ;,ppL-.Lr,i  i:i  itiiiiiv  'if  his  IrStcra:  :m<l  liij 
often  uiixiuiict'il  In  liis  frinids  >LbM  Ln!t-:itLun  ..f  ■. j 1 1 i i  tin...  fur  .■!.■)■  ei.imtry 

 ■  .!.(.  .  .!.m;.  o  i  i'        ■  i.       i  n  ■■. 

v,.].  !vii.  ■■p.         1  \r>,  I,..-.,  [flii.  v,.I.  Iviii   rp.  r, LU,  :,  17,  yiu, 

.'Ol, i-'Ji,  .Viii,        v.,i.  lix.  r:>.  m7,  m;,  \-.-,  sis. 

'••  tEiima  dt  IMwt'n-,  vul.  i.  pp.  1-17,  111,",.  >.,:.  Ivi!.  pp.  ill,  -IV,,  £111, 
iM7,  Sit;-,  ;  VWemmn,  Lit-  a\l  .1"  IVY/'  HiieK,  vul.  i.  p.  11  j  I'm,!.,;.  t.f 
Irlterl,  vol.  i.  pp.  03,  til). 

*»  Oriiani,  Correspond,  vol.  i.  pp.  00  '.IS,  vol.  ii,  p.  30U;  fl ('!>.■/.  £'in'c.  vol. 
xi.  p.  316 ;  Brtntghaia'i  Men  of  Leittrt,  vul.  ii.  p.  438. 
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best  works  then  existing  on  that  country.    This  book,  . 
however,  was  suppressed  as  soon  (is  it  appeared;  and  the  \ 
only  reason  assigned  for  such  a  stretch  of  power  is,  that  it 
contained  some  remarks  respecting  the  passion  of  Charles  •■}/ 
III.  for  hunting,  which  were  considered  disrespectful  to 
the  French  crown,  because  Louis  XV.  was  himself  a  great 
hunter.--1    Several  years  before  tins.  La  Hletterio,  who  >j 
was  favourably  known  in  France  by  his  works,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.   But  he,  it  seems,  was 
a  Jansenist,  and  bad,  moreover,  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  Emperor  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  was 
not  entirely  devoid  of  good  qualities.    Such  offences  could 
not  be  overlooked  in  so  pure  an  age ;  and  the  king  obliged  V~ 
tho  academy  to  exclude  La  Bletterie  from  their  socioty.222  ' 
That  the  punishment  extended  no  further,  was  an  instance 
of  remarkable  leniency;  for  KreVet,  an  eminent  critic  and 
sehiiliir,'-3  was  confined  in  the  liastille,  because  he  stated, 
in  ono  of  his  memoirs,  that  the  earliest  Prankish  chiefs 
had  received  their  titles  from  the  Romans.2*1    The  same 
penalty  was  inflicted  four  different  times  upon  Lenglut  dn 
Yvcsaoy.m    In  the  case  of  this  amiable  and  accomplished 


nrrute  puid-i     i  ,    ,  ir  s  aiipfrieura  du 

...D,i  tout  li,u  do  or.„r,.  <iW  los  ministres  de  Fra 
foiglhircilt  du  cruiro,  uu;  lu  iilis-ii!!.1  lll  l[Uoii[!ou  jjuiLvoit.  d 


™  SI.  Hansen  (Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  14)  refers  to  i'reret's  "acuto  treatise  on 

lli<;  IMivlwi^-t  V..-.H-   i  Tin-:,!,  in  hi.  E<:i :n;logit,  «;s  (iKitrrtnlc  Tur- 

r/1,1,  vol.  iii.  ]i.  s.l),  ■■  rdlu-;io  fri'TL-t,  un         iavults  >]ui  nut  EU  lo  mieui 
°nP|i;i™r. Ia  philosophic  a  I'erudition.^  ^    ^  ^ 

derail  illustrar  l^rudition^frnnoaiso  au  iviii'  stole,  Friret/etait  mis  i'S 
Bastille  pour  avoir  avamo,  dan^  uit  nu'iiLuii  >■  .".n  [""ri^hm  i]ot  Fnvncais,  que  t 

(L'i  iH'|-iLhC1   IHJ   tulUKUOllI:  yUW   Tialii.ll   !l  "| .  H  C"  t .  0<.  l|1.C  tfl  IT>  ]  1 1 1"  Z 1 1 L  L  IS  Ljliofs 

uvaiont  ru(il  ik'  l't::upiro  r,ilu:iiu  lo  tilio  do  /•■!!, -io: "   YitlrmaiH,  LU.  au 
.VI"  111-  Stir!,;  vi)].  ii.  p.  3D:  sf«i  also  .V«  /,,'(.  .!),«-.  vol.  ii.  p.  010. 

*">  lie  was  imprisoned  in  the  llistillc,  for  tUc  liret  time,  in  1725  j  then  y 
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man,  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  the  shadow  of  a 
pretext  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated;  though, 
on  one  occasion,  the  alleged  oll'cnce  was,  that  ho  had  pub- 
lished a  supplement  to  the  History  of  De  Thou.531* 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  open  the  biographies  and  cor- 
respondence of  that  time,  to  find  instances  crowding  upon 
us  from  all  quarters.  Kousseau  was  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment, was  driven  from  France,  and  Ms  works  were 
publicly  burned.22.  The  celebrated  treatise  of  llelvi'tius 
on  the  Hind  was  suppressed  by  an  order  from  the  royal 
council ;  it  was  bunted  by  the  common  hangman,  and  the 
author  was  compelled  to  write  two  letters,  retracting  his 
opinions.--'"  Sniiic  nf  the  ideological  views  of  Buff  on  having 
nil-ended  tluMilergy,  that  illustrious  naturalist  was  obliged 
to  publish  7t  formal  recantation  of  doctrines  which  arc  now 
known  to  he  perfectly  accurate.™  The  learned  Observa- 
tions on  the  History  of  France,  by  JIably.  were  suppressed 
as  BOOD  as  they  appeared  ;;;lu  for  w  hat  reason  it  would  be 
hard  to  say,  since  M.  Guizot,  certainly  no  friend  either  to 
anarchy  or  to  irreligion,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  re- 
publish them,  and  thus  stamp  them  with  the  authority  of 
his  own  great  name.  The  History  of  the  Indies,  by  Itay- 
nal,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author  ordered 
to  be  arrested. 231    Lanjuinais,  in  his  well-known  work  on 

in  1743,  in  17.10,  and  finally  in  17S1.  Biographic  UtiimdU,  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  85. 

~"  In  1743,  Voltaire  writes;  "On  vinu  du  mtttrc  ii  In  Jliistille  1'abW 
^j.^^.lit  iln.i-",i!v  di;  ii  'trf  %\Htj  ]'.'  '!-'r;f.:i.     L  i^fet L^. f-L.- 
■i  i  ■  in  'ni.'i  .i  ■      'i  ni.  i  ii  u  i ■■  u : ■!■  1 1  ■    .  .in  .  ■  c l l : . i ,  .i  iii 

irr.LidiiTi.  Ill  Ii  ([■■  :■<  ■!  SJ I  ti.-  hull  J  L 1 1  --- - ' '   'L>:  ■;■<■■  ■!•  !  ,,>.->        :>■].  ].  ti  ii, 

401,  toL  Mil.  pp.  207, 208. 

™  JTud  PathaV,  Fit  fie  fiouuajM,  TOL  i.  pp.  fiS,  90,  29n,  377,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  30(1  j  iterate i«r  Ihmmo,  vul.i.  p.  14,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170.314. 

™  Vrimm,  Corrup.  vol.  ii.  p.  349;  Watpole't  Letter*,  1840,  vol.  iii.  p. 

"•  LyrlVr  Prineifia  of  Otology,  pp.  30,  40;  Mrm.  of  UaUet  du  Pan, 
vol.  i.  p.  123. 

"  Soulavie,  lt?,;uetle  Ia.h.;*  .IT/,  vol.  ii.  p.  214;  WmiuMi's  Latin  from 
fm;;c:  vol.  ii.  p.  Mi,  3d  edit.  179G. 

al  Mem.  de  Srgar,  yoL  L  p.  303 ;  Mfm.  de  LihiHttc.  vol.  ii.  p.  :t4  not*  ; 
Lain,  de  DwUgdud  d  n'aljieie,  vol.  ii.  p.  3GS.    On  Ravnsl'6  %)it,  cuiiipmv 
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Joseph  II.,  advocated  not  only  religious  toleration,  but 
even  tlie  abolition  of  slavery ;  his  book,  therefore,  was  de- 
clared to  be  "  seditious  ;"  it  was  pronounced  "  destructive 
of  all  subordination,"  and  was  sentenced  to  be  burned.232 
The  Analysis  of  Hayle,  by  Marsy,  was  suppressed,  and 
the  author  was  imprisoned.833  The  History  of  the  Jesuits, 
by  Linguet.  was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  eight  years  later, 
bis  Joariml  was  suppressed  ;  and,  three  years  after  that, 
as  he  still  persisted  iu  writing,  his  Political  Annals  were 
suppressed,  and  be  himself  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.131 
DeMe  de  Sales  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  and 
eimfiseaiion  of  all  bis  property,  on  account  of  his  work 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Nature/-''  The  treatise  by  Mey,  on 
French  law,  was  suppressed  that  by  TSonccrf,  on  feudal 
law,  was  burned.237  The  Memoirs  of  Heaumarehais  were 
likewise  hunted  tlie  Hloge  on  l'"eue!on  by  La  Ilarpc  was 
merely  suppressed/1"  Duvernet  having  written  a  History 
of  the  Sorbonnc,  which  was  still  unpublished,  was  seized  j 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  while  the  manuscript  was  / 
yet  in  bis  own  possession.340  The  celebrated  work  of  I)e  | 
Lnime  on  the  I'higli.-h  constitution  was  suppressed  by  edict 
directly  it  appeared.2"    The  fate  of  being  suppressed, 

a  letter  fn:ni  Mirii-illcs,  writtoii  isi  LVsi;,  antl  printed  in  Mem.  and  Cerre- 

I/KHVI.  efSir  J.  E.  AWM,  vol.  i.  |).  10-1. 

Sira  thl!   Jino'tliilLLM  (it  tin:  ilVircat  JIC!lf|-il,   ill   l'ri;p\at,    I.irrit  M- 


j  LtUra  de  Dwtfffaml  <i  Wdpoie, 
*  k  tin  lacires  et  brulis  par  la 


M1  "  Sup  prim  ee  par  arret  du  coiiEcii"  in  1771,  which  was  the  year  of  its 
tmUii::iti..ii.     (;ui;i!::u-(;  ('■<.«■  y  Hi-:  vi.l.  L.  ii.  ;>:!  ;  ll'mj.  i vol. 

xiiv.p.ea4. 
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or  prohibited,  also  awaited  the  Letters  of  Gervaise,  in 
1 724  f°  the  Dissertations  of  Courayor,  in  1727  the 
Letters  of  Montgon,  in  1  7li2  f"  the  History  of  Tamerlane, 
by  Margat,  also  in  1732  the  Essay  on  Taste,  by  Car- 
taud,  in  1736  ;m  the  Life  of  Domat,  hy  Provost  de  la 
Jaunt's,  in  1742  j*17' the  History  of  Louis  XI.,  by  Duclos, 
in  1745  ;**  the  Letters  of  Rargeton,  in  1750  f  the  Me- 
moirs on  Troyes,  by  Grosley,  iu  the  same  year  ;*°  the 
History  of  Clement  XL,  by  Reboulet,  in  1752,-sn  the 
School  of  Man,  by  Genard,  also  in  1752 the  Thera- 
peutics of  Garlon,  in  1 7:5<5  the  celebrated  thesis  of 
Louis,  on  Generation,  in  1754  i2^  the  Treatise  on  l'residial 
Jurisdiction,  by  Joussc.  in  1755  the  Ericie  of  Fon- 
tanelle,  in  1708  ;**  the  Thoughts  of  Jamin,  in  17G9;257 
the  History  of  Siani,  by  Turjiin.  ami  the  Eloge  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  by  Thomas,  both  in  1770  i258  the  works  on  fin- 
ance, by  Darigrand  in  1 764,  and  by  Le  Trosne  in  1 7 7 9  f1 
the  Essay  on  Military  Tactics,  by  Guibert,  in  1772;  the 
Letters  of  Houeuuot,  in  the  same  year;200  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Tcrrai,  by  Coquereau,  in  1  776'. -,  l  Such  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property  was,  however,  mercy  itself,  compared  to 
the  treatment  experienced  hv  other  literary  men  in  Fiance. 
Desforjres,  for  example,  having  written  against  the  arrest 
of  the  Pretender  to  the  English  throne,  was,  solely  on  that 
account,  buried  in  a  dungeon  eight  feet  square,  and  con- 
fined there  for  three  years.1*2  This  happened  in  1749; 
and  in  1770,  Audia,  professor  at  the  college  of  Toulouse, 

*"  Quetard,  France  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  337.  Biw.  Clan.  vol.  x.  p.  07. 

:"  i'ru/iint,  vol.  i.  p-  3if.  :u  Hid.  vol.  i.  n.  2S9. 

Hiog.  tto.vof.vii.  p.  227. 
-'■  /,itt,;:<  (/■JyiNwm,  vi ; I.  ii.  pp.  320,  331. 

r,,,,,,,,,,,^' (-■,,.,-,., ,/.  /.,        vol.  i.  II hi.  n.i'.-.vol  iii.  p.  375. 


i.  p.  391.  /'"'/.  vol.  slv.  p.  Wi,  vol.  slvii.  p.  98. 

.  i.  pp.  90,  [II,  ml,  ii.  p.  164. 

p.170,  vol.  ii.p.  07.  »'  7SW.TOl.ii.  p.  214. 

tis  »iib  dans  hi  capit;  cVst  1111  i-imm  trcuE*  ilnns  ]c  roc, 
—i  "ft     ™«™™«» ](.  jour  quo  pur  hi  crevasses 
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and  a  man  of  some  reputation,  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Abridgment  of  General  History.    Beyond  this,  the  j 
work  never  proceeded  ;  it  was  at  once  condemned  by  the 
archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  author  was  deprived  of 
his  office.  Audra,  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  the  whole 
of  his  labours  rendered  useless,  and  the  prospects  of  his  j 
life  suddenly  blighted,  was  unable  to  survive  the  shock.  , 
He  was  struck  with  apoploxy,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  was  lyinir  a  corpse  in  his  own  house.263 

It  will  probably  bo  allowed  that  I  have  collected  suf- 
ficient evidence  to-  substantiate  my  assertion  respecting  | 
the  persecutions  directed  against  every  description  of  lite-  j 
rature  ;  but  the  carelessness  with  which  the  antecedents  : 
of  the  French  Keviilmkiii  have' Ijclii  kindled,  lias  ■riven 
rise  to  sucli  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject,  that  I  am  i 
anxious  to  add  a  few  more  instances,  so  as  to  put  beyond  ■ 
the  possibility  of  doubt  the  nature  of  the  provocations  ha-  i 
bitually  received  by  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  authors  who,  though  in- 
ferior to  Voltaire.  Montesouieu,  Buffon,  and  Rousseau, 
were  second  only  to  them,  three  of  the  most  remarkable 
were  Diderot,  Marmontel,  and  Morellet.    The  first  two 
are  known  to  every  reader  ;  while  Morellet,  though  com- 
paratively forgotten,  had  in  his  own  time  considerable 
influence,  and  had,  moreover,  the  distinguished  merit  of 
being  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  those  great  \ 
truths  which  had  been  recently  discovered,  in  political  \ 
economy  by  Adam  Smith,  and  in  jurisprudence  by  Bee-  I 
carta. 

A  certain  M.  Cory  wrote  a  satire  upon  the  Duke 
d'Aumont,  which  he  showed  to  his  friend  Marmontel,  who, 
struck  by  its  power,  repeated  it  to  a  small  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  The  duke,  hearing  of  this,  was  full  of  indig- 
nation, and  insisted  upon  the  name  of  the  author  being 
given  up.  This,  of  course,  was  impossible  without  a  gross 
breach  of  confidence  ;  but  Marmontel,  to  do  everything 
in  his  power,  wrote  to  the  duke,  stating,  what  was  really 

~  /'fit/not,  lima  cundamnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15. 
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Ilit;  fact,  that  the  Hues  in  question  had  not  been  printed, 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  making  them  public,  and 
that  they  had  only  been  communicated  to  a  few  of  hia 
own  particular  friends.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  this  would  have  satisfied  even  a  French  noble  ;  but 
Marmontel,  still  doubting  the  result,  sought  an  audience 
of  the  minister,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  the  protection  of 
the  crown.  All,  however,  was  iu  vain.  It  will  hardly  be 
believed,  that  MauumiU'l,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation,  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  Paris,  and  be- 
cause he  refused  to  betray  his  friend,  was  thrown  into  the 
Bastille.  Kay,  so  implacable  were  his  persecutors,  that 
after  hia  liberation  from  prison,  they,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ducing liiii!  to  beggary,  deprived  him  nf  the  eight  of  pub- 
lishing the  Mercttre,  upon  which  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
income  depended.™ 

To  the  Abbe"  Slorollet  a  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stance occurred.  A  miserable  scribbler,  named  l'alissot.bad 
written  a  comedy  ridiculing  some  of  the  ablest  Frenchmen 
then  living.  To  this,  Morellet  replied  by  a  pleasant  litdo 
satire,  in  which  he  made  a  very  harmless  allusion  to  the 
Princess  de  Robcck,  one  of  Palissot's  patrons.  She,  amazed 
at  such  presumption,  complained  to  the  minister,  who  im- 
mediately ordered  the  abbe  to  be  confined  in  the  liastille, 
whore  he  remained  for  some  months,  although  he  had  not 
only  been  guilty  of  no  scandal,  but  had  not  even  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  princess.*8* 

The  treatment  of  Diderot  was  still  more  severe.  This 
remarkable  man  owed  his  influence  chiefly  to  his  immense 
correspondence,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  conversation 
for  which,  even  in  Paris,  he  was  unrivalled,  and  which  he 
used  to  display  with  considerable  effect  at  those  celebrated 
dinners  where,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Ilolbach 


IjLLMLlM'    ll:!    illi  V.  llll  l.'ll  l^ii  i|  I  -    l.J  ilTill  ji  HI .      Mit'    IllhO    f  A'"  <V  .'    'U    V'x'l!  /  >•>■ , 

vol.  liv.  |j.  Mb  ;  ami  l.'ll.rs  „f  !-:„a„.;il  /V,-m,j,j  ,i,hl,;,  it  J  lu  //«,„(,  ]',)>.  ili7, 

212,  213. 

~  Him.  dt  Mordtet,  vol.  i.  pp.  Sfl-M) ;  .Wilws  /-,:r  Vureltct,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  3-12  ;  (Earn*  de  VoUtirt,  vuL  liv.  pp.  10(5,  111,  114,  122,  163. 
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iissemblod  the  most  illustrious  thinker.-*  in  France.208  Bo- 
sides  this,  he  is  the  author  of  several  works  of  interest, 
most  of  which  are  well  known  to  students  of  French  lite- 
rature.'-^''' His  independent  spirit,  and  the  reputation  he 
obtained,  earned  for  him  a  share  in  the  general  persecu- 
tion. The  first  work  he  wrote,  was  ordered  to  he  publicly 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.™  This,  indeed,  was 
the  fate  of  nearly  all  the  best  literary  productions  of  that 


work,  in  which  lie  said  that  people  who  ai 
have  some  ideas  different  from  those  who 
of  their  eyesight    This  assertion  is  by  no  : 
bablo,-ca  and  it  contains  nothing  by  which  any  one  neea 
be  startled.     The  men,  however,  who  then  governed 

**  Marmootel  (.V™.  vi J.  ii.  p.  1)13)  says,  "  qui  n'a  roniui  IjllKt.i!,  que 
ihns  sr.  i-.-ri  L>  in:  i'a  point  .:.  .n  I  ill  :"  liLtaliirljj  Uiiit  his  ivurks  .vi-|-t-  inl'.riiir  id 
his  talk.  His  ci.iiviTf.it  iuiia!  |imvLrs  are  imtu-cil  liy  Sj  jii:.  ivluj  disliked  him, 
am]  l.v  luvrgil,  aim  hated  him.  ,%nr.  .l~i,i/i;,tir,,  mil,  iii.  p.  :ti  ;  ',,:,:yrl, 
Mi-.ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  ;Ulj.  Compare  t'ursirr's  t.il'r  of  IMifiui'li,  vul.  i.  p.  Ml  ; 
-V'- ..(■■'  I'-nhiH,  Vi-  </<■  vi)l.  i.  p.  ilii,  vul.  ii.  |p.  2-2~  ;  Ifii.i.iiivs 

vul.  ii.   lip.   7:),   71.  <"  ;    (/.'-■'..■.■  ill,   f:rri;..   v.. I.   K    pp.  7:M)ij; 

J/^-.r,.',' JfV,.,.  v.,1.  i.  p.  ;s;  Vdl  .„,L„.  „„  X  v/lJ-  *,<-,:!,.  vul.  i.  p.  W. 

AS    tO    IllillilllllV    liitHHTS,    lill    Wlhilll     MluhllliL'    ill!    fiL-lliiii  Wll.ll!  Uliell- 

kn.ran  h        ft...-  Wlmr'i  Kvihtcdh  Crittitr./.  vol.  i.  p.  ICS  ;  f  Wr, 

vol.  XI.  p. -Ilii;  ;  ,Wm./,i,  vul    ii.  p    <):    ll„^,./.\  irffrrj  f„  .!/.„,„, 

vol.  iv.  p.  283  ;  ffiSk'i   Ii'„rf,,  p.  73. 

It  is  also  staled  by  the  editor  of  his  ..■  0 n-i-< p <;  1,.  1  ,.„«!,  that  he  wrote  a 
prcat  deal  for  author*,  which  they  published  under  their  iiaine.  Mem.H  Cot- 
r.iji.  (/r  DhUi-u,  vul.  iii.  p.  102. 

™  Tills  »a»  the  ftiu^rJ  I'hilumpli ;■//>■<,  in  17-lli,  his  iirsl  original  ivuit  ; 

the  previous  nmv  lniiiL-  tiiiiirlatr  -  J 1  ■  Ti]  ['.miliili.     lSi.,-i.  (         \\.  ;:[.(. 

HunVi,,--.  (  Vi-  ,1,  VJi.nrr,  p.  240)  says,  that  ho  was  iir.pri9i.neii  Fur  writing 

mibject?  h^'conHrTi'iedsevera?  of  ihoV^t^nxSv^^by  °Aihi. 
s/l/i;  J/uirf,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4UI  Beq.;  comp.  pp.57,  407, 436.    Bmcothw  still 

1 1  _!  1  ■-"  iliMi.-nlt  (:■-.!:  In  timli  iliiTii  -.u 
tliiak  aia-m-iti'lv."  .l/'.l'.V'i-'.  /■>,■■.,/  (/,'■  |V,W,  in  ./„„,-.  „r".v,,rf.  mi.  i. 
p.  see  also  Jlr.  r'nvlev.  in  It-},-.,-!  «!  Ilrit.  .!.«*.<■  /."■  IK  17,  Trunnnc.  of 

■•::c.  pp.  J.  !):!,  mid  for  I84S,  p  88.  These  passagci  unuiuis.'ion.-ly  testify  iu 
[hi:  ..aMiieilv  uf  Tiiilnr.t  ;  anil  the;  also  testify  to  the  stupid  ignorance  of  a 
gOMnunant,  which  Bought  to  put  m  cud  to  such  inquiries  by  punishing  their 
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Fr.'irii'c,  discovered  in  it  some  hidden  danger.  Whether 
they  suspected  that  tlio  mention  of  blindness  was  an 
allusion  to  themselves,  or  whether  they  were  merely  in- 
stigated by  the  perversity  of  their  temper,  is  uncertain  : 
at  all  events,  the  unfortunate  Diderot,  for  having  hazarded 
this  opinion,  was  arrested,  and  without  even  the  form  ofa 
trial,  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.210  The 
natural  results  followed.  The  works  of  Diderot  rose  in 
popularity  fn  and  he,  burning  with  hatred  against  his  per- 
secutors, redoubled  his  efforts  to  overthrow  those  insti- 
tutions, under  shelter  of  which  such  monstrous  tyranny 
could  be  safely  practised. 

It  seems  lianllv  necessary  to  say  more  respecting  the 
incredible  folly  with  which  the  rulers  of  France,  by  turn- 
ing every  able  man  into  a  personal  enemy.5, -  at  length 
arrayed  against  the  government  all  the  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  Revolution  a  matter,  not  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity.  I  will,  however,  as  a  fitting  sequel  to  the 
preceding  facts,  give  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which,  to 
gratify  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes,  oven  the  most 
private  affections  of  domestic  life  could  be  publicly  out- 
raged. In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
was  an  actress  on  the  French  stage  of  the  name  of  Chan- 
ttlly.    She,  though  beloved  by  Maurice  de  SaNe.  preferred 


kltii'  tn  l>i;  l',.rm,ml.  jij>.  tlM  -lir,.  h^ii  vil.  lvii.  pp.  11-1,  -"'I,  vol  J viii. 
p.        ■  ttis  I.-V.T.;.  vol.  i.  p.  ,',47  ;  .</r,„.  ,lt  llulerot.  vol.  ii.  p.  21S  : 

LsOtTtaf  Emiiunt  P,:i-1-)i\3  U,  Hume,  pp.  14,  16. 
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a  more  honourable  attachment,  and  married  Favart,  tho  t 
well-known  writer  of  son^s  and  of  comic  operas.  Maurice, 
amazed  at  her  boldness,  applied  for  aid  to  the  French  j 
crown.    That  he  should  have  made  such  an  application   j  i 
is  sufficiently  strange  ;  hut  the  result  of  it  is  hardly  to  be   |  <y 
paralleled  except  in  .some  eastern  despotism.   Tho  govern-  \ 
ment  of  France,  on  hearing  the  circumstance,  had  the  in-  1 
conceivable  baseness  to  issue  an  order  directing  Favart  to  1 
abandon  his  wife,  and  intrust  her  to  the  charge  of  Maurice,  j 
to  whoso  embraces  she  was  compelled  to  submit;-73  / 

These  are  among  the  insufferable  provocations,  by 
which  the  blood  of  men  is  made  to  boil  in  their  veins. 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  greatest  and  noblest  minds  in 
Franco  were  filled  with  loathing  at  the  government  by 
whom  such  tilings  were  done  ?  If  we,  notwithstanding 
tho  distance  of  time  and  country,  are  moved  to  indigna- 
tion by  tho  mere  mention  of  them,  what  must  have  boon  \y 
felt  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  actually  occurred? 
Ami  when,  to  the  horror  they  naturally  inspired,  there 
was  added  that  apprehension  of  being  the  next  victim 

we  remember  that  the  authors  of  these  persecutions  had 
none  of  the  abilities  by  which  even  vice  itself  is  sometimes 
ennobled wh en  wc  thus  contrast  the  poverty  of  their 
understandings  with  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  we,  ,' 
instead  of  being  astonished  that  there  was  a  revolution,  ; 
by  which  all  tho  machinery  of  the  state  was  swept  away,  1 
should  rather  be  amazed  at  that  unexampled  patience  by 
which  alone  the  Revolution  was  so  long  deferred. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  delay 
of  the  Revolution  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  his- 
tory affords  of  tho  force  of  established  habits,  and  of  the  [ 

Pfirt  iif  lh is  if  n-btcrt.  rnttm  innri'iirati'lv,  i:i  Sriih  sf  >•' .•  I'vjhfi-i-nth 
Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  483.    The  fullest  acmiml  ia  in  Uri.,,:,,.  Curwp.  Lit. 

do  cachet  pour  unlever  &  uri  miri  sa  femme,  It  pour  la  oontninttre  d'etre  si 
concilium.  ;  ct,  clie-u  m]uin|HiiW'.'.  cvtt.i:  leitri.-  'io  1,-achct  tut  ncc-ordSe  ot 
cxecutec.  dens  i-[i"i!\  pliin.Til  sij-ls  ]<;  ir.nc;  <!'■  l:i  m'-ci  s-iti',  ct  la  potitc 

CbaiitiJly  fut  &  Li  toil  femmu  (li'  Favart  et  niaitrosse  do  Maurice  do  Saio." 
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tenacity  with  which  the  human  mind  clings  to  old  associa- 
tions. Fop,  if  ever  there  existed  a  government  inherently 
ami  radically  bail,  it  whs  the  government  of  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  If  ever  there  existed  a  state  of  society 
liki-lv.  In-  its  crying  and  accumulated  evils,  to  madden 
men  to  desperation.  France  was  in  that  state.  The  people, 
despised  and  enslaved,  were  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and 
were  curbed  by  laws  of  stringent  cruelty,  enforced  with 
merciless  barbarism.  A  supreme  and  irresponsible  con- 
trol was  exercised  oyer  the  whole  country  by  the  clergy, 
the  nobles,  and  the  crown.  The  intellect  of  France  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  a  ruthless  pniseripfum,  its  litera- 
ture prohibited  and  burned,  its  authors  plundered  and 
imprisoned.  Nor  was  there  the  least  symptom  that  these 
evils  were  likely  to  bo  remedied.  The  upper  classes, 
whose  arrogance  was  increased  by  the  long  tenure  of  their 
power,  only  thought  of  present  enjoyment:  they  took  no 
heed  of  the  future;  they  saw  not  that  day  of  reckoning, 
the  bitterness  of  which  they  were  soon  to  experience.  The 
people  remained  in  slavery  until  the  Revolution  actually 
occurred;  while  as  to  the  literature,  nearly  every  year 
witnessed  some  new  effort  to  deprive  it  of  that  share  of 
liberty  which  it  still  retained.  Having,  in  1764,  issued 
a  decree  forbidding  any  work  to  be  published  in  which 
questions  of  government  were  discussed;^1  having,  in 
1767,  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  write  a  book  likely 
to  excite  the  public  mind;"5  and  having,  moreover,  de- 
nounced the  same  penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who 

of  the  thtirM^iug1^^^^"  had'th'j  forrn'of  iSv-^  which  every 

In;  jiunis]].::!  nitl:..\it  ,[i  fi  iji-i  .  ;.i..l  u,it  us  Has  tlx  i-isl-  li.-fun'  tin-  liiw-cniit-t*, 

wivr.:  hf  niijl.l  dil'i  i i.l  V.ir  ]:,  :ti:ci  ii>ul:i  iinli  In:  i  uki'il  ai-i-urtlina  1'. 

MMwr'j  Ki.il.t,'"'.!'  (>,;■■«:■./,  \w\.  ii.  Hill:  «i  ills.:  iU,».  M,.r,IU, 
Vol.  i.  p.  HI,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.-i,  "  nil  ;,ri-ij:  (ill  U'jluirii.  tjiii  uOiVlidait  (l'LujiiriMiLT 
[111-  It.'  m;lliiivs  d'aJniiniatratioii." 

"  L'ordiitmuiiL'c;  du  I7(!7,  rendu.:  sous  le  miciislirc  du  chancelier 
M:iii|ic.iii,  in.i-liiil  la  jn-i tie  m.iit  cfnLM!  t.mr  aiitt'iir  dWi-ks  r.-Lidncit  a 
f  mouvoir  k'B  esprit"  Cauagnae,  Vaunt  dt  la  Bfsetutien,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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attacked  religion,-™  as  also  against  any  one  who  spoke  of 
matters  of  finance  ;iT7 — having  taken  these  steps,  the  rulers 
of  Franco,  very  shortly  before  their  final  fall,  contemplated 
another  measure  still  more  comprehensive.    It  is,  indeed, 
a  sin-ular  fm;L,  that  only  nine  years  before  the  1  (.evolution, 
and  when  no  power  on  earth  could  have  saved  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  the  government  was  so  ignorant  of 
the  real  state  of  affaire,  and  so  confident  that  it  could  \ 
quell  the  spirit  which  its  own  despotism  had  raised,  that  a  i 
proposal  was  made  by  an  officer  of  the  crown  to  do  away  J  1  /' 
with  all  the  publishers,  and  not  allow  any  hooks  to  be  /  // 
printed  except  those  which  issued  from  a  press  paid,  1  v 
appointed,  and  controlled  by  the  executive  magistrate.278  ' 
Tins  monstrous  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
of  course  have  invested  the  Icing  with  all  the  influence 
which  literature  can  command ;  it  would  have  been  as  fatal 
to  the  national  intellect  as  the  other  measures  were  to 
national  liberty ;  and  it  would  have  consummated  the  ruin 
of  France,  either  by  reducing  its  greatest  men  to  complete 
silence,  or  else  by  degrading  them  into  mere  advocates 
of  those  opinions  which  the  government  might  wish  to 
propagate. 

For  these  are  by  no  means  to  he  considered  ;is  trilling 
matters,  merely  interesting  to  men  of  letters.  In  France, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  literature  was  the  hist  resource  \' 
of  liberty.  In  England,  if  our  great  authors  should  pros- 
titute their  abilities  by  inculcating  servile  opinions,  the 
danger  would  no  doubt  he  considerable,  because  other 
parts  of  society  might  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the  conta- 

"•  In  April  17.17,  IVAk'iiiiiiTt  writes  from  Paris,  "un  vicnt  de  publitr 
lino  iK-clamtioii  qui  infligi;  In  peine  di:  molt  ii  li.us  cf.ix  <|'ii  ;iunjnt  puhlio 
ill*  ,':;:-.M:'  triuiilll  IS  1  illlii<|1lcr  hi  ri/lii'iiUl."  <Knr!,i  ,1.  \'-t>„ire.  ml.  iiv. 
p.  :!■[.  '[his,  I  sli( i )«>:,■.  u  iIil'  siimi  i!.Ji.-l  :ls  tli.it  iiiunt i.iuftl  liv  M.  Auu'dei: 
Ki':n'f,  in  J i L :i  c-jn-.iii-.tiitiuii  i.f  ,Si<.ii'i»-li,  /li-'-'-nn  I- 'rm. fail  vol.  XXI. 
p.  347. 

"  II  arait  etC  defendii,  sous  peine  lie  mart,  aux  tcrivaiiis  de  parler  de 
finances."  LasaUce,  Ilia.  da  Frmxcai,,  ml.  iii.  p  -VM. 

pos.ll,  in  hi*  own  words,  in  (irimm,  ('..,,. ,  ~,J.  mi.  si.  |.;..  1J3,  144°  ?Un 
the  Nii].ort;nit  in  indium,  nf  (he  avo^ts-jiihi^rAiix  in  the  night  ociitli  ^inrj;;,'. 
Bee  a  note  ill  LtUru  d' Agiwacau,  vol.  i.  p.  H04. 
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gion.  Still,  before  tlie  corruption  hud  spread,  there  would 
be  time  to  stop  its  course,  so  long  as  we  possessed  those 
free  political  institutions,  by  the  mere  mention  of  which 
the  generous  ima  filiation  of  a  hold  people  is  easily  fired. 
And  although  such  institutions  are  the  consequence,  not 
tlie  cause,  of  liberty,  they  do  uuiriiestioiiae.lv  react  upon  it, 
and  from  the  force  of  habit  they  could  for  a  while  survive 
that  from  which  thev  originally  sprung.  So  long  as  a 
country  retains  its  political  freedom,  there  will  always  re- 
main associations  by  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  mental  de- 
gradation, and  out  of  tlie  depths  of  the  lowest  superstition, 
the  minds  of  men  may  be  recalled  to  better  things.  Hut 
in  France  such  associations  had  no  existence.  In  France 
every  thing  was  for  the  governors,  and  nothing  for  tho  go- 
verned. There  was  neither  free  press,  nor  free  parliament, 
nor  free  debates.  There  were  no  public  meetings:  (here 
was  no  popular  suffrage:  there  was  no  discussion  on  the 
hustings;  there  was  no  hahcas-eorpus  act;  there  was  no 
trial  by  jury.  The  voice  of  liberty,  thus  silenced  in  every 
department  of  the  state,  could  only  be  heard  in  the  appeals 
of  those  great  men  who,  by  their  writings,  inspirited  the 
people  to  resistance.  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  ought  to  estimate  the  character  of  those  who  are  often 
accused  of  having  wantonly  disturbed  the  ancient  fabric.-''5 
They,  as  well  as  the  people,  at  large,  were  cruelly  oppressed 
by  the  crown,  tho  nobles,  and  the  church ;  and  they  used 
their  abilities  to  retaliate  the  injury.  There  can  "be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  tho  best  course  open  to  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  rebellion  is  the  last  remedy  against 
tyranny,  and  that  a  despotic  system  should  be  encountered 
by  a  revolutionary  literature.  The  upper  classes  were  to 
blame,  because  they  struck  the  first  blow;  but  we  must 
by  no  means  censure  those  great  men,  who,  having  de- 
fended themselves  from  aggression,  eventually  succeeded 

"  Ami  vrc  stmiilil  rilsn  tvitu'mliiT  itimt  llie  t/iiriicnstaiiei-s  "TIT  under 
ivliirli  r]]..'«k'fni;ittinj  tirst  hard  in  Kmiuv  :  "  Lrs  tvi.niL'liis dmir  t'mt 
ilotnul,  siifLjus  mis  (ilii]«in]jlius  du  dix-lmi [ il'iuu  tiiulu.  Hit  tiniirm:i:cu  iu 
jniir  nil  il  sVsl  tnmvC  «:■■  I'Y.inw  mi  L'':i]vi.-n;t-riif]il  qui  n  Minlii  intal.iiir  In. 
::!■■!  =  dnic.  U-  tmn.m-  do  eilto  eviil-j  iiiaitlil  ncoiK'iL-  l;i  diV.rji/livu." 
Otmtt,  Traill  dc  Ufidalion,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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in  smiting  the  government  by  whom  the  aggressioD  was 
originally  made. 

Without,  however,  stopping  to  vindicate  their  conduct, 
we  have  now  to  consider  what  is  much  more  important, 
namely,  the  origin  of  that  crusade  against  Christianity,  in 
which,  unhappily  for  France,  they  were  compelled  to  em- 
bark, and  the  occurrence  of  which  forms  the  third  great 
antecedent  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  this  hostility  against  Christianity  is  essential 
to  it  right  understanding  of  tiie  philosophy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
revolutionary  literature  which  eventually  overturned  all 
the  institutions  of  Franco,  was  at  first  directed  against 
those  which  were  religious,  rather  than  against,  (hose  which 
were  political.  The  great  writers  who  rose  into  notice 
soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  exerted  themselves 
against  spiritual  despotism  ;  while  the  overthrow  of  secu- 
lar despotism  was  left  to  their  immediate  successors.580 
This  is  not  the  course  which  would  be  pursued  in  a  healthy 
state  of  society ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  to  this  pecu- 
liarity the  crimes  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  French 
Revolution  are  in  no  small  degree  to  he  ascribed.     It  is 


p.  sviiLvol.  ii.  p  i  III  ;  T;-:,;,  ,-,'iV,  I- -[:■<::'>,  11. W  p.  ; 
Urope,  vol.  1.  p.  V,,].  xiv.  p.  ±-U  ;    M-m.  ,k  A:,.W,  p. 

.'*?)!*  lie  AfflfW  AT/,  vul.  iv.  ]..  IW7;  Lumrtim,  Hist,  ties  6 
.  183 ;  OSuvra  dt  Voltaire,  vol.  lx.  p.  307,  voL  Ixvi.  p.  34. 
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and  the  government  was  spared.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  order  and  balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed; 
the  minds  of  men  became  habituated  to  the  most  daring 
speculations,  while  their  acts  were  controlled  by  the  most 
oppressive  despotism  ;  and  they  felt,  themselves  possessed 
of  capacities  which  their  rulers"  would  not  allow  them  to 
employ.  When,  therefore,  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  it  was  not  a  mere  rising  of  ignorant  slaves  against 
educated  masters,  but  it  was  a  rising  of  men  in  whom  the 
despair  caused  by  slav  ery  was  quickened  by  the  resources 
of  advancing  knowledge:  men  who  were  in  that  frightful 
condition  when  the  progress  of  intellect  outstrips  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty,  and  when  a  desire  is  felt,  not  only  to 
remove  a  tyranny,  but  also  to  avenge  an  insult. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  to  this  we  must  ascribe 
some  of  tho  most  hideous  peculiarities  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. It,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  inquire  how  it  was,  that  while  in  England  political  free- 
dom and  religious  scepticism  have  acenmpanu'd  and  aided 
each  other,  there  should,  on  the  other  hand,  havo  taken 
place  in  France  a  vast  movement,  in  which,  during  nearly 
forty  years,  the  ablest  men  neglected  the  freedom,  while 
they  eneoiiragrd  the  scepticism,  and  diminished  the  power 
of  the  church,  without  increasing  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  first  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  the  nature  of 
those  ideas  out  of  which  the  French  had  long  constructed 
the  traditions  of  their  glory.  A  train  of  circumstances 
which,  when  treating  of  the  protective  spirit,  I  attempted 
to  indicate,  had  secured  to  the  French  kings  an  authority 
which,  by  making  all  classes  subordinate  to  the  crown, 
flattered  the  popular  vanity.8"1  Hence  it  was,  that  in 
France  the  feelings  of  loyalty  worked  into  the  national 
mind  deeper  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  Spain 

Beo  Birnio  striking  remarks  in  M.  Tocquevillu's  (Trent  work,  De  la 
Dont-crolii;  ml,  i.  ]>.  S  ;  whiAi  rlnnikl  !*•  ciimpurud  with  Itic  uliFtrvotion  of 
lloi-iire  Wiih  olf,  nlui  wiia  ul-II  :n  iji.nin!.-d  wn)i  l-'nnrli  ywi.lv.  Jipii  ivtiri 
!,:<vi.  hajv.ilv  i  'im:uli,  tiut  tin-  Fundi  "  luvc;  themselves  ill  tlltir  kiuga." 
Uu.'j.,,/..:-,  M„,  ,/  tU:„.j<  Hi.  vol.  ii.  p.  840. 
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s  oxcepted.282  The  difference  between  this  spirit  and 
observable  in  England  lias  been  already  noticed,  and 
be  still  further  illustrated  by  the  different  ways  in 
li  the  two  nations  have  dealt  with  the  posthumous 


mffici 


1/ 


>n.  But  the  French  have  decorated  their  kings  with 
cry  variety  of  panegyric.  Thus,  to  take  only  a  single 
.me,  one  king  is  Louis  tho  Mild,  another  is  Louis  the 
,int,  another  is  Louis  the  Just,  another  is  Louis  the 
peat,  and  the  most,  hopelessly  vicious  of  ali  was  called  (/ 
)uis  the  BeToved. 
These  are  facts  which,  insignificant  as  they  seem,  form 


ruia."  U.  fflimc,  l.-:rirn  /(•ww.  vol  iii,  p.  523.  "  Tim 
In™  their  mm-mgiis  as  Hindi  as  ...ulil  he  desired."  Soiii 
JCiitilitnd,  p.  'L  I.o  jesitL'ut  ilr  l:i  1 1 1 : l i i ■  r. t-i>  rovalc,  Lhar.«.'tci 
FniiiFiis.*'  Mm.  Jr  Mout/«iiry,  vol.  )i.  r  "' 

i":r'':::;."L::.::::*;;'::'.!i:':,,:'; 


lftm.  dtJfottevill*, 


OL-lflii-Ht'.l  liisti.riw  in  ljl.-  KiVhs!i  lii,!".!^.,;  ;  "  TL,!:v  is  n.it  any  (me  tiling 
ni'in;  certain  luid  uitn-L-  L-vi'huI,  taati  llint  [nii.CiS  :.n.-  li:;\>lc  for  (lit  p 1  o , 
.11  > i i  not.  tii.i  |,ui<|ili:  fur  tinin  ;  :uiil  j.i-rhaiji  (here  is  im  nation  under  heaven 
that  is  more  eiuiridy  [lo.-^^tl  with  this  ni,ti-,ii  tif  [u-isitrf  Ibiii  (he  J-^iglisli 
VOL.  I.  Y  Y 
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obvious.  For,  by  them,  and  by  tlie  circumstances  from 
which  they,  sprung,  an  intimate  and  hereditary  associa- 
tion was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  between 
the  glory  of  their  nation  and  the  personal  reputation  of 
their  sovereign.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  political 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  France  was  protected  against  cen- 
sure by  a  fence  far  more  impassable  than  any  that  could 
be  erected  by  the  most  stringent  laws.  It  was  protected 
by  those  prejudices  which  each  generation  bequeathed  to 
its  successor.  It  was  protected  by  that  halo  which  time 
had  thrown  round  tho  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe."3  And 
above  all,  it  was  protected  by  that  miserable  national 
vanity,  which  made  men  submit  to  taxation  and  to  sla- 
very, in  order  that  foreign  princes  might  he  dazzled  by 
tho  splendour  of  their  sovereign,  and  foreign  countries  in- 
timidated bv  the  greatness  of  his  victories. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was,  that  when,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  intellect  of  France  began  to  be 
roused  into  action,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  abuses  of  the 
monarchy  never  occurred  even  to  the  boldest  thinker. 
But,  under  the  protection  of  the  crown,  there  had  grown 
up  another  institution,  about  which  less  delicacy  was  felt. 
Tho  clergy,  wlio  for  so  long  a  period  had  been  allowed 
to  oppress  the  consciences  of  men,  were  not  sheltered  by 
'those  national  associations  which  surrounded  the  person 
of  the  sovereign  ;  nor  had  any  of  theui,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Bossuct,  douc  much  to  increase  tho  general 
reputation  of  France.  Indeed,  the  French  church,  though 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it  possessed  immense  au- 
thority, had  always  exercised  it  in  subordination  to  the 


n. il  !_'.vitii  himself  hv  tt 

l!l,r„:ft  It, <!<.;■;/  ufhis  ■ 


turitrs."  Mem.  ■!■  Mutt-rUl-.  y,,l.  ii.  j,.  -117.  Ami  a  V'tm- 
,  a  the  ei.itLiiiti]  ccnturv,  sivs,  trial  Firmer  "  i  niLZiio  pi  ii 
nuticii  d'  «'pi'  altrr.  chi-  su  in  r-t,rv  ai  j>ri'.i'iile."  Itilnl.  '<■■<  Am/fiffiil.  yd.  i. 
p.  470.    Compare  Boullicr,  Afaitm  Hilitairt  dtt  Roit  it  Frmut,  p.  3E0. 
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crown,  at  whose  bidding  It  had  not  feared  to  oppose  even 
the  pope  himself.23*  It  was,  therefore,  natural,  that  in 
Franco  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  ho  attacked  before 
the  temporal  power  ;  because,  while  it  was  as  despotic,  it 
was  less  influential,  and  because  it  was  unprotected  by 
those  popular  traditions  which  form  the  principal  support 
of  every  ancient  institution. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  it 
was  that,  in  this  respect,  tho  French  and  English  intel- 
lects adopted  courses  so  entirely  different.  In  England, 
the  minds  of  men,  being  less  hampered  with  the  preju- 
dices of  an  indiscriminate  loyalty,  have  been 'able  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  great  progress  to  direct  their  doubts 
and  inquiries  on  politics  as  well  as  on  religion  ;  and  thus 
establishing  their  freedom,  as  they  diminished  their  super- 
stition, they  have  maintained  the  balance  of  the  national 
intellect,  without  allowing  to  cithor  of  its  divisions  an  ex- 
cessive preponderance.  But  in  France  the  admiration  for 
royally  had  become  so  great,  that  this  balance  was  dis- 
turbed ;  the  inquiries  of  men  not  daring  to  settle  on  poli- 
tics, were  fixed  on  religion,  and  gave  riso  to  tho  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  rich  and  powerful  literature,  in  which 
unanimous  hostility  to  the  church  was  unaccompanied  by 
a  single  voice  against  the  enormous  abuses  of  the  state. 

There  was  likewise  another  circumstance,  which  in- 
creased this  peculiar  tendency.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  personal  character  of  the  hierarchy  had 
done  much  to  secure  their  dominion.  All  the  leaders  of 
tho  church  were  men  of  virtue,  and  many  were  men  of 
ability.  Their  conduct,  tyrannical  as  it  was,  seems  to 
have  been  conscientious  ;  and  the  evils  which  it  produced 
arc  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gross  impolicy  of  intrust- 
ing ecclesiastics  with  power.  Hut  after  tho  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  a  great  change  took  place.    The  clergy,  from 

=•  Gi/mfjiK'j  ieii/n  .IV  V.  vol.  i.  p|>.  iiO-l,  ^01 ;  AW,,  Tallinn  da  lifedu- 

lim.,  v.,1.  ii.  p.  Hi.      11.  It:ili (HI-  /V,,.!'.-,  v,.|.  ii.  p.  asm !„■..  this  l„ 

liii;  ^iiniTJistiiurvs  iiiiriiilii]^  i:n:  iLpnita.'v  u[  Wv.nry  IV,:  bur  tin-  amc  lies 
Hindi  iio-1'iT.  ljfing  imikli:(;;i;'1  Willi  I  hat,  triumph  .if  (lit-  Hi-cul.tr  inli-ivstii 
ovlt  tho  spiritual,  o£  which  tho  policy  of  Huury  IV.  m  itself  a  conso- 
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morals  of  men  like  Bossuet,  Fe'ne'lon,  Bourdalone,  Flecliier, 
and  Mascaron,  diminished  in  some  degree  the  ignunimy 
whieh  is  always  connected  with  blind  obedience.  But 
■when  they  were  succeeded  by  such  bishops  and  cardinals 
as  Dubois,  Laiiteau,  Tencin,  and  others  who  flourished 
under  the  regency,  it  became  difficult  to  respect  the  heads 

rious  depravity.287  At  the  same  time  that  there  occurred 
this  unfavourable  change  among  the  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
there  also  occurred  that  immense  reaction  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  early  workings.  It  was,  there- 
fore, at  the  very  moment  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  bo- 
came  stronger,  that  the  character  of  the  clergy  became 
more  contemptible.2*8  The  great  writers  who  were  now 
rising  in  France,  were  moved  to  indignation  when  they 


dent,  that  every  argument  which  they  borrowed  from 
England  against  ecclesiastical  power,  would  gain  addi- 
tional force  when  directed  against  men  whose  personal 
unfitness  was  universally  acknowledged.230 


«,  M,'m. 


,c  j    a  noticealjfe 

uiiiiii-K,  ■'ir  n  r  >.■  liy       c.].;  i-nl  i.f  tin-  Hiv].;ii;:i]  filiil^, . | .> i v ,  liUf  the 

lder  M.  Tac(jiii;vil!i'.  Aiiitm.'  this  pn-tlkviri..  cv. -=L1 1. .11  stood  nlouo; 
0  buiug  the  bat  French  bishop  who  was  remarkable  for  virtue  as  well  as 

Voltaire  says  of  the  Khi-'kIi,  "  (,:i:ui.l  :K  ;ni|i:viui..iit  qami  France  de 
.■inn  s  i:,!i:s  i-oimi,*  par  iiiiirs  a-banciH/*,  rt  tk-vL-s  h  ]:i  [H  rhdnr  ]iar  des  ill- 
rinu1-  ik  Kiiil]:.':;.  :\.iu  liililiii'.l.riuru  I'.-liiiliiii-,  f-Y^iiiui.  it  LinujHNser  des 
iiruisuriK  ttinli-ca,  duiitifiil  Coils  ks  jours  dui  sutlers  dulicats  ct  longs,  ct  da 
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Such  was  the  position  of  tlu:  rival  parties,  when,  almost 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  began 
that  great  struggle  between  authority  ami  reason,  which  ! 
is  stiil  unfinished,  although  in  the  present  state  of  know-  ' 
ledge  its  result  is  no  longer  doubtful.    On  the  one  side 
there  was  a  compact  and  numerous  priesthood,  supported 
by  the  prescription  of  centuries  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  crown.    On  the  other  side  there  was  a  small  body  of 
men,  without  rank,  without  wealth,  and  as  yet  without  re- 
putation, but  animated  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  by  a  just 
confidence  in  their  own  abilities.    Unfortunately,  they  at 
the  very  outset  committed  a  serious  error.    In  attacking     u  ■'" 
the  clergy,  they  lust  their  respect  for  religion,     hi  tiieir 
determination   to  weaken   ecclesiastical  power,  they  at- 
tempted to  undermine  the  foundations  of  Christianity. 
This  is  deeply  to  bo  regretted  for  their  own  sake,  its  well  , 
as  for  its  ultimate  effects  in  France  ;  but  it  must  not  bo  V 
imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  sinco  it  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  exigencies  of  their  position.    They  saw  the  fright- 
ful evils  which  their  country  was  suffering  from  the  insti- 
tution of  priesthood  as  it  then  existed  ;  and  yet  they  were 
told  that  the  preservation  of  that  institution  in  its  actual 
form  was  essential  to  the  very  being  of  Christianity.  They 
had  always  been  taught  that  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
were  identical  with  the  interests  of  religion  ;  how,  then,  /r- 
could  they  avoid  including  both  clergy  and  religion  in  the  ^ 
same  hostility '!    The  alternative  was  cruel  ;  but  it  was 
one  from  which,  in  common  honesty,  they  had  no  escape. 
We,  judging  these  things  by  another  standard,  possess  a 
measure  which  thoy  could  not  possibly  have.    We  should 
not  now  commit  such  an  error,  because  wo  know  that 
there  is  no  connexion  between  any  one  particular  form  of      !  j 
priesthood  and  the  interests  of  Christianity.    We  know  < 
that  the  clergy  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple for  the  clergy.    Wo  know  that  all  questions  of  church-  \ 
government  aro  matters,  not  of  religion,  but  of  policy,  and  j 

la  voiit  implorcr  Its  luiuiirus  du  Snint- Esprit,  ct  sa  iiojument  liardiisic-iit  h  a 
hihl-i.-i-hi'.  di«  :i|."t:i'« ;  iU  rcmnrrieiLt  DUsu  d'etre  protustmita."  JsUrasur 
Ui  AnylnU,  in  ihiivret,  voL  sxvi.p.20. 
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:  should  be  settled,  not  according  to  traditional  dogmas, 
but  according  to  large  views  of  general  expediency.  It  is 
because  tlic.se  propositions  arc  now  admitted  by  all  en- 
lightened men,  that  in  our  country  the  truths  of  religion 

i  are  rarely  attacked  except  by  .superficial  thinkers.  If,  for 
instance,  we  were  to  find  that  the  existence  of  our  bishops, 
with  their  privileges  and  their  wealth,  is  unfavourable  to 

j  the  progress  of  society,  we  should  not  on  that  account 

J  feel  enmity  against  Christianity;  because  we  should  re- 
member that  episcopacy  is  its  accident,  and  not  its  essen- 
!  tial,  and  that  we  could  do  away  with  the  institution,  and 
|  yet  retain  the  religion.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  should 
ever  find,  what  was  formerly  found  in  France,  that  the 
clergy  were  tyrannical,  this  would  excite  in  us  an  opposi- 
-  tion,  not  to  Christianity,  but  merely  to  the  external  form 

'  which  Christianity  assumed.  So  long  as  our  clergy  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  beneficent  duties  of  their  calling,  to 
the  alleviation  of  pain  and  distress,  either  bodily  or  mental, 
so  long  will  we  respect  them  as  the  ministers  of  peace  and 
of  charity.  But  if  they  should  ever  again  entrench  on  the 
rights  of  the  laity,— if  they  should  ever  again  interfere 
with  an  authoritative  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state, 
—it  will  then  be  for  the  people  to  inquire,  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  fo  effect  a  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  country.  This,  therefore,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  now  view  these  things.  What  we  think 
of  the  clergy  will  depend  upon  themselves  ;  but  will  have 

\  no  connexion  with  what  we  think  of  Christianity.  We 
Took  on  flic  clergy  as  a  body  of  men  who,  notw  ithstanding 
their  disposition  to  intolerance,  and  notwithstanding  a 
certain  nan -own ess  incidental  to  their  profession,  do  un- 
doubtedly form  part  of  a  vast  and  noble  institution,  bv 
which  the  manners  of  men  have  been  softened,  their  suf- 
ferings assuaged,  their  distresses  relieved.  As  long  as 
this  institution  performs  its  functions,  we  are  well  content 
to  let  it  stand.  Jf,  however,  it  should  be  out  of  repair,  or 
if  it  should  be  found  inadequate  to  the  shifting  circum- 
stances of  an  advancing  society,  we  retain  both  the  power 
and  the  right  of  remedying  its  faults  ;  we  may,  if  need  be, 
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remove  some  of  its  parts  ;  but  we  would  not,  wo  dace  not, 
tamper  with  those  great  religions  truths  which  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  it ;  truths  which  comfort  the  mind  : 
of  man,  raise  him  above  the  instincts  of  the  hour,  and  in- 
fuse  into  him  those  lofty  aspirations  which,  revealing  to    ,  j 
him  his  own  immortality,  are  the  measure  and  the  symp-  ; 
torn  of  a  future  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  these 
matters  were  considered  in  France.  The  government  of 
that  country,  by  investing  the  clergy  with  great  immuni- 
ties, by  treating  them  as  if  there  were  something  sacred 
about  their  persons,  atiiT  bv  punishing  as  heresy  the  at- 
tacks 'which  were  made  on  them,  had  established  in  the 
national  mind  act  indissoluble  connexion  between  their  in-   i  ^ 


terests  and  the  interests  of  Christianity.  The  consequence  ' 
was,  that  when  the  struggle  began,  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, and  religion  itself,  were  both  assailed  with  equal. zeal. 
The  ridicule,  and  even  the  abuse,  heaped  ou  the  clergy, 
will  surprise  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  pro  vocation 
that  had  been  received.  And  although,  in  the  indiscri- 
minate onslaught  which  soon  followed,  Christianity  was, 
for  a  time,  subjected  to  a  fate  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  those  who  called  themselves  her  ministers; 
this,  while  it  moves  us  to  regret,  ought  by  no  means  to  u 
excito  our  astonishment.  The  destruction  of  Christianity 
in  France  was  the  necessary  result  of  those  opinions  which  , 
bound  up  the  destiny  of  the  national  priesthood  with  the 
destiny  of  the  national  religion.  If  both  were  connected 
by  the  same  origin,  both  should  fall  in  the  same  ruin.  If 
that  which  is  the  tree  of  life,  were,  in  reality,  so  corrupt 
that  it  could  only  bear  poisonous  fruits,  then  it  availed 
little  to  lop  off  the  troughs  and  cut  down  the  branches ; 
but  it  were  better,  by  one  mighty  effort,  to  root  it  up  from 
the  ground,  and  secure  the  health  of  society  by  stopping 
the  very  source  of  the  contagion. 

These  arc  reflections  which  must  make  us  pause  before  ^, 
we  censure  the  deistical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  1 
So  perverted,  however,  arc  the  reasonings  to  which  some 
minds  are  accustomed,  that  those  who  judge  them  most 
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uncharitably  are  precisely  those  whose  conduct  forms  their 
best  excuse.  Such  are  the  men  who,  by  putting  fortii  the 
most  extravagant  claims  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  are  seek- 
ing to  establish  the  principle,  by  the  operation  of  which 
the  clergy  were  destrovcil.  Their  scheme  for  restoring 
the  old  system  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  depends  on  the 
supposition  of  its  divine  origin  ;  a  supposition  which,  if 
inseparable  from  Christianity,  will  at  once  justify  the  in- 
fidelity which  they  hotly  attack.  Die  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  clorgy  is  incompatible  with  the  interests  of 
civilization.  If,  therefore,  any  religion  adopts  as  its  creed 
the  necessity  of  such  an  increase,  it  becomes  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  friend  to  humanity  to  do  his  utmost,  either 
to  destroy  the  creed,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  overturn  the 
religion.  If  pretensions  of  this  sort  aro  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  it  behoves  us  at  once  to  make  our  ehoice  ; 
since  the  only  option  can  be,  between  abjuring  our  faith, 
or  sacrificing  our  liberty.  Fortunatoly,  we  aro  not  driven 
to  so  hard  a  strait ;  and  we  know  that  these  claims  are  as 
false  in  theory,  as  they  would  bo  pernicious  in  practice. 
It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  if  they  were  put  into  execution, 
the  clergy,  though  they  might  enjoy  a  momentary  tri- 
umph, would  have  consummated  their  own  ruin,  by  pre- 
paring the  way  among  us  for  scenes  as  disastrous  aa  thoso 
which  occurred  in  France. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  is  most  blamed  in  the  great 
French  writers,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  de- 
velopment of  their  age.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  social  law  already  noticed,  that,  if  go- 
vernment will  alluw  religious  scepticism  to  run  its  course, 
it  will  issue  in  great  things,  and  will  hasten  the  march  of 
civilization  ;  but  that,  if  au  attempt  is  made  to  put  it 
down  with  a  strong  hand,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  repressed 
for  n  time,  but  eventually  will  rise  with  such  force  as  to 
endanger  the  foundation  of  society.  In  England,  we 
adopted  the  first  of  these  courses  :  in  Franco,  they  adopted 
the  second.  In  England,  men  were  allowed  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment  on  the  most  sacred  subjects  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  diminution  of  their  credulity  had  made  them 
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set  hounds  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  toleration  immedi- 
ately followed,  and  tlie  national  prosperity  has  never  been 
disturbed.  In  France,  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was 
increased  l>y  a  superstitious  kin.!;;  faith  usurped  tlie  plaee 
of  reason,  not  a  whisper  of  doubt  was  allowed  to  bo  heard, 
and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  until  tlie  country  fell 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Louis  XIV.  had  not  interfered 
with  the  natural  progress,  France,  like  Fnglaud,  would 
havo  continued  to  advance.  After  his  death,  it  was,  in- 
deed, too  late  to  save  the  clergy,  against  whom  all  the 
intellect  of  the  nation  was  soon  arrayed.  But  the  force 
of  the  storm  might  still  have  been  broken,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XV.  had  conciliated  what  it  was  impossible 
to  resist;  and,  instead  of  madly  attempting  to  restrain 
opinions  by  laws,  had  altered  the  laws  to  suit  the  opinions. 
If  the  rulers  of  France,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
silence  tho  national  literature,  had  yielded  to  its  sugges- 
tions, and  had  receded  before  tlie  pressure  of  advancing 
knowledge,  tho  fatal  collision  would  have  been  avoided; 
because  the  passions  which  caused  the  collision  would  have 
been  appeased.  In  such  case,  the  church  would  have  fallen 
somewhat  earlier;  but  the  state  itself  would  have  been 
saved.  In  such  case,  France  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  secured  her  liberties,  without  increasing  her  crimes  ; 
and  that  great  country,  which,  from  her  position  and  re- 
sources, ought  to  be  the  pattern  of  European  civilization, 
might  havo  escaped  the  ordeal  of  those  terrible  atrocities, 

effects  of  which  she  has  not  yet  recovered. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  during,  at  all  events, 
the  first,  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  it  was  possible, 
by  timely  concessions,  still  to  preserve  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  France.  Reforms  there  must  have  been  ;  and 
reforms  too  of  a  large  and  uncompromising  character. 
So  far,  however,  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  real  his- 
tory of  that  period,  I  make  no.  doubt  that,  if  these  had 
been  granted  in  a  frank  and  ungrudging  spirit,  every  thing 
could  have  been  retained  necessary  for  the  only  two 
objects  at  which  government  ought  to  aim,  namely,  the 
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preservation  of  order,  and  tlic  prevention  of  crime.  But, 
by  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  X  V.,  or,  at  all  events, 
immediately  afterwards,  the  state  of  affairs  began  to  alter; 
and.  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  spirit  of  Franco  be- 
came so  democratic,  (lint  it  was  impossible  even  to  delay 
a  revolution,  which,  in  the  preceding  generation,  might 
have  been  altogether  averted.  This  remarkable  change 
is  connected  with  that  other  change  already  noticed,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  French  intellect  began,  about  the  same 
period,  to  direct  its  hostility  against  the  state,  rather  than, 
as  heretofore,  against  the  church.  As  soon  as  this,  which 
may  be  called  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
had  been  fairly  entered,  the  movement  became  irresistible. 
Event  after  event  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  ; 
each  one  linked  to  its  antecedent,  and  the  whole  forming 
a  tendency  impossible  to  withstand.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  government,  yielding  some  points  of  real  importance, 

the  power  of  the  clergy  diminished,  and  even  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  suppressed.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  crown 
now  called  to  its  councils,  for  the  first  time,  men  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  reform;  men,  iike  Turgot  and  Necker, 
whoso  wise  and  liberal  proposals  would,  in  calmer  days, 
have  stilled  the  agitation  of  the  popular  mind.  It  was  in 
vain  that  promises  were  made  to  equalize  the  taxes,  to 
redress  some  of  the  must  crying  grievances,  to  repeal  some 
of  the  most  obnoxious  laws.  It  was  even  in  vain  that  the 
states-general  were  summoned  ;  and  that  thus,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  people  wore 
again  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  All  these  things  were  in  vain  ;  because  the 
time  for  treaty  had  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  battle  had 
come.  The  most  liberal  concessions  that  could  possibly 
have  been  devised  would  have  failed  to  avert  that  deadly 
struggle,  which  the  course  of  preceding  events  made  ine- 
vitable. For  the  measure  of  that  age  was  now  full.  The 
upper  classes,  intoxicated  by  the  long  possession  of  power, 
had  provoked  the  crisis;  and  it  was  needful  that  they 
should  abide  the  issue.    There  was  no  time  for  mercy; 
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tlicre  was  no  pause,  no  compassion,  no  sympathy.  Tho 
only  question  that  remained  was,  to  sec  whether  they 
who  hail  raised  the  storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind  ;  or, 
whether  it  was  not  rather  likely  that  they  should  be  the 
first  victims  of  that  frightful  hurricane,  in  which,  for  a 
moment,  laws,  religion,  morals,  all  perished,  the  lowest 
vestiges  of  humanity  wore  effaced,  and  the  civilization  of 
France  not  only  submerged,  but,  as  it  then  appeared, 
irretrievably  ruined. 

To  ascertain  the  successive  changes  of  this,  the  second 
epoch  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  is  an  undertaking  full  of 
difficulty ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
tho  events  occurred,  but  also  on  account  of  their  extreme 
complication,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  acted  and 
reacted  upon  each  other.  The  materials,  however,  for 
such  an  inquiry  are  very  numerous;  and,  as  they  consist 
of  evidence  supplied  by  all  classes  and  all  interests,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  possible  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  that 
time,  according  to  tho  onlv  manner  in  which  history  de- 
serves to  be  studied;  that  is  to  sav, according  to  the  order 
of  its  social  and  intellectual  development.  In  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  present  volume,  I  shall,  therefore, 
attempt  to  trace  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion during  that  remarkable  period,  in  which  the  hostility 
of  men,  slackening  in  regard  to  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
was,  for  the  lirst  time,  turned  against  the  abuses  of  the 
state.  But,  before  entering  into  this,  which  may  bo  dis- 
tinguished as  the  political  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  plan  which  I 
have  sketched,  to  examine  the  changes  that,  occurred  in 
the  method  of  writing  history,  and  to  indicate  the  way  iu 
which  those  changes  were  affected  by  the  tendencies  of 
the  earlier,  or,  as  it  may  bo  termed,  tho  ecclesiastical 
epoch.  In  this  manner,  we  shall  the  more  easily  under- 
stand the  activity  of  that  prodigious  movement  which  led 
to  the  French  Revolution;  because  we  shall  see  that  it 
not  only  affected  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  what 
was  passing  under  their  eyes,  but  that  it  also  biased  their 
speculative  views  in  regard  to  the  events  of  preceding 
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ages;  ami  thus  gave  rise  to  that  new  school  of  historical 
literature,  the  formation  of  which  is  Jiy  no  means  the  least 
of  the  many  benefits  which  we  owe  to  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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SlATE  OF  HlSTOIHCAl  LITERATURE  IN  FSAKCt  FROM  THE  EtfD  OF  THE  SlI- 
TEENTH  TO  THE  End  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CF.STDBT. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  tliose  vast  movements  in 
the  intellect  of  France,' which  I  have  just  trace:!,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  great  change  in  the  method  of 
writing  history.  That  held  spirit  with  whieh  men  were 
beginning  to  estimate  the  transactions  of  their  own  time, 
was  sure  to  influence  their  opinions  respecting  those  of  a 
former  age.  In  tliis,  as  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  the 
first  innovation  consisted  in  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
doubting  what  had  hitherto  been  believed;  and  this  feel- 
ing, when  once  established,  went  on  increasing,  destroying 
at  each  step  some  of  those  monstrous  absurdities  by  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  even  the  best  histories  were  disfigured. 
The  germs  of  the  reform  may  he  discerned  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  though  the  reform  itself  did  not  begin 
until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Daring  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  advanced  somewhat  slowly  ;  but  in 
the  eighteenth  century  it  received  a  sudden  accession  of 
strength,  and,  in  Franee  in  particular,  it  was  hastened  by 
that  fearless  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  characterized  the 
age,  and  which,  purging  history  of  innumerable  lollies, 
raised  its  standard,  and  conferred  on  it  a  dignity  hitherto 
unknown.  The  rise  of  historical  scepticism,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  spread,  do  indeed  form  such  curious  features 
in  the  annals  of  the  European  intellect,  as  to  make  it  sur- 
prising that  no  one  should  have  attempted  to  examine  a 
movement  to  which  a  great  department  of  modern  litera- 
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ture  owes  its  most  valuable  peculiarities,  hi  tlio  present 
chapter,  I  hope  to  supply  this  deficiency  so  far  as  France 
is  concerned ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  mark,  the  different 
steps  by  which  the  progress  was  effected,  in  order  that,  by 
knowing  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  study 
of  history,  we  may  with  the  greater  ease  inquire  into  the 
probability  of  its  future  improvement. 

There  is,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  a  preliminary 
consideration  well  worthy  of  notice.  This  is,  that  men 
seem  always  to  have  begun  to  doubt  in  matters  of  religion, 
before  they  ventured  to  do  so  in  matters  of  history.  It 
might  have  boon  expected  that  the  reproaches,  and,  in  a 
superstitious  age,  the  dangers,  m  which  hereby  is  exposed, 

them  to  prefer  the  safer  path  of  directing  their  scepticism 
upon  questions  of  literary  speculation.  Much,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  course  which  the  human  mind  has  adopted. 
In  an  early  stage  of  society,  when  the  clergy  had  universal 
influence,  a  belief  in  the  unpardonable  criminality  of  reli- 
gious error  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  engrosses  the  at- 
tention of  all ;  it  forces  every  one  who  thinks,  to  concen- 
trate upon  theology  his  reflections  and  his  doubts,  and  it 
leaves  no  leisure  for  topics  which  are  conceived  to  be  of 
inferior  importance.'  Hence,  during  many  centuries,  the 
subtlest  intellects  of  Europe  exhausted  their  strength  on 
the  rites  and  dogmas  of  Christianity  ;  and  while  upon 
these  matters  Ihey  often  showed  the  greatest  ability,  they, 
upon  other  subjects,  and  especially  upon  history,  displayed 
that  infantine  credulity,  of  which  1  have  already  given 
several  examples, 

1  ScO  sonic  vcrv  ivmnrks  h,  I!'/,.  r.lt'.-.  1'l.  ilat.  u}  lh.:  Indue.  Pkiraat, 
vol.  ii.  p.  14-S.  In'  ,V,.i,«/./.,  ,-/„!.  vflh-  CLanh,  v.,[.  iv.  |.[..  11,  l'JS,  thi'ru 
;iri'  Iw.j  curium  illu^t-iitwii.-.  r.f  tin:  imivni-.il  IntrtvM  uliii-ii  trun^x'al  d:s- 
i-us^imis  'iijit  ii^piiwl  in  Km.ijir  ;  iuul  mi  tin'  furriii.-r  -ul.-vv.  ii  inv  uf  j .  1  ■  i 3 ■  •■  - 
EOpliy  tu  tllL-uIui.';.  lMI]j]-,iLlv  11  1,  .(■■'(■■..".<  /"';..'■  r. 'J,:- ' II f  mi  l'l:i.'iK,ij,h:l,  p.  11J7. 
lint  no  mil!         miiii-l  this  Mil.jr.:!  -u  ;,s  M.  Alljil-lc  Coniti:,  in  his 

(Treat  work,  J'l,<-'".-<-j-ftii  /W/iV(.     Tin'  service  '.vliieli  1 1  it-  in-.-tiU'iiv.K'iaiis 
it  of  tins  doctrine  of  tmiie«h- 
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to  the  history  of 
interesting  pbeno- 
During  the  whole 
31  the  end  of  the 
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no  one  had  even  attempted  a  critical  digest  of  the  mate- 
rials which  were  known  to  be  extant.  This  work  appeared 
in  1576  ;n  and  the  author,  at  tho  conclusion  of  his  labours, 
could  not  disguise  the  pride  which  he  felt  at  having  ac- 
complished so  great  an  undertaking.  In  his  dedication  to 
the  king  he  says,  "  I  am,  sire,  the  first  of  all  the  French 
who  have  written  the  history  of  France,  and,  in  a  polite 
language,  shown  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  our  kings; 
for  before  thero  was  nothing  but  the  old  rubbish  of  chro- 
nicles which  spoke  of  them."  He  adds  in  the  preface: 
"  Only  I  will  say,  without  presumption  and  boasting,  that 
I  have  dime  a  filing  which  had  not  been  dune  before,  or 
seen  by  any  of  our  nation,  and  have  given  to  the  history 
of  France  a  dress  it  never  appeared  in  lietbre."1  Nor  wore 
these  the  idle  boasts  of  an  obscure  man.  His  work  went 
through  numerous  editions  ;  was  translated  into  Latin, 
and  was  reprinted  in  foreign  countries.  He  himself  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  nation, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  the  ollice  of  secretary  of  liiianee.5  From 
his  work,  ivo  may,  therefore,  gain  some  notion  of  what 
was  then  the  received  standard  of  historical  literature  ; 
and  with  this  view,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  the  mate- 
rials wore  which  be  chiefly  employed.  About  sixty  years 
earlier,  an  Italian  named  Paulus  F.milius  had  published  a 
srowiping  compilation  on  "the  Actions  of  the  French.''0 
This  book,  which  is  full  of  extravagant  fables,  was  taken 
v    by  Da  Haillan  as  the  basis  of  his  famous  history  of  the 
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10  Dacier,  Jl<w>.;-r  <»r  let  J'ryrU  J< 
V  IlitiuW,-,  p.  J  Ti"- ;  miii  /v.-  Ill.i.u;  11,.1.,,,-wn-,  vol.*.  p.  183. 
'  Bugle,  article  BaiSan,  Dote  L. 

•  Xcratrt  Franco!,,  In  JS.irfe,  article  BaOZan,  note  D. 

•  I)t  Helm*  <i-a;<  Fra,icnrii,n,  whii'li  upp.^rei!  aljiHit  1">IB.  Hiog.  Univ. 
vol.xiri.p.  ll'.l.  CiNiipiLr,'.  rofjicctw  tin  aiitimr,  M-  >>,  lift,  il-  France, 
vol.  ii.  |i.  ,lra,  with  Atnlyicr,  K<iH:iii,r  <tr*  Fr-t  ,.,■„,<.  v.-l.  ii.  p.  I  IS,  who 
complniiis  of  his  ■i]iii]iini  :ihiut  I'luvi-,  tpn.v  [jn'jl  |:l-s,-  |.rofi-.«ii'ii  lit  ic- 
It-.-.ir  hi  ^ I . ■ ; i i_-  (U's  rYiiriVMS."  Kv™  llie  superficial  H.ml:iiii viUu-rn  (Ilift.  <lt 
I'Aiicitn  <;i,m-er,ie„ieai,  v(j],  ii.  p.  l(iii)  I'.-in^uptiiously  notices  "lea  rStori- 
cituB  poatCrieura,  tds  que  Paul  Emile." 
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kings  of  France;  and  from  it  lie  unhesitatingly  copies 
those  idle  stories  which  Emilius  loved  to  relate.  This 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  credulity  of  a  writer,  who 
was  reckoned  by  his  con  temporaries  to  ho,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  greatest  historian  France  had  produced. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Du  Hainan,  not  content  with  bor- 
rowing from  his  predecessor  every  thing  that  was  most 
incredible,  gratifies  his  passion  fur  the  noirveilims  by  some 
circumstances  of  his  own  invention.  He  begins  his  his- 
tory with  a  long  account  of  a  council  winch,  he  says,  was 
held  by  the  celebrated  Pharamond,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  French  should  be  governed  by  a  monarchy 
or  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  any  such 
person  as  Pharamond  ever  existed ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
if  ho  did  exist,  all  the  materials  had  long  perished  from 
which  an  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  Itim.7  But 
Du  Hnillan,  regardless  of  these  little  dimculties,  gives  us 
the  fullest  information  touching  the  great  chieftain  ;  and, 
as  if  determined  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  credulity  of  his 
readers,  mentions,  as  members  of  the  council  of  Phara- 
mond, two  persons,  Charamond  and  Qtiadrek,  whose  very 
names  are  invented  by  the  historian.8 

'  Cumpare  ,S7.< .wi;  Hhl.  ,!/>  FntHftit,  vol.  i.  pp.  170,  177,  with  Maiit- 

ponVlo^relnier'lii^oBrom  Francois."  Ju'tLh,  )lU.  rtl'.  'mix. 

p.  Mrl    S.'C  iisiiirjuliir  p:i-:iuo      rhiirum  1  in  Mi-,.,., I..  /I,,,,!,-,,!.,  .!f,„-„„„, 

ml  ii.  p.  40ft 

"  Smut  (/."  livJ^.i. ■■■/■■'-  I'm  is.  Ii'(i7.  p.  :!7;i)  shy*  nf  Jlii  ri:ii!- 

bn,  "flu  111!  p  ._■  1 1 1  ivj.i-.vhi  rd'ny-ir  il.j::lio  nil  ;■■  mi  miom. illicit  fxTjuluux  ik  sou 
liisl'.irc,  i[iii  i'-t  outioi'i'i ijiti I  ri,;  s.iii  itivolitinn.  i.vmiL  flit  trim-  uti  muse] I 
cTidv  l'liiimtTiotui  ot  nos  plus  fiikdlos  cunwillerti,  puur  scauoirsi  ayaut  la  puis- 
amp  in  Infill  il  dipnoi",  rtiiui-..!  Frnuoii.*  ;m  ^■ii;ii::i-|ii-nicii'.  in-[-(i.i'i-i'  iijin- 
(.11  im>n:.T-dii([ii'.',  i:i  f;iis:L!i[  fiiiro  nut-  li:iriiti}_-iii'  ii  dun  UN  d>.i\  pour  wmsU'Tiir 

F.m  iipiiiiuli.    On  V  voit  Ifi  li'ii:!'  do  CiiLirimi  1  ot  ili;  (; ;  in  J  n :  k ,  jii:is-,iiii:li«!h 

iinnL'iimiri*."  iv.tr A,  wli«  tin.i  a  idiiiiiiiorin;.'  noi.iiui  t'nil  liiis  ivus  Uut  .■vnoily 
I  III;  way  to  "rito  history,  adds,  "  I'Vst  ci:u::<-  fnvt  surpreuaute.    On  est 

furl  poll  Ji.-s.-mr  si  l';i:ir;'.nii.nil  fill  .siituis  mi  ii:oiiik\  i  t  imi.v  i|u'nn  s^idil' 
qu'il  y  nit  wti,  e'est  uue  terrible  Jmrdii.-fu  d\j«  meouior  tics  chosea  qui 
u'oat  aucun  appuy."' 

VOL.  I.  7.  Z 
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Such  was  the  state  of  historical  literature  in  France 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  great  change  was,  how- 
ever, at  hand.  The  remarkable  inti  llfn-rual  progress  made 
by  the  French  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was,  as  I  have  shown,  preceded  by  that  scepticism  which 
appears  to  lie  its  necessary  precursor.  The  spirit  of  doubt, 
which  had  begun  with  religion,  was  communicated  to 
literature.  The  impulse  was  Immediately  felt  in  every 
department  of  knowledge,  and  now  it  was  that  history 
first  emerged  from  a  debasement  in  which  it  had  for  cen- 
turies been  sunk.  On  this  subject,  a  mere  statement  of 
dates  may  be  of  service  to  these  persons  who,  from  a  dis- 
like to  general  reasoning,  would  otlierai.se  deny  the  con- 
nexion which  I  wish  to  establish.  In  15S8  was  published 
the  first  sceptical  book  ever  written  in  the  French  lan- 
guage." In  1.">!)S,  the  French  government,  for  the  first 
time,  ventured  upon  a  great  public  act  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. *TiTTSU4,  Do  Thou  published  that  celebrated  work, 
which  is  allowed  by  all  critics  to  be  the  first  great  history 
composed  by  a  Frenchman.1"  And  at  the  very  moment 
when  these  "things  were  passing,  another  eminent  French- 
man,the  illustrious  Sully.11  was  collecting  the  materials  for 
his  historical  work,  which,  though  hardly  eijiial  to  that  of 
I)e  Thou,  comes  immediately  after  it  in  ability,  in  import- 
ance, and  in  reputation.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark,  that 
both  these  great  historians,  who  left  all  their  predecessors 
immeasurably  behind  them,  were  the  confidential  ministers 
and  intimate  friends  of  Henry  IV.,  the  first  king  of  Fiance 
whose  memory  is  stained  by  the  imputation  of  heresy,  and 
the  first  who  dared  to  change  his  religion,  not  in  consc- 


p  443. 

"  The  first  volutin 
torv/iM  ilt  la  /Va«iff, 
vol.  L  p.  iv. 

11  Sismondi  has  scarcely  Julie  jus;  lit  tu  f^ullv;  but  tlie  raider  will  find  a 
fu;h:r  ;i;n,iint  i.fliLui  in  <:,/,. II,,!.      hi  lh  t;n.i.,  vol.  viil.  pp.  101-117  ( 

and  a  Btill  Iji'Uer  (j:;e  in  /,':'.',■■,'■■..  //..<.'...>'  ,/.  VIC;  „l-  I'.Jih-j'i,-,  v<il.  i. 

pp.  347-361. 
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qucnce  of  .any  theological  arguments,  but  on  the  broad 
and  notorious  ground  of  political  expediency.12 

But  it  was  not  merely  over  such  eminent  historians 
as  these,  that  the  sceptical  spirit  displayed  its  influence. 
The  movement  was  now  becoming  sufficiently  active  to 
leave  its  marks  in  the  writings  of  far  inferior  men.  There 
were  two  particulars  in  which  the  credulity  nl'  the  earlier 
historians  was  very  striking.  Those  consisted  in  the  un- 
critical maimer  in  which,  by  blindly  copying  their  prede- 
cessors, they  confused  the  dates  of  dill'erent  events;  and 
in  the  readiness  with  which  they  believed  the  most  impro- 
bable statements,  upon  imperfect  evidence,  and  often  upon 
no  evidence  at  all.  It  is  surely  a  singular  proof  of  that 
intellectual  progress  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace, 
that,  within  a  very  few  years,  both  those  sources  of  error 
were  removed.  In  1597,  Serres  was  appointed  historio- 
grapher of  France;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  published 
his  history  of  that  country.1'  In  this  work,  he  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  carefully  recording  the  date  of  each 
event;  and  the  example,  which  he  first  set,  has,  since  his 
time,  been  generally  followed.14  The  importance  of  this 
change  will  be  willingly  acknowledged  by  thoso  who  are 
aware  of  the  confusion  into  which  history  has  been  thrown, 

15  According  to  D'AiiM^ne,  the  king,  mi  his  convcrsimi,  said,  "  Je  feral 

voir  ii  tout  ii<  r  ilk-   [li.   ji>  n'ai  rs;,';  |h'|-hi:i<1.''  f .;, r  untn.'  IliO'iln^ii-  i|U'/  l.i 

nOci-^itO  do  l'c.-;ai.,:  Ikfvrmft  lt.h„,..„  ,„  !■;■■„;■.,  vr.l.'ii.  p,  M\± 

That  11,-n.v  Ml  this  is  1,-rtain;  and  thai  )i.j  M|,r,..s,..l  ir  „,his  fnL-tiJf  ii 
prijlialile:  hut  in-  3 i : * ■  L  ;i  'iilli,:nll  511111  tu  ]  1  ■  i i v  with  tin'  t'litiiiilic  eliinvh  ; 
and  in  run-:  i.f  his  edicts  «e  timl  "  one  prande'j.iyi:  (tu  sim  n:t..nr  Si  !\\i;hs<', 
il'iit  il  alirili  ■-'■it  la  iMiL=.'  ii  I.i  iriavi;  ilu  Tu-.i1  I'nissant,  it  inn  ['riciv.s  ik- 
(i.iili.'i  ny./t,."  Ik  Th.m,  //;,:  Untv.  vol.  pp.  100,  100.  Cimipai-L-,  at 
pji.  4IIS.  -Ifil),  tin:  Tiii'Srfigi!  lie  seal  to  the  pope. 

11  Marehainl,  frictinn.viir'  t/-,l/,ri';i>;  v..!.  ii.  pp.  Ji  LI,  La  IIilvii,  IT.'iS, 
folio.    This  enriiiiif  ami  learn. :il  imik,  wliudi  if  nmcii  Itss  riMil  thai]  it  dc- 

stiw-,  contains  tin  lv  K'''>ii   iv  of  StTiva  1  have  been  able  to  meet 

with;  vol.  ii.pp.  107 -213. 

11  "On  11c  pi'Limit  p'.s.pu'  aiicnn  Eoin  de  mttrqacr  les  date.'  dc.s  ivtne- 
Ineiis  dims  Ifs  iiiLvrajTL-.s  iii.-tnriipii'S.  .  .  .  \><:  KnTts  reciinm!  iv  ih'fam;  ft 
P'iHt-  y  RinOdiur.  il  i<_i.hercha  avco  beaucoup  de  eoin  Its  dale*  des  tivcinTinjiis 
ijii'il  avi.it  a  .iiijiIi.vit,  c[  h-s  iiLari|ii:i  dans  smi  histnm.  ]<■  pins  esaitciiitnt 
qu  i:  iiii  fijt  pn-.-ildt.  Col  exumplc  a  et£  imiti  depuis  par  hi  plfipart  do  ecus 
qui  1'ont  sum ;  et  e'est  d  hii  ipi'on  est  rodevalik'  di;  I'mamaee  irn'on  tiie 
d'uue  pratitjiio  si  iifcessuiro  et  si  utile."  ilurcltand,  Did.  Ilitlorique,  vol.  ii. 
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by  the  earlier  writers  having  neglected,  what  now  seems, 
so  obvious  a  precaution.  Scared}'  had  this  innovation 
been  established,  when  it  whs  followed,  in  the  same  coun- 
try, by  another  of  still  greater  moment.  This  was  the 
appearance,  in  16'21,  of  a  history  of  France,  by  Scipio  Du- 
pleix;  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  evidence  for  his- 
torical facts  was  published  with  the  facts  themselves.15  It 
is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  a  step  which,  more 
than  any  other,  lias  taught  historians  lo  be  industrious 
in  collecting  their  authorities,  and  careful  in  scrutinizing 
thorn.18  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Duplei.t  was  also 
the  first  Frenchman  who  ventured  to  publish  a  system 
of  philosophy  in  his  own  language.1'  It  is  true,  that  the 
system  itself  is  intrinsically  of  little  value;lh  but,  at  the 
time  it  appeared,  it  was  an  unprecedented,  and,  on  that 
account,  a  profane  attempt,  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of 
pliilus-i.iphy  in  tin1  vulgar  speech;  and,  in  this  point  of 
view,  supplies  evidence  of  the  increasing  diffusion  of  a 
spirit  bolder  and  more  inquisitive  than  any  formerly 
known.    It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that,  almost  at  the 

they ire^fTOii^Toot  "> ter'lied ma j^^Xmmp^OY, vaLjbXua.' 

3;-,7.     I'alj.i  s]...-al.s  f.ivnui-al.iv  „f  Lis  Insloi-v  ..i'lleiiry  IV.  IsUr.:.  <!* 

vol.  i.  p.  17:  but  compare  Sail//,  '!■:.:,„  ,<:,•  Iio,,nhx,  vol.  ix.  pp.  121,  240. 

»  The  ancients,  ns  is  well  known,  mreiy  t,>,>t  this  tr-nhle.  MurS* 
m-i  l.li-r»l«<r,  vi.l.  iv.  1!17,  :s< Mi,  307.  Hut  "lint  is  much  wore  cu- 
rirnis  is,  that,  even  in  seientilic  works,  thtro  was  an  equal  looseness;  and 
Cnvier  says,  that,  iii  the  fifteenth  century,  "mi  sr.  liiTiKiii  ii  dire,  d'une 
manierr  .[I'ln  v:\.\- .  A ri stole  a  ilk  t .-It. ■  those,  sing  iinliijiier  ni  le  ;u-~aje  lii  le 
livie  linns  luijuel  hi  citiiticli  se  (ri.il  v.'iit. "  t'nrirr,  Hi..:.  ■  |V<  i,;„:-t,  part  ii. 
p.  and  at  p.  sS,  "  niivanl  I'lisaip  de  sou  teui|is,  (ie-.sin.-r  n'in,h>|ile  pas 
a  vet  [-i-ei-iiiun  Its  eiulnali  li'uii  il  a  lire  sts  titalhuis  :"  see  also  p.  214. 

"  "  Lc  preinii  r  ■■uv;-;.:;n  |:li:lu,e-|ihie  piihiit  talis  telle  langue."  Bieff. 
Cni,:.  vol.  sii.  p.  277. 

"  So  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  turned  over  its  leaves  a  feu  years  ago. 
However,  I'atin  says,  "sa  philosophic  fmncoiac  n'est  pas  mnuvnife.  "  Uttrti 
ik  l',,ii„,  vol.  iii.  ]..  :i--.7.  (Hi  the  .tiah-tr-c  (,.,,ver.-  „f  Dupleix,  see  u  favour- 
able judgment  in  Hamilton's  Diicuts.  c;i  I'hihi.  p.  118. 
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same  moment,  there  should  be  made,  in  the  same  coun- 
try, the  first  systematic  attempt  at  historical  scepticism. 
The  system  of  philosophy  by  Dupleix  appeared  in  1602; 
and  in  ],a  IVpclini.Vc  published  at  Palis  what  he 

calls  the  History  of  Histories,  in  which  he  criticizes  his- 
torians themselves,  and  examines  their  works  with  that 
sceptical  spirit,  to  which  his  own  age  was  deeply  in- 
debted.111  This  able  man  was  also  the  author  of  a  ijh'tclt 
of  the  New  History  of  the  French;  containing  a  formal 
refutation  of  that  fable,  so  dear  to  the  early  historians, 
according  to  which,  the  monarchy  of  France  was  founded 
by  Francus,  wiio  arrived  in  Gaul  after  the  conclusion  of 
,the  siege  of  Troy.20 

It  would  be  useless  to  collect  all  the  instances  in  which 
this  advancing  spirit  of  scepticism  now  began  to  purge 
history  of  its  falsehoods.  I  will  only  mention  two  or 
three  more  of  those  which  have  occurred  in  my  reading. 
In  1614,  De  liubis  published  at  Lyons  a  work  on  the 
European  monarchies ;  in  which  he  not  only  attacks  the 
long-established  belief  respecting  the  descent  from  Fran- 
cus, but  boldly  asserts,  that  the  Franks  owe  their  name  to 
their  ancient  liberties.*1  In  1620,  Gomberville,  in  a  dis- 
sertation on  history,  refutes  many  of  those  idle  stories 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  French,  which  had  been 
universally  received  until  his  time.22  And,  in  1630,  Bcrth- 


»  Buy.  Vuiu.  vol.  ixxv.  p.  403.  Sorel  (IhVi„tl  >,,,„■  F,„, „;„;,;  p.  Hi.-), 
w5lm  ii  rviiln.tly  .ii-] ilviLV.il  :.t  [lie  iiv.pn.ULykTittJ  1„,Ii]lu-ss  .if  E ■■.[■.:;! LsziL-rt-, 
say*,  "  il  (lit  »s  rtiilimtiis  .  H  li:vf  liu.-.  ;>i.-tnri<  n  -  <k-  luiitv-  It-  imli'.ii.s  i.  t  ilts 
plnsicLLt..  lnM^nrs,  vt  iiiLrticiLlitTi/iiiftil.  tits  hipii  lin.s  r". :  l  c  l    .is,  ilotil  ii  [Kirle 

-  *■  11  vi-i'itc  r..|iini...|i.  ttlors  l.ti-t  acorWit tt,  dc  1'arrivte  dans  lea  Guides 
lie  rY.mcils  at  .its  ■['n.vns."  Ilm,.  t ■,<(<■.  vol.  «yv.  p.  -11.1:!.     Compare  I.,- 

I.  ,.  /;,■',■',..</..„,;.■  Il„i, ,1.  i;  rr-iw,  vol-  ii.  p.  'id.    min  kivs  that 

lie  Thou  was  mm*  indebted  to  him  :  "  M.  dc  Tl»u  a  pris  hardimtut  de  la 
Iv.prliniviv."  I,-!1:y<  /Vm,  vol.  i.  p.  Hi.  There  ii  a  iimk-e  of  I'oJ-j- 
liiutit.  in  c.iiinxi.tli  '■iti.  Ki. in  .1,'..-..  •  i-,'.  v.,1.  v.  p.  :(!■». 

pnyi'i.-s  fur  It  ttmoipiage  du?aiix  BtraM.   II  dit  que  lettr  nom  vient  da  lenr 

'■■  (.'..rufur,  lULU,,;!.',.,,,,   /■■,■■:,.'.■■■'■■.  |>.  will)  l>«  Frr*nu;i,  Mi- 

ll,,,,!- j.„uf  ;<v,i:,r  I'ih.j-irt.  vi.l.  x.  p. -t,  Pin-is,  177  J.  'I'litn;  is  an  actum,  i 
i.f  fii.n.d.rviUr  io  /....  //,"..-.,r-r.-,v.  ,  ,lf  T-iih. ,.,:,:!  il*<  /iV.m.r,  vol.  viii.  pp.  l.l-lll  ; 
a  singularly  curious  book,  which  ic,  for  the  seventeenth  century,  what  Bnutr 
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.■uilt  published  at  Paris  the  "  French  Florus,"  in  which  he 
completely  upsets  the  old  method  ;  since  he  Inys  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  origin  of  the  French 
must  only  he  sought  for  in  those  countries  where  they 
were  found  "by  the  Romans. M 

Ah*  those,  and  similar  productions,  were,  however,  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  Murray's  History  of  Fiance  ;  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  in  1643,  and  the  last  in 
1651.**  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  his  predecessors,  to 
call  him  the  first  general  historian  of  France but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  work  is  greatly  superior  to  any 
that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  style  of  Mczcray  is  admir- 
ably clear  and  vigorous,  rising,  at  times,  to  considerable 
eloquence.  Besides  this,  he  has  two  other  merits  much 
more  important.  These  are,  an  indisposition  to  believe 
strange  things,  merely  because  they  have  hitherto  been 
believed:  and  an  inclination  to  lake  the  side  oft  he  people, 
rather  than  that  of  their  rulers.2"  Of  these  principles, 
the  first  was  too  common  among  Ihe  ablest  Frenchmen  of 
that  timo  to  excite  much  attention. 57  lint  the  other  prin- 
tout [■:  for  till!  pisti  iti-Ji  I  ou^ht  to  haw  ItH'll t i-  ■! ' Oil  1'iriil  I',  tin'  iniiiiit.il.il' 
i-i'la-nlo  with  ii'liii'h  K;iln;l;,is  ir,.;..l,  tlu'  huliil  historians  had  i.f  I  i\it  in^  thu 
ci-iniaioji....  .if  Ihuir  hri-.iiv;  lini'l;  tu  X.ah.  I  Hue::.  ,!,  /;,,  !„  .'.(,.<.  vol.  i.  pp.  l-ll, 
and  vol.  ii.  pp.  10-17:  sti!  also,  (it  ml.  v.  pp.  171,  17H,  his  dvlVnct  uf  tlu- 
:iiitit|iii(y  uf  Chiiiou. 

M  "L'auteur  emit  qti'il  nc  faut  pas  b  i-hi-rclicr  ailknis  i|ui-  dans  It  pavs 

nil  il-  ,.1,1         r  i;„  .1,-.  Kinaaius.  ,l'rs(.],-,liiv  ,-IHl-i-  I'Elbv  .-1  U'  111, ill."  Is 

!.'i,i<i.  Iti>J;<.'!,f-i»e  tli>'.,.;,,.>.,  vol.  ii.  p.  .Hi.  Tliis  ii'ii-l'  <d  Hurti-.iLiiU's  was, 
for  many  years,  a  text-h.i.il;  in  tin-  I'Vcoch  c.illi-i;i.-'.  /li'-r.  f'uii:  vol.  iv. 
p.  347. 

«  The  first  volums  in  1&13;  tha  second  in  1(5-1(5 ;  and  tlta  last  in  1691. 
Bitg.  Unix,  vol.  nsviii.  p.  510. 

*>  "  The  French  have  now  their  first  general  historian,  Mczcroy."  llal- 
f,',;/.<  /.;,>.-. i f:'u vol.iii.  p.iJS;  ami  sii.  .•(.■/.'.,■,/.,■  ]„-:  l» rl:<  mi  l/,f 
Hitorvof  Ftmte,  1861,  vol.  i.p.  10. 

u  liaylo  says,  thai  Mh' ;-ay  is  ' '  ■!■!  1-  his  hrs  hist,  icii-ii-  cvlui  i|iii  fa  vi. rise 

In  phis  les  peujilus  count-  la  ivur."  I.<  1.  /,  Hi'*' liislvri./nr,  vol.  hi. 

p.  lixxvi. 

"  Though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  believing  that  sudden  tempests, 
ami  unusual  appearances  in  the  heaven*,  were  aberrations,  iIk  tu  super- 
ii:itur;il  L 7 _ 1 1 - 1- 1  ■.■  t- 1 ! i n.- 1 - ^  ami,  ;l-  such,  were  the  fir.a.'iLnr.iuiLii.rs:  of  political 
chonjc.  il, lli.t.  Fr,t»rt,  vol.  i.  pp.  Xrj.'l-JH,  ?.<;  ill,  1117,  7:)2, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  4s.-,,  .-,7il,  1  I  11".  V..1.  iii.  pp.  ill,  ll>7,  Bill;  inslnie'.ivi.  t.a-.ace-,  lis 
pivv^V  -.iict,  even  in  pn-.vcrful  minds,  the  soictititic  ami  tcuilar  method  was 
still  feeble. 
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ciplc  enabled  Mezeray  to  advance  an  important  step  before 
all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first  Frenchman  who, 
in  a  great  historical  work,  threw  off  that  superstitious  rc-  j 
verence  for  royalty  which  had  long  troubled  the  minds  of  i 
his  countrymen,  and  which,  indeed,  continued  to  haunt 
them  lor  another  century.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  ' 
he  was  also  the  first  who  saw  that  a  history,  to  be  of  real 
value,  must  be  a  history,  not  only  of  kings,  hut  of  nations. 
A  steady  perception  of  this  principle  led  him  to  incor- 
porate into  his  book  matters  which,  before  his  time,  no 
one  cared  to  study.  He  communicates  all  the  information 
he  couid  collect  respecting  tliu  taxes  which  the  people  had 
paid  ;  the  suiferings  they  had  undergone  from  the  griping 
hands  of  their  governors;  their  manners,  their  comforts, 
even  the  state  of  the  towns  which  they  inhabited  ;  in  a 
word,  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  people,  as 
well  as  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  mon- 
archy.^ These  were  the  subjects  which  Mezeray  prefer- 
red  to  insignificant  details  respecting:  the  pomp  of  courts 
and  the  lives  of  kings.  These  were  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive matters  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell,  and 
on  which  he  expatiated  ;  not,  indeed,  with  so  much  ful- 
ness as  we  could  desire,  but  still  with  a  spirit  and  an 
accuracy,  which  entitles  him  to  tho  honour  of  being  the 
greatest  historian  France  produced  before  the  eighteenth 
century. 

This  was.  in  rnaiiv  i-ospects.  the  most  important  change 
which  had  yet  been  effected  in  the  manner  of  writing  his- 
tory. If  the  plan  begun  by  Mezeray  had  been  completed 
by  his  successors,  we  should  possess  materials,  the  absence 
of  which  no  modern  researches  can  possibly  compensate. 
Some  things,  iudced,  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  lost. 
We  should  know  less  than  we  now  know  of  courts  and  of 
camps.    We  should  have  heard  less  of  the  peerless  beauty 

"  What  lie  did  oh  these  subjects  is  uit.sl  rennLi-kiilik'.  ijmisidGriiif;  ihat 
Bomcof  the  lies-,  ma'crinls  wriv  ui,kinjivn,  .uul  hi  n .:m i i^fi  i c-i .  and  tiint  even 
lie  Thou  gives  M^ui'i'W  liny  mfnniuti'iu  n-[n!i:tirii.r  llurrn  ;  N"  tlul  Meieniy 
had  no  model.  Sr.  iii^'.n^  (tli,:r  ];:i*.-:i!_v:i  wliii'h  K:iv>:  siruuk  mo  in  tho 
first  volume,  [;[..  14,-.-]  17.  iiul.  :i.vs,  \ia->  .YM.  .7.11,  .Ifsl,  812,  HIS, 
1039.    Coiupiiri'  his  indicium  fx;>ivsstons  at  vol.  ii.p.721. 
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of  French  queens,  and  of  tlio  dignified  presence  of  French 
kings.  We  might  even  have  missed  some  of  the  links 
of  that  evidence  by  which  the  genealogies  of  princes  and 
nobles  are  ascertained,  and  the  study  of  which  delights  the 
curiosity  of  antiquaries  and  heralds.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  have  been  able  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  French  people  during  tho  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  while,  as  things  now  stand,  our  knowledge  of 
them,  in  that  most  important  period,  is  inferior  in  accu- 
racy and  in  extent  to  the  knowledge  wa  possess  of  some 
of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  of  the  earth.59  If  the  ex- 
ample ofMeaeray  had  been  followed,  with  such  additional 
resources  as  the  progress  of  affairs  would  have  supplied, 
we  should  not  only  have  the  means  of  minutely  tracing 
the  growth  of  a  groat  and  civilized  nation,  but  we  should 
have  materials  that  would  suggest  or  verify  those  original 
principles,  the  discovery  of  which  constitutes  the  real  use 
of  history. 

But  tin's  was  not  to  be.  Unhappily  for  the  interests 
of  knowledge,  the  inarch  of  French  civilization  was,  at  this 
period,  suddenly  checked.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  lamentable  change  took  place 
in  France,  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  The  reaction  which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  under- 
went, and  the  social  and  intellectual  circumstances  which, 
by  bringing  the  Fronde  to  a  premature  close,  prepared 
the  way  for  Louis  XIV.,  have  been  described  in  a  former 
part  of  this  volume,  where  J  have  attempted  (o  indicate 
the  general  effects  of  the  disastrous  movement.  It  now 
remains  for  me  to  point  out  bow  this  retrogressive  tend- 
ency opposed  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  historical 
literature,  and  prevented  authors,  not  only  from  relating 

tury,  kuow  how  little  can  be  found  in  them  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
[leojiift  "hili:  tin-  full. -hi  [irivnti-  fiirtv-p.imii'inT,  fudi  :is  tilt!  letters  of 
Suvi^rn:  ziiill  l>e  Miiii]  tenon,  are  enuaSh-  niii-Lltisfact.irv.  Tin!  2T<!:i:f[-  pint  nf 
ill..  now  estiit.t  ln.s  Wn  «.lWl,.<!  I.v  M.  M-ntoil.  in  Lin  vr.1  Liill)].; 

worlt,  llittoire  d:i  ilirin  Flats ;  but  whoever  Kill  put  all  tl.is  hirothcr,  miift 
admit,  that  we  arv  better  informed  an  !■>  tilt;  niiicliiiun  uf  ninny  savage  ttilies, 
tliiin  ■■!■{■  are  concerning  the  lower  classes  of  France  during  tho  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 
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with  honesty  what  was  passing  around  them,  but,  also 
from  understanding  events  which  hail  occurred  before 
their  time. 

The  most  superficial  students  of  French  literature 
must  be  struck  by  the  dearth  ef  historians  during  thai 
long  period  in  which  Louis  XIV.  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment.3" To  this,  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  king 
greatly  contributed.  His  education  had  been  shamefully 
neglected;  and  as  he  never  had  the  energy  to  repair  its 
deficiencies,  he  all  his  life  remained  ignorant  of  manv 
things  with  which  even  princes  are  usually  familiar.31  Of 
the  course  of  past  events  ho  knew  literally  nothing,  and 
he  took  no  interest  in  any  history  except  the  history  of 
his  own  exploits.  Among  a  free  people,  this  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  could  never  have  produced 
injurious  results;  indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  ab- 
sence of  royal  patronage  is,  in  a  highly  civilized  country, 
the  most  favourable  condition  of  literature.  But  at  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.  the  liberties  of  tho  French  were 
still  too  young,  and  the  habits  of  independent  thought  too 
recent,  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  that  cum  lunation 
of  the  crown  and  tho  church,  which  was  directed  against 
them.  The  French,  becoming  every  day  more  servile,  at 
et-/  length  sjmk  so  low,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  wish  of  resist- 
ance. Tho  king,  meeting  no  opposition,  endeavoured  to 
exercise  over  the  intellect  of  the  country  an  authority 
equal  to  that  with  which  ho  conducted  its  government.** 

■*  This  is  milk-til  in  AY ir/r,  Hitl.  Jrs  Fi'iiipiii,  vul.  xsvii.  pp.  181, 
lf-J  j  ill-.]  ill  Vi'!,-ui,ii„,  !,,li;iiil<ir.-  Fi-'ii.'-'iii--,  viil.  ii.  ii',  .T'.  1'iniipiire 
J)  'A,:/.  „<■;>,,  l:-:/!:-,:,,,,,  I,.i  His';,-;,;,,  J-'inn  ..„'<.  in  .  I/.' ..,,.,;><■■  .  rV  ''.Ifrr/.-'f. 
rf«  Innfi/iiii'tti.  viil.  x.iviii.  |>.  i;i7,  with  /P.-iifni.nil!,,,:  Antitn  Qouctrm- 
mmt  <U  In  Fratux,  vol.  i.  p,  174. 

"  "  Le  ieunc  Louis  XIV  n'avait  recu  auciino  education  iiitclleetuelli!." 
r.,,^,i„.-->'Ui.-!„!;.«,  Mmrl,,  ,t  h,  F,;,„.l;  vuL  ii.  p.  '2-ir,.  (in  ibu  iilm- 
tiim'i.l  I.miij  XIV.,  ,.i,itli  K-.if  :is  i-IkiiiilTlIIv  neglected  as  that  uf  <-ur  l^irjt 

nr.,  si*  Lih:-<  ;,:-,i;<..  ./•■  ,v,i,;,i, ,.,„.,  vui.  ii.  p.  am;  .v-m.  ,v£Jw,-, 

vol.  i.  pp.  107,  UJS  j  Mini.  Jf.  flnWmr,  vol.  i.  pp.  331-3H3, 

H  Od  hsa  political  ni:isii:i»,  sua  IshKitJrn,  K<:i'-!.  i"}  mi  iii  tl'  Liu  h  .17  V, 
pp.  SSS-rtST,  JC7,  .HI".     The  -h-jiii-nt  nmn.k-,  hv  M.  itankc  up,.]]  :in 

Italiiiii  rlffpnitin,  an;  admirably  applicable  to  Ilia  whole  system:  "  Sender- 
bare  Gcatalt  men  schli  chin  limgr!    1.1  k>  KiaiU'       Luniks  hiingcii  den  Hut 
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Ill  all  the  great  questions  <>f  religion  and  of  polities,  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to 
express  an  opinion  unfavourable  in  the  existing  state  of 
things.  As  the  king  was  willing  to  endow  literature,  ho 
naturally  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  its  services.  Au- 
thors, who  were  fed  by  his  hand,  were  not  to  raise  their 
voices  against  liis  policy.  They  received  his  wages,  and 
they  wore  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  him  who  paid  them. 
When  Louis  assumed  the  government,  Meneray  was  still 
living;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  great  work  was 
published  bolbro  this  system  of  protection  and  patronage 
came  into  play.  The  treatment  to  which  he,  the  great  his- 
torian of  France,  was  now  subjected,  was  a  specimen  of  the 
now  arrangement.  He  received  from  the  crown  a  pension 
of  four  thousand  francs;  but  when  ho,  in  lo'CS.  published 
an  abridgment  of  his  History,33  it  was  intimated  to  him, 
that  some  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  taxation  were 
likely  to  cause  offence  in  high  quarters.    As,  however,  it 


l':.tiii,  in  u  JfltL-r  ibtfd  !';iris,  U:fL!._-cni il ici-  fj.i-riki  „f  it  :is  hi.iuif  t:itu 

(in  f,n i" [ ] 1 1.' l .  |«r  M.  SnjTiv,"    Littiv      /',ir,',i.  ml.  jii.  ji.  .">(i;l;  enmpnre  p. 

liC).     Il  I.jiil;  i  .-Hi^i:in'.i;i:.\— .Ml  li-ln-.l  k-Ih.  .Hi.  ,.!;  :  nr  I  >'Ai\  - tlV  K-:iv, 

in  Mini,  ill-  /'.Icn/iim,-,  vcl.  swlii.  p.  <.'.?,:>;  :mil  II '.>:-('-.  i.f  S-.r  Wllli-u,,  Tnnpl; 

"  llarrilrc,  Kv,u  i«r  h.i  Mown  il«  l>i.t-»«tiim'  .SVWr,  prcliicd  to  Man. 
it'  ISrleitii-,  vol.  i.  pp.  12U,  l:in,  ii  ti  fi  i  i  ruv  i-  i[i;uk-  In  liis  urii;iiiri[  i-'ir- 
ri't]«,i1Q1]iCe  ivitli  <\,li ii.Tt.  This  u  ciitiiiuii  oi  Mczcinv  is  iwtia.i,  t.iu  in.pcr- 
iL'fllv,  in  /:..ii/iii„,:'i!i.,:i.  J/i.l.  ,l.,i  /'.I  in' 1 1 1 1  Ui;in-ir.iri,.-;ii.  vol.  i.  p.  !!*(]  ;  in 
/...„■.„/. .,,  A'mW ,„ril(  ,U  Louis,  p.  331;  and  in  J'a/wij,  M.-.u.  ).m-r  fiiiri. 
dtLU,  toL  ii.  p.  101. 
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was  sot  an  example;  of  punishing  ;i  man  for  writing  with  j 
honesty  upon  a  subject  in  which,  of  all  others,  honesty  is 
the  first  essential.35 

Such  conduct  as  this,  showed  what  historians  were  to 
expect  from  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  Several  years  " 
later,  tho  king  took  another  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
same  spirit.  Fcrni-lou  lmd  boon  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
grandson  of  Louis,  whose  early  vices  his  firmness  and  judg- 
ment did  much  to  repress.'"''  But  a  single  circumstance 
was  thought  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  immense  service 
which  Fenelon  thus  rendered  to  the  royal  family,  and,  if 
his  pupil  had  come  to  the  tlirone,  would  have  rendered 
prospectively  to  the  whole  of  Fiance.  His  celebrated  ro- 
mance, Tekmachu.%  was  published  in  lfif>!>,  as  it  appears, 
without  his  consent.37  The  king  suspected  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  fiction,  Fenclon  intended  to  reflect  on  the 
conduct  of  government.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  author 
denied  so  dangerous  an  imputation.  The  indignation  of 
the  king  was  not  to  bo  appeased.  He  banished  Fenelon 
from  the  court;  and  would  never  again  admit  to  bis  pre- 
sence a  man,  whom  he  suspected  of  even  insinuating  a 
criticism  upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  administration 
of  the  country.88 

If  the  king  could,  on  mere  suspicion,  thus  treat  a  great 
writer,  who  had  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  and  the  repu- 
tation of  a  saint,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  deal  more 
tenderly  with  inferior  men.    In  1081,  the  Abbe"  Primi,  an 


L.i.  i". ;.  i  '..i.    i r  vi     i"  i  r j  i 1 1 .  i  ■  .  ..mi  ,■  in  ■  uri'ii  j[i  31u]l:ii 

"Louis  XIV  pi-it  ia  TiHiim.iLiLlf  |  uur  :iln>  Mtrr-.l^iiilL.v.  .  .  nunc 
li.n)  a  rait  iLi'i.lu  ml  rni,  il  ni..LL'iil  'Ihiim  lVxil."  !.,,;i,i,u':;  I'kib,'.  • 
.  vol.  ii.  pp.  ii'tu,  ^'i ;  mid  sco  AV.Vfc  <k  Louis  XI  V,  clinp.  xxiii., 
ti  de  VoUairt,  vgl.  ix.  p.  307. 
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Italian,  then  residing  at  Paris,  was  induced  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  Louis  XIV.  The  king,  delighted  with  the  idea,  of 
perpetuating  his  own  fame,  conferred  several  rewards  upon 
the  author:  and  arrangements  were  made  that  the  work 
should  bo  composed  in  Italian,  and  immediately  translated 
into  French.  But  when  tho  history  appeared,  there  were 
found  in  it  some  circumstances  which  it  was  thought  ought 
not  to  have  been  disclosed.  On  this  account,  Louis  caused 
the  hook  to  bo  suppressed,  the  papers  of  the  author  to 
he  seined,  and  the  author  himself  to  be  thrown  into  tho 
Bastille.3" 

Those,  indeed,  were  dangerous  times  for  independent 
men;  times  when  no  writer  on  politics  or  religion  was 
safe,  unless  he  followed  the  fashion  of  tho  day,  and  de- 
fended the  opinions  of  tho  court  and  the  church.  The 
king,  who  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  what  he  called  glory,*1 
laboured  to  degrade  contemporary  historians  into  more 
chroniclers  of  his  own  achievements.  He  ordered  Racine 
and  Hoileau  to  write  an  account  of  his  reign;  ho  settled 
a  pension  upon  them,  and  he  promised  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  materials.41  lint  even  Racine  and 
Boileau,  poets  though  they  were,  knew  that  they  would 
v  fail  in  satisfying  his  morbid  vanity;  they,  therefore,  re- 
ceived the  pension,  but  omitted  to  compose  the  work  for 
which  the  pension  was  conferred.  So  notorious  was  tho 
unwillingness  of  able  men  to  meddle  with  history,  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  beat  up  literary  recruits  from  fo- 
reign countries.   The  case  of  the  Abbe  Primi  has  just  been 

»  These  circumstances  are  related  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Preston,  dated 
I'uviH,  ±;  ,lu!v  US j,  a,„i  prim..!  in  A..',-,,, . I/, „v.it.,,  Ml,  I  15,  ap- 
pendix to  vol.  i.    Tlie  account  ^iveu  by  M  .  Veigiiot  (Limt  ct»ida»inei,  vol 

"  An  able  writer  has  well  called  him  "  glorious  plutflt  qn'apPr'°i:lteur 
do  la  vraifl  gloirc."  Ft.u*an,  HtMin  tie  l<  Diplomatic  Fmnpiitt,  vol  iv. 

"  In  lt;77,  Madame  de  Sevijin''  write-;  from  Paris  rcspminc  tl.e.  kiu-j: 
"  Vons  savei  bi.m  -)u'il  ii  .l.-mif  .ii-ns  mill-'  <!„  i^n.i-m  [,  Undue  et  a 
Descreiiui,  q,i  leur  commandant  dc  trovni'li'i- :i  m:i  !ii-i,.ire.  iUmt  il  mira  s'lin 

iU:  ,i,inm-v   iri'S. "     !.-l'r-i  ,i,  S,.,;,f,-f,  vol.  iii.  p,  Cmipare 

Elvje  <l,  V„!i„.«.„rt,  in  fA'», ■«■«  <!f  F,.„t',i.-lh;  vul,  vi  |>.  list;  and  Ilughtt't 
Lcttiri,  edit.  1773,  vol.  IL  pp.  74,  75. 
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ll iei!ti one d ;  lie  ivas  an  Italian,  and  only  one  year  Jatcr  a 
similar  offer  was  made  to  an  Englishman.  In  16S3,  llur- 
net  visited  France,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
might  receive  a  pension,  and  that  he  might  even  enjoy 
the  honour  of  conversing  with  Louis  himself,  provided  ho 
would  write  a  history  of  the  royal  affairs ;  such  history,  it  \ 
was  carefully  added,  being  on  the  "  side"  of  the  French  1 
king* 

Under  such  circumstances  as  those,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  history,  so  far  as  its  great  essentials  arc  concerned, 
should  have  wpidly  declined  during  the  power  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  became,  as  some  think,  more  elegant ;  hut  it  cer- 
tainly became  more  feeble.  The  language  in  which  it  was 
composed  was  worked  with  great  care,  the  periods  neatly 
arranged,  the  epithets  soft  and  harmonious.  For  that  was 
a  polite  and  obsequious  age,  full  of  reverence,  of  duty,  and 
of  admiration.  In  history,  as  it  was  then  written,  every 
king  was  a  hero,  and  every  bishop  was  a  saint.  All  un- 
pleasant truths  were  suppressed;  nothing  harsh  or  unkind 
was  to  be  told.  These  docile  and  submissive  sentiments 
being  expressed  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style,  gave  to  his- 
tory that  air  of  refinement,  that  gentle,  unobtrusive  gait, 
which  made  it  popular  with  the  classes  that  it  flattered. 
But  even  so,  while  its  form  was  polished,  its  life  was  ex- 
tinct. All  its  independence  was  gone,  all  its  honesty,  all 
its  boldness.  The  noblest  and  the  most  difficult  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  the  study  of  the  movements  of  the 
human  race,  was  abandoned  to  every  timid  and  creeping 
intellect  that  cared  to  cultivate  it.  There  were  Boulain- 
villiers,  and  Daniel,  and  JIaiinbourg,  and  Varillas,  and 
Vcrtot,  and  numerous  others,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  believed  to  be  historians ;  but  whose  histories 
have  scarcely  any  merit,  except  that  of  enabling  us  to 
appreciate  the  period  in  which  such  productions  were 


 relates  this  with  delightful  simplicity :  "  Others  more  probably 

ought  that  the  king,  hearing  I  was  a  writer  of  11191017,  ''"d  a  ln'nli to  tn- 
in  his  aide.    I  was  tuhl  a  jiciisii-n  wmilil  he  offered  me. 


king  by  tho  minister  of  England."  Burntt'i  Own  Timt,  vol.  il.  p.3S5. 
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admired,  and  the  system  of  which  they  were  the  represen- 
tatives. 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  decline  of  historical 
literature  in  France,  from  the  time  of  Hex  e  ray  until  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  would  require  a  summary  of 
every  history  which  was  written  ;  for  all  of  them  were 
pervaded  by  the  same  spirit.  But,  as  this  would  occupy 
much  too  large  a  space,  it  will  probably  be  thought  suffi- 
cient if  I  confine  myself  to  such  illustrations  as  will  bring 
the  tendency  of  the  age  most  clearly  before  the  reader  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  notice  the  works  of  two  his- 
torians I  have  not  yet  mentioned;  one  of  whom  was  cele- 
brated as  an  antiquary,  the  other  as  a  theologian.  Both 
possessed  considerable  Warning,  and  one  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted genius  ;  their  works  are,  therefore,  worth  atten- 
tion, as  symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  French  intellect  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  name  of  the  antiquary 
was  Audigier  ;  the  name  of  the  theologian  was  Bossuot : 
and  from  them  we  may  learn  something  respecting  the 
way  in  which,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was 
usual  to  contemplate  the  transactions  of  past  ages. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Audigier,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
French,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1G7C.43  It  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  great  and 
careful  reading.  But  his  credulity,  his  prejudices,  his  re- 
verence for  antiquity,  and  his  dutiful  admiration  for  every 
tiling  established  by  the  church  and  the  court,  warped  his 
judgment  to  an  extent  which,  in  our  time,  seems  incredi- 
ble;  and,  as  there  are  probably  few  perseiis  in  England 
who  have  read  his  once  famous  book,  I  will  give  an  out- 
line of  its  leading  views. 

In  this  great  history  we  are  told,  that  3464  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  590  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  was  the  exact  period  at  which  Sigovesc,  nephew 
to  the  king  of  the  Celts,  was  first  seat  into  Germany.'1* 

"  During  many  years  k  cnjrin"!  ijin!  rv]mt:it!i>u  ;  :i:ul  Iticrc  is  110  his- 
ii.ry  v.rtUrn  in  tiiiit  pciiixl  ro|>ivtiu!;  wiiicii  l.i:  Lwll.'  jlivus  su  mntiy  details. 
Scl-  li Ln  llih'v.li.-  i-i-  U\sl;r-.jii'  J/  (,i  Ffuie..-.  vnl.  ii.  (41.  13,  14.  Compare  las 
BWelkiyut  dt  h->«;\  w\.  ii.  ]i.  1  In,  Puris,  18:!9. 

"  Audigier,  L'Ori.jiae  da  /'raiifou,  l'aris,  1076,  vol.  i.  p.  D.    See  also 
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Those  who  accompanied  him  were  necessarily  travellers  ; 
and  as,  in  the  German  limgimge.  ^■•nnh-ln  moans  to  go,  we 
have  here  the  origin  of  the  Vandals.45  Hut  the  antiquity 
of  the  Vandals  is  far  surpassed  by  that  of  tho  French.  ^ 
Jupiter,  I'luto,  and  Neptune,  who  are  sometimes  supposed  ^ 
to  bo  gods,  were  in  reality  kings  of  Gaul/6  And,  if  we 
look  back  a  little  further,  it  becomes  certain  that  Callus, 
the  founder  of  Gaul,  was  no  other  than  Noah  himself;  for 
ill  those  days  the  same  man  frequently  had  two  names." 
As  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  French,  it  was  fully 
equal  to  the  dignity  of  their  origin.  Alexander  the  Great, 
even  in  all  the  pride  of  his  victories,  never  dared  to  attack 
tho  Scythians,  who  were  a  colony  sent  from  France.1'  It 
is  from  these  great  occupiers  of  France  that  there  have 
proceeded  all  the  gods  of  Europe,  all  the  fine  arts,  and  all 
the  sciences.13  Tho  English  themselves  are  merely  a  co- 
lony of  the  French,  as  must  be  evident  to  whoever  consi- 
ders the  similarity  of  tho  words  Angles  ami  Anjou  ;w  and 
to  this  fortunate  descent  the  natives  of  the  British  islands 
are  indebted  for  such  bravery  and  politeness  as  they  still 
possess.'"  Several  other  points  are  cleared  up  by  this 
great  c;ritic  with  equal  facility.  The  Sahan  Franks  were 
so  called  from  the  rapidity  o"f  their  night;"  the  Bretons 

I  htauKUl  0..  being  tho  first  to  clear  up  the  hia- 


jry  ,.f  Siiroviso. 


pr  -kicu5  L'tvujuluev.  See  a  nyiu  ill  li-mUt  '*  Vuvu,,  hi.  /;';../.(„,',  j. 
p.  41. 

'■   "Or  Ic  pi  Hi  aricicii  .In  !■'  <A-\3  mciciL  N-jy.til  1 1 1-.  ct  li;  :nu-;>-rt 

tain    t'l  li.  !    i]Hi    ■  1   ■■  :■"  ii:    in    '  I    .  !■  ■  [i:  rii   .  l'i  ■■,      ,1  p 

piter,  qu'on  fait  regiwr  ;iu  cicl,  nut  la  Oltiquc,  .  .  .  Neptune,  iiii'uii  fait 
remiur  Mir  ks  tans,  ft  sur  lea  mere,  eut  1'Aquitainc,  qui  u'est  appellee  ric  la 
soVti-  ■ju'ii  cause  ile  I'alfjiidaisci,'  'If;  si*  can',  ct  i.ic  la  riiMiiii.n  .in  l'litfiLii." 
Autlitfftr,  VOi-iijiur  lies  Fr„„ru,s,  vol.  i.  pp.  223,  224. 

"'See  his  ai\;i  Uriel  11.  v.. I  i.  pp.  J  Mi,  'J  17,  iit^lunin-;,  "  li;  <le  >'(,(-, 

que  porttrent  les  r.alat.i-s,  est  Callus ;"  ami  compare  vul.  ii.  p.  Inn,  where  Ill- 
expresses  surprise  that  so  little  should  have  been  ilnuc  l>y  previous  ivtilci-. 
tmv.uil-  .-tai.:is:;ii:^  t;ii.-  ..livi.in-  urijin  i.f  liie  [■'icnvli. 

»  AxuUqier,  vi.l.  i.pp.  !!lli,  li'7,  iiiiS.  2S6. 

••  "  Voiih  dune  les  ancicn ilii  inite/  il'Kur.ipe,  .iri^inair.fl  iln  r.aule, 
aussi  Lien  quo  los  beous  arts  ct  les  hautes  sciences,"  Auiiitiier,  vol.i.  p. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  i,  pp.  T.i,  74.  lie  sums  up,  "e'en  est  assea  piair  rekver 
l'Atijou,  a.  qui  cetto  gloire  apputient  Hjgitiini v:ut." 

«  Vol.  i.  pp.  205,  200.  »  Vol.  i.  p  148. 
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were  evidently  Saxons  ;s;  ami  even  the  Scotch,  about  whose 
independence  .so  much  has  been  said,  were  vassals  to  the 
kings  of  France.64  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  cxac^i^e 
j  the  dignity  .if  the  crown  of  France ;  it  is  difficult  even 
to  conceive  it-s  splendour.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
emperors  are  superior  to  the  kings  of  France,  but  this  is 
the  mistake  of  ignorant  men  ;  for  an  emperor  means  a 
mere  military  ruler,  while  the  titlo  »f  king  includes  all 
the  functions  of  supreme  power.66  To  put  the  question, 
therefore,  on  iw  real  fooling,  the  great  king  Louis  XIV. 
is  an  emperor,  as  have  been  all  his  predecessors,  the  illus- 
trious rulers  of  France,  for  fifteen  centuries.3"  And  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  Antichrist,  about  whom  so  much 
anxiety  is  felt,  will  never  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  world 
.  /  until  the  French  empire  has  been  destroyed.  This,  says 
Audigier,  it  would  bo  idle  to  deny;  for  it  is  asserted  by 
many  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  distinctly  foreshadowed  by 
St.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thcssalonians.51 

Strange  as  all  this  appears,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to 
revolt  the  enlightened  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Indeed,  the 
French,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  prince,  must 
have  felt  great  interest  in  learning  how  superior  he  was 
to  all  other  potentates,  and  how  he  had  not  only  been 
preceded  by  a  long  line  of  emperors,  but  was  in  fact  an 
emperor  himself.  They  must  have  been  struck  with  awe 
at  the  information  communicated  by  Audigier  respecting 
the  arrival  of  Antichrist,  and  the  connexion  between  that 
important  event  and  the  fate  of  the  French  monarchy. 
They  must  have  listened  with  pious  wonder  to  the  illus- 
tration of  these  matters  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
and  from  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalouians.  All  this  they 
would  easily  receive ;  because  to  worship  the  king,  and 
venerate  the  church,  were  the  two  cardinal  maxims  of  that 

»  Vol.  it.  pp.  179, 180.  "  Vol.  ii.  p.  SOB. 

»  Vol.ii.p.  12-1.  «  VoL  Ii.  pp.  461-454. 

■'  "A  quoy  nuns  jj'iurri'His  i- ■[]]««  iin  autre  monument  fort  nu'.ji  Ti;i,p,!, 
c'tst  le  rfc-ukul  ilc  (utiiis  [iois.  H  ile  i-.-ve.in.  (].,i-ti-urs  Ak-  IV-lifi'.  qui 
tiuimt'llt  r| i n_-  i'Anlociiri.t  nc  vii'ndo  ju-iril  :m  lilnlitif,  qu'lprSs  In  disceC- 
tioii,  cral-ii-dire  apris  la  iiiw.i|i:itioli  ill'  Imstre  «m;iirr.  l,eui-  finid.'iin.'n[  esl 
. L : l □  l !--  l;i  ttfilldt  0|>ii-t|-c  -iiint  Km!  ;f.i\  T;j.::-  ;il:i].nii  1 1 .-■ . ■' "  .1  'r-.Vv  r.  v.  l.  ii. 
p.40i 
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age.  To  obey,  and  to  believe,  wore  the  fund.inieiita!  ideas 
ofa  period,  in  which  the  fine  arts  did  fur  a time  flourish, — 

was  undoubtedly  keen,— in  which  taste  and  the  imagina- 
tion, in  its  lower  departments,  were  zealously  cultivated, 
■ — but  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  originality  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  were  extinguished,  the  greatest  and 
the  largest  topics  were  forbidden  to  be  discussed,  the  sci- 
ences were  almost  deserted,  reforms  and  innovations  were 
hated,  new  opinions  were  despised,  and  their  authors  pun- 
ished, until  at  length,  the  exuberance  of  genius  being  tamed 
into  sterility,  the  national  intellect  was  reduced  to  that 
dull  and  monotonous  level  which  characterizes  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  no  instance  can  we  find  a  lie  tier  example  of  this  re- 
actionary moverauut,  than  in  the  case  of  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Means.  The  success,  and  indeed  the  mere  existence, 
of  his  work  on  Universal  History,  becomes,  from  this  point 
of  view,  highly  instructive.  Considered  by  itself,  the  book 
is  a  painful  exhibition  of  a  gn  at  genius  cramped  by  a 
superstitious  age.  But  considered  in  reference  to  the  time 
in  which  it  appeared,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  symptom  of  the 
I'Yoneh  intellect ;  since  it  proves,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men,  in 
one  of  the  first  countries  of  Europe,  could  willingly  submit 
to  a  prostration  of  judgment,  and  could  display  a  blind 
credulity,  of  which,  in  our  day,  even  the  feeblest  winds 
would  he  ashamed  ;  and  that  this,  so  far  from  causing 
scandal,  or  bringing  a  rebuke  on  the  head  of  the  author, 
was  received  with  universal  and  unqualified  applause. 
Uossuet  was  a  groat  orator,  a  consummate  dialectician,  and 
an  accomplished  master  of  those  vague  sublimities  by  which 
most  men  are  easily  affected.  A.T1  these  qualities  he,  a  few- 
years  later,  employed  in  the  production  of  what  is  proba- 
bly the  most  formidable  work  ever  directed  against  Pro- 
testantism/'9   But  when  he,  leaving  these  matters,  entered 

™  Tliis  is  the  ojutimll  »rjlr.  Ilalliim  impeding  Hdssuet's  History  uf  ilir 
V'.iri:r.iu:i:i  nf  PivlfstiLiit  Uji.uv].u3.     ('"i  (.  lint,  .vol.  i.  [).  ■!d'j  :  rai|uiv 
Ltraiinier,  ['kilos,  da  Droil,  vol.  ii.  p.  Bli.    Attempts  have  bojii  mailt 
VOL.  I.  3  A 
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the  vast  field  of  history,  lie  could  think  of  no  better  way 
of  treating  his  new  subject,  than  by  following  the  arbitrary 
rides  peculiar  to  bis  own  profession.50  His  work  ia  an 
audacious  attempt  to  degrade  history  to  a  mere  handmaid 


1  perfect 


had  taken 
eyes.*3  It 
willingly  r 


■n,  Gtichichlt  iter  tbalofitektn  Wimattliaftm, 
;cm temporary  opinion  of  his  great  work,  sec  a 
»  de  Snigrti,  yoL  v.  p.  409. 


Prophets  are  not  true,  [lieu  itm  niir.ielei  must  full,  and  tin  writing*  then 
■elves  an:  not  inspired.  Hi "  " 
in  the  works  of  Hossuot,  a 


eelvesan;  not  inspired.  Hi-t.  Unir.  p.  3W).    It  would  bo  hard 
to  null  assertion  thnn  this. 
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concerning  the  chronology  even  of  their  own  people  ;  while 
the  information  they  contain  respecting  other  countries  is 
notoriously  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.03  But  so  narrow 
were  the  views  of  Bossuet  upon  history,  that  with  all  this 
lie,  in  his  own  opinion,  had  no  concern.  The  text  of  the 
Vulgate  declared,  that  these  things  had  Itappened  at  a 
particular  lime  ;  and  a  number  of  holy  men,  calling  them- 
selves the  council  of  the  church,  had,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  pronounced  the  Vulgate  to  be  authen- 
tic, and  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  place  it  above  all 
other  versions.01  This  theological  opinion  was  accepted 
by  Bossuet  as  an  historical  law ;  and  thus  the  decision  of 
a  handful  of  cardinals  and  bishops,  in  a  superstitious  and 
uncritical  age,  is  the  sole  authority  for  that  early  chrono- 
logy, the  precision  of  which  is,  to  an  uiiiiifoniitd  reader,  a 
matter  of  great  admiration.6' 

In  the  same  way,  because  Bossuet  had  been  taught 
that  the  Jews  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  ho,  under  the 
title  of  Universal  History,  almost  confines  his  attention  to 
them,  and  treats  this  obstinate  and  ignorant  race  as  if  thoy 
formed  the  pivot  upon  which  the  affairs'  of  the  universe 
had  been  made  to  turn.08    His  idea  of  a^l  universal  his- 

"  Indeed  the  Jew*  have  no  consecutive  chronology  before  Solomon.  See 

"  Do  1  g  t  1 
of  dogma  ;  fur,  as  a  learned  writer  says,  "  l'Ugliso  a  bien  dieting™  certains 
livi-L's      unnennliej  ct  en  orlhodoxes  ;  elle  s'est  prKiiosieio  il'uii.:  ii.jiiii™ 
formcllu  sar  lo  cuoi.x  des  ouvragos  canoniques ;  neanmoins  sa  critique  n*a 

lie  i       w:  lei  e.  i  ■■■■  i   :  Ii  .  '.    ;|ll  ■.   i;  nil.' 

.V,.-.,-,,;  /.■■,■.,/,:<  p.  m. 

"  TlicelogLins  liavo  alivaj-a  bocu  remarkable  fitr  the  exacuiciv  m"  t  • : i ■  j  i- 
knuvled^e  mi  puhjecis  respecting  which  nothing  is  known  ;  but  nune  of  limn 
have  eur[MiM-i'il  the  learned  Dr.  Stilkch'V.  In  I7:]H,  this  eminent  divine 
writes  :  "  Hut  according  to  the  calculations  I  havo  made  of  this  matter,  I 
fiml  I'i'J  MaiievitJ  (n.],:rwl  tn  |:,:t  ih"  i: venture"  hit',  (lie  ink  en  Sim- 

i!;ij  lit;:  i-J:h  el"  i.ietubcr,  die  vcrv  dav  of  the.  autumnal  en  nines  timt  rear  : 

n.ir]  on  this  [.resent  ,hv,  nn  the  S  lay  se'nniglit  fnll.ming  (l[,e  !Hth  of 

l.lctijliei).  that  tumble  entienio:  lie  l.eu-an,  the  m'J  'I:  b(.ii:s*  past  her  third 
([Hurler."  .IV,  /....'/.  !il„,l,-„/;™.<      ih,  ' f.L.ihl.-.dh  C-niJr,,,  'vol.  ii.  p.  792. 

"  "  I'rcDiiiremcnt,  ceseropirea  out  pour  la  iiinii.nl  nm:  li.ii-„;i  uen  .-n-airc 
avee  1'hijte.ire  ilu  pcuple  de  Dicu.  Dieii  s'ept  -ena  ilt'f  A— vri.-m  o-.:s  ll.il.y- 
1  nit  ii.  :ieiir  chatter  ce  peuplc;  des  Purses  pour  le  relablir  ;  d 'Alexandre  et 
do  scs  premiers  suocesscurs  p  lur  le  proUgei ,  d'Antiochua  I'llluslre  et  do 
sea  auccesacurs  pour  I'exerCWJ  des  Remains  pour  soutauir  sa  liberie  contra 
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tory  excludes  those  nations  who  were  the  first  to  reach 
civilization,  and  to  some  of  whpm  tlic  Hebrews  owed  the 
scanty  knowledge  which  they  subsequently  acquired." 
He  says  little  of  the  Persians,  and  less  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
nor  docs  he  even  mention  that  fur  greater  penile  between 
tlic  Indus  find  the  Ganges,  whose  philosophy  formed  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  sclioul  of  Alexandria,  whose  subtle 
speculations  anticipated  all  the  efforts  of  European  meta- 
physics, and  whose  sublime  inquiries,  conducted  in  their 
own  exquisite  language,  date  from  a  period  when  the  Jews, 
stained  with  every  variety  of  crime,  were  a  plundering  and 
vagabond  tribe,  wandering  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  falsing 
their  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man  rattling  his 
hand  against  them. 

When  ho  enters  the  more  modern  period,  he  allows 
himself  to  be  governed  by  the  same  theological  prejudices. 
So  contracted  is  his  view,  that  he  considers  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  church  as  the  history  of  providential  inter- 
ference;  and  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  manner  in  which, 
contrary  to  the  original  scheme,  it  lias  been  affected  by 


nfluenced  by  the 
B    But  this,  Bob- 

"  Jinaaet,  Hut.  Univ. 


thus,  who?o  viuwa  aru  remarkable  as  IjL-iu^  ihi-  yuml  ;\  m'tv  tim^lu-iiiii  :mil 
JadaiMn  1 1  u i-iicli  ulliiT,  !)nrr.>iH'il  hi,  svstrii]  frrjui  AUixnudriil.  But  this, 
though  uot  unlikely,  scums  only  to  rial  oil  the  authority  of  Thcodoret.  On 
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suet  never  mentions  ;  nor  does  lie  even  hint  that  any  such 
thing  had  occurred.  It  suited  his  views  to  look  upon  the 
church  as  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  he,  therefore,  omits  the  \/~ 
most  important  event  in  its  early  history.7"  To  descend 
a  little  later:  every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
civilization  will  allow,  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to 
those  fleams  of  light,  which,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
darkness,  shot  from  the  great  centres  of  Cordova  and  Bag- 
dad. These,  however,  were  the  work  of  Mohammedanism  ; 
and  as  liossuet  had  been  taught  that  Mohammedanism  is 
a  pestilential  heresy,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  Christian  nations  had  derived  any  thing  from  so  cor- 
rupt a  source.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  savs  nothing  of 
that  great  religion,  the  noise  of  which  has  filled  the  world;71 
and  having  occasion  to  mention  its  founder,  he  treats  him 
with  scorn,  as  an  impudent  impostor,  whose  pretensions  it 
is  hardly  fitting  to  notice.73  The  great  apostle,  who  dif- 
fused among  millions  of  idolaters  the  sublime  verity  of  one 
God,  is  spoken  of  by  liossuet  with  supreme  contempt ;  be- 
cause liossuet,  wit!)  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  could  i 
see  nothing  to  admire  in  those  whose  opinions  differed  [ 

the  influence  of  the  Flatonism  of  Alenamli  hi  in  ilcvd,  .pinj  the  idea  of  the 
Lo^oa,  tee  A'tam/er,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3IH,  3tH>-314.  (lumps™  .Sfiur/.e'i  JIUl.  of 
Egypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152  seq, 

™  Anil  having  tn  mention  (".■:nnis  Ali'iiindiinns,  ivhn  ivai  more  deeply 
VOreod  ill  tilt  pJilL.  ■~n;-!:y  i>f  Ali  \'Jlnll  [:[  BtIC  nil/  f.f  lilt  i,th(;r  fallliTS, 


that  the  area  of  the  cijniurie*  nhidi  nrufesseil  MnhainnLi'.lniiii-in,  L'XLi't'dcH, 
hv  one  tif  tli,  those  where  ChritiMiity  hbs  believed.    See  ISrrrarood'a  Inqui- 

rir.1  {:  <t,-i,i:,./  /.',■  /Ii.:  f.  ,<,,  ij  I  ;,'"':/<•  ,11:./  /,'-('r>.       .1,  l.ijlui.  11,71,  |.|).  14-1, 

140.  The  esliniiilL'  uf  .--'jnthey  {  Yfi:li,:ta  h'trli.;','  .li>,,li/;n«i,  ],.iinh,n.  Ihzli 
y.  -1*1)  is  VL-i-y  vague  ;  hut  it  is  llimh  ia:iiT  lu  jml-e  ul'  [he  extent  uf  Mo- 
hamniedan  cnunLvies  iluui  uf  the  eximi  uf  their  pnpiilation.  On  this  latter 
pi, inl  have  liii.-  In  ,sl  e  ■Liiliclinj  f;:iltiiRii:i.  in  nineteenth  century, 
there  are.  uueWsiij,'  t,.  ,«:in.i,..  Tui-lut  {I/i'l.  uj  A  „,.'.;.,.,',  ml.  iii.  p.  48S, 
edit,  tiillli),  ni.'hlv  niillU.n  Munainnii'ihitu  :  aeenrJii.^  In  I>r.  KHiuttun  (Hu- 
man I'l.iisi.  /■.  )■:,  ["■  1 1  Li".,  eilii.  IS-iin,  in,  it  than  a  liuinir.  ,|  :nul  twenty-two 
million;  ivinlii,  aetirrJiui;  tu  Mr.  Wilkin  (in.ti;  in  Sir  TUsaas  Jlroane'l 
Worii,  vol.  ii.  p.  37,  edit.  1835),  there  uru  a  hundred  mid  eighty-eight 
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from  his  own.73  But  when  lie  has  occasion  to  mention 
some  obscure  member  of  that  class  to  which  be  himself 
belonged,  then  it  is  that  he  scatters  his  praises  with  bound- 
less profusion.  In  bis  scheme  of  universal  history,  Mo- 
hammed is  not  worthy  to  play  a  part.  He  is  passed  by  ; 
but  the  truly  great  man,  the  man  to  whom  the  human 
race  is  really  indebted,  is — Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  He 
it  is,  says  Bossuct,  whose  unrivalled  actions  filled  the  uni- 
verse with  his  fame,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his 
death.'4  It  is  true,  that  not  one  educated  man  in  fifty  has 
ever  beard  the  name  of  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  But 
Martin  performed  miracles,  and  the  church  had  made  him 
a  saint ;  his  claims,  therefore,  to  the  attention  of  historians 
must  be  far  superior  to  the  claims  of  one  who,  like  Moham- 
med, was  without  these  advantages.  Thus  it  is  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  only  eminent  writer  on  history  during 
the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  greatest  man  Asia  has  ever 
produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
is  considered  in  every  way  inferior  to  a  mean  and  ignorant 
monk,  whose  most  important  achievement  was  the  erection, 
of  a  monastery,  and  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
useless  solitude,  trembling  before  the  superstitious  fancies 
of  Ms  weak  and  ignoble  nature."'' 

"  The  greatest  Mohammedan  writers  have  always  expressed  ideas  regard- 
ing the  Uelty  more  lofty  than  those  possessed  by  the  majority  of  Christians, 
The  Koran  contains  noble  passages  on  the  oneness  of  God  ;  and  for  the 
■views  of  their  ordinary  theologians,  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  Moham- 
medan sermon,  in  )"™,.<„,y ,-..,',.<  „/  !/,.■  Jh„,/,„./  ti^n,,,  vol.  i.  pp.  14C-166. 
See  also,  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  iS9S<-4-)y,  an  Essay  by  Vans  Kennedy ;  and  compare  a 

remarkable  passage,  confide: ins.-  tin:  .[inuii  v  fr  which  it  comes,  in  Avto- 

I.;,: of  tin  /■!,: i j rr. r  .It !»:  r-r-i.  i>,  |i.  11.  Those  who  art-  >■(  t!ir>n;;]]tles:i 
us  Hi  K-litve  that  Mohammed  was  a  hypocrite,  hod  better  study  the  admira- 
ble remarks  of  M.  Comte  {rhil-s.  I't-s.  ml.  v.  pp.  7(i,  77),  who  truly  siys, 
"  qu'un  hommo  vraimcnt  snpcncur  n'a  jamais  pu  txi-rwr  anemic  grandis 
action  snr  Bes  semblables  sans  etre  d'abord  lui-meme  intimcmcnt  con- 

"  "Saint  Martin  fut  fait  6v6ouc  de  Tours,  ct  remplit  tout  1'univcrs  du 
bruit  de  Si  MintaU  ct  dc  scs  miracles,  durant  sa  vie,  et  aprts  sa  mort."  Ik*- 
ivrf,  Hilt.  Univ.  p.  111. 

"  The  Boned  iu  tine.;  have  written  the  life  of  Uanin  in  their  Ilitt.  Lit.  dt 
l<  FfKiie/,  vol.  i.  |iart  ii.  pp.  n:i-!17,  Pari-,  I7;s;i,  4(o.  They  my  that  he 
cree:eil  the  lirfl  iin.u::is(erv  in  Oanl  :  "  .Va:lin,  '.■aiii.n-;  n:i-f]o::]ie  l:i 
soliUi;.\  .'vinea  n:.  ia,-ii:;.-:trr  ejuL  fut  !i:  pivmier  r[1ie  1'on  e(tt  encore  vtt  dans 
les  Rallies."  p.  .114.    At  p.  415,  they  make  the  unnecessary  admission,  that 
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Such  was  the  narrow  spirit  with  which  tho  great  facts 
of  history  were  contemplated  by  a  writer,  who,  when  he 
was  confined  to  his  own  department,  displayed  the  most 
towering  genius.    Tins  contracted  view  vis  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  attempt  to  explain  the  complicated 
movements  of  the  human  race  bv  principles  which  he  had  " 
generalised  from  his  own  inferior  studies/"    Nor  need 
any  one  be  ofleumTOT  that," from  a  scientific" point  of  view, 
I  assign  to  tho  pursuits  of  Bossuet  a  rank  lower  than  that 
in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed.    It  is  certain  that  \ 
religious  dogmas  do,  in  many  cases,  influence  the  affairs  ■ 
of  men.    But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  as  civilization  ad- 
vances, such  influence  decreases,  and  that  even  when  the  j 
power  of  those  dogmas  was  at  its  height,  there  were  many  1 
other  motives  by  which  the  actions  of  mankind  wcro  also  I 
governed.    And  since  the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of    \  • 
the  aggregate  of  these  motives,  it  is  evident  that  history  j 
must  be  superior  to  theology ;  just  as  the  whole  is  supe-  ' 
rior  to  a  part.  A  neglect  of  this  simplo  consideration  has, 
with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  led  all  ecclesiastic;*]  authors 
into  serious  errors.    It  has  induced  in  them  a  disposition 
to  disregard  tho  immense  variety  of  extenud  events,  and 
to  suppose  Hint  the  course  of  affairs  is  regulated  by  some 
principles  which  theology  alone  can  detect.    This,  indeod, 
is  only  the  result  of  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  by  which 
those  who  have  any  favourite  profession,  are  apt  to  exag- 
gerate its  capacity  ;  to  explain  events  by  its  maxims,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  refract  through  its  medium  the  occurrences 

IW  (mint  "  nV.nii.  j>-ir;t  i-i:nlii':    -  s  [:n  i  finn's . "    I  may  add,  that  the 

):.irndi-  <■:'  y]:\:l,i::' r-ln-.t  1  t.y  FIi.illi,  «-■;..  i-vicloiitly  I;,'!i-vcs  that  they 
v.crcnallvpiTl'.Tiiifil.  'Hi*:,  ti-'i  i--'i,»--,  :i\r<i  svi.  mi.  31,  ml.  iv. 

pp.  21.1.217,  Piicis,        i:hb.   Nt:m.K>r.  imhi-  thi-  w\\;\»h>^  <f  liiing 

/"\  I  IT. 

p.  ■!!>■!.    Tlmri!  is  I  .■lianii.-'.^-is-.ir-  U-w  of  liiiu,  from  ScJpiliiis  fii-viniF,  in 

J/Wtr.Vj  Ecdc.  IHU.  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

"  At  pp.  I'D,  ■i'^i.i,  lii.fsiiL't  piivs  a  sort  .  f  fu  miliary  <■•'  his  Lirtuvical  prin- 
ciples; and  if  ilury  un-  inn-,  history  i.  iivhlcr.tl;  i!;Lj.u^ili;i;  io  he  written. 

[his  .lo'Coiuil,  l : n n l :_•  I- .  fully  ivC'^iiL/.liij  t'::v  jleliiiii.  !'f  hns.iwt,  I  Cl[LII(lt 
a™l'I.-e  wilh  thu  rc;i:nrk>  ui:u;o  isi.i.u  him  l'V  M.  Umale,  I'hiki.  J'ux.  vol.  IV. 
p.  2WI,  vol.  vi.  pp.  Mlt>,317. 
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of  life.77    Among  theologians,  however,  such  prejudices 
i    are  more  dangerous  than  in  any  ether  profession,  because 
among  them  alone  arc  they  fortified  by  that  bold  assump- 
,    tion  of  supernatural  authority  on  which  many  of  the  clergy 
i    willingly  rely. 

These  professional  prejudices,  when  supporter]  by  thc- 
iiloirii/al  dogmas,  in  a  reign  like  tlia!  of  Louis  XIV.,'6  are 
siillieiuiit  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the 
historical  work  of  Bossuet,  iksiiies  this,  in  his  case,  the 
general  tendency  was  aggravated  by  personal  characteris- 
tics. His  mind  was  remarkable  for  a  haughtiness,  which 
'  wo  find  constantly  breaking  out  into  a  general  contempt 
for  mankind.711  At  the  same  time  his  amazing  eloquence, 
and  the  effects  which  it  never  failed  to  produce,  seemed  to 
justify  the  overweening  confidence  that  ho  felt  in  his  own 
powers.  Thsrc  is,  indeed,  in  some  of  bis  greatest  efforts, 
so  much  of  the  fire  and  majesty  of  genius,  that  we  are  re- 
minded of  those  lofty  and  burning  words  with  which  the 
prophets  of  antiquity  thrilled  their  hearers.  Bossuet,  thus 
standing,  as  he  supposed,  on  an  eminence  which  raised  him 
above  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  men,  loved  to  (aunt  them 
with  their  follies,  and  to  deride  every  aspiration  of  their 
I  genius.  Every  tiling  like  intellectual  boldness  seemed  to 
I  gall  his  own  superiority.80  It  was  this  boundless  arrogance 
with  which  he  was  filled,  which  gives  to  his  works  some  of 
their  most  marked  peculiarities.    It  was  this,  that  made 

"  And  then,  as  M.  Charles  Cornte  well  says,  they  call  this  prejudice 
their  rn.inl  sense,  or  their  moral  instinct.  Conlt,  Train  ile  IS:/is>-rii<.n, 

"  The  connection  in.- tiv.' ni  tin;  .minimis  of  Bossuet  Mid  tlic  despotism  of 
Louis  XIV.  is  tnnditti  hi-  Mii!i!ii.sii:r,  wiiri,  l.i.vvi ivr,  has  probably  lilhi 
too  nmcli  sttcss  on  the  intliieiioe  which  tin-  civil  luiv  exercised  ovor  Ijotti. 

.\laiil/r,,ir,;  Mu.mrchv  h ':;  1 1 ■  j  V I  '.'  f .  vrtl.  ii.  p.  00. 

™  He  belonged  to  n  class  of  historian^  described  by  a  celebrated  writer 
in  n  single  sentence  :  11  d:iiis  leu  is  co-its  I'anti-ur  jj:ii-h  it  "h.  .-.ii't-m  grand,  main 

rii:i]U,lultc  csl  1 1 1 1  y !  1 1 1 1  ft  ]n-lite."    Turpir, ■:!!■■>  Ilinmenilir,  vol.  iv.'p.  IS!). 

"  Hardly  nuj  nu  ijcqiiiiinii-d  wiih  [ho  writings  and  the  history  of  Ifussucl 
will  ivijiiin-  evidence  of  his  singulur  arrogance.  But  llm  render  imw  e. insult 
>-;.i>:wk</;,  ///-'.  i/r.-i  frmif.  ioI.  sivi.  p.  S*47j  and  on  his  tnahm-m  of  cue- 
Ion,  which  iv;is  tiiu  ji:o.!t  .■ii;il !' I'fi I i  ti  n  I  i;-iict  ii.n  :jf  liis  life,  Kiniginri:  llumet't 
thru  Time,  vol.  iv.  [>  ;1M,  with  dp'jiij;!' .'  h,\iis  XIV,  vol.  ii.  p.  .18 ;  where 
there  is  printed  one  of  the  many  epigrams  to  which  the  conduct  of  liossucl 
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liitn  strain  every  nerve  to  abase  and  vilify  those  prodigious 
resources  of  the  human  understanding,  which  are  often 
despised  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of  them  ;  but  which  in 
reality  are  so  great,  that  no  one  has  yet  arisen  able  to  scan 
them  in  the  whole  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  It  was 
this  same  eontompt  for  the  human  intellect,  that  made  him 
deny  its  capacity  to  work  out  for  itself  the  epochs  through 
which  it  has  passed;  and,  consequently,  made  hiin  recur 
to  the  dogma  of  supernatural  interference.  It  was  this, 
again,  that,  in  those  magnificent  orations  which  are  among 
the  greatest  wonders  of  modern  art,  caused  him  to  exhaust 
the  language  of  eulogy,  not  upon  intellectual  eminence, 
but  upon  mere  military  achievements,  upon  great  con-  j 
querors,  those  p.'sts  and  destroyers  of  men,  who  pas3  their  I  j 
lives  in  discovering  new  ways  of  slaying  their  enemies,  and  j  / 
in  devising  new  means  of  aggravating  the  miseries  of  the  j 
world.  And,  to  descend  still  tower,  it  was  this  same  con- 
tempt for  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind,  which  made 
him  look  with  reverence  upon  a  king,  who  considered  all 
tiiosc  interests  as  nothing;  but  who  had  the  merit  of  en- 
slaving the  mind  of  France,  and  of  increasing  the  power 
of  that  body  of  men,  among  whom  Bossuot  himself  was  the 
most  distinguished. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  respecting  the 
general  state  of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  such 
notions  as  these  had  penetrated  the  popular  mind.  But, 
looking  at  the  maimer  in  which  government  had  broken 
the  spirit  of  the  country,  I  should  he  inclined  to  suppose 
that  the  opinions  of  Bossnet  wer  e  very  acceptable  to  hia 
own  generation.  This,  however,  is  a  question  rather  of 
curiosity  than  of  importance;  for  only  a  few  years  later 
there  appeared  the  first  symptoms  of  that  unprecedented 
movement,  which  not  merely  destroyed  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  France,  but  effected  a  greater  and  more  per- 
manent revolution  in  every  department  of  the  national 
intellect.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  literature,  as 
well  as  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in  morals,  every  thing 
was  ripe  for  reaction.    The  materials  still  existing  are  so 
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ample,  that  it  would  bo  possible  to  trace  with  considerable 
minuteness  the  steps  of  this  great  process;  but  it  will,  I 
think,  be  more  agreeable  to  the  general  scheme  of  this 
Introduction,  if  I  pass  over  some  of  the  intermediate  links, 
and  confine  myself  to  those  salient  instances  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  most  strikingly  portrayed. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  extraordinary  in  the  change- 
which,  in  France,  one  generation  was  able  to  effect  in 
the  method  of  writing  history.  The  host  way,  perhaps, 
to  form  an  idea  of  this,  will  be  to  compare  the  works  ol 
Voltaire  with  those  of  Hossuet;  because  these  great  authors 
were  probably  the  most  able,  and  were  certainly,  the  most 
iiif]nri:[  ial.  I 'n-iidimcii  during  the  period  they  respectively 
represented.  The  first  great  improvement  which  we  find 
in  Voltaire,  as  compared  with  Hossuet,  is  an  increased 
perception  of  the  dignity  of  tho  human  intellect.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  circumstances,  already  noticed,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  reading  of  Bossuet  lay  in  a  direction 
which  prevented  him  from  feeling  this.  Ho  haft  not 
studied  those  branches  of  knowledge  where  great  things 
have  been  achieved;  but  he  was  very  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  the  saints  and  fathers,  whose  speculations 
are  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  us  a  high  opinion  of 
the  resources  of  their  own  understanding.  Thus  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  the  workings  of  the  mind  in  what 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  puerile  literature  Europe  has 
ever  produced,  the  contempt  which  Bossuet  felt  for  man- 
kind went  on  increasing;  until  it  reached  that  inordinate 
degree  which,  in  his  later  works,  is  painfully  conspicuous. 
But  Voltaire,  who  paid  no  attention  to  such  things  as 
these,  passed  his  long  life  in  the  constant  accumulation  of 
real  and  available  knowledge.  His  mind  was  essentially 
modern.  Despising  unsupported  authority,  and  heedless 
of  tradition,  ho  devoted  himself  to  subjects  in  which  the 
triumph  of  the  human  reason  is  too  apparent  to  be  mis- 
taken. Tho  more  his  knowledge  advanced,  the  more  he 
admired  those  vast  powers  by  which  the  knowledge  had 
boon  created.  Hence  his  admiration  for  the  intellect  of 
man,  so  far  from  diminishing,  grew  with  his  grow  th ;  and. 
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just  in  the  same  proportion,  there  was  strengthened  his 
love  of  humanity,  and  his  dislike  to  the  prejudices  which 
had  long  obscured  its  history.  That  this,  in  the  march 
of  his  mind,  wits  the  course  it  actually  followed,  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the  different  spirit  of 
his  works,  in  reference  to  the  different  periods  of  life  in 
which  they  were  produced. 

The  first  historical  work  of  Voltaire  was  a  life  of 
Charles  XII.,  in  1728.fil  At  this  time  his  knowledge  was 
still  scanty,  and  ho  was  still  influenced  by  the  servile  tra- 
ditions of  the  preceding  generation.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
wonderful,  that  he  should  express  the  greatest  respect  for 
Chart es,  who,  among  the  admirers  of  military  fame,  will 
always  preserve  a  certain  reputation  ;  though  his  only 
merits  are,  that  he  ravaged  many  countries  and  killed 
many  men.  But  we  find  little  sympathy  with  his  un- 
fortunate subject.1!,  tho  accumulations  of  whose  industry 
supported  the  royal  armies;82  nor  is  there  much  pity  for 
those  nations  who  were  oppressed  by  this  great  robber  in 
the  immense  lino  of  his  conquests  "from  Sweden  to  Tur- 
key. Indeed,  the  admiration  of  Voltaire  for  Charles  is 
unbounded.  He  calls  him  the  most  extraordinary  man 
the  world  had  ever  seen;8-1  he  declares  him  to  be  a  prince 
full  of  honour;81  and  while  he  scarcely  blames  his  infa- 

»  He  Bays  that  ha  wrote  ;t  in  1728.  (Eutm  it  Vottabv,  vol.  rcdi.  p.  fi; 
but,accordjngtoM.Lopan(l7trMWfcTi>f,  p.  382),  "  il  parut  cn  1731."  l!"tli 
slatcweuta  may  lie  accurate,  as  Voltaire  frequently  kept  his  works  for  sumo 
time  i:i  Tinriiij::r[pt. 

"  Sir  A.  Aliaun,  who  certainly  e.in:m[  l,c  at-cuped  uf  want  of  respect  fur 
military  conquerors,  say:  uf  S-.vr.lei],  "  tin:  ri'-ti-mpt  wliii'h  diaries  XII. 
made  to  engage  licr  in  long  and  arduous  wars,  bo  completely  drained  tho 
rcsfmiws  uf  tin:  [-Liiiltiy,  lliai  t;u-y  iliil  !ict  rerijvor  sin-  loss  fur  lialf  a  ton- 
tury."  Hilt,  of  Evrtip',  ml.  s.  p.  flol.  Sec  also,  t.n  tbt  effects  produced  by 
tl,t-  auismplii.hs  uf  I  'ii:irh-s  XII.,  I.„.„if.  »,■,(.,,,  p.  M  ;  K-)ch,  TM;.,; 
Jtlfiliitiai,*,  vol.  ii.  p.  i;:f ;  and  almw  nil,  a  curiam  passage  in  Dudt-i,  }!(■,«. 
S/erelt,  vol.  i.  p.  fien-va]  of  the  m-UIllts  of  diaries  XII.,  who  were 

taken  prisoners,  ivu-e  fiu;  into  sih.>i-i;i.  m  litre  Pell  fill  in  iviih  them  early 
ii.  tin-  'eif/liMeiilh  century.  IlrWi  Tr.tnh  in  Aii.i,  edit,  Kilillk  1788,  vol.  i. 
pp.  S23,  Sfi-1. 

■  "Charles  XII,  1  i  i  .  i  e  :  i  l  :  i  1.  pin.  i'v'.iuiiIieii-l!  ut-M'.rf  qui  nit  jamais 
616  sur  la  terra,  qui  a  reimi  on  lui  toutea  Ice  grandes  qualites  do  sea  aleux, 
1 1  qui  ii'a  cu  d'antro  dCfaot  ni  d 'autre  niallii-iir  nut  d-j  li  s  avoir  toutes 
entrees."  Hi.t.  ,1.  i  l.,,,-!,:  XII.Wtv  L.,  in  '/-:„,;■■'/-  V:{t;i,;;  vol.  xnii.  p.  30. 

"  "Plcin  dlioimeiir."  V.i.i,  in  (Kami,  vol.  xiii.  p.  63. 
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mous  murder  of  Patkul,ej  he  relates  with  evident  emotion 
how  the  royal  lunatic,  at  the  head  of  forty  servants,  re- 
sisted an  entire  army.80  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Narva,  all  the  attempts  of  Charles  were 
unable  to  prevent  medals  (Von]  heinjr  struck  at  Stockholm 
in  celebration  of  that  event  f  although  Voltaire  well 
knew  that  a  man  of  such  extravagant  vanity,  must  have 
been  pleased  by  so  durable  a  homage,  and  although  it  is 
quite  certain  that  if  he  had  not  been  pleased,  the  medals 
would  never  have  been  struck  :  for  who  would  venture, 
without  an  object,  to  offend,  in  his  own  capital,  one  of  the 
most  arbitrary  and  revet i;:vfnt  of  princes  i 

So  far,  it  might  appear  that  little  had  been  gained  in 
the  method  of  writing  history.88  Hut,  even  tints  early,  we 
find  one  vast  improvement.  In  Voltaire's  life  of  Charles 
XII.,  faulty  as  it  is,  there  are  none  of  those  assumptions 
of  supernatural  interference  in  winch  Hossuot  delighted, 
and  which  were  natural  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
absence  of  this  marks  the  first  great  stage  in  the  French 
school  of  history  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  we  find 

"  Which  Burke,  not  without  justice,  compares  to  the  murder  of  Mo- 
unt.!. suiiL  l,v  Hiri-tinn.  liitrtc'K  Wartt,  ml.  i.  p.  -I I  Kit  *w  remarks  tin 
tiit  iiiiii-Jtv  uf  I'iukul,  in  r,in,i,  limit  ,/,-s  <;.„*,  v.  ],  i.  ,i,  gsti;  nnd  nn  ac- 
count of  it.  from  Sivt-idish  r.ilUH.i  it  irs,  in  Nc.i-vv  T,;irt*.  ivl.  xiii,  J.Til-SSl. 
For  Voltaire's  vrm.m,  hi.-*  tK<u-r,i,  w\.  xxii.  |>|i.  l;57  ;  which  may 
til'  Op|]ti"i."l<!tl  uith  I  lri±!-l.:ti  M'//r.j.''.;i'.<  Ili'f'fi:  "/' .^L.'Wf'....",/.r.  Kdinb. 

vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

"  (Elartt  dt  ftlmirt,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  250-2UO.    It  may  interest  some 


O/Sk.  

be  found  in  foii'ic/tamp  il  Wayu.ire,  Mm.  M 
in  Mem.  dt  Oenl'tt,  vol.  viii.  p.'Si-l,  vol.  s.  p.  3114. 
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the  same  peculiarity  in  all  the  subsequent  historians,  none 
of  whom  recurred  to  a  method,  which,  though  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  theologians,  is  fatal  to  nil  independent  in- 
quiries, sinee  it  not  only  proscribes  the  course  the  inquirer 
is  bound  to  take,  hut  actually  sets  up  a  limit  beyond  which 
he  is  forbidden  to  proceed. 

That  Voltaire  should  have  infringed  upon  this  ancient 
method  only  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  that  he  should  have  done  this  in  a  popular  work, 
abounding  with  such  dangerous  adventures  as  are  always 
found  to  tempt  the  mind"  to  an  opposite  course,  is  a  step 
of  no  common  merit,  and  becomes  still  more  worthy  of 
remark,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  another  fact  of  con- 
siderable interest.  This  is,  that  the  life  of  Charles  XII. 
represents  the  first  epoch,  not  only  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  also  in  the  intellect  of  Voltaire  himself.™  After 
it  was  published,  this  great  man  turned  a  while  from  his- 
tory, and  directed  his  attention  to  some  of  the  noblest 
subjects  ;  to  mathematics,  to  physics,  to  jurisprudence, 
to  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  and  to  the  speculations  of 
Locke.  In  these  things  ho  perceived  those  capabilities 
of  the  human  mind,  which  his  own  country  had  lormerlv 
witnessed,  but  nl  which  during  the  uut'iorilv  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  memory  had  been  almost  lost.  Then  it  was  that,  with 
extended  knowledge  and  sharpened  intellect,  ho  returned 
to  the  great  field  of  history.00    The  manner  in  which  he 

™  It  is  evident,  fr.i:n  V,ilt:iin>'s  iv..m>;|n>:nl™w,  tlint  tin  iiflf  rwiir:ls  hi.- 
came  sinuiiwluiL  aHliaimril  i.f  t!iu  jirilK*  lie  iiad  iji;-1nivial  cm  i'iuirlfs  XII. 
In  1735,  ho  writes  to  Do  Formoiit,  "si  CI. avid  Xil  n'avuit  pus  Hi  cwm- 
■ivement  strand,  malhcnreu^ct  fou,  jo  me  serais  bicn  donnu  de  ^iirde  do 

stilt  i'nrtln.T,  !n;  -ay.-  i.f  I'tunk'S,  "  v:iil:i,  inmisltn-.  ce  qur  h-.--  I|i.:ii[iu!s  tit'  tuns 
les  tempi  ut  lie  tuns  Ins  pays  ajip.'lli'lit  nu  Ijltijh  ;  muis  i:\isl  h-  I'lil^iiic  Jc 

Ibid,  vol,  ht!°p!  4U,    In  !7nfif  ho  writes,  that  he  vat  then  cii^ocPon 

the  Iuh:<»i-v  of  lVtir  Ilic  Ur;!:n  :  "mriisji.'  lli.'-ltt   ;  i/ck.  sc. it  au-i  atnuwmi 

.,,le  ];,  vie  .  L ..-  11,  ;„■[.■  s  XII  ;  i-;si-       Pi-i.tv  n  V.  ail.  ipi'mi  ,-,(,-,.. ni   

ot  Cluries  un  full  MtmiHiuairi.',  (jui  St  i..,tt.ut,  cicmlnc  ])„n  tlilicl.olie, 
ennlre  cits  lilnnlnis  a  vent."  v.,1.  hi.  |p  it  :  set;  aLn  p.  :l",n.  Th.'si-  ji.i-nj;!-, 
pruvo  the  mesial  it  pt-vrii'S!;  Villain.'  n:is  run  kin.;  in  his  i:r  inception  of  what 
histcn-y  rnifjiit  in  he,  ami  what  hs  uses  ware. 

"  In  1T41,  he  mentions  his.  increasing  Idyl-  uf  liistcri'.  lW.-.-ip.  in  *nm 
<(<  vol.  IL  p.  86. 
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now  treated  his  old  subject,  showed  the  t 
come  over  him.  In  ]  "52,  appeared  his  celei 
on  Louis  XIV.,C1  the  very  title  of  which  is  suggestive  of 
the  process  through  which  his  mind  had  passed.  His 
former  history  was  an  account  of  a  king ;  this  is  an 
account  of  an  age.  To  the  production  of  his  youth  he 
gave  the  title  of  a  Histoni  of  Charles  XII.;  this  he  called 
the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  Before,  he  had  detailed  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  prince;  now,  he  considered  the  movements 
of  a  people.  Indeed,  in  tho  introduction  to  the  work,  he 
announces  his  intention  to  describe,  "  not  the  actions  of 
a  single  man,  but  tho  character  of  man.""2  Nor,  in  this 
point  of  view,  is  the  execution  inferior  to  the  design. 
While  ho  is  contented  with  giving  a  summary  of  military 
achievements,  on  which  Bossuet  hung  with,  delight,  he  en- 
ters at  great  length  into  those  really  important  matters 
which,  before  iiis  time,  found  no  place  in  the  history  of 
France.  Ho  has  one  chapter  on  commerce  and  internal 
government;"3  another  chapter  on  finances;1"  another  on 
the  history  of  science  ;05  and  three  chapters  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fine  arts.™  And  though  Voltaire  did  not 
attach  much  value  to  theological  disputes,  still  he  knew 
that  they  have  often  played  a  great  part  in  the  affairs 
of  men ;  ho,  therefore,  gives  several  distinct  chapters  to 
a  relation  of  ecclesiastical  matters  during  the  reign  of 

an,' 
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Louis.37  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  the  immense 
superiority  which  a  schemo  like  this  possessed,  not  only 
over  the  narrow  views  of  Bossuet,  but  even  over  his  own 
earlier  history.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  find  in 
it  prejudices  from  which  it  was  difficult  for  a  Frenchman) 
educated  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  be  entirely  free. 
Not  only  docs  Voltaire  dwell  at  needless  length  upon 
those  amusements  and  debaucheries  of  Louis,  with  which 
history  can  have  iittlo  concern,  but  he  displays  an  evi- 
dent disposition  to  favour  the  king  himself,  and  to  pro- 
tect his  name  from  the_ infamy  with  which  it  ought  to  bo  . 
covered.'8 

But  the  next  work  of  Voltaire  showed  that  this  was  a 
mere  personal  feeling,  and  did  not  affect  his  general  views 
as  to  the  part  which  the  acta  of  princes  ought  to  occupy 
in  history.  Four  yeara  after  the  appearance  of  the  Ago 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  published  his  important  treatise  on  the 
Morals,  Manners,  and  Character  of  Nations?-1  This  is 
not  only  one  of  the  greatest  books  which  appeared  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  still  remains  the  best  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  The  mere  reading  it  dis-  ] 
plays  is  immense  ;lw  what,  however,  is  far  more  admir-  | 

«  (Eatra,  voL  xx.  pp,  338-104. 

"  This  dispel) on  to  faeour  I..mis  XIV.  i.i  lioiii'ol  l>v  C.nd.irei-t,  .ih,> 
Kild  it  wns  llie  oiilv  early  prejudice  which  i'oh.mc  .v.i.i  unable  to  ihuke  off; 
"  e'est  le  sc.nl  [iri'in^  til-  ■!!  ieuiie-ie  ipi'ii  :iit  tfiinurvC."  Ciiiiihri:-.:',  Vit  ,!■ 
Voltaire,  in  fflttrrts  tie  IVm.'.v,  vol.  i.  p.  isli.  Sue  also,  e.n  this  iiefcct, 
Orinvil  '!  Iii<ltr<-t,   l'„i-r--!p,  l.il,  vol.  ii.  p.  ™i.vy,  ftl-ittis<nnriti 

.\f;„„.;:!,  ■■/•/;  pp.  I'.---  Mu„.  ,1-  /;,-,«..■. ■,  vol.  ji.  ],;,.  M.'t.L).     It  is  inter- 

Colin;;  tn  observe.  "Jut  V..'itaiie'-  e:itl:er  (.pini  .11:,  iv.ue  Hill  in  n,io.ir;it.|e 
to  Louis  XIV.  [ban  lh.,.,e  vlncli  iic  ulU'i-.iJirdo,  r.<pre-cil  in  his  histoiy, 
b^ce  11  letter  which  lie  wrote  ill  I  7  Id  to  Lor  1  I  lari  prii.lc  1  in  <!■:  :,  ,■■  .;. 
Vtftairr,  vol.  lviii.  pp.  57-G3. 

-  Mr.  Burton,  .11  his  muslins  v.v,rl;.  /,/■■         C.;-r.:>,  i-;>c>  «/ Jlmr.e, 

vol,  ii.  p.  lib'),  sivi  it  wins  "  Jir.t  published  iii  lT.'.li .''  ami  tin;  siimc  dntfi 
i,  1iv.11  In  (,ni;.r;L,d  a-;-!-,;---  /.<>;.. .:!',-■■,  v  l.  x.  p.  :-~v.i),  who  in  a  very  accu- 
ral hihhne.m^her;  w,  that  (Joli.lorcct  (Itf  Vt  iViM/rc,  p.  !!)!!)  nil,!  Lord 
H:.,'.Ld,:n,,  1.1'.,!  ../  /.  ,-,'.,-„-,  v..:.  i.  |>.  !JM  are  nr..l>ablv  in  01:.. r  ij,  ;,..ie.n:n,; 
it  to  17C,;.  lu  ivpird  to  its  title,  I  traiuiW  '  Mceurs' as  '  11  .orals  auH 
rammers;'  for  M.  Tocqueville  uses  '  nucure'  us  equivalent  to  the  Latin  word 
 p.  60,  S4. 
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1  able,  is  the  skill  with  which  the  author  connects  the  vari- 
ous facts,  and  makes  them  illustrate  each  other,  sometimes 

;  by  a  single  remark,  sometimes  only  by  the  order  and 
position  in  which  they  are  placed.  Indeed,  considered 
solely  as  a  work  of  art,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  praise  it 
too  highly;  while,  as  .1  symptom  of  the  times,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe,  that  it  contains  no  traces  of  that  adula- 
tion of  royalty  which  characterized  Voltaire  in  the  period 
of  his  youth,  and  which  is  found  in  all  the  best  writers 
during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  whole  of  this 
long  and  important  work,  the  great  historian  takes  little 
notiee  of  tho  intrigues  of  courts,  or  of  the  changes  of 


f.ii[>  :■  -1     iSL-.r.  <]i'i:i;iLir:i  ;   i]  111'  -\i;'i>-;lit  ].:.■■  |[|<  |-L<j]n.'l'lliT,  •: 

Liu[ik,  ik  . n i ■.- L 1  f:i.l  1 .1 L ..■  cv.'.il  k  su^-iH'ilr  ik  I'uLtt,  mi  k  sulsiimir  .M ■  1 1 . 
thl'ii.  ijui  liftll.  ]:i  iilJCITi!  ii  ilr-  ruii.  ik  )'[-i]i,i-  -  m;,i.-  •],■  \,.jr  |1;if  i[il('ls  .li^l 

on  tst  parvwtiu  do  la  riis:ii:hi'  l.:iil-:i v.-  >k  its  ti'ine*  ;i  la  injlittssi;  du  mitre 
Supplement  10  tin  sbj-  i'.'  .!!■•«  i--,  in  (/:« i-.;-t,  vul.  xviil.  p.  43:5.  Cni»[ia 
Frogmtnl*  mir  PHi'M";  vul.  xxvii.  p.  -Hi,  wiLh  two  lottera  in  vol.  Ix.  p 
103,  1S4,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  370. 
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It  was  in  tliis  way,  that  Voltaire  taught  historians  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  matters  of  real  importance, 
and  to  neglect  those  idle  details  with  which  history  had 
formerly  been  filled.  But  wiiat  proves  this  to  be  a  move- 
ment arising  as  much  from  tho  spirit  of  the  ago  as  from 
the  individual  author,  is,  that  we  find  precisely  the  same 
tendency  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and  Turgot,  wl»o 
were  certainly  tho  two  most  eminent  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Voltaire  ;  and  both  of  whom  followed  a  method  similar 
to  his,  in  so  far  as,  omitting  descriptions  of  king.*,  courts, 
and  battles,  they  confined  themselves  to  points  which  illus- 
trate the  character  of  mankind,  and  the  general  march  of 
civilization.  And  such  was  the  popularity  of  this  change 
in  tho  old  routine,  that  its  influence  was  felt  by  other  his- 
torians of  inferior,  but  still  of  considerable,  ability.  In 
1 755,  Mallet103  published  his  interesting,  and,  at  the  time 
it  was  written,  most  valuable  work,  on  the  history  of  Den- 
mark ;M  in  which  lie  professes  himself  a  pupil  of  tho  new 
school.  "  For  why,"  lie  says,  "  should  history  be  only  a 
recital  of  battles,  sieges,  intrigues,  and  negotiations?  And 
why  should  it  contain  merely  a  heap  of  petty  facts  and 
dates,  rather  than  a  great  picture  of  the  opinions,  customs, 
and  even  iinrlinauijns  of  a  people?"103  Thus  U)o,  ill  1765, 
Mabl  v  published  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  history  of  France  ;1M  in  the  preface  to  which,  he  com- 
plains that  historians  "  have  neglected  the  origin  of  laws 


"  Mallet,  though  bora  in  Geneva,  was  a  Frenchman  In  ttie  habits  of  hia 
1:  ho  wrote  in  French,  and  is  ' 
_  rt  presented  to  T 
grra  <U  I'Butoirt,  p.  1 

™  OKbe,  in  hi;  Aiio:t:iL.r.-oL>liv.  iiRiui"ii;       ''Wknitions  <• 


ui  uu  ouiiq  i  icu  uaiie  uie  rai>eiii  tier  £.uua  buiiuii  UHjjti  aus  uer  *  li.t 
zn  Mullet's  Diinischer  Qeschiuhtu  luinii  fcli-i  lit,  uml  mich  derselhen 
gkidi  licmiicliti^i ;  sin  gnli.jni.ri  initi-r  ilieieiiij;iiii  -Mahrchen,  die  icli,  ' 
oiuer  Qcscllschaft  aufgefordcrt,  am  liebsteu  erziililtc."  \W\hrhiit  n.  IHdUv 


aus  derVomde 
■    ■   sell™  so- 
ieh,  vol. 
Pit&tung, 

highiyof  Mallot'5  hiaiorv, kirt  of  wmch,  indeed',  he  trnnsiatec.. 
frum  him,  in  A"iV«/.i'j  III ..<.,<r-iim,:.:  u<  il.t  /■:;,//:!■;■„//,  <'r»i,in/,  vol.  vii.ji.  719. 

'■  MaUtCt  Stlrtiitra  A  ,iii>,i7iV.,  u-dit.  I>iiu;k.'!l,  1817,  p.  78. 

""  Tbt  first  two  volumes  »nu  TmWisht'il  in  17U.i;  tho  other  two  in  179(1. 
ni'vj.  Civ.  vol.  xivi.  pp.  9, 12. 
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and  customs,  in  favour  of  sieges  and  battles."107  In  the 
same  spirit,  Velly  and  Villaret,  in  their  voluminous  his- 
tory of  France,  express  regret  that  historians  should  usu- 
ally relate  what  happens  to  the  sovereign,  in  preference 
to  what  happens  to  the  people,  and  should  omit  the  man- 
ners and  characteristics  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  study  the 
acts  of  a  single  man.™  Duclos,  again,  announces  that  his 
history  is  not  of  war,  nor  of  politics,  but  of  men  and  man- 
ners :,ou  while,  strange  to  say,  even  the  courtly  Henault 
declares  that  his  object  was  to  describe  laws  and  man- 
ners, which  he  calls  the  soul  of  history,  or  rather  history 
itself.110 

Thus  it  was,  that  historians  began  to  shift,  as  it  were, 
the  scene  of  their  labours,  and  to  study  subjects  connected 
with  those  popular  interests,  on  which  the  great  writers 
under  Louis  XIV.  disdained  to  waste  a  thought.  I  need 
hardly  observe,  how  agreeable  such  views  wcro  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  how  well 
they  harmonized  with  the  temper  of  men  who  were  striv- 
ing to  lay  aside  their  former  prejudices,  and  despise  what 
had  once  been  universally  admired.  All  this  was  but  part 
of  th.it  vast  movement,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Revolution,  by  unsettling  ancient  opinions,  by  encouraging 
a  certain  mobility  and  restlessness  of  mind,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  disrespect  it  showed  for  those  powerful  indi- 
viduals, hitherto  regarded  as  gods  rather  than  as  men, 

":  Mabty,  O&sere.  tur  I'llitl.  it  fi-™«,vol.  i.  p.ii.;  and  compare  tdI.  iii, 
p.  2B0 :  but  this  latter  passage  nas  written  several  years  Infer. 

"  Bonus  a  nous  I'pTiivadro  va-tn-rc-i  ]■.-.  (it'fiiili/s  iln  souvcrain, 
ile  no  nous  aisi.iii  iacu  mi  [m-l-.-iiic  rien  des  couples  (|U'i!  a  rcudtis  lienreus 
..  11  jjiulhii-Mi.ii  v.     f  i!  inn i  vi'  dan.i  li'Sirs  i':i'i'il.  ii  11- -  1 1 . 1 1 .;  u  c-  -  ilvs.  l  ijH ii.ru  ik 

lit  dj  l.atailk-P;  aalk-  im.ii'.ini]  (li-i  la-L-a:.;  it  di:  IVuaal  dn  la  nation. 
Elk-  V  t-t  [iu--i|iiu  f.nj.nti-i  E!criiiLV  a  'Hi  '.ill  lililniin-."  'llii^Arc  ■  F,;ii\r'. 
::<•:■  Vdl-i,  I'll  lis,  lT7u.  lio,  •.:,].  i.  ji.  1!  ;  and  .wr,  to  the  EaillC  effect,  the 
V-jHtlnvUtiw,  I,,,  Y,'l„-J,  vol.  Y.p.YI. 

"  Si  I'hisfoiro  i|ue  j'ecris,  iiV-t  ui  miiitaiiv,  ni  politique,  ni  ccoiio- 
miijue,  du  moins  dans  In  ecus  que  jc  ocutnis  [sut  cls.  diUt-runtes  parties,  on 

111.  -  ili.-lii:-.li-li-ia  .1i:l-1  !t-  (-.!  rli:iu;  c,.-l!c  i|ll?  ji;  :.Li:  ji'at         d  0  0  ri  IV .     t.'c.it  l'llis- 

toirc  des  homines  ct  des  mreurs, "  l}adot,  fovis  XIV tt  Lnuit  AT,  vol.  i. 

p.  XIV. 

"*  "  Jo  voniti::  i.-oiiin/iii-  51.::-  luiv,  nos  ma'ni  ;,  i-*  tni;t  cc  qui  est  l'umc 
■  a-  l'!ii-toiiT,  r-ii  jililtut  1'liisliiirc  iiir-ua-."  J'-i-.'v-'  t/iruWu- 

giipii  dc  VJIittiirc  r.'i  /■'.■■.<(,  ri-.  edit.  Pads,  177  i,  vol.  i.p.  i. 
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but  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  neglected  by  tlio 
greatest  and  most  popular  historians,  who  passed  over 
even  their  prominent  actions,  in  order  to  dwell  upon  the 
welfare  of  nations,  and  the  interests  of  tlie  people  at 
large. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  was  actually  effected  by 
Voltaire,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  case,  this  tendency 
of  the  time  was  strengthened  by  a  natural  comprehensive- 
ness of  mind,  which  predisposed  liira  to  large  views,  and 
made  him  dissatisfied  with  that  narrow  range  to  whicii 
history  had  been  hitherto  confined.1"  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  other  qualities  of  Voltaire,  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  his  intellect,  every  tiling  was  on  a  great 
scale.113  Always  prepared  for  thought,  and  always  ready  y 
to  generalize,  he  was  averse -to  the  study  of  individual  prr*** 
actions,  unless  they  could  be  made  available  for  the  esta-  ' 
blishment  of  some  broad  and  permanent  principle.  Hence 
his  habit  of  looking  at  history  with  a  view  to  the  stages 
through  which  the  country  had  passed,  rather  than  with 
a  view  to  the-  character  of  tho  men  by  whom  the  country 
had  been  governed.  The  same  tendency  appears  in  his 
lighter  works;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,113  that,  even 
in  his  dramas,  he  endeavours  to  portray,  not  so  much  the 
passions  of  individuals,  as  the  spirit  of  epochs.  In  Maho- 
met, his  subject  is  a  great  religion  ;  in  A  hire,  the  con- 
quest of  America;  in  Btntus,  the  formation  of  the  Roman 
power;  in  the  Death  of  C'cesar,  the  rise  of  the  empire  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  power.114 

In  1703,  ho  writes  to  D'ArgcnW :  "  il  y  a  mvivurs  noma:  tutaiiln 
fti.iii  j,-  it'ai  poinl  purli'.  ] ' ! l'  1  l  Tuoi'.ri.  nar^e  nic  j'O.  vi.-i  I'lii'Uoire  lie  l'osprlt  hu- 
maiii.  c-t  nijti  sine  gazette"  iKneiv  Wdiuri,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  Sconlso  hia 
k-hr.t-  tu  riku-imi'i  (/-■(/,■.■..  ;„-;Uic.  ,1,  IVr.-r,-.-,  ii.  n. ,",-.-.);  "  l'ersnune 
il.-  !i:  ],■:;  di::.ii!i  <'.:  -  cj]];!j.i;.=  c.  djs  sirges ;  ricil  n'cat  plus  cnuuyeus  que  la 
droits  et  la  gauche,  les  lsistions  ct  la  coutroscarpe." 

"*  M.  lamartine  characterizes  him  a!  "re  g.'me  mm  \n*  h:  |i!ub  liaut,  ^ 
jnais  lo  plus  vuste  dc  Ijl  1'V.mti;."  //uL  ties  <itn,tdin<,  vol.  i.  p. 

M&r.  t'niv.  vul.  *lix.  p. -!!);).    Hi;-  <Hj.l,<U.>.  ,k  Us  (,'«!,«.■  is  lakcn  from 
Chinese  sources:  Eec  iMeii't  Cltiift,  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 

The  Hurpr-i-Iii;!  vm-.r-.tiliti-  nf  Voltaire's  mind  i*  etiuwii  l>y  (lie  fact, 
ir,|-.:uvi!!'  IlJ  in  literature,  that  he  was  equally  (treat  as  a  dramatic  ivi-iti-i- 
ami  a-  an  liiHoiiriu.     Mr.  [-'iir.K-r,  in  III-  ii'.iiiiiraNr  /..':'■■  wi,'/,,  Is.'.), 

says  (vol.  i.  p.  11U),  "  Gray's  high  opinion  of  Voltaire's  trr.^xlies  is  shared 
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By  this  determination  to  look  upon  the  course  of 
events  as  a  great  and  connected  whole,  Voltaire  was  led 
to  several  results,  which  have  been  complacently  adopted 
by  many  authors,  who,  even  while  using  tlicm,  revile  him 
from  whom  they  were  taken.  He  was  the  first  historian 
who,  rejecting  the  ordinary  method  of  investigation,  en- 
deavoured, hy  lai'^e  general  views,  to  explain  the  origin 
of  feudality ;  and,  by  indicating  some  of  the  causes  of  its 
decline  in  the  fourteenth  century,"5  ho  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  philosophic  estimate  of  that  important  institution.1115 
He  was  the  author  of  a  profound  remark,  afterwards 
adopted  by  Constant,  to  the  effect,  that  licentious  religious 
ceremonies  hare  no  connexion  with  licentious  national 
morals.117    Another  observation  of  his,  which  has  been 

hy  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  such  a  matter  now-  living,  Fir  Hilioni 
liulwor  Lyttun,  whom  I  have  often  heard  maintain  the  marked  ssiirn-rint-i  ty  nf 
Voltaire  over  all  his  countrymen  in  the  knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  the 
lii.ii.  r  nf  ]ir-:.diici::L'  '.hcatrieal  ffTi ".'Is."    O  (  '(■.-;-<  7  ■■"<"'" m  i-f  <ir<<;i 

utvl  Movn.  L'dit.  MiiforJ,  1  .'".1.  11. 

elsewhere. 

•'■  During  tli.-  eighteenth  ecntury,  and,  J  may  say,  until  ttu'  fuil>lit-jit 
in  IHltJ  of  Uallain's  Middle  Afjea,  there  was  in  ill..:  Kn^lish  language  no 

that  given  by  Robertaon,  who  in  thio,  as  in  many  other  matters  of  history, 

■"■  a  jillji  'ill  ul:  il  ■'       r     'ii  '  i  '  J ' i  1 1  I     '.11(1  «i  iter.-  (.f  hi     i    !:il  ll'll 

were  unable  to  connect  it  with  the  general  atate  of  eociety  to  which  it  be- 
luliRed.     Miilru'  (if  ..in-  historians  mavi  lv  (Kited  il  hncl:  to  Muses, 
,L_  -.fniiodiai  < - -'-  -  -<  ■-  


I™  thev  found  the  origin  of  allodial  "lands.    See  a  charming  pas 
"' -wyoftht  Ortnfi)  hln,„h,  p.  21!>.    On  the  spirit  of  fei 
e  remarks  well  worth  reading  in  Cnatft  P&ilos.  Posit. 


pp.  UB3-418. 

■"  Constant,  in  his  work  on  Roman  polytheism,  say  a,  "des  riies  mile- 
ten-:  )  e  ivem  ."■tri;  prat  i.  | '  les  par  mi  p  e 1 l  T1 1 1.'  v  I.- 1  i  u  i  1 1 1  r;  avi.c  il  'IL'  praiule  pnrete 
de  ccenr.  Mnis  ipiauii  riln'ie  lu'.ilt'  alteint  ces  peuples,  its  rites  aont  pour 
1 1 Li  la  cause  et  !e  pivlesle  de  la  phis  rOvoUante  corruption.''  This  passage 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Milniali,  who  rails  it  '■  ealreme.lv  jii'.jfiniiul  ami  iil.-l." 
.I.','. ■..(((''■  Ilhi-.-ni-.  f  Ch, ■;..!;.;„;/,,,  IS  In,  vol.  i.p.:M.  And  so  it  is— extremely 
profound  and  just.  Hut  it  happens  tiiai  :,ie;'i:eiv  the  saaie  remark  ivas 
laaih!  I')  Vol!;, ire.  just  ahtmt  the  tinio  that  I'oiMnut  ivas  h.'rn.  Speaking 
of  tho  worship  of  1'riapus.  he  rava  (Kani  sur  Mo  <>,:<,  rhap.  i.iliii.,  in 
(Earn*  'I'  Vo'linr;  v.J.  svii.  p.  :«li,  "  nos  idi'-es  de  hiensOance  nuns  pur- 
tent  a  croire  qti'unc  cCrGmunie  qui  nous  pamit  si  iulumo  n'a  tie  iuventee 
que  par  la  deuauche;  mais  il  n'eflt  guore  croyahle  que  la  depravation  des 
mcenrs  ait  jamais  <-he7.  annul  peiipie  etalili  des  ceremonies  religicuses.  II 
est  prolralile,  au  cuntraire,  que  cctte  cent  rune  fnt  d'ahord  iutroduite  dans 
lea  temps  de  simplieite,  et  qu'on  ue  peusa  d'abord  quli  honorer  la  Divinitf 
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only  partly  uscil  by  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  is 
pregnant  with  instr  uction.  He  says,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  bishops  of  Rome  acquired  an  authority  so 
superior  to  that  of  the  eastern  patriarchs,  was  the  greater 
subtlety  of  tho  Greek  mind.  Nearly  all  the  heresies  pro- 
ceeded from  the  cast;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Ilon- 
orius  I.,  not  a  single  pope  adopted  a  system  condemned 
by  the  church.  This  gave  to  the  papal  power  a^  unity 
and  consolidation,  which  the  patriarchal  power  was  unable 
to  reach ;  and  thus  the  Holy  See  owes  part  of  its  autho- 
rity to  the  early  dullness  of  the  European  fancy.118 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  original  remarks 
of  Voltaire,  which,  when  he  made  them,  wore  attacked  as 
dangerous  paradoxes,  and  are  now  valued  as  sober  truths. 
He  was  the  first  historian  who  recommended  universal  j  - 
/reedoriToTtradc  ;  and,  although  he  expresses  himselFwTth"  / 
great  caution,11"  still  the  mere  announcement  of  the  idea 
in  a  popular  history,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
tho  French  mind.  He  is  tho  originator  of  that  important 
distinction  between  the  increase  of  population  and  the 

dans  le  symbole  do  la  vie  qu'ellc  nous  n  donnoe.  I'no  telle  oeriSmonio  a  du 
iuspircr  la  licence  !,  la  jeiiuesse,  ct  puraltre  ridicule  aux  caprils  sages,  dans 
les  temps  plus  raffiiMis,  plus  corrompus,  ct  plus  eolnjres."  Compare  the  ro- 
.iiilvIl,,:.,  tlieindeoeofljelthsS^rtoncuetuins,  in  ThirtvaWt  Itut.af 'fireta, 
vi.:.  i.      3iC,  :i-21. 

"•■&M<ii  tar  let  Sfccim,  chaps,  siv.  and  xixi.,  in  (Kiu-rti,  vol.  XI.  pp. 
331,  014.  Nrander  observes,  that  in  the  Orcek  church  there  were  more 
heresies  than  in  tlie  Latin  church,  because  the  Greeks  thought  more;  but 
lie  has  failed  to  perceive  how  this  favoured  the  authority  of  the  popes. 
XwKi-r'j  Hutorv  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  IBS,  190,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1B1,  4BB, 
vol.  iv.  p.  iii),  vol,  ii.  p.  mi,  vol,  viii.  p.  357. 

In  his  account  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  he  says,  "les  Anglais  obtiu- 
rent  le  privilege  d'y  commerctr  sans  payer  aucun  droit ;  et  e'est  ainsi  que 
twites  lis  uiLlinns  Ji'vraii-ut  peul-itfc  uOeocicr  ensemble."  II:'!.  lie  ftuiiu,  ^ 
part  i.  chap,  i.,  in  (Eitcra,  vol.  niii.p.  3fi.  Remarkable  words  to  have  been 
written  l>y  a  Frenchman,  t»m  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenlli  century;  and 
yet  they  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  escaped  the  attention  of  all  tho  histo- 
rians of  political  economy.  Indeed,  on  this,  as  on  mo-si  matter*,  sullicient 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  Voltaire,  whoso  opinions  were  more  accurate 
than  those  of  Qaanay  and  his  followers.  However,  Mr.  U'Culloch,  in  no- 
ticing ouo  of  the  economical  errors  of  Voltaire,  honestly  admits  that  Ins 
"  u[Miii,Mi.K  on  such  subjects  are,  for  tiic  most  part,  very  correct."  M'L'ut- 
Wj  I'tinri/J, <  -  i  /'"/iUciI  fonouv,  p.  :>.W.  For  pruuf  of  his  sympathy 
wi;h  Tiup.ts  elicit*  tu  establish  free  rri.tli.-,  o  ,m[:ai-i-  /,..'(.  u.,  •<<■  Vol- 
Uire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  J03,  .123,  with  Iani/cluiinji,  Mint.  mr  Fvltairt,  vol.  i. 
pp.  37 Ii,  378. 
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increase  of  food,  to  which  political  economy  has  been 
greatly  indebted  J120  a  principle  adopted  soveral  years  later 
by  Townsend,  and  then  used  by  Malthus  as  the  basis  of 
his  celebrated  work.151  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  who  dispelled  the  childish  admiration  with 
■which  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  hitherto  regarded,  and 
which  they  owed  to  those  dull  auii  learned  writers,  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  the  prin- 
cipal investigators  of  the  early  history  of  Kurope.  These 
industrious  compilers  had  collected  extensive  materials, 
which  Voltaire  turned  to  good  account,  and  by  their  aid 
overthrew  the  conclusions  at  which  tlio  authors  had  them- 
selves arrived.  In  his  works,  the  Middle  Ages  are,  for 
the  first  time,  represented  as  what  they  really  were,— a 
period  of  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  licentiousness;  a  period 
when  injuries  were  unredressed,  crime  unpunished,  and 
superstition  unrehuked.  It  may  be  said,  with  some  show 
of  justice,  that  Voltaire,  in  the  picture  he  drew,  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  did  not  sufficiently  recognize 
the  merit  of  those  truly  great  men,  who,  at  long  intervals, 
stood  hero  and  there,  like  solitary  beacons,  whoso  light 
only  made  the  surrounding  darkness  more  visible.  Still, 
after  every  allowance  for  that  exaggeration  which  a  reac- 

« /n,e  ;jca  of  thB  aitTtreut  ratios  by  which  population  and  food 
incvi-usi',  was  originally  thrown  out  by  Voltaire  ;  ami  was  picked  up  and 
expanded  into  many  a  j-omlly  yijlnuie'  by  our  English  political  cconoiuistB 
in  the  present  century."  Laing't  Sola,  Eccoud  6enes,  p.  42. 

great  works.  Still,  Townsend  is  to  lie  coiiEidere'd'  as  the  precursor  ofMnl- 
thus;  and  if  the  reader  is  :me:vfteJ  in  tracing  the  paternity  of  id  wis,  he  will 
find  Bonn  interesting  ee.un.niiial  n-inarks  in   T..ir„i„„!:l  ./,,;>,■„,■,,  il,i\  i',;h 


laire  having  preceded 
they  avoided ;  but  no 
the  ignorant  belief  o 


,o  history  of  these  opinions,  is  evidently  ignorant  of  what  was  doiio  by 
oltnire.  Sinclair's  Corrup.  vol.  i.  "  '"" 
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tion  of  opinions  always  causes,  it  is  certain  that  his  view 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  only  far  more  accurate  than 
that  of  any  preceding  writer,  but  conveys  a  much  juster 
idea  of  the  time  than  can  be  found  in  those  subsequent 
coin  [illations  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  of  modern 
antiquaries  ;  a  simple  and  plodding  race,  who  admire  the 
past  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  present,  and  who, 
spending  their  lives  amid  the  dust  of  forgotten  manu- 
scripts, think  themselves  able,  with  tho  resources  of  their 
little  learning,  to  speculate  on  the  affairs  of  men,  to  trace 
the  history  of  different  periods,  and  even  to  assign  to  each 
the  praise  it  ought  to  receive. 

With  such  writers  as  these,  Voltaire  was  always  at 
war;  and  no  one  has  done  so  much  to  lessen  the  influence 
they  once  exercised  over  even  tho  highest  branches  of 
knowledge.  There  was  also  another  class  of  dictators, 
whose  authority  this  great  man  was  equally  successful  in 
reducing,  namely,  the  old  class  of  classical  scholars  and 
commentators,  who,  from  the  middle  of  tho  fourteenth  till 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the  chief  dispensers 
of  fame,  and  were  respected  as  being  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  men  Europe  had  ever  produced.  The  first 
great  assaults  made  upon  them  were  lato  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  two  controversies  sprung  up,  of 
which  I  shall  hereafter  give  an  account,— one  in  France, 
and  one  in  England, — by  both  of  which  their  power  was 
considerably  damaged.  But  their  two  most  formidable 
opponents  were,  undoubtedly,  Locke  and  Voltaire.  The 
immense  services  rendered  by  Locke  in  lessening  the  re- 
putation of  the  old  classical  school,  will  be  examined  in 
another  part  of  this  work  ;  at  present  we  are  only  con- 
cerned with  the  steps  taken  by  Voltaire. 

The  authority  wielded  by  the  great  classical  scholars, 
rested  not  only  on  their  abilities,  which  arc  undeniable, 
hut'also  on  the  supposed  dignity  (if  their  pursuits.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  ancient  history  possessed  some  in- 
herent superiority  over  modern  history  ;  and  this  being 
taken  for  granted,  the  inference  naturally  followed,  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  one  were  more  praiseworthy  than 
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the  cultivators  of  the  other  ;  and  that  a  Frenchman,  for 
instance,  who  should  write  the  history  of  sonic  Greek  re- 
public, displayed  a  nobler  turn  of  mind  than  if  he  had 
written  the  history  of  his  own  country.  This  singular 
prejudice  had  for  centuries  been  a  traditional  notion ;  which 
men  accepted,  because  they  had  received  it  from  their 
fathers,  and  which  it  would  have  l>een  almost  an  impiety 
to  dispute.  The  result  was,  that  the  few  really  able 
writers  on  history  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  that  of 
the  ancients  ;  or,  if  they  published  an  account  of  modern 
times,  they  handled  their  theme,  not  according  to  modern 
ideas,  but  according  to  ideas  gathered  from  their  more 
favourite  pursuit.  This  confusion  of  the  standard  of  one 
age  with  the  standard  of  another,  caused  a  double  evil. 
Historians,  by  adopting  this  plan,  injured  the  originality 
of  their  own  minds  ;  and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  set  a 
bad  example  to  the  literature  of  their  country.  For,  every 
great  nation  has  a  mode  of  expression,  and  of  thought, 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  with  which  its  sympathies  are  inti- 
mately connected.  To  introduce  any  foreign  model,  how- 
ever admirable  it  may  be,  is  to  violate  this  connexion,  and 
to  impair  the  value  of  literature  by  limiting  the  scope  of 
its  action.  By  such  a  course,  the  taste  may  possibly  be 
refined,  but  the  vigour  wiil  certainly  be  weakened.  In- 
deed, the  refinement  of  the  taste  may  well  be  doubted, 
when  we  see  what  lias  taken  place  in  our  country,  where 
our  great  scholars  have  corrupted  the  English  language 
by  a  jargon  so  uncouth,  that  a  plain  man  can  hardly 
discern  the  real  lack  of  idea-s  which  their  barbarous  anil 
mottled  dialect  strives  to  hide. m    At  all  events,  it  is 

With  the  single  inception  of  Porson,  not  one  of  the  gnat  English 
scholars  has  slu.wn  m  :i;.|mri;iti,>:i  the  Until  lies  i.f  ]j  i  s  unlive  language; 
and  many  of  them,  such  as  I'atr  (in  all  his  works)  and  lientlcy  fin  his 
mad  edition  of  Milton).  Imvo  dime  every  tiling  in  their  |ji>wer  to  corrupt 
it.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  tho  principal  reason  why  well- 
educated  women  write  and  converse  in  a  purer  style  than  well-educated 
men,  is  because  they  have  not  formed  their  taste  according  to  those  ancient 
classical  standards,  which,  admirable  as  they  are  in  themiefres,  ahoiil.i  miw 
he  i[L:nj.iii.:cd  into  n  slate  of  society  unfitted  for  them.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  Cobbett,  the  most  racy  and  idiomatic  of  nil  our  writers,  nud 
Brsiine,  hy  far  the  greatest  of  our  forensic  orators,  know  little  or  nothing 
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certain,  that  every  people  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation, 
possess  in  their  own  language  ample  resources  for  ex- 
pressing  the  highest  ideas  they  aro  able  to  form  ;  and 
although,  in  matters  of  science,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
coin  such  words  as  are  more  easily  understood  in  foreign 

from  the  vernacular  speech  ;  and  it  is  a  still  graver  one, 
to  introduce  notions  and  standards  for  action,  suited  per- 
haps to  former  times,  but  which  the  march  of  society  has 
left  far  behind,  and  with  which  we  have  no  real  sympathy, 
though  they  may  excite  that  sickly  and  artificial  interest, 
whicli  the  classical  prejudices  of  early  education  still  con- 
trive to  create. 

It  was  against  these  evils  that  Voltaire  entered  the 
field.  The  wit  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  attacked 
the  dreaming  scholars  of  his  own  time,  can  only  he  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  studied  his  works.  Not,  as 
some  have  supposed,  that  he  used  these  weapons  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  argument,  still  less  that  he  fell  into  the  error 


son  more  closely  than  Voltaire,  when  reasoning  suited  his 
purpose.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  men  impervious  to 
argument  ;  men  whose  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity 
had  only  left  them  two  ideas,  namely,  that  every  thing 
old  is  right,  and  that  every  thing  new  is  wrong.  To 
argue  against  these  opinions  would  be  idle  indeed  ;  the 
only  other  resource  was,  to  make  them  ridiculous,  and 
weaken  their  influence,  by  holding  up  their  authors  to 
contempt.  This  was  one  of  the  im-ka  Volsnire  set  himself 
to  perform  ;  and  he  did  it  well.123    He,  therefore,  used 

of  any  ancient  lanfiuagc  ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  Shakespeare 
On  tin'  ?ii[>]niwil  munition  between  the  improvement  .iftastf  .mil  ilmMmly 
of  classical  models,  there  are  some  remarks  worth  attending  to  in  Jlty  i 


could  throw  tlic  :i;::n  i  f  ■■::lLv1-ly  new  criticism  upon  the  darkness  of  those 
grubbing  and  collecting  pedants.'' 


No  one  could  rea- 
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ridicule,  not  as  tlie  teat  of  truth,  but  as  the  scourge  of 
folly.  And  with  such  effect  was  the  punishment  admin- 
istered, that  not  only  did  the  pedants  and  theologians  of 
his  own  time  wince  under  the  lash,  but  even  their  suc- 
cessors feel  their  oars  tingle  when  they  read  his  biting 
words  ;  and  they  revenge  themselves  by  reviling  the  me- 
mory of  that  great  writer,  whose  works  arc  as  a  thorn 
in  their  side,  and  whose  very  name  they  hold  in  undis- 
guised abhorrence. 

These  two  classes  have,  indeed,  reasons  enough  for  the 
hatred  with  which  they  still  regard  the  greatest  french- 
man of  the  eighteenth  century.  For,  Voltaire  did  more 
than  any  other  mau-to  sap  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  classical  studies. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  discu.shins;  the  theological  opinions 
which  ho  attacked  ;  but  of  the  state  of  classical  opinions 
an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  considering  some  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  were  recorded  by  the  ancients  respect- 
ing their  history,  and  which,  until  the  appearance  of 
Voltaire,  wore  implicitly  believed  by  modern  scholars,  anil 
through  them  by  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  believed  that,  in  ancient  times,  Mars  ravished 
a  virgin,  and  that  the  offspring  of  the  intrigue  wore  no 
other  than  Romulus  and  Remus,  both  of  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  put  to  death  ;  but  they  were  fortunately  saved 
by  the  attentions  of  a  she-wolf  and  a  woodpecker  ;  the 
wtill'iriviug  them  suck,  and  the  woodpecker  protecting  them 
from  insects.  It  was,  moreover,  believed  that  Romulus 
and  Remus,  when  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  determined 
to  build  a  city,  and  that,  being  joined  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Trojan  warriors,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  Rome. 
It  was  believed  that  both  brothers  came  to  an  untimely 
end  ;  Remus  being  murdered,  and  Romulus  being  taken 
up  to  heaven  hy  his  father,  who  descended  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  midst  of  a  tempest.  The  great  scholars  then 
proceeded  to  relate  the  succession  of  several  other  kings  ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  Numa,  whose  only 
communications  with  his  wife  were  carried  on  in  a  sacred 
grove.    Another  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  was  Tullus 
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Hostilius,  who,  having  offended  the  clergy,  perished  from 
tho  effects  of  their  anger ;  his  death  being  caused  by  light- 
ning, and  preceded  by  pestilence.  Then  again,  there  was 
one  Sorvius  Tullius,  who  was  also  a  king,  and  -whoso  great- 
ness was  prognosticated  by  the  appearance  of  flames  round 
his  head  as  lie  was  sleeping  in  his  cradle.  After  this,  it 
was  hut  a  slight  matter  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  mortality 
should  be  suspended ;  we  were,  therefore,  assured  that 
those  ignorant  barbarians,  the  early  ltomaus,  passed  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  years  under  tho  government  of 
only  seven  kings,  all  of  whom  were  elected  in  the  prime 
of  life,  oijo  of  whom  was  expelled  tho  city,  and  throe  of 
whom  were  put  to  death. 

These  aro  a  few  of  the  idle  stories  in  which  the  great 
scholars  took  intense  delight,  and  which,  during  many 
centuries,  were  supposed  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
annals  of  the  Latin  empire.  Indeed,  so  universal  was 
the  credulity,  that,  until  they  wore  destroyed  by  Voltaire, 
there  were  only  four  writers  who  had  ventured  openly  to 
attack  them.  Cluverius,  Perizonius,  Pouilly,  and  liemifovt. 
were  tho  names  of  these  bold  innovators  ;  hut  by  none  of 
them  was  any  impression  made  on  the  public  mind.  The 
works  of  Cluverius  and  Perizonius,  being  composed  in 
Latin,  were  addressed  entirely  to  a  class  of  renders  who, 
infatuated  with  a  love  of  antiquity,  would  listen  to  nothing 
that  diminished  the  roputation  of  its  history.  Pouilly  and 
Beaufort  wrote  in  French ;  both  of  them,  and  especially 
Beaufort,  were  men  of  considerable  ability ;  but  their 
powers  were  not  versatile  enough  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
tirpate prejudices  which  were  so  strongly  protected,  and 
which  had  been  fostered  by  tho  education  of  many  suc- 

The  service,  therefore,  rendered  by  Voltaire  in  purging 


also  the  first  who  mingled  ridicule  with  argument,  thus 
not  only  assailing  the  system,  but  also  weakening  the  au- 
thority of  those  by  whom  the  system  was  supported.  His 
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ironv,  his  wit,  his  pungent  and  telling  sarcasms,  produced 
mure  eil'ect  than  the  gravest  argument!!  could  have  done  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
using  Those  great  resources  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him,  since  by  their  aid  he  advanced  the  interests  of  truth, 
and  relieved  men  from  sonic  of  their  most  inveterate  pre- 
judices. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  ridicule  was 
the  only  means  employed  by  Voltaire  in  effecting  this 

'  fidence,  after"1  a  careful  comparison  of  both  writers,  that 
the  most  decisive  arguments  advanced  by  Niebuhr  against 

;  the  early  history  of  Kome,  had  all  been  anticipated  by 
:    i    Voltaire  ;  in  whose  works  they  may  be  found,  by  whoever 

[  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  what  this  great  man  has 
written,  instead  of  ignorantly  railing  against  him.  With- 
out entering  into  needless  detail,  it  is  enough  to  mention 
that,  amidst  a  great  variety  of  very  ingenious  and  very 
learned  discussion,  Niebuhr  has  put  forward  several  views 
with  which  later  critics  have  been  dissatisfied  ;  but  that 
thore  are  three,  and  only  three,  principles  which  are  fun- 
damental to  his  history,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
refute.  These  are  :—  I.  That,  on  account  of  the  inevit- 
able intermixture  of  fable  essential  to  a  rude  people,  no 
nation  can  possess  trustworthy  details  respecting  its  own 
origin.  II.  That  even  such  early  documents  as  the  llo- 
mans  might  have  possessed,  had  been  destroyed  before 
they  were  incorporated  into  a  regular  history.  III.  That 
ceremonies  established  in  honour  of  certain  events  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  former  times,  were  a  proof,  not  that 
the  events  had  happened,  but  that  they  were  believed  to 
have  happened.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  early  history  of 
Homo  at  once  fell  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  these  three  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  it.  What,  however,  is  most  remark- 
able, is,  that  not  only  are  alt  three  laid  down  by  Voltaire, 
but  their  bearing  upon  Roman  history  is  distinctly  shown. 
He  says  that  no  nation  is  acquainted  with  its  own  origin; 
so  that  all  primitive  history  is  necessarily  an  invention.12* 

"'  "C'est  I'iinngi nation  wulo  qui  a  6orit  Icb  premiirea  histoires.  Non 
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He  remarks,  that  since  even  such  historical  works  as  the 
Romans  once  possessed,  were  all  destroyed  when  their 
city  was  burned,  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  ac- 
counts which,  at  a  much  later  period,  are  given  by  Livy 
and  other  compilers. 155  And,  aw  innumerable  scholars 
busied  themselves  in  collecting  evidence  respecting  cere- 
monies instituted  in  celebration  of  certain  events,  and  then 
appealed  to  the  evidence  in  order  to  prove  the  events, 
Voltaire  makes  a  rdleclii'ii  which  now  seems  very  obvious, 
but  which  these  learned  men  had  entirely  overlooked.  He 
notices,  that  their  labour  is  bootless,  because  the  date  of 
the  evidence  is,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  much  later  " 
than  the  date  of  the  event  to  which  it  refers.  In  such 
cases,  the  existence  of  a  festival,  or  of  a  monument,  proves, 
indeed,  the  belief  which  men  entertain,  but  by  no  means 
proves  the  reality  of  the  occurrence  concerning  which  the 
belief  is  held.12"  This  simple,  but  important  maxim,  is, 
even  in  our  own  days,  constantly  lost  sight  of,  while  before 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  universally  neglected.  Hence 
it  was  that  historians  were  able-  to  accumulate  fables  which 
were  believed  without  examination  ;127  it  being  altogether 

Bcukment  shunt!  pcuplc  invent!  son  origino,  ranis  il  inventn  nuaei  I'originc 
du  monde  I'jithT.''  Iiict.  Philoi.  Article  ffiiloirr,  sec.  2,  ill  lEurrri,  vol.  xl. 
p.  lt»5.  See  also  his  article  on  Chronology,  vul.  \.\xwii.  }•-.  fur  (lie  :ui- 
I>lie;ni«!i  r.f  thin  lr>  ihe  history  'if  Rome,  where  he  xiys,  "Tile  Live  ii'a  garde 
lie  (iitv  in  i[Ui-[U'  un i : n" ■. !  J . r l  1 1  l 3 n □  ^  nmiiiK-^-n  =,m  1 1  j  l t 1 1  ■  1 1 1  rjjjiic."  And  at 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  Wi,  "  tons  Its.  ih.-li]jI.  -.  su  win!  atuihiie.-  <:Ys  origiurs  illiagi- 
nairos;  ct  nucuii  n'a  toucho  k  la  veritable." 

™  "  Qu'oo  fnaso  attention  que  la  rfptiblique  romaino  a  ete  cinq  centa 
:i(L5  sans  l.i.tn.irli.;  i|'H'Tit-  l.ivi:  hii  miMii.Miq.l  „v  U:  j.rrte  iles  uitrrs  jj.otiii- 
HM.HfH.jiiL  ptiiivnr.  ;in-.r„.  Ions  ilan.  nriee::ihe.h-  Hume,"  .l-ir.  D.n.  1'hilin. 
hi  tKnrm,  vol.  xl.  p.  £U2.  At  p.  IMC,  "  cc  pcnplc,  si  rererit  en  ijijui-.u^fin 
i1.,--  imIIi.ijj  ;i.in;ii|in-s,  jl  i-lt  i:irn|  ivnrs  nniur.-  kins  hisli  l-icns.  Ainni,  il  n'cat 
pas  suj';™i:i:it  tjue  Koiiuiiu.;  air.  ett  \e  his  do  Mars,  qu'utie  loiive  ait  6ti  aa 
iiiiiii-riL-i',  .|il'l1  nil  martin'  mille  In  u nine*  rli-  urn  village  do  Home  contra 
viugt-ciuq  millc  coinbattants  du  village  dus  Cabins." 

"*  "  Par  quel  exois  de  demenco,  par  quel  opiuiMreti  absurde,  tout  do 
conipihiteiirn  urtl  iEn  vohIn  ]ii-ua\iji-  ilai;s  taut  ih'  v.ibuiith  tn 'Tints,  .jn'uhe 
fete  [lubliqua  etahlic  en  ineiniiinj  d'un  evCneineiit  utjiit  Hue  ddiKiiisiratii.ri 
de  la  v6rit6  de  let  evtnoment?"  Et*ii  mr  Ira  M»«..-.i:  hi  Ijiimret,  vol,  xv. 
p.  IOA.  Sec  also  the  suuiu  remark  nm.li.iil  to  monuments,  in  than,  cxitvii., 
(Euirct,  voL  iviii.  pp.  412-411  ;  and  aifiin,  in  vol.  xl.  pp.  203,  S04, 

"  La  plupart  des  histoires  ont  etc  crues  aans  oxauien,  et  teiie  treaiici 
o.-t  mi  prr-.  i,^'.     I-':, hiiis  i'itf'.r  |-iti.iite  .jilt,  [.liLsiiiir.  ;ivaiit  lili.  Hue 

vtstale  do  la  villa  d'Albe,  ullaut  puiscr  do  I'oau  dans  flu,  crucht,  fut  vio!6e, 
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forgotten,  that  fables,  as  Voltaire  says,  begin  to  bo  current 
in  one  generation,  are  established  iu  the  second,  become 
respectable  in  the  third,  while  in  the  fourth  generation 
temples  are  raised  in  honour  of  them.128 

I  have  been  the  moro  particular  in  stating  the  immense 
obligations  history  is  under  to  Voltaire,  because  in  Eng- 
land there  exists  against  him  a  prejudice,  which  nothing 
hut  ignorance,  or  something  worse  than  ignorance,  cau 
■  excuse  ;1M  and  because,  taking  him  on  the  whole,  ho  is 
probably  the  greatest  historian  Europe  has  yet  produced. 
In  reference,  however,  to  the  mental  habits  of  the  eigh- 

qu'elle  accoucha  do  Romulus  ct  do  Remus,  qu'ils  furcut  noun-is  par  unc 
k.uvo.  lli'.  Le  J'"UJi](j  lomr.it;  nut  eette  fn'iir  ;  i!  !:Vx;-.mmri  |mir:t  i-i  dans 
cc  ti!!!ifs-l;i  il  y  avnit  des  vestales  dans  lcLntium,  s'ii  ttait  vmuienibLLblc  que 
In  fille  d'un  mi  s-..-rliL  do  suti  convent  avec  sa  cruehe,  .'il  itait  [m.lialjte 
fiu'iiiiu  hnive  allailat  dun  infants  nit  lieu  de.  les  manger;  lo  prijugc 
sela'jlit."  ll'iH.  li.;i„*.  article.  /V,>        in  <K'.i,r,t,  ml.  -Ji.pp.  4hS,4S!l. 

™  "Lea  amateurs  dti  nierveiiie'ts  d^aient:  II  faut  bieu  que  cca  faits 
soier.it  vi-.tiri,  imi.'quc  units  do  monuments  en  sent  laprcuve.  tit  nous  disii.us  : 
II  faut  bien  qu'ils  soiont  fans,  mii-ine  :■_  ml.irahv  h?  ii  enis.  Hoe  fable  a 
queiquo  cours  dans  une  gfii)£ratioii ;  eUe  s'otablit  duns  la  seconde;  elle 
dcvieiit  respectable  dans  la  troisiiiine;  la  iniatiinae  lui  vli-ve  des  temples." 
F:-...,,.,.;.:,  .<„,- riiii\-ir,;  article  i.,  in  (AXvrvv,  vol.  nvii.pp.  138,  100. 

ln  In  tbis  ease,  an  iu  many  nilnrs,  i^aeiamv  has  ln-.'u  fm'tiliitt  1>j  bi- 
gotry;  for,  OS  Lord  Campbell  truly  says  of  Voltaire,  "since  the  French 
Kfvi.lnli.iii.  an  iii.ii.-.'Htnii.i-.ii-  ai.nn-  ,1"  tin.  authtir  has  been  in  England  tbe 
lest  of  urthodoiy  and  ^oyalgi."  C«»<p^i^Cfa/JuMim,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

aWe  oThim,  there  woa  ntTbook  iu  the  English  Language  enntuniug  even  ft 
".oicralce  acouii'.  ■jfiiiie  of  tbe  most  influential  writers  I '  .  n  i  L-  h_-  h;n  j. reduced. 
This  iviirk  of  Lord  Brougham's,  though  a  middling  performance,  is  at  least 
ati  honest  inic,  and,  as  ii  harriiwi in*  wi:h  lao  geneva!  spirit  of  our  time,  it 
    '-     'io  says,  of  Voltaire,  "nor  can 


is  |iii.!..ililv  had  cuasiliinblc  weight . 
.1-  mm-  -iiita'  l:.e  days  if  T.-.uhcr  1  ..■  nai 


 n  Ly  a  ceit-bi-sitfl  writer  nearly  a  generation  ago.    in  I'-Sl,  Lenuiuicr 

wrote  thee  innar^al.le,  and,  :u-  ihe  result  has  proved,  prophetic  wi.rds: 
'■  11  est  temps  do  ivvet:iv  a  des  -ciuilutns  >'a-  respect  ne-:\  pour  la  uieiuoire 
de  Voltaire.  .  .  .  Voltaire  a  fait  pour  la  F  ranee  ce  que  Leibnitz  a  fait  pour 
l'AH.iiiajae  ;  pendant  mii.-iparts  de  -ii:ele  i!  a  tquesi'iiLe  smi  pavs,  rui...aut 
ft  la  manicro  do  Luther  et  do  Napoleon  ;  ii  CBtdistiti6  k  survivre  klnon  des 

paroles  dcdateaun-'c.-i  s-,tr  le  la-oie  de  tit  h  'tiinu'."  I/n.nititr,  J'!.lw>r/.ir 
tin  Ilruil,  vol,  i.  p.  lull.     l.'"iii]>ari:  lite  [rl>\ii:i.!  inlujv  in  /,■.,, y^.'.ic,./, 
H-.FViiiV-w,  J/e..'<iiV.v  nf  I'd'. „-,-,-,  v,>L  ii.  pp.  :l--,':}s:i,  with  the  remarks  of 
Saint-Lambert,  in  Mi»\.  <!' ':'j,ii."i/,  vol.  i.  p.  S03. 
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teenth  century,  it  is  important  to  show,  that  in  the  same 
period  similar  comprehensiveness  was  being  displayed  by 
other  French  historians  ;  so  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  we  shall  find  that  a  large  share  of  what  is  effected, 
even  by  the  most  eminent  men,  is  duo  to  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  they  live. 

The  vast  labours  of  Voltaire  towards  reforming  the  old 
method  of  writing  history,  were  greatly  aided  by  thoso 
important  worts  which  Montesquieu  put  forward  during 
the  same  period.  In  1 734,m  this  remarkable  man  pub- 
lished what  may  be  truly  called  the  first  book  in  which 
there  can  be  found  anv  information  concerning  the  real 
history  of  Rome ;  because  it  is  also  the  first  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  ancient  world  are  treated  in  a  largo  and 
comprehensive  spirit.131  Fourteen  years  later,  thero  ap- 
peared, by  the  same  author,  the  Spirit  uf  Laws;  a  more 
famous  production,  hut,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  greater 
one.  The  immense  merit  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is,  indeed, 
incontestable,  and  cannot  l>e  affected  by  the  captious  at- 
tempts made  to  diminish  it  by  those  minute  critics,  who 
seem  to  think  that  when  they  detect  the  occasional  errors 
of  a  great  man,  they  in  sortie  degree  reduce  him  to  their 
own  level.  It  is  not  such  petty  cavilling  which  can  destroy 
lit  European  reputation  ;  and  the  noble  work  of  Mon- 
tesquieu will  long  survive  all  attacks  of  this  kind,  because 
its  large  and  suggestive  generalisations  would  retain  their 
value  even  if  the  particular  facts  of  which  the  illustrations 
consist  were  all  unfounded.132    Still,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 

Vie  iU  Jfontttjititu,  p.  "v.,  preEsed  to  his  works. 
■:-  Ho:"»:v  .V.!iLt(;.-i;uiuu,  '.Ik  c.ulv  f.vu  ;".'nt  iliin!-a  i-.=  iv  [id  ]u:l  if:il[y  s-.n- 
dii'il  R'jmiltt  history  ivtiv  ^r«vlii:r.v]li  :nil  Vi,'  >  :  )>:it  Miiri'liiiivclli  isiil  js.jt. 


Silltury.l,  rn.,i-f!,.Vi;r,  IV-iu  tb;  f. 
with  the  practical  utility  of  hi 


in  ■■■  i1  i!*'  f   .in  i  f.         iii'iii-i  i  i  i  ■  ".  .,         'i-  <■< 

/'A pnrt  ii.  vtil.  i.  p.  1M;  and  in  L\>.n!,,  I'l:ih.~^hk  JWIik,  vol.  iv. 
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lieve,  that  in  point  of  original  thought  it  is  barely  equal 
to  his  earlier  work,  though  it  is  unquestionably  the  fruit 
of  much  greater  reading.  Without,  however,  instituting 
a  comparison  between  them,  our  present  object  is  merely 
to  consider  the  contributions  they  jointly  contain  towards 
a  right  understanding  of  history,  and  the  way  in  which 
those  contributions  are  connected  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  this  point  of  view,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Mon- 
tesquieti,  two  leading  peculiarities.  The  first  is,  the  com- 
plete rejection  of  those  personal  anecdotes,  and  those  trivial 
details  respecting  individuals,  which  belong  to  biography, 
but  with  which,  as  Montesquieu  clearly  saw,  history  lias 
no  concern.  The  other  peculiarity  is,  the  very  remark- 
able attempt  which  he  first  made  to  effect  a(i  union  be- 
tween the  history  of  man  and  those  sciences  which  deal 
with  tlic  external  world.  As  these  are  the  two  great 
characteristics  of  the  method  adopted  by  Montesquieu,  it 
will  he  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them,  before  wo 
can  understand  the  place  he  really  occupies,  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Voltaire  had  strongly  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  reforming  history,  by  paying 
more  attention  to  the  liistorv  <  if  the  people,  and  less  atten- 
tion to  that  of  their  political  and  military  rulers.  We  have 
also  seen,  that  thh  great  improvement  was  so  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  it  was  generally  and  quickly 
adopted,  and  thus  became  an  indication  of  those  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  of  which  it  was  in  reality  a  result.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Montesquieu  should  have 
taken  the  same  course,  even  before  the  movement  had 
been  clearly  declared;  since  he,  like  most  great  thinkers, 
was  a  ri.'|H'cwn;a(ive  of  the  intellectual  condition,  and  a 
satisfier  of  the  intellectual  wants,  of  the  age  in  which  he 

But,  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Montesquieu 

|>!>.  2     i);,  2(11.    Compare  CLirtn  Centte,  7'mi'ie  ife  Ugid-tlion,  vol.  i. 

it.  l&'i,  Willi  .l/.l'-r,  /■:</„  ;/  ,/..<  Iiisliut I l'o;M  Jlltti,-i,tiret,  Vul.  i,  [i,  Isi.  IVNpuCI- 
ug  the  vast  Innontfons  he  Introduced. 
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in  this  matter,  is,  that  with  him  a  contempt  for  those 
details  respecting  courts,  ministers,  and  princes,  in  which 
ordinary  compilers  take  great  delight,  was  accompanied 
by  an  equal  contempt  for  other  details  which  arc  really 
interesting,  because  they  concern  the  mental  habits  of 
the  few  truly  eminent  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
appeared  oil  the  stage  of  public  life.  This  was  because 
Montesquieu  perceived  that,  though  these  things  are  very 
interesting,  they  are  also  very  unimportant.  He  knew, 
what  no  historian  before  him  had  even  suspected,  that  in 
the  great  march  of  human  affairs,  individual  peculiarities 
count  for  nothing;  and  that,  therefore,  the  historian  has 
no  business  with  them,  but  should  leave  them  to  the  bio- 
grapher, to  whose  province  they  properly  belong.  The 
consequence  is,  that  not  only  does  lie  treat  the  most  pow- 
erful princes  with  such  disregard,  as  to  relate  the  reigns 
of  six  emperors  in  two  lines,1,13  but  he  constantly  enforces 
the  necessity,  even  in  the  ease  of  eminent  men,  of  subor- 
dinating their  special  influence  to  the  more  general  influ- 
ence of  the  surrounding  society-  Thus,  many  writers  had 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  ambition 
of  Caasar  and  Pompcy,  and  particularly  to  the  deep 
schemes  of  Csesar.  This,  Montesquieu  totally  denies. 
According  to  his  view  of  history,  no  great  alteration  can 
be  effected,  except  by  virtue  of  a  long  train  of  antece- 
dents, where  alone  we  are  to  seek  the  cause  of  what  to 
a  superficial  eye  is  the  work  of  individuals.  The  repub- 
lic, therefore,  was  overthrown,  not  by  Ciosar  and  Fompey. 
but  by  that  state  of  things  which" made  the  success  of 
Ctcsar  and  Pompey  possible.131  It  is  thus  that  the  events 
which  ordinary  historians .  relate,  are  utterly  valueless. 
Such  events,  instead  of  being  causes,  are  merely  the  oc- 


<••  Ibid.  chap,  xi.,  in  (Euttra  .h  Uanttmiea,  pp.  149-103.  Compare 
:i  ru:l;ir  rt'iiiiLck,  ri.sj.ni:iM;  l.'ln.iliir  XII.,  in  l:'.<jifit  del  Lain,  livre  r,  chap,  xii 
(Euvrti,  p.  2G0, 
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casiona  on  which  the  real  causes  act.135  TLey  may  be 
called  the  accidents  of  history ;  anil  they  must  bo  treated 
as  subservient  to  those  vast  and  comprehensive  conditions, 
by  which  alone  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  are  ultimately 
governed.1311 

This,  then,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesquieu, 
that  he  effected  a  complete  separation  between  biography 
and  history,  and  taught  historians  to  study,  not  the  pe- 
culiarities of  individual  character,  but  the  general  aspect 
of  the  society  in  which  the  peculiarities  appeared.  If  this 
remarkable  man  had  accomplished  nothing  further,  he 
would  have  rendered  nn  incalculable  service  to  history,  by 
pointing  out  how  one  of  its  most  fertile  sources  of  error 
might  be  safely  removed.  And  although,  unhappily,  we 
have  not  yet  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  example,  this  is 
because  his  successors  have  rarely  had  the  capacity  of 
rising  to  so  high  a  getK-ra'.iziuion  :  it  is,  however,  certain, 
that  since  his  time,  an  approximation  towards  such  ele- 
vated views  may  be  noticed,  even  among  those  inferior 
writers  who,  for  want  of  sufficient  grasp,  arc  unable  to 
adopt  them  to  their  full  extent. 

In  addition  to  this,  Montesquieu  made  another  great 
advance  in  the  method  of  treating  history.  He  was  the 
first  who,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  a  country  and  its  jurisprudence,  called 
in  the  aid  of  physical  knowledge,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
the  character  of  any  given  civilization  is  modified  by  the 
action  of  the  external  world.  In  his  work  on  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  he  studies  the  way  in  which  both  the  civil  and  po- 
litical legislation  of  a  people  arc  naturally  connected  with 

114  On  the  difference  between  cause  and  occasion,  boo  Gra;iJtur  tt  Dt- 
fill,  cliap.  i.  p.  128, 

>■  "  Ilj-adeacauscSKtiiiinles,  e'.Ii  nun-ales,  suit  iilij-fiiMics.ijiii  agiesent 
dims  choque  monarchic-,  T'clcvcnt,  Li  raaiiiticinient,  im  pi-icipittut ;  hius 
Us  accidents  sunt  Eoumis  A  ces  causes;  et  si  le  hasani  A' una  li:iiai]t,',  c'e.ta- 
iiii-c  cr.iiv  lv.vtitikioiT,  :i  >-.;ii:.:  un  t-:at,  il  v  jvm'!  nne  rau-c  i;c\crak-  .|ui 
f.lirnu  que  CL-t  5l.il  .liivuit  ]H;vii-  uiii!  -■.■nil-  iui'.iLiili'.  Kn  nn  mi. I,  ]\i]ln>i- 
prmcipnle  eti  trail  )■_■  r.vec  cilt  ;  .iss  li-i  :,i-tidi-iils  pai-licutics-i"  </,-■■,,./.  il  Dint,!, 
tks  !.',.-!,.,.ti:,j,  dim  xviii.  p.  178. 
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thoir  climate,  soil,  and  food.137  It  is  true,  that  in  this  vast 
enterprise  lie  almost  entirely  Failed;  but  this  was  because 
meteorology,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  were  still  too 
backward  to  admit  of  such  an  undertaking.  Tins,  however, 
affects  the  value  only  of  his  conclusions,  not  of  Ins  method; 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  see  the  great  thinker  tracing 
the  outline  of  a  plan,  which,  in  the  then  state  of  knowledge, 
it  was  impossible  to  fdl  up,  and  the  completion  of  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  the  riper  experience  and  more 
powerful  resources  of  a  later  age.  Thus  to  anticipate  the 
march  of  the  human  intellect,  and,  as  it  .were,  forestal 
its  subsequent  acquisitions,  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to 
the  writings  of  Montesquieu  a  certain  fragmentary  and  pro- 
visional appearance,  which  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  a  profoundly  speculative  genius  dealing  with  materials 
that  were  intractable,  simply  because  science  had  not  yet 
reduced  them  to  order  by  generalizing  the  laws  of  their 
phenomena.  Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  the  inferences 
drawn  by  Montesquieu  arc  untenable ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  regarding  the  effect  of  diet  in  stimulating  popu- 
lation by  increasing  the  fecundity  of  women,133  and  the 
effect  of  climate  in  altering  the  proportion  between  the 
births  of  the  sexes. IM  In  other  cases,  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance with  barbarous  nations  has  sufficed  to  correct 
his  conclusions,  particularly  those  concerning  the  effect 
which  he  supposed  climate  to  produce  on  individual  cha- 
racter ;  for  wo  have  now  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that 
he  was  wrong  in  asserting140  that  hot  climates  make  people 
unchaste  and  cowardly,  while  cold  climates  make  them 
virtuous  and  brave. 

These,  indeed,  arc  comparatively  u-iiiiug  objections,  be- 
cause, in  all  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  the  main 

'"  De  VE'prit  Ja  L?i>,  books  liv.  lo  ivlii.  inclusive;  in  iEurr-s,  tt. 

300-33U. 

Rid.  livrc  XNiii.  iS:a\>.  xiii.  p.  :jiJi,  Corasaro  HunUtrfi,  Traiti  dc  I'Ky- 
rialoi/if,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

,!'  Ibid,  litre  svi.  ekip.  iv.,  anil  livrc  xxiii.  d::ij>.  sii.  pp.  317,  335. 
'»  /Oil.  lives  liv,  chap,  ii.,  livro  xvii.  chap,  ii.,  and  tlaewbere. 
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difficulty  is,  not  to  discover  facts,  but  to  discover  the  true 
method  according  to  which  the  laws  of  the  facts  may  be  as- 
certained.1'11 In  thin,  Muiitesqiueu  performed  a  double  ser- 
vice, since  he  not  only  enriched  history,  but  also  strength- 
ened its  foundation,  lie  enriched  history  by  incorporating 
with  it  physical  inquiries;  and  he  strengthened  history  by 
ing  it  from  biography,  and  thus  freeing  it  from  de- 
ich  are  always  unimportant,  and  often  unauthentic. 
And  although  he  committed  the  error  of  studying  the 
influence  of  nature  over  men  considered  as  individuals, 1,3 
lather  than  over  men  considered  as  an  aggregate  society, 
this. arose  principally  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  time,  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  more  complicated  study  had 
not  yet  been  created.  Those  resources,  as  I  have  shown, 
are  political  economy  and  statistics :  political  economy 
supplying  the  means  of  connecting  the  laws  of  physical 
agents  with  the  laws  of  the  inequality  of  wealth,  and, 
therefore,  with  a  great  variety  of  social  disturbances;  while 
statistics  enable  us  to  verify  those  laws  in  their  widest  ex- 
tent, and  to  prove  how  completely  tho  volition  of  indivi- 
dual men  is  controlled  by  their  antecedent.-;,  and  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that  Montesquieu  should 
fail  in  his  magnificent  attempt  to  unite  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  with  the  laws  of  external  nature.  He  failed, 
partly  because  the  sciences  of  external  nature  were  too 
backward,  and  partly  because  those  other  branches  of 
knowledge  which  connect  nature  with  man  were  still  un- 
formed. For,  as  to  political  economy,  it  had  no  existence 
as  a  science  until  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
in  1776,  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Montesquieu. 

On  the  supreme  importance  of  method,  see  my  defence  of  Jiiohnt  in 
the  next  chapter. 

m  How  completely  futile  this  was,  as  regard)  remits,  is  evident  from 
the  f;u-l,  that  a  hundred  years  after  he  wrote,  we,  with  all  our  increased 
knowledge,  can  affirm  nothing  positively  respecting  the  direct  action  of 
climate,  food,  and  soil,  in  nu'dLfviU';  v.  divjdmit  da--.u,ii.,v  l.  Ih-ni-li  1:  ]n=, 
I  trust,  appeared  in  the  Fecund  chapter  of  this  Introduction,  that  koiiic- 
thiog  can  be  ascertained  respecting  their  indirect  action,  that  is,  their  ac- 
tion on  individual  minds  through  the  medium  of  social  mid  economical 
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As  to  statistics,  their  philosophy  is  a  still  moro  recent 
creation,  since  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  years  that 
they  have  been  systematically  applied  to  social  phenomena ; 
the  earlier  statisticians  being  merely  a  body  of  industrious 
collectors,  groping  in  the  dark,  bringing  together  facts  of 
every  kind  without  selection  or  method,  and  whoso  labours 
were  consequently  unavailable  for  those  important  purposes 
to  which  they  have  been  successfully  applied  during  the 
present  generation. 

Only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  Turgot  delivered  those  celebrated  lectures,  of  which 
it  has  been  said,  that  in  them  he  created  the  philosophy 
of  history.113  This  praise  is  somewhat  exaggerated ;  for  in 
the  most  important  matters  relating  to  the  philosophy  of 
his  subject,  ho  takes  the  same  view  as  Montesquieu;  and 
Montesquieu,  besides  preceding  him  in  point  of  time,  was 
his  superior  certainly  in  learning,  perhaps  in  genius.  Still, 
the  merit  of  Turgot  is  immense;  and  he  belongs  to  that 
extremely  small  class  of  men,  who  have  looked  at  history 
comprehensively,  and  have  recognised  the  almost  bound- 
less knowledge  needed  for  its  investigation.  In  this  respect, 
his  method  is  identical  with  that  of  Montesquieu,  since  both 
of  these  great  men  excluded  from  their  scheme  the  personal 
details  which  ordinary  historians  accumulate,  and  concen- 
trated their  attention  upon  those  largo  general  causes,  by 
the  operation  of  which  the  destinies  of  nations  are  perma- 
nently affected.  Turgot  clearly  perceived,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  variety  of  events  produced  by  the  play  of 
human  passions,  there  is  amid  this  apparent  confusion,  a 
principle  of  order,  and  a  regularity  of  march,  not  to  be 
mistaken  by  thoso  whose  grasp  is  firm  enough  to  seize  the 
history  of  man  as  a  complete  and  single  whole.'44    It  is 


...  ...  ITS' i  1:l  ii]ii]i,-ophic  rtc  niisti.itv  ilwis      deux  difc<mra 

prononces  en  ft.rli'umu."  fW/.i,  Wi'.f.  </-  I".  Ftiii»*o/>iiir,  T.  sirie,  vol.  i.  p. 
147.  Thtrc  in  a  short  notico  of  tboso  Btriking  productions  in  Condon*,  Vir 
U-lfl. 

can  be  bettor  than  his  summary  of  this  vast  coucoption : 
Bont  eiichalnea  par  uiie  suite  lie  causes  et  d'effeta  qui  lieut 
i;  l>  wiv.  ijui  1'uiit  iiren-dO."  Nr-wi  DUcouri  tn  &r- 
ade  SFui-jot,  yoI.  ii.p.53.   Every  thing  Turgot  wrote  on  hia- 
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true  that  Turgot,  subsequently  engaged  in  political  life, 
never  possessed  sufficient  leisure  to  fill  up  the  splendid 
outline  of  what  he  so  successfully  sketched:  but  though, 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan  he  fell  short  of  Montesquieu, 
still  the  analogy  between  the  two  men  is  obvious,  as  also 
is  their  relation  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  They,  as 
well  as  Voltaire,  were  the  unconscious  advocates  of  the 
democratic  movement,  inasmuch  as  they  discountenanced 
the  homage  which  historians  had  formerly  paid  to  indivi- 
duals, and  rescued  history  from  being  a  mere  recital  of 
the  deeds  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  At  the 
same  time,  Turgot,  by  the  captivaimg  pivspirts  which  ho 
held  out  of  future  progress,11-^  and  by  the  picture  which 
he  drew  of  the  capacity  of  society  to  improve  itself,  in- 
creased the  impatience  which  his  countrymen  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  against  that  despotic  government,  in  whose 
presence  amelioration  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  These,  and 
similar  speculations,  which  now  for  the  first  time  appeared 
in  French  literature,  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual classes,  cheered  them  under  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  and  emboldened  them  to  the 
arduous  enterprise  of  leading  on  the  people  to  attack  the 
institutions  of  their  native  land.  Thus  it  was,  that  in 
France  every  thing  tended  to  the  same  result.  Every  thing 
indicated  the  approach  of  sonic  sharp  and  terrible  struggle, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  present  should  war  with  tho 
spirit  of  tho  past;  and  in  which  it  should  be  finally  settled, 
whether  the  people  of  France  could  free  themselves  from 
the  chains  in  which  they  had  long  been  held,  or  whether, 

tory  is  n  development  of  this  pregnant  sentence.  That  he  understood  flio 
nece«sity  of  rm  historian  bring  acquainted  with  physical  science,  and  with 

dent  in  his  fragment,  La  Qfcmpkie  Pelilique,  in  (Eui-ra,  vol.  ii'  pp.  lfiC- 
208.  It  is  nil  slight  [.n..:.f  (.f  Us  ji(  Hut-al  s;!!::ui:v.  th-,1  i]]  17V  i  lit.  liiitimtly 
foretold  the  freedom  of  the  American  ci On i ['_■-.  CumpiU^  (AV. -,-,.( ,h:  Tnr-i*\ 
vol.  ii.  p,  Gfi,  with  Jftm.  mr  Tstyet,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

"*  A  confidence  which  is  apparent  in  Us  fi'oii'iniiol  ns  well  .is  in  his 
Instorical  works.  In  1SI1,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  writes,  that  Turgot  "had 
more  comprehensive  views  of  the  progress  of  society  than  any  man  since 
Bacon  :"  .l/cm.  i.i  if,-: eh', it. v,-.l.  ii.  |..  y:.v,\  and  m:  a  similar  remark  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  I'hitos.  e.f  {he  Mint!,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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missing  their  iiiin,  they  were  doomed  to  sink  still  lower  in. 
that  ignominious  vassalage,  which  makes  even  the  most 
splendid  periods  ui'  their  political  history  a  warning  and  a 
lesson  to  the  civilized  world. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


PflOXIKiTE  C«CSES  OF  THE  1'nF.HCLT  REVOLUTION  AFTER  TBE  MlDDLE  OF  Tllft 
EIGHTEENTH  CeNTCHT. 

In  tho  last  chapter  but  one,  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain 
what  those  circumstances  were  which,  almost  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
French  Revolution.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been, 
that  the  French  intellect  was  stimulated  into  activity  by 
the  examples  and  teachings  of  England  ;  and  that  this 
stimulus  caused,  or  at  all  events  encouraged,  a  great  breach 
between  the  government  of  France  and  its  literature  ;■ — a 
breach  the  more  remarkable,  because  during  tho  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  literature,  notwithstanding  its  temporary 
brilliancy,  had  been  invariably  submissive,  and  had  inti- 
mately allied  itself  with  the  government,  which  was  always 
ready  to  reward  its  services.  We  have  also  seen  that,  this 
rupture  having  arisen  between  the  governing  classes  and 
the  intellectual  classes,  it  followed,  that  the  former,  true 
to  their  ancient  instincts,  began  to  chastize  that  spirit  of 
inquiry  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed  :  hence  those 
persecutions  which,  with  hardly  a  single  exception,  were 
directed  against  every  man  of  letters,  and  hence  too  those 
systematic  attempts  to  reduce  literature  to  a  subserviency 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  held  under  Louis  XIV. 
It  has,  moreover,  appeared,  that  the  great  Frenchmen  of 
tho  eighteenth  century,  though  smarting  from  the  injuries 
constantly  inflicted  on  them  by  the  governmeut  and  the 
church,  abstained  from  attacking  .the  government,  but 
directed  all  their  hostility  against  the  church.  This  ap- 
parent anomaly,  of  the  religious  institutions  being  assailed, 


Di  j  ii:c-"J  13,' 
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and  the  politicJLl  institutions  being  spared,  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  perfectly  natural  circumstance,  arising  out  of  tho 
antecedents  of  the  French  nation  ;  and  an  attempt  lias 
been  made  to  explain  what  those  antecedents  were,  and 
how  they  acted.  In  the  present  chapter,  I  purpose  to 
complete  this  inquiry  by  examining  tho  next  great  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  French  mind.  It  was  needful  that, 
before  both  church  and  state  could  fall,  men  should 
change  the  ground  of  their  hostility,  and  should  attack 
political  abuses  with  the  zeal  they  had  hitherto  reserved 
for  religious  ones.  The  question,  therefore,  now  arises,  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  this  change  took  place, 
and  the  period  when  it  actually  occurred. 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great 
change  are,  as  wo  shall  presently  see,  very  complicated  ; 
and,  as  they  have  never  yet  been  studied  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  I  shall,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
volume,  examine  them  at  considerable  length.  On  this 
point  it  will,  I  think,  be  practicable  to  arrive  at  some 
precise  and  well-defined  results  respecting  the  history  of 
tho  French  Revolution.  But  the  other  point,  namely,  the 
time  at  which  the  change  took  place,  is  not  only  much 
more  obscure,  hut  by  its  nature  will  never  admit  of  com- 
plete precision.  This,  however,  is  a  deficiency  it  possesses 
in  common  with  every  other  change  in  the  history  of 
man.  The  circumstances  of  each  change  may  always  bo 
known,  provided  the  evidence  is  ample  and  authentic.  But 
no  amount  of  evidence  can  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
change  itself.  That  to  which  attention  is  usually  drawn 
by  the  compilers  of  history  is,  not  the  change,  but  is 
merely  the  external  result  which  follows  the  change.  The 
real  history  of  the  human  race  is  the  history  of  tenden- 
cies which  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  not  of  events 
which  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  no  historical  epoch  will  ever  admit  of  that  chrono- 
logical precision  familiar  to  antiquaries  and  genealogists. 
The  death  of  a  prince,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  the  change 
of  a  dynasty,  are  matters  which  fall  entirely  within  tho 
province  of  the  senses ;  and  the  moment  in  which  they 
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happen  can  be  recorded  by  tlie  most  ordinary  observers. 
lSut  those  great  intellectual  revolutions  upon  which  all 
other  revolutions  are  based,  cannot  be  measured  by  so 
simple  a  standard.  To  trace  the  movements  of  the  human 
mtnd,  it  is  necessary  to  couteinplate  it  under  several 
aspects,  and  then  coordinate  the  results  of  what  we  have 
separately  studied.  By  this  means  wo  arrive  at  certain 
general  conclusions,  which,  like  the  ordinary  estimate  of 
averages,  increase  in  value  in  proportion  as  we  increase 
the  number  of  instances  from  which  they  are  collected. 
That  this  is  a  safe  and  available  method,  appears  not  only 
from  the  history  of  physical  knowledge,1  but  also  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  the  basis  of  the  empirical  maxims  by  which 
all  men  of  sound  understanding  arc  guided  in  those  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  life  to  which  the  generalizations  of 
science  have  not  yet  been  applied.  Indeed  such  maxims, 
which  are  highly  valuable,  and  which  in  their  aggregate 
form  what  is  called  common  sense,  are  never  collected 
with  any  thing  like  the  precautions  that  the  philosophic 
historian  ought  to  feel  himself  bound  to  employ. 

The  real  objection,  therefore,  to  generalizations  re- 
spurring  the  development  of  the  intellect  of  a  nation  is, 
not  that  they  want  certainty,  but  that  they  lack  precision. 
This  is  just  the  point  at  which  the  historian  diverges  from 
the  annalist.  That  the  English  intellect,  for  example,  is 
gradually  becoming  more  democratic,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
more  liberal,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  crown  of  this  coun- 
try is  worn  by  Queen  Victoria.  But  though  both  these 
statements  are  equally  certain,  the  latter  statement  is 
more  precise.  .We  can  tell  the  very  day  on  which  the 
Queen  ascended  tho  throne  ;  the  moment  of  her  death 
will  he  known  with  equal  precision  ;  and  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  many  other  particulars  respecting  her  will  ho 
minutely  and  accurately  preserved.  In  tracing,  however, 
the  growth  uf  English  liberalism,  all  such  exactness  deserts 
us.    We  can  point  out  the  year  in  which  the  licform  Bill 

1  For  a  iin|>ii!iii'  lmt  iiliK;  vi,.-'.v  nf  tin-  viilHi;  uf  iLviM-ngi-ji  in  eciiiniilic  [li- 
quifies, sec  llirtchilt  IJiic.  oil  Sot.  Vhitoi.  pp.  21B-S1D. 
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was  passed;  but  who  can  point  out  thejoar  in  which  the  [/ 
lleform  Bill  first  became  necessary  ?  In  the  same  way, 
that  the  Jews  will  be  admitted  into  parliament,  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  the  Catholics  have  been  admitted.  Both 
theso  measures  are  the  inevitable  result  of  that  increasing 
iiKliilertjiicc  to  tlienli.^iettl  disputes,  which  must  now  be 
obvious  to  every  man  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes. 
But  while  we  know  the  hour  in  which,  the  bill  for  Catholic 
emancipation  received  the  assent  of  the  crown,  there  is  no 
one  now  living  who  can  tell  even  the  year  in  which  simi- 
lar justice  will  be  granted  to  the  Jews.  Both  events  arc 
equally  certain,  but  both  events  are  not  equally  precise. 

This  distinction  between  certainty  and  precision  I 
have  stated  at  some  length,  because  it  seems  to  be  little 
understood,5  and  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  now  before  us.  The  fact  of  the  French  intel- 
lect having,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  passed  through 
two  totally  distinct  epochs,  can  be  proved. by  every  de- 
scription of  evidence;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  tho 
precise  time  when  one  epoch  succeeded  tho  other.  All 


o  be  found  in  any  other.  Tliir  rrrn  lists  prnlulilv  arisen,  aa  Locke 
suggests,  from  confusing  clearness  with  certainty.  I.'w.,',,,,  Ilmami  Cmitr- 
sf-imUmi,  book  iy.  chop.  ii.  sees.  9  aud  10,  in  Hori'j,  ml.  it.  pp.  7:i,  71.  Sec 
al*>  ''„',„;,,  Phil,,.:  !'„:  v.,1.  i.  p.  Ki;»,  where  it.  is  justly  uWri-eil,  that  all 
branches  of  knowledge  ciipnku  or"  !.dn_'  I ;l  inii.  ^lenccs  admit  of 

i  certainly,  lint  lint  uf  eipial  precision :  "si,  d'apria  ['explication  pre- 
u l -. i-. :  1 1 1- ,  }>:s  diverges  sciences  doivent  ncccssaircmcut  presenter  line  precision 
tlv'-iiii'iralc,  il  n'en  est  nnllt'ni.'nt  ail, si  .If  lenr  ivrtitinlc."  This  is  liandli'd 
unsatisfactorily  by  Montucla  (Hill,  tin  MulA- "j«»f.  vd.  i.  p.  whosaya,  that 
(lie  pi-itn-inil  cause  i if  ilic  p-inliav  ;:i.'!'t;iiniv  reached  by  the  mathematician 
is,  that  "d'une  idfc  claire  il  nt?  deduit  i|tie  des  coareipiciii-e*  ehires  ft  in- 


cut villi. ies."  Sinii  k;rlv,  t.'i::]  .'.  m'.li  i  /.;.'-■'''  Si  J''.'.',  vl.  iii.  p.  :i.  7)  :  "nav 
the  very  essence  of  truth  here  is  this  cleav  p,ie,,[  tihilirv.  inielliediility." 
On  the  other  hand,  Knut,  a  far  deeper  thinker,  av,,i,led  ti:is  confusion,  by 


nil  nil;  i,!!in  lii-.nil,  nam,  a  l;iv  ceivv:'  Li, inker.  av.,i,l,.:l  i-i.-  c-  -Ti iju ,  ny 
making  liiatliematio;i!  dtaruess  the  murk  "f  a  t-i.-l  (.f  certainly  rather  than 
of  ,1  ili-ii'-y  of  it:  "  l>ie  m;nii..-i:i;itiri.-lie  '.toviy.-heit  hei.-st  nncli  Kvi.lc.ii/,  v.'-.-i: 
tin  intuitive*  F.vkenlitniss  klnrerist,  alsein  di;i'ttrsives.  I  >t>;rleieji  al.u  l„:idcs, 
das  matheinatiscUe  und  das  philosophische  Vernunftcrkcnntnias,  nu  tich 
gleich  gewica  ist,  so  ist  doch  die  Art  dcr  Oewissheit  in  beiden  verschied'cii," 
.Uf,d;  f.'iii'i  ir-i„:i,  see.,  in  K,i,d'i  Hrrty,  vol.  i.  p.  :iU!i.  i  in  the  npinieii.-* 
i-f  (In.-  aneients  n-|,t  eti::;7  ivi  tisiiiti-,  compare  M"!!:;;  Jfi.-!.  it,  I' Knit  A'Ab.,:- 
.a.'lni;  vol.  i.  p.  ltd,  Willi  A' tti-!.  .!/:!'.'■  ul  J'!„'i,3.  vul.  ii.  [>.■!'!,  Vol. 
iii.  pp.  74, 4211,427,  48-1,  U14. 
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that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare  the  different  indications 
which  the  history  of  that  age  presents,  and  arrive  at 
an  approximation  which  may  guide  future  inquirers.  It 
would  perhaps  be  more  prudent  to  avoid  making  any  par- 
ticular statement ;  but  as  the  employment  of  dates  seems 
necessary  to  bring  such  matters  clearly  before  the  mind, 
I  will,  by  way  of  provisional  hypothesis,  fix  on  the  year 
1750,  as  the  period  when  those  agitations  of  society  which 
caused  the  French  Revolution  entered  into  tlieir  second 
and  political  stage. 

That  this  was  about  the  period  when  the  great  move- 
ment, hitherto  directed  against  the  church,  began  to  be 
turned  against  the  state,  is  an  inference  which  many 
circumstances  seem  to  warrant.  We  know  on  the  best 
authority,  that  towards  the  year  1 750,  the  French  began 
their  celebrated  inquiries  respecting  political  economy,3 
and  that  in  their  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a  science,  they 
were  led  to  perceive  the  immense  injury  which  the  in- 
terference of  government  bad  produced  on  the  material 
interests  of  the  country.4  Hence  a  conviction  arose  that, 
even  in  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  authority 
possessed  by  tho  rulers  of  France  was  mischievous,  since 
it  enabled  them,  under  the  notion  of  protecting  commerce, 
to  trouble  the  freedom  of  individual  action,  aud  to  prevent 
trade  from  running  into  those  profitable  channels  which 

■  "Vers  1750,  dcus  hommcs  de  gfnie,  observateuro  judicieui  ct  pro- 
tends, conduits  par  DDI  force  d  attention  tris-soutenuc  a  une  logique  rigour- 
cnue,  mimes  d'un  noble  amour  pour  la  pi  trie  ct  p^our  I'humiiiite,  M.  Ques- 

choses  n'indiqucrait  pas  unts  science  de  I'oconomio^olitiquc,  ct  quels  ecraient 

p.  310.^  SL  Blioqui  (Iliti^iUVEmnomu  Politic^,  vol.  li.  gJSj  also  says, 

tragedies,  do  comedies,  d'op^ra,  de  rontons,  d'hhtoires  romane'sqirus,  de  re- 
flciious  morales  pins  romanesques  encore,  et  de  disputes  thiologiqUel  MI 
la  grace  ct  sur  lea  convulsions,  so  mit  cutin  ii  raisonncr  sur  les  bl6s." 

*  The  revolutionary  tendency  of  this  economical  movement  is  noticed  in 
AUnn't  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  1S4,  186;  where,  however,  its  commencement  is 
erroneously  assigned  to  "about  the  year  1701."  See  also,  on  the  hostility 
this  caused  against  government,  Jim.  dt  Cermpan,  vol.  i.  pp.  7-H ;  Mem.  of 
Mull*  da  Pun,  vol.  i.  p.  32;  and  Jhu-ruJ,  II!*!.  <ht  .!«[„',;„,*:.„ .  v.il,  i.  o. 
183,  voLiL  p.  Ii2. 
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traders  arc  best  able  to  select  for  themselves.  Scarcely 
had  a  knowledge  of  this  important  truth  been  diffused, 
when  its  consequences  were  quickly  seen  in  the  national 
literature,  and  in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  The 
sudden  increase  in  France  of  works  relating  to  finance 
and  to  other  questions  of  government,  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  that  age.  With  such 
rapidity  did  the  movement  spread,  that  we  are  told  that, 
soon  after  175;),  the  economists  effected  a  schism  be- 
tween the  nation  and  the  government  ;5  and  Voltaire, 
writing  in  175!),  complains  that  the  charms  of  lighter 
literature  were  entirely  neglected  amidst  the  general  zeal 
for  these  new  studies."  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  great  change ;  nor  need  I  trace 
the  influence  exercised  shortly  before  the  Revolution  by 
the  later  economists,  and  particularly  by  Turgot,  the  most 
eminent  of  their  leaders.7    It  is  enough  to  say,  that  within 

1  "  D'ailkure  la  nation  s'itoit  aceouluinee  a  se  66pnrer  toujours  do  plus 

C11  plus  de  son  gnu v'eruemt  iil,  on  rail  limn-  ilu  Co  <|U«J  sos  mrivaiusavnieiit 

(■■■TNitifinY  li  ;ib)i-,[ur  h-f  ctmlc;  pi>ltt!i|i]ts.  ("ctoit  frSpoqiia  at  la  secie  des 
tcoiiomistoH  no  -donooit  lu  plus  do  niuuvcment,  depuia  que  lo  marquis  de 
Mirabeau  uruii  public,  en  i7:,.\  s-.n  Ami  il.t  lt;i„.:i.^r  .s;,„„.,„l,.  II,.,!.  ,!,-, 
Frtmr.  vol.  axis,  p.  2I>0.    Compare  TV; >ir  ■■«'/■;  III-.;,,      /„■: U  XI',  vol.  ii. 


 .'«  lift  cfMdtmitk,  vol.i.  pp.  11(8, 1U9; 

'<  Lift  if  r.WmuM,  vol.  i.  -  '- 


In  February  175t>,  lie  writes  to  Madame  du  Doccago  :  "  D.  me  paratt 
1    1   -  — jttnbtsn-'-  J-  1   '  ■■■■■■<■■ 


quo  Iob  graces  et  ti:  I=i-m  a..u  ■■         aimis  do  Franco,  et  out  code  la  pli 


IM-Itn.m  i  dans  ] V(:it  ni  mi  t,ii,  ni  In;  lioluliie  dt*  pins."  (Emeu  ih 

r„!t.,;,-r.  vol.  1(.  p.  4B5.  In  1703  (vol.  Isiii.  p.  ii'-l) :  ",\dieu  nos  beam 
arts,  si  li  s  ,;li.>,ta  oi.ulitine*it.  oiumc  i'Ui-5  sent.  r.vfy  do.  ichihiiiimiilyh 

ci  ilt.  i.r-.iuts  sur  les  finances  a  saisi  la  nation.'*  Many  of  llie  ablest  men 
beiTig  thus  drawn  oil  from  mure  literary  pursuit*!,  there  Wsau,  almut.  twenty 
years  before  the  TWnhuinn,  :i  mailed  de'crici-atiwi  1*1  *i>lf,  paiii -iihth' 
among  prose  writers.  Compare  Ulln.<  ■/'■  ilr-l  ■•■■:,•■!  ri  II '■(/,../•',  Vul.  ii.  p. 

vol.  iii.  pp.  ii;:;,  i^i ;  .v™.  o'-„'m.  v,,L  ii.  p.  ;i7-i.  v..l.  v.  p.  ]-*:,  viii. 
pp.  ISO,  275;  J/treier  mi- /ioi«*Mu,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

'  Georpol,  who  haled  Tui-^ii,  hois  of  lilui  :  "  <on  ealiinct  et  mm  bureaux 
50  trausfiirmo.ivnt  uu  atilicis  oil  Ii  s  tconoraistcs  forge  oient  lour  sy-teine  et 
lo'lVi.  Mp.VuhliinllS."  M'f-  ile  <lfi.nirl,  v.d.  i.  p.  Kn;  :  sec  al.o  /iV,;.iy„,",  ///,;. 
•I'VEto,,.  /Vi!,.f!e.  Y,.|.  ii.  p,,.  utlili;  '  V„„ ;,;„•,>,  I'l:  tit  Tlif-lvl,  pp.  : 
Tlciu,  Pngrai  of  1'oliliad  AV»».  pp.  142  Beq. 
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.about  twenty  years  after  the  movement  was  first  clearly 
seen,  the  ta.no  for  iivnioniiiiil  ami  financial  inquiries  be- 
came so  common,  that  it  penetrated  those  parts  of  society 
where  habits  of  thought  are  not  vcrv  frequent ;  since  we 
find  that,  even  in  fashionable  life,  the  conversation  no 
longer  turned  upon  new  poems  and  new  plays,  but  upon 
political  questions,  and  subjects  immediately  connected 
with  them.s  Indeed,  when  Keeker,  in  1781,  published  his 
celebrated  Report  on  the  Finances  of  Fiance,  the  eager- 
ness to  obtain  it  was  beyond  all  hounds  ;  six  thousand 
copies  were  sold  the  first  day;  and  the  demand  still  in- 
creasing, two  presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  universal  curiosity."  And  what  makes 
the  democratic  tendency  of  all  this  the  more  obvious  is, 
that  Keeker  was  at  that  time  ono  of  the  servants  of  the 
crown  ;  so  that  his  work,  looking  at  it*  general  spirit,  has 
been  truly  called  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  king 
by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  king  himself?0 

This  evidence  of  the  remarkable  change  which,  in  or 
about  1  /.50,  the  French  mind  underwent,  and  which  formed 
what  I  term  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
might  be  easily  strengthened  by  a  wider  survey  of  the 


,!!.  Xi-'tkt't  jiuljlisW  ii  justification  n[  his  bock,  "iraltiii 
"  Da  iStmit,  Him.  tur  Lbmn,  p.  108. 
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of  the  century,  Rousseau  published  those  elonncnt  works, 
which  exercised  immense  influence,  and  in  which  the  rise 
of  the  new  epoch  is  very  observable  ;  for  this  most  power- 
ful writer  abstained  from  those  attacks  on  Christianity,11 
which  unhappily  had  been  too  frequent,  and  exerted  him- 
self almost  exclusively  against  the  civil  and  political  abuses 
of  the  existing  society.1"  To  trace  the  effects  which  this 
wonderful,  but  in  some  instances  misguided,  man  produced 
on  the  mind  of  his  own  and  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
would  occupy  too  large  a  share  of  this  Introduction  ;  though 
the  inquiry  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  one  which  it  were  to 
be  wished  some  competent  historian  would  undertake.11 

"  So  far  na  I  remember,  there  ia  not  a  single  instance  in  any  of  bit  works; 
Sltul  Ihaiu  wlm  iisfiii]  liiin  on  ill  is  gnmiul  -hi  in  hi  ji.Miici;  ;iu  j'r!ss:ii7i-.->  "ii  ivhii'l, 
they  rclv.  instead  of  bringing  vii^iie  1:1.11  l-i-,i  '■';]■-- Ci'iv-pa;1,:  Z,'/V  /.'■.■■<  t- 
t--in,  in'  ilrmr./h-iius  Mf!,'  Lit.,:'',  vol.  i.  j>.  ]S:I  ;  ,S!/i>„i/;,i,  <U.trh.  4-r!ht-i- 
/■■:.  I  \~i      s?/.  .r       vol.  ii-  p.  Hi;  M' :;::,f  .;■!.-  a.',  J  71 1  ] ,  vol.  i.  pp. 

v„l.  ii.  pp/CT,  5*0. 

"  "Rousseau,  nui  dOjiL  on  IT.":!  :ivi-il  (ouoho  mix  bits,  j  iihOrm-::  ilc  ]\ 

).,^r:''-'.^.'"oii/'"Xxi[K.V.  -2:,'.     S.,:,[.  ../,■/.-  r.;-;!.!.,:;:!. 

t„r„,  vol.  i.  p.  i:S'-;  ii,.;!,:,.,;  "  tho  onlir.ily  :kiv  ->  -t,:i;i  (,f  iih,,,],,^  il,.,,,,,-,^;- 
«■  1 1  i  ,-1 1  w;n  lu-..o«lit  fi.vwuvil  t.y  .7.  .].  lton..t.„u      n-v  ;,U:,  p.  •>*..,  iiiul  \.„, 


/,«<  «„./  Ukl.'-r.y,  <:„t:,~\  HWkr.  SlultL'ni  t.  1S:I7,  vol.  ii.  |i:lrt  : 
Ull;  Urimm,  Ci,y:  .;■,■■»■./.  J,,:.  •:■•[.  Jiii-  p.  i'JJ :  /V  .VM</,  (■■,■.■„.',«'.,: 

TOLU.p.371. 
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Inasmuch,  however,  as  tlio  philosophy  of  Rousseau  was  it- 
self only  a  single  phase  of  a  far  larger  movement,  I  shall 
at  present  pass  over  the  individual,  in  order  to  consider 
the  general  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  he  played  a  vast,  hut 
still  a  subsidiary  part. 

.The  formation  of  a  new  epoch  in  France,  about  the 
year  1750,  may  be  further  illustrated  by  three  circum- 
stances of  considerable  interest,  all  pointing  in  the  same 
direction.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  not  a  single 
great  French  writer  attacked  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country  before  the  middle  of  the  century  ;  while,  after 
that  period,  the  attacks  of  the  ablest  men  were  incessant. 
The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the  only  eminent  French- 
men who  continued  to  assail  the  clergy,  and  yet  refused 
to  interfere  in  politics,  were  those  who,  like  Voltaire,  had  al- 
ready reached  an  advanced  age,  and  had,  therefore,  drawn 
their  ideas  from  the  preceding  generation,  in  which  the 
church  had  been  the  sole  object  of  hostility.  The  third 
circumstance,  which  is  even  more  striking  than  the  other 
two,  is,  that  almost  at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  tho  government ;  Bince,  singularly 
enough,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  displayed  for  the  first 
time  an  open  enmity  against  the  church,  just  as  the  intel- 
lect of  the  country  was  preparing  for  its  decisive  onslaught 
on  the  government  itself.  Of  these  three  propositions,  the 
first  two  will  probably  be  admitted  by  every  student  of 
French  literature  :  at  all  events,  if  they  are  false,  they  are 
so  exact  and  peremptory,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  refute 
them  by  giving  examples  to  the  contrary.  But  the  third 
proposition,  being  more  general,  is  less  susceptible  of  a 
negative,  and  will  therefore  require  the  support  of  that 
special  evidence  which  I  will  now  adduce. 

The  great  French  writers  having  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  succeeded  in  sapping  the  foundations 
of  the  church,  it  was  natural  that  the  government  should 
step  in  and  plunder  an  establishment  which  the  course  of 
events  had  weakened.  This,  which  took  place  in  France 
under  Louis  XV.,  was  similar  to  what  occurred  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII. ;  for  in  both  cases  a  remarkable  intel- 
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lectual  movement,  directed  against  the  clergy,  preceded 
and  facilitated  the  attacks  made  on  them  by  the  crown. 
It  was  in  1 7i'J  that  the  French  government  took  the  first 
decisive  step  against  the  church.  And  what  proves  the 
hitherto  backward  state  of  tho  country  in  such  matters  is, 
that  this  consisted  of  an  edict  against  mortmain,  a  simple 
contrivance  for  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
we  in  England  had  adopted  long  before.  Machault,  who 
had  recently  been  raised  to  the  office  of  controller-general, 
lias  the  glory  of  being  the  originator  of  this  new  policy. 
In  August  174.9,1*  he  issued  that  celebrated  edict  which  for- 
bade the  formation  of  any  religious  establishment  without 
the  consent  of  the  crown,  duly  expressed  in  letters-patent, 
ami  registered  in  parliament  ;  effective  precautious,  which, 
says  the  great  historian  of  France,  show  that  JIachault 
'■  considered  not  only  the  increase,  but  even  the  existence 
of  these  ecclesiastical  properties,  as  a  mischief  to  the  king- 

This  was  an  extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Frencli  government ;  but  what  followed  showed  that  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  much  larger  design.10  Machault, 
so  far  from  being  discountenanced,  was,  the  year  after  ho 
had  issued  this  edict,  intrusted  with  the  seals  in  addition 
to  the  controllership  ;17  for,  as  Lacretelle  observes,  the  court 
"  thought  the  time  had  now  come  to  tax  tho  property  of 
the  clergy."14    During  the  forty  years  which  elapsed  be- 

"  Sismoiidi  (xxix.  ]>.  2H),  Lacretelle  {XVIII'  Sihlr,  vol.  ii.  p.  110),  and 
T..ei|iil-.i]li;  aa-1,1-- /.-"/-•  .17',  vol.  ii.  p.  HW,  L-Lv.-  tin:  dale  LT  l:>;  so  that 
1717,  in  /!<«•/.  ('mi:  vnl.  xxvi.  p.  it;,  is  apparently  a  misprint. 

"  "  Lnietaint  vi. ii-  d;u  is  t.jiitL-  natc  liii,  ipii  est  -.-.sn-i  l.ni.u-ui',  iju'il  rogardoit 
ih)|i-m.|i]i;iiii.ih  rju'i:i-i.i«.i  ii]|.iit,  iriui;:  I'l-sii-iente  (]•■  ct-  t .r. >i >i b-ir.O ^  ivi'lisias- 
tiqucs,  column  uii  m  il  pour  In  ri.vaunio."  Sij„^u-li,  /Hit.  ilm  Featif,  vnl. 
xxix.  p.  SI.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  edict  mentioned  itj  Tmsot,  who  wished 
to  pustl  the  principle  still  further.  (Eitrret  ile  Tne:/nl.  vol.  iii.  pp.  2S4,  S.Tj  j 
a  bold  and  sinking  passage. 

'■  Mablj  iiiniirioii- llic  i-\,:iiiiiienl.  caused  by  this  proceeding  of  Machault, 
( A- i-iii i  fir  riii^'iir;  ile  I- 'rn.iee,  vul.  ii.  p.  lift  '.  "<>ii  al^upai  a^r.',  dans 
plusieurs  ecrits.  Us  iniiiiiiiiiii-.j  dn  der^e."  On  vl  hi  dislike  felt  by  the  clergy 
against  the  minister,  sit  \'i/it,  X  <:<,-.;/ in,  vol.  i.  p.  Si  ■  ,^.n/.iiv,  l.'-'-n,--  ile 
Louis  XVI,  ml.  i.  pp.  -IXi.  iiln,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

"  In  173(1,  "  MiLeiianlL  oUi.it  lefi  sceaux  en  cunservant  ie  o>  '.ln-^'nii- 

]ii.i,,i.  t.'nir.  vol.  xsvi.  p.  46. 

»  "  Croyait  surtout  que  le  temps  etait  vo:iu  u'ini[.o,i  r  les  Liens  ilu 
VOL.  I.  3D 
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twcen  this  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  the 
same  anti-ecclusiaslica]  puhcy  prevailed.  Among  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mac-haul t,  the  only  three  of  much  ability  were 
Choiseul,  Keeker,  and  Turgot,  all  of  whom  were  strenuous 
opponents  of  that  spiritual  body,  which  no  minister  would 
have  assailed  in  the  preceding  generation.  Not  only  these 
eminent  statesmen,  but  even  such  inferior  men  as  Calonne, 
Male  she  rbes,  and  Tciray,  looked  on  it  as  a  stroke  of  policy 
to  attack  privileges  which  superstition  had  consecrated, 
and  which  the  clergy  had  hitherto  reserved,  partly  to  ex- 
tend their  own  influence,  and  partly  to  minister  to  those 
luxurious  and  profligate  habits,  which  iu  the  eighteenth 
century  were  a  scandal  to  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

"While  tiiese  measures  were  being  adopted  against  the 
clergy,  another  important  stop  was  taken  in  precisely  the 
same  direction.  Now  it  was  that  the  government  began 
to  favour  thai  great  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  the  mere  . 
defence  of  which  it  had  hitherto  punished  as  a  dangerous 
speculation.  The  connexion  between  the  attacks  on  the 
clergy  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  toleration,  may  he 
illustrated,  not  only  by  the  rapidity  with  which  one  event 
succeeded  tho  other,  but  also  by  the  fact,  that  both  of 
them  emanated  from  the  same  quarter,  Machault,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  edict  of  mortmain,  was  also  tho  first 
minister  who  showed  a  wish  to  protect  the  Protestants 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.15  In 
this  he  only  partly  succeeded  ;  but  the  impetus  thus  given 
soon  became  irresistible.  In  1760,  that  is  only  nine  years 
later,  there  was  seen  a-  marked  change  iu  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  ;  and  the  edicts  against  heresy,  though 
not  yet  repealed,  were  enforced  with  unprecedented  mild- 
ness.211   The  movement  quickly  spread  from  the  capital 

c!erg6."  JsicrrUUe,  X I  'HI'  SOde,  vol  ii.  p.  107.  Nearly  tlic  sane  words 
arc  used  in  llivj.  L'jhV.  vol  sxvi.  p. 

"  On  which  account,  hi:  siil!  further  pn.-.-,,l:c.i  i!.e  indignation  of  the 
1-Atliolk-  elcr-iv.  /■'■>;■,■,  Hut.  >.;-(.'■;■  J'roi-.-n.  -.<'/■'.-.,,.--.  rp.  401,  402;  a 
ktlcr%vrittet1'ml7Sl. 

=°  "  The  approach  of  the  ye.iv  I T  r : ■  i  uiiuo:-.>'.d  a  sciieiUi!  rtI;ivit!o:i  ot 
p...r-ccil(i(>ll.  .  .  .  Tliin:h-vi;j-  HTi'iivrd  this  with  i'i.-]i'.iy  ;  :uul,  ill  tiieir  te- 
lle! al  ai  sciu'ih-  (if  l<Vf;  they  addte it-jrti.i  rci'iniifttincei  to  the  king 
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to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  we  lire  assured 
that,  after  the  year  17G2,  the  reaction  was  felt  even  in 
those  provinces,  which,  from  their  backward  condition,  hud 
always  been  .most  remarkable  for  religions  higotiy.21  At 
the  same  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  great  schism 
arose  in  the  church  itself,  which  lessened  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  by  dividing  them  into  two  hostile  parties.  Of 
these  factions,  one  made  common  cause  with  the  state,  still 
further  aiding  the  overthrow  of  tho  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy. Indeed,  1 1 1 o  'lissciiMniis  liyi'amc  so  violent,  that  the 
last  great  blow  dealt  to  spiritual  ascendency  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Louis  XVI.  proceeded  not  from  the  hands 
of  a  layman,  but  from  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  church;  a 
-man  who,  from  his  standing,  would,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  protected  the  interests  which  he  now 
eagerly  attacked.  In  1787,  only  two  years  before  the 
((evolution.  Uridine,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,"  who  was 
then  minister,  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  a  royal 
edict,  by  which  the  discouragement  hitherto  thrown  upon 
heresy  was  suddenly  removed.  By  this  law,  the  Protest- 
ants wore  invested  with  all  those  civil  rights  which  the 
Catholic  clergy  had  long  held  out  as  the  reward  of  ad- 
herence to  their  own  opinions."  It  was,  therefore,  natu- 
ral that  the  more  orthodox  party  should  condemn,  as  an 
impious  innovation,21  a  measure  which,  by  placing  the  two 
sects,  in  some  degree,  on  tho  same  footing,  seemed  to 
sanction  the  progress  of  error;  and  which  certainly  dc- 

agaicEt  this  remission  of  the  laws."  /■'<■/ /c, ,  I'l-cte..-.:.  i.f  l',;uiee,  p.  4-2-2.  Camp. 
mi  interesting  !.:!■■.!:■  !r-:v.i  Ki.-rn,:.-  in  1770,  ill  ThiehiKtx't  Jtmntcy  through 

Sismoiidi  says  of  1762,  "D&3  lors,  la  reacliun  I'upiui.m  puKi.pw 
contra  1'iutoliaanca  iitiiijlra  jn=rpie  kuiih  a>s  pi-uvimxH  Wj  pin,-;  lai,a'.i<piw. " 
Hilt,  da  Fri'i.r.  vi'l.  xsix.  p.  'I'M.  Si'u  also  a  k'tit'r  to  IHsn.ilavilJi',  dalrtl 
rill'-  (if  J  lav  17li.",,  in  l.iltf-i  iid4.it;.  ./c  ]\:lt.iin,  vul.  i.  p.  -liij  ami  t-.vu  utliiir 
letters  in  (Euem  (fe  Vdtairt,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  S2H,  vol.  Isvi.  p.  417. 

■'  Of  whom  Hump,  several  ivars  -j.-Liv,  l.ad  fmaml  a  wry  opiiih.ii. 
S'l-i;  II,'. ■/■„:' f  Life  i.f  llir„,e,  vi. 1.  ii.  ;i,  -i:>,  :  a  ti.,.  favyaia.l'lt  jllil^nii'lit,  si  :i it'll 
siaaild  !)!■  laimia^v!  uitli  tia'  (.;.[■'■  -in-  i.:.i:,-.-;'..'i-al  inn-,  In'  lit  (r'i  Jit, 

vol.  ii.  pp.  :i(iO-:j!i:j,  au-1  Ii  :;;■!!,■',  lib!,  'in.  ,/.ie-Ai,.iem<:,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  191). 
"  Laxdlic,  Hilt.  dtiFnn.c.  iii.  p.SIC;  Sice/.  Cue.  siiv.  p.  656. 
(hurijc!.  Mi,, vol.  ii.  pp.  2'>'3,  -')'•;  :i  vi.'I'.iit  c.uf.b:-u;iii  njjaiurt 
I'jrruijjii'us  Olit  ....  qai  aotdrin;  tuns  !ss  cultes." 
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privud  the  French  church  of  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
by  which  men  had  hitherto  been  induced  to  join  her  com- 
munion. Sow,  however,  all  these  considerations  were  act 
at  naught.  Such  was  the  prevailing  temper,  that  tiie  par- 
liament, though  then  in  a  mood  very  refractory  to  tho 
I'oyal  authority,  did  not  hesitato  to  register  the  edict  of 
the  king;  and  this  great  measure  became  law;  tho  domi- 
nant party  being  astonished,  we  are  told,  how  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  based.21 

These  were  onions  of  the  coming  storm;  signs  of  the 
time,  which  those  who  run  may  read.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  other  marks,  by  which  the  true  complexion  of 
that  age  may  be  clearly  seen.  In  addition  to  what  lias 
been  just  related,  the  government,  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  inflicted  a  direct  and  fatal  in- 
jury upon  the  spiritual  authority.  This  consisted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  is  an  event,  important  not 
only  for  its  ultimate  effects,  but  also  as  an  evidence  of  the 
feelings  of  men,  and  of  what  could  be  peaceably  accom- 
plished by  the  government  of  him  who  was  called  "  the 
most  Christian  king."2" 

The  Jesuits,  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  their  institu- 
tion, rendered  immense  services  to  civilization,  partly  by 
tempering  with  a  secular  element  tho  more  superstitious 
views  of  their  great  predecessors,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  and  partly  by  organizing  a  system  of  edu- 
cation far  superior  to  any  yet  seen  in  Europe.    In  no 

"  "  I*  parlerncnt  de  Paris  discutait  I'Ciiit  sur  Its  protestans.  Yingt  ans 
pirn  Wt,  coiuliicu  una  toll*  rfrnlutum  n'eut-elle  pna  agito  ct  divise  lis 
esprits!  En  I7R7,  on  nc  t. Y-v. j r m;i i t  i[in'  il'mii'  i-tn'fv  :  c'ftaii  ipi'il  put  y 
avoir  uno  discussion  sur  des  principos  cvidens."  faerrt/i!t,  XI \  III-  ,s;,et-, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  AAi,  :m.  In  177'!,  Unksherbes,  who  was  then  minister,  wished 
Id  secure  nearly  the  same  privileges  fur  tin-  P:-'-ri-«t:irils,  1-m  was  preveiitt-d 
from  doing  bo.  Dttitui,  Mwuir-.t,  vul,  ii.  pp.  3(i-58.  Datum  was  himself 
concerned  in  the  7iegotiation. 

B  Ilenry  II.  used  tu  r.fi-r  to  til  is  title,  by  way  of  justifying  his  persecti- 
tion  of  the  Pn.teslants  (f/„„i:-;i  (W  \\\,r.<' i„  F.-„a-<.  vol.  l."p.  £111;  and 
great  account  w;i-i  ininle  nf  it  lv  (liat  i-wmpnirv  prince,  l.mis  XV.  ,W.rci>, 
AV.71U-       L'..\i.U  X  17,  nit.  i.  p.  Tin;  I'viiu-h  :ii.t jt;na ri..-s  trace  it  link 

Id  Pepin,  the  father  of  Chnrlemagne.  /imviWi.ii'.  ()!... i- 1- i(,'„„.i  (,„  f/,c,SVu- 
tutti,  p.  106. 
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university  could  there  be  found  a  schomo  of  instruction 
so  comprehensive  as  theirs;  and  certainly  no  where  was 
displayed  such  skill  in  the  management  of  youth,  or  such 
insight  into  the  general  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
It  must,  injustice,  he  added,  that  this  illustrious  society,  \J 
notwithstanding  its  eager,  and  often  unprincipled,  ambi- 
tion, was,  during  a  considerable  period,  the  steady  friend 
of  science,  as  well  as  of  literature ;  and  that  it  allowed 
to  its  members  a  freedom  and  a  boldness  of  speculation 
which  had  never  been  permitted  by  aicy  other  monastic 
order. 

As,  however,  civilization  advanced,  the  Jesuits,  like 
every  spiritual  hierarchy  the  world  has  yet  seen,  began 
to  lose  ground  ;  and  this  not  so  much  from  their  own 
decay,  as  from  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded them.  An  institution  admirably  adapted  to  an 
early  form  of  society,  was  ill  suited  to  the  same  society  in 
its  maturer  state.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits 
were  before  their  age;  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
were  behind  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  the 
great  missionaries  of  knowledge ;  becauso  thoy  believed 
that,  by  its  aid,  they  could  subjugate  the  consciences  of 
men.  But,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  their  materials 
were  more  refractory;  they  had:  to  deal  with  a  perverse 
and  stiff-necked  generation;  they  saw  in  every  country 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  rapidly  declining;  and  they 
clearly  perceived  that  their  oniy  chance  of  retaining  their 
old  dominion  was,  by  checking  that  knowledge,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  they  had  formerly  done  much  to  acce- 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  statesmen  of  France, 


H  Tho  Prince  de  Montboroy,  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  about 
1740,  says,  that,  in  their  schools,  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  pupils 
intended  for  the  church  ;  while  tin:  :i!>i!iika  of  those  destined  for  secular 
profestlool  vera  neglected.  Sec  this  statement,  which,  coming  from  audi 
a  quarter,  is  very  remarkable,  in  Mtmairtt  ile  Me-tilwreu,  vol.  i.  pp.  13. 
Montbarey,  so  far  from  being  prejudiced  against  tho  Jesuits,  ascribes  the 
Revolution  to  their  overthrow,  fold,  vol  iii.  p.  94.  For  other  evidence  of 
tho  eicliudvo  and  unsecular  character  of  their  education  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  see  tkhUtter't  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  pp.  29,  30,  245. 
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almost  immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  determined  to  ruin  an  order  which  had  long 
ruled  the  world,  and  which  was  still  the  greatest  bulwark 
of  the  church.  In  this  design  they  were  aided  by  a  curi- 
ous movement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  church  itself, 
and  which,  being  connected  with  views  of  much  wider 
import,  deserves  the  attention  even  of  those  for  whom 
theological  controversies  have  no  interest. 

Among  the  many  points  on  which  metaphysicians 
have  wasted  their  strength,  that  of  free-will  has  provoked 
the  hottest  disputes.  And  what  has  increased  the  acer- 
bity of  their  language,  is.  that  this,  which  is  eminently  a 
metaphysical  rpiestion,  has  been  taken  up  by  theologians, 
who  have  treated  it  with  that  warmth  for  which  they  are 
remarkable.'-9  From  the  time  of  I'elagius,  if  not  earlier.^ 
Christitinity  has  been  divided  into  two  great  sects,  which, 
though  in  some  respects  uniting  by  insensible  shades, 
have  always  preserved  the  broad  features  of  their  original 
difference.  By  one  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  vir- 
tually, and  often  expressly,  denied  ;  for  it  is  asserted,  not 
only  that  we  cannot  of  our  own  will  effect  any  thing  me- 
ritorious, but  that  whatever  good  we  may  do  will  be  use- 
less, since  the  Deity  has  predestined  some  men  to  per- 
dition, others  to  salvation.  By  the  other  sect,  the  freedom 
of  the  will  is  as  strongly  upheld ;  good  works  are  declared 
essential  to  salvation;  and  the  opposite  party  is  accused 
of  exaggerating  that  state  of  grace  of  which  faith  ia  a 

in. .ml-:  (iWr*  >lori^volAi?p7s!]8X  where  wo  ale 'tolT  that, theman- 
agomcnt  of  the  f.'inl  Ixlmtn  I'ulviiiM*  ami  Aiiininims  "  the  steadiness  of 
rli'iVju-i-  ^iMil.l  li.'  |n-  .pi.riliiintr  tn  imiictmrfitv  of  sfsiiilt  ;"  miiii-i'i.isary 
ndvice,  so  far  as  his  own  pi-, .fL',.-i-.i-  is  ^mccin.il.  Hmvevu-,  tlic  Mohan,- 
iiH'ikin  i-ii  oL^iiin-  in.  Kiii]  i.i  (Ljivt-  Ijwsi  c-vi-n  ki-iTitr  than  [lie  (.'isristiruis  i.u 
tliia  subject.  See  '/V<Wj  l>nm\ru  c.i  ihr  D-ikimn,  vol.  i.  p.  cxsxv,;  an 
important  work  on  tlie  Asiatio  rcligioiiE. 

"  Kconder  (//„'.'.  el  Ihe  Cfoird,  vol.  iv.  p.  In.-,)  hndi  the  sum  i,f  il.r 
Pelagian  Contvi>HM-i-  in  I  In;  di^niti;  Uilv.i  .VJuiii.-ins  ami  Api.tliniLtis. 
Compare,  respectm,;  its  origin,  n  note  in  JfSman'tHiM.  of '  Chrutiauitu,  1S40, 

"  No  writer  I  have  met  with,  has  stated  so  fnirly  and  clearly  the  theo- 
logical boundaries  of  these  darttmej,  M  G«he.  WaJtrMviul  DitAhKu,  in 
Wirb,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  £00,  Stuttgart,  1S37. 
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These  opposite  principles,  when  pushed  to  their  logical 
rou  sequences,  must  lend  the  first  sect  into  antinomian- 
isrn,31  and  the  second  sect  into  the  doctrine  of  superero- 
gatory works.32  But  since  on  such  subjects,  men  feel  far  I  / 
more  tiiau  they  reason,  it  usually  happens  that  they  pre-  ' 
for  following  some  common  and  accredited  standard,  or 
appealing  to  some  ancient  name:33  and  they,  therefore, 
generally  class  themselves  on  the  one  side  under  Augustin, 
Calvin,  ami  Tansenius  ;  on  the  other  sido  under  I'tlagius, 
Arminius,  and  Molina. 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  doctrines  which  I 
in  England  arc  called  Calrmistic,  have  been  always  con- 
nected with  a  democratic  spirit ;  while  those  of  Arniin- 
ianism  have  found  most  favour  among  the  aristocratic 
or  protective  party.  In  the  republics  of  Switzerland,  of 
Korth  America,  and  of  Holland,  Calvinism  was  always 
the  popular  creed.3'  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  evil 
days,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  when  our 
liberties  were  in  imminent  peril  ;  when  the  church  of 
England,  aided  by  the  crown,  attempted  to  subjugate  the 
consciences  of  men  ;  and  when  the  monstrous  claim  of  the 


"  Comparo  r.-hy'.  .\f,:y,.  <■/  the  C-itW,,;,  w\.  iii.  p.  2iM  ;  <",.;.'"'"'<  on 
X.rr.>ni,i<„„<  /';■; ■/(.(!',<"((■*«,  !>p,       Hi  :  J/Nil,r;,iiS  llintorg,  vol.  ii. 

p.  254. 

"  Hence  the  tbeoiy  of  indulgences,  constructed  by  the  Church,  of  Rome 
niih  ptrfeirt  i-  .iLsi-tLncy,  and  against  which  most  of  the  Protestant  argu- 
ments ore  illogical. 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency,  ind  1l:i;  been  observed  bj 
N>.;iukr  iv.  ii)*tr.;clivv  :lc- ■.  i:  1 1  [.  nf  tin'  Uui.i-i'icH,  If  ;.<!.,.>;/  of  the  Church, 
vol.  ii.  p.  12!  :  "  The  custom  with  such  aecla  to  attach  themselves  to  some 
celebrated  name  or  other  of  antiquity." 

11  The  Dutch  church  was  the  first  which  adopted,  aa  an  article  of  faith, 
the  dwrtriini  of  fiction  livid  at  Gi'iiuvii.  lUm,'.  lv-->a.  tf<.-;»->/,  vol.  ii. 
p.  112.  See  nl.i.i,  ihi*  i|..ct]in-.:  in  [lit  It et I iovl:ii3'.L=,  ,v..-'.«r.i  tW/iiji. 
v„l.  ii.  p.  ]»9;  CfertMriVs  S,v,rk  in  1<>72,  in  t'u.i.  //(■■.'.  vol.  iv.  p.  037  ( 
and  whi-in.i,  tlfich.  -Ur  tl„0/r,.  KiinwxhaitiA,  vol.  i.  p.  2H2:  '•  Iii  den 
\ii.d.  r'i'ii  liiu  wir.  di;  lUt  LJivlji-jJrijt  JliirrL  in  t-i:ie  scholastischc 

Form  gebraclit." 

As  to  thu  Calvinism  of  North  America,  compare  JSancrot't's  A  .o^  iC:.: 
JkMsilif.1,  vol.  i.  Pt>.  1H5.  ITS,  171,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33),  3ii:t,  vol.  iii.  p.  i!3  ; 
S.a-'A'i  Src.i.U  fisii  fj  the  United  .States,  18*1,  vol.  i.  p.  31 ;  and  Ctmkt't 
Seta  on  the  Unittd  Statu,  vol.  i.  pp.  3C,  99,  223,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  118, 
219,  320. 
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divine  right  of  episcopacy  was  first  put  forward  ;M — then 
it  was  that  Arminianism  became  the  cherished  doctrine  of 
the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  ecclesiastical  party.38 
And  in  that  sharp  retribution  which  followed,  tho  Puritans 
and  Independents,  by  whom  the  punishment  was  inflicted, 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  Calvinists  :37  nor  should 
we  forget,  that  the  first  open  movement  against  Charles 
proceeded  from  Scotland,  where  the  principles  of  Calvin 
had  long  been  in  the  ascendant. 

.'This  different  tendency  of  these  two  creeds  is  so 
clearly  marked,  that  an  inquiry  into  its  causes  becomes  a 
necessary  part  of  general  history,  and,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  is  intimately  connected  with  tho  history  of  tho 
French  Revolution. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck  is, 
that  Calvinism  is  a  doctrine  for  the  poor,  and  Arminiaoism 
for  the  rich.  A  creed  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
faith,  must  be  less  costly  than  one  which  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  works.  In  the  former  case,  the  sinner  seeks 
salvation  by  tiio  strength  of  his  belief ;  in  the  latter  case, 
he  seeks  it  by  the  fullness  of  his  contributions.  And  as 
those  contributions,  wherever  the  clergy  have  much  power, 
always  flow  in  the  same  direction,  wc  find  that  iu  coun- 

■  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  was  advocated  by  Bancroft  as  early  as 
1A88  ;  but  this  assertion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  Mr.  Hallsm  can  find 
no  instance  before  the  reign  of  James  I.  Cowt.  Hiit.  vol  i.  p.  The 
dogma,  though  new  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  of  great  antiquity.  See, 
on  its  origin  among  the  early  Christians,  Klimtath,  Jlin.  ,tu  Hr,„},  vol.  i. 
p,  253. 

»  The  spread  of  Armitiianism  was  frequently  noticed  in  parliament 
during  tho  reign  of  Charles  I,  Pari.  Hitt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  411,  45L>,  i;n, 
484,  487,  491.  060,  947,  1.168.  On  the  dtdicn-  ■  >:  f=il vini.-ii;i  ;l;  tin;  Univer- 
sities of  Oiford  and  Cambridge  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  see  a 
curious  letter  from  Beale,  in  lioytti  Work*,  vol.  v.  p.  483;  and  on  this  move- 
ment in  the  church  after  Elizabeth,  compare  I  mge't  Diary,  p.  93,  edit. 

Camden  Soc.  1W  ;  Or  V  f,if,  t.fh.r,,.,  y.wi-,  /W,  Ur.',  „i 'tit  .Stwris, 

vol.  i.  f>p.  I :,■:-] sti.  v.,1.  ii.  pp.  ii'M,  2i3,  -m  .  Ji»!<-/,i„...„r,-  f!,.„:.  pt>.  m,  77  ■ 
Jlall.rm\  ConM.  Hi*,  vol.  i.  p.  4GB  ;  Da  Jioubiwj-V  I.ii,  „i  r/„!,;„,:,r-r/fi, 
p.  112. 

"  Respecting  tho  Calvinism  of  the  opponents  of  the  king,  see  Ciartn- 
tUnt  lirbrllian,  pp.  30,  37  1  Butitrotte'i  Memoir*,  pp.  \  !l  ;  Jin (■/»;,'..■  !•:,••->,, 
v.-.l.  iii-  p.  -'Mi ;  fWrfr's  Crvmicell,  vol.  i.  p.  68  ;  and  on  its  infln, .„„■  "i„ 
tho  House  of  Commons  in  1628,  CarwUAm't  Hit!,  of  At  Church  if  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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tries  which  favour  the  Arminiao  doctrine  of  works,  the  J 
priests  are  better  paid,  and  the  churches  mure  richly  1 
ornamented,  than  they  are  where  Calvinism  has  the  upper 
hand.    Indeed  it  is  evident  to  the  most  vulgar  calculation, 
that  a  religion  which  concentrates  our  charity  upon  our-  1 
selves,  is  less  expensive  than  one  which  directs  our  charity 
to  others. 

This  is  the  first  great  practical  divergence  of  the  two 
creeds  :  a  divergence  which  may  bo  verified  by  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  different  Christian 
nations,  or  who  has  even  travelled  in  countries  where  the 
different  tenets  are  professed.  It  is  also  observable,  that 
the  Church  of  Home,  whose  worship  is  addressed  mainly 
to  the  senses,  and  who  delights  in  splendid  cathedrals  and 
pompous  ceremonies,  has  always  displayed  against  the 
Calvinists  an  animosity  far  greater  than  she  has  done 
against  any  other  Protestant  sect.38 

Out  of  these  circumstances,  inevitably  arose  the  aris- 
tocratic tendency  of  Arminianism,  and  the  democratic 
tendency  of  Calvinism.  The  people  love  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry as  much  as  the  nobles  do,  but  they  do  not  love 
to  pay  for  them.  Their  untutored  minds  are  easily  cap- 
tivated by  tho  army  of  a  numerous  priesthood,  and  by 
the  gorge o u sn ess  of  a  well-appointed  temple.  Still,  they 
know  full  well  that  these  things  absorb  a  large  part  of 
that  wealth  which  woidd  otherwise  flow  into  their  own 
cottages.  Oh  the  other  hand,  tho  aristocracy,  by  their 
standing,  their  habits,  and  the  traditions  of  their  educa- 
tion, naturally  contract  a  taste  for  expense,  which  makes 
them  unite  splendour  with  religion,  and  connect  pomp 
with  piety.  Ilcsides  this,  they  have  an  intuitive  and  well- 
founded  belief  that  their  own  interests  are  associated  with 


particular  Onlviuistfl.  should  not  be  tolerated-  "  boeoode™  Oilvinistctt." 
Bonit,Die  Pitptit,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 
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tlio  interests  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  whatever  weakens 
the  one  will  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  other.  Hence  it 
is,  that  every  Christian  democracy  lias  simplified  its  ex- 
tern;]! worship  ;  every  Christian  aristocracy  has  embel- 
lished it.  By  n  parity  of  reasoning,  the  more  any  society 
tends  to  equality,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  its  theologi- 
cal opinions  will  be  Caivinistic  ;  while  the  more  a  society 
tends  towards  inequality,  the  greater  the  probability  of 
those  opinions  being  Arminian. 

It  would  be  easy  to  push  this  contrast  still  further, 
and  to  shove  that  Calvinism  is  more  favourable  to  the 
sciences,  Arminianism  to  the  arts  ;3'J  and  that,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  first  is  better  suited  to  thinkers,  the  other  to 
scholars.111  But  without  pretending  to  trace  the  whole  of 
this  divergence,  it  is  very  important  to  observe,  that  the 
professors  of  the  former  religion  are  more  likely  to  acquire 
habits  of  independent  thinking  than  those  of  the-  latter. 
And  this  on  two  distinct  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  even 
the  most  ordinary  of  the  Caivinistic  party  are,  by  the 
very  terms  of  their  creed,  led,  in  religious  matters,  to  fix 
their  attention  on  their  own  minds  rather  than  on  the 
minds  of  others.  They,  therefore,  as  a  body,  are  intellec- 
tually more  narrow  than  their  opponents,  but  less  servile ; 

"  By  way  nf  illiisti-aiii]^  llii-,  I  utij-  mention,  thai  an  intelligent  uli^rvw, 
V.'.LO  tiaViakd  tlir;.iLr'li  <  I.  rlii.;ii_v,  ]  .'riL.uk  fij ,  in  17SH,  1':  ;lt  tlie  Culvini:".:-. 
Itimiyli  t-iofu-r  than  I i n.- i i-  i<|ilii.iiLli^,  liinl  lefs  taste  fur  Ihe  arts.  Iti'.-l'ci'* 
Tiw-i'i  t'iniyii  lim.fnii/,  I, union.  I7'i7,  vjl.  ii.  p.  24U.  An  interesting 
passage  ;  ill  ubieli,  however,  l>n-  anther  lias  shown  him-clf  nnable  to  gene-  . 
r.,Yii,'.  the  fuel.-  whieh  he  indicates. 

"  The  Ainu'iiians  have  hart  among  them  many  men  of  great  h'ainiivj-, 
partieiilarly  "f  natri.-lie  lunniiiu  ;  1ml  Ihe  inosl  [jr-.-f-  n:n-l  t jb i [ikuid  have 
been  (hi  the  oilier  side,  a;  in  :lie  instii'ie-i  <.f  Aneu-iin,  1'ascal,  and  Jona- 
than Kdvcmls.  To  Ihese  Calvin  is  tie  melapliy-ieiali-  Hie  Allniniaii  |.ariy 
can  oppose  no  one  of  ot|iial  ability  ;  and  it  is  lenarliable.  that  lire  Jesuits, 
liv  far  El;e  must  wal. .ill.  Aiminlan-  in  ill.'  Kninidi  t'/eneh,  liav.i  ahvavs  been 
eeklna'.:.!  !','.-  their  ii-ndilinn,  l,n;  liave  paid  m  little  aitenti.ir.  tu  tlie  study 
of  Hi. i  mind,  tint,  as  Sir  .lain-  Mnekint  ;h  says  (ft.mt  »,i  AV/,i>../  I'hil,*. 
p.  1 -.">),  linliier  it  "  the  only  Jesuit  whose  name  has  a  plaee  in  tlie  idstory 
of  ah.,tinet  pliiiiviphy."  And  it  is  interesting  In  dhsi:rv,>,  r  1  jut  this  superiority 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinists,  accompanied  hy  on  inferiority  of 
learning,  existed  fr..ln  t'ae  tieiiiiiiiiiiif  i  far  .Vealider  U/i<t"rij  i.f  <!>■:  L'lutfe^, 
vol.  iv.  p.  SHID)  remarks,  i  liar-  JMnnius  "  was  not  pOMMMd  of  tho  profound 
speculative  spirit  which  yte  find  in  Angus  tin,"  but  that  "in  learning  he  was 
Angus  tin's  superior." 
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their  views,  though  generalized  from  a  smaller  field,  are 
more  independent;  .they  are  less  attached  to  antiquity, 
and  more  heedless  of  those  traditions  to  which  the  Ar- 
miniau  scholars  attach  great  importance.  In  the  second 
place,  those  who  associate  metaphysics  with  their  religion 
are  led  by  Calvinism  into  the  doctrine  of  necessity j*1  a 
theory  which,  though  often  misunderstood,  is  pregnant 
with  great  truths,  and  is  hotter  calculated  than  any  other 
system  to  develop  the  intellect,  because  it  involves  that 
clear  conception  of  law,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the 
highest  point  the  human  understanding  can  reach. 

These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the 
immense  importance  of  that  revival  of  Jansenism,  which 
took  place  in  the  French  church  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  For,  Jansenism  being  essentially  Calvin  Salic,1 3 
those  tendencies  appeared  in  France  by  which  Calvinism 
is  marked.  There  appeared  the  inquisitive,  democratic, 
and  insubordinate  spirit,  which  has  always  accompanied 
that  creed.  A  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  just  laid  down  is,  that  Jansenism  originated 
with  a  native  of  the  Dutch  Republic;43  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  France  during  the  glimpse  of  freedom  which 
preceded  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.;44  that  it  was  forcibly 

11  "  A  philosophical  necessity,  grounded  on  the  idea  of  Cod's  forekliow- 


"  I'anlii;  swiii;  Aii-UEtiiKiin,  Au.iii3-.inu.;  t.'.ilvii.uu.  I.'idvi.ni.;  .Im-mm,:,, 
.liii-iiMiit  S.iiu-iTiuium,  F^u.-.i^ni-Ai-jiiiWu:"  H  fmlivs  ■  ■jus."    Iks  Mias, 
Hiili/riill'i,  vol,  iv.  [ip.  71,  1-1.     L'u(ti|i:iiv  Ihn'.'-'n      l.:/.,:t  ml 
tiitu,  p.  ti  l :  "  JiuiM.uhirii  tli.^Tiiiit-.i  iu:i  c>  CalviiiLiiiis  fiuilil'iis  itL-iivassB." 

™  Jan  sen  ins  wns  burn  in  :i  villus  iikiv  T.l'lt(I;uii,  and  was  educated,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  Utrecht. 

"  The  introduction  of  Jansenism  into  France  is  superficially  related  by 
Duveniet  {Ills),  tie  f,t  S.rlitn\,i;  vol.  ii.  pp.  lTl.i-17.1)  ;  lint  llie  readtr  will  find 
a  contempornry  and  highij  chmwjtariitio  ■ocoirot  in  ilfm.  dt  Motui-il.li,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  -lii-iil.  The  connexion  between  it  and  Ihe  spirit  of  insubordination 
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repressed  in  his  arbitrary  reign;45  and  that  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  again  arose,  as  the 
natural  product  of  a  state  of  society  by  which  the  French 
Revolution  was  brought  about. 

The  connexion  between  the  revival  of  Jansenism  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  is  obvious.  After  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV'.,  the  Jansenists  rapidly  gained  ground,  even 
in  the  Sorbonue;40  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  had  organized  a  powerful  party  in  the 
French  parliament.47  About  the  same  period,  their  in- 
fluence began  to  show  itself  in  the  executive  government, 
and  among  the  officers  of  the  crown.  Machault,  who  held 
the  important  post  of  controller-general,  was  known  to 
favour  their  opinions,43  and  a  few  years  after  his  retire- 
ment, Choiseul  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs;  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  by  whom  they  were  openly  pro- 
tected.4" Their  viows  were  likewise  supported  by  Laverdy, 
con  troll  er-general  in  1764,  and  by  Terray,  controller  of 
finances  in  17G9.60  Tho  procureur-genoral,  Gilbert  des 
Voisius,  was  a  Jansenist;51  so  also  was  one  of  his  succes- 
sors, Chativclin  ;52  and  so  was  tho  advocate -gen oral  Pel- 
letier  de  Saint-Fargeau  ;M  and  so  too  was  Camus,  the 

was  remarked  at  the  time  ;  and  Des  Ream,  who  wrot*  in  tho  middle  of  tho 
seventeenth  century,  mentions  ail  opinion  that  the  Fronde  "  Ctoit  venue  dn 
JanEiniaiue."  Hitloriata,  vol.  iv.  p.  72.  Omer  Talon  too  says  that,  in  1G48, 
"il  bo  trouvuit  [jne  toua  com  qui  etoient  de  eettc  opinion  n'aimoient  pas  le 
yi>iivrr]i.;li,r:;;  [:rii::it  .iu  K'tiU.''  M'i".  dUh,\<r  Titlun,  vol.  ii.  pp.  'ib'\  2SI. 


du  roi.  .vim.  nt  untune,  vol.  u.  p.  smu.  ijompare  uiiaot.  Mum.  rxcrai, 
vol.  i.  p.  112.  At  the  end  of  hi  a  reign  ha  promoted  a  biBhop  on  tho  avowed 
ground  of  Ml  opposition  to  the  JanseiiiBts ;  this  was  in  1713.  Isttrr/  i,,MiM 

.1/!ft :■(.'-„(,,.,  m.[.  ii.  -,]..  :i!Hi,  Hill;  jmj  m-i  furtiicr  v. J.  i.  pp. 

"  "LaSorliMim.-,  ii-.ilLniati'  ■iMis  Louis  XIV,  fut  janaenifite  sous  le  regent, 
ot  toujours  divisfie."  /Ji<i.v/:W,  Ihsi.  <U  la  .S'urionn*,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

"  On  the  strength  or  tin-  Jmi.-mists  in  thi-  ji:n-:i^iin']i t.  of  P:iris,  wo 
Ttietpurille,  llejne  lit  Louis  AT,  vol.  i.  p.  '.I62,  vol.  ii.  p.  17(1;  FIvju., 
IKl-iwHir,  n.l.  vi.  p.  -18(1;  Mi' m .  ,1-  vol.  ii.  p.  2f!5  ;  .Vfrn.  de  Beuilli, 

vol.  i.  p.  6?  ;  /Vj.v-.-V  '/'.:■,■<„■,  .J,,  th,-  i  ■i,l,,r),,  vol.  i.  pp.  .1^,  :i2~ . 

••  bind/ft,  l/is/.  ;■.""<,  vol.  iii.  p.  4.19. 

fymlarit,  ttiqm  de  Uuis  X VI,  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  146. 

»  Tscqvenllr.,  iltyne  <lt  I/»n<  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  385;  (Euvrei  de  Voltaire, 
vol.  liv.  p,  276  ;  Mm.  de  Otorgtt,  vol,  i.  pp.  49-61, 

"  Dueerntt,  Vie  dt  VoUaire,  p.  BO. 

"  Lacretdle,  X  VIII'  SQde,  vol.  ii.  p.  119;  LcmOtt.  vol.  iii.  p.  477 
*■  Him.  .U  Georgd,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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well-known  advocate  of  the  clergy.51  Turgot,  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  age,  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  same 
opinions;55  while  Necker,  who  on  two  different  occasions 
possessed  almost  supreme  power,  was  notoriously  a  rigid 
Calvinist.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  not  only  Necker, 
hut  also  Rousseau,  to  whom  a  large  share  in  causing  the 
Revolution  is  justly  ascribed,  were  born  in  Geneva,  and 
drew  their  earliest  ideas  from  that  great  nursery  of  the 
Calviuistie  theology. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  it  was  impossible 
that  a  body  like  the  Jesuits  should  hold  their  ground. 
The}'  were  the  last  defenders  of  authority  and  tradition, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  fall  in  an  age  when 
statesmen  wore  sceptics,  and-  theologians  were  Cnlvinists. 
Even  the  people  had  already  marked  them  for  destruc- 
tion ;  and  when  Daniiens,  in  1 757,  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  king,  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  were  the  in- 
stigators of  the  act.50  This  we  now  know  to  he  false;  but 
the  existence  of  such  a  rumour  is  evidence  of  the  state  of 
the  popular  mind.  At  all  events,  the  doom  of  the  Jesuits 
was  fixed.  In  April  1761,  parliament  ordered  their  con- 
stitutions to  be  laid  before  them.37  In  August,  they  wore 
forbidden  to  receive  novices,  their  colleges  were  closed, 
and  a  number  of  their  most  celebrated  works  were  publicly 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.58  Finally,  in  1762, 
another  edict  appeared,  by  which  the  Jesuits  were  con- 
demned without  even  being  heard  in  their  own  defence  ;5S 
their  property  was  directed  to  be  sold,  and  their  order  se- 
cularized; they  were  declared  "unfit  to  be  admitted  into 

"  La  Faijcitr,  M!„k  vol.  ii.  p.  oil ;  /hir.itml,  finui-uiim,  p.  ;  (jtorgtl, 
vol.  ii.  p.  353,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. 

»  Soularit,  Riant  it  Louis  AT/,  rol.  Iii.  p.  137. 

™  "  The  Jesuits  are  olarged  by  the  vulgar  as  promoters  of  that  attempt." 
Letter  from  Su.nf.iv,  written  in  17(11.  in  rhuhn.u  <:,rr,.'r-i,.l.  v,,i.  ii.  p.  Ii7. 
<>mo:mj  ':i,„yi„,  M*ui.  i/e  M.n-i.-  A  ,,'..i,  ;,.'!<■,  vol.  iii.  ISP,  11  ;  .iintriittti, 
Hill.  Jet  Frmtf-  vol.  mil.  pp.  Ill,  227. 

"  LaraBie,  Ilia,  da  Frmfait,  vol.  iii.  p.  478, 

**  Flasxm,  Diplmnnli'  Franc,  vol.  vi.  p.  401. 

™  "Sans  que  Sen  ncni.-i's  ens-ent  Ote.  cut  limine.'-  /■'/■■i-'l-r,  vol.  iii.  p.  477. 
"  Pas  mi  :cul  n  a  0:0  vutenda  dims  leur  cause."  Sarrud  tar V Hist,  tin  Jueu- 
binutne,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 
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a  well- governed  country,"  and  their  institute  and  society 
were  formally  abolished.00 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  this  great  society,  long 
the  terror  of  the  world,  fell  before  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  What  mates  its  fall  the  more  remarkable,  is, 
that  the  pretext  which  was  alleged  (■  jiwif'y  the  examina- 
tion of  its  constitutions,  was  one  so  slight,  that  no  former 
government  would  have  listened  to  it  for  a  single  moment. 
This  immense  spiritual  corporation  was  actually  tried  by 
a  temporal  court  for  ill  faith  in  a  mercantile  transaction, 
and  for  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  said  to  be  due  lsl 
Tho  most  important  body  in  the  Catholic  church,  the  spi- 
ritual leaders  of  France,  the  educators  of  her  youth,  and 
the  confessors  of  her  kings,  Vere  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
sued  in  their  collective  capacity,  for  the  fraudulent  repudi- 
ation of  a  common  debt  r53  So  marked  was  tho  predis- 
position of  affairs,  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy for  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  any  of  those  arts  by 
which  the  popular  mind  is  commonly  inflamed.  The  charge 
upon  which  they  were  sentenced,  was  not  that  they  had 
plotted  against  tho  state  ;  nor  that  they  had  corrupted 
the  public  morals;  nor  that  they  wished  to  subvert  reli- 
gion. These  were  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  suited  the  genius 
of  that  age.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  all  that  was 
required  was  some  trifling  accident,  that  might  serve  as 
a  pretence  to  justify  what  tho  nation  had  already  deter- 
mined. To  ascribe,  therefore,  this  great  event  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  trader,  or  the  intrigues  of  a  mistress,88  is  to 
confuse  the  cause  of  an  act  with  the  pretext  under  which 

■*  imwffee,  iii.  p.  477;  FUw«>i,  vi.  pp.  6114,  SOS;  Simm&i,  xxix.  p. 
\:n  \  tin;  LttiT.  in-ill!;]]  liy  1' :(!'.'■■.■: ,  w!n>.  1 1 : . . ^ ] ;rl I  he  ivni  ill  I 'mis  at  l!io 
time,  gites  rather  an  incomplete  account,  Jftm,  ilr  Diderot,  vol.  ii.  pp.  137, 

"Euiiii  ils  fui  Liil  mi:  eu  csuw,  ol  So  [  iii-loiieiit  ilu  I'uvi.i  cut  I'i-.'iiino- 
ill  tt  la  juic  ill-  lull-  ]■.■•!  ii'-'iiv.  aciioin'p  (Ii-.:uii  kli  i-'iuiiii!  ill;  vils  li:uupn> 
vouliojs,"  /"'■;-.■,'(■','.,  A'  VI/T  ,\v '•!(■,  vol.  ii.  y.  -j(ri.  "  CjudemiicJ  in  Fricicc 
iis  fran  Inlciil  traders."  Scl  Wi  K'fihl'r,;!':,  <',,,; i.vy,  v-.l.  iy.  p.  451. 

«  Several  tvriicrs  :ii  iriimtu  t!io  ilcstnifttmi  of  i!u- Jesuits  to  the  exertions 
nf  Madame  de  Pompadour  ! 
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the  act  is  committed.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the 
■  eighteenth  century,  the  real  crime  of  the  Jesuits  was,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present,  and 
that  by  defending  the  abuses  of  ancient  establishments, 
they  obstructed  the  progress  of  mankind.  They  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  age,  and  the  ago  swept  them  from  its  path. 
This  was  the  real  cause  of  their  abolition:  a  cause  not 
likely  to  ho  perceived  by  those  writers,  who,  iinder  the 
guise  of  historians,  are  only  collectors  of  the  prattle  and 
gossip  of  courts;  and  who  believe  that  the  destinies  of 
great  nations  can  bo  settled  in  the  ante -chambers  of  minis- 
ters, and  in  the  councils  of  kings. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  there  seemed  to  be  no- 
thing remaining  which  could  save  the  French  church  from 
immediate  destruction.61  The  old  theological  spirit  had 
been  for  some  time  declining,  and  the  clergy  were  suffer- 
ing from  their  own  decay  even  more  than  from  the  attacks 
made  upon  them.  The  advance  of  knowledge  was  pro- 
ducing in  Franco  the  same  results  as  those  which  I  have 
pointed  out  in  England ;  and  the  increasing  attractions  of 
science  drew  oil'  many  illustrious  men,  who  in  a  preceding 
age  would  have  been  active  members  of  the  spiritual  pro- 
fession. That  splendid  eloquence,  for  which  the  French 
clergy  had  been  remarkable,  was  now  dying  away,  ami 
there  were  no  longer  hoard  the  voices  of  those  groat  ora- 
tors, at  whose  bidding  the-  temples  hail  formerly  been 
filled."  Massillon  was  the  last  of  that  celebrated  race  who 
bad  so  enthralled  the  mind,  and  the  magic  of  whose  fasci- 
nation it  is  even  now  hard  to  withstand.  He  died  in  1742: 
and  after  him  the  French  clergy  possessed  no  eminent 
men  of  any  kind,  neither  thinkers,  nor  orators,  nor  wri- 
ters.™   Nor  did  there  seem  the  least  possibility  of  their 

*'  Choiscul  is  re|wri('.i  in  i.jvc  Enid  uf  the  Jesuits  :  "  leur  edticnt i. i  tiO- 
Ivuite,  tons  L'S  iiuti-v.  ci  i  iv:i /imx  li^irkrvn:  li'i'iii-mi'lliii."  Jlnrri''!,  //<■<. 
da  Jucobiiiistnr,  toL  i.  p.  <i3. 

«  In  Hurato  \Va!]ic..!e  wiiics  from  I'arh  that  the  churches  he  " 
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recovering  their  lost  position.  While  society  was  advan- 
cing, they  were  receding.  All  the  sources  of  their  power 
were  dried  up.  They  had  no  active  leaders;  they  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  government ;  they  had  forfeited  the 
respect  of  the  people;  they  had  become  a  mark  for  the 
gibes  of  the  age.67 

It  docs,  at  first  sight,  seem  strange  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  French  clergy  should  have  heeu  able, 
for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  maintain  their  standing,  so  as  to  interfere  with  impu- 
nity in  public  affairs.68  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  this 
temporary  reprieve  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  was  owing 
to  that  movement  which  I  have  already  noticed,  ami  by 
virtue  of  which  the  French  intellect,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  changed  the  ground  of  its  at- 
tack, and,  directing  its  energies  against  political  abuses, 
neglected  in  some  degree  those  spiritual  akises  to  which 
its  attention  had  boon  hitherto  confined.  The  result  was, 
that  in  France  the  government  enforced  a  policy  which 
the  great  thinkers  had  indeed  originated,  but  respecting 
which  they  were  becoming  less  eager.  The  most  eminent 
Frenchmen  were  beginning  their  attacks  upon  the  state, 
and  in  the  heat  of  their  new  warfare  they  slackened  their 
opposition  to  the  church.    But  in  the  mean  time,  the  seeds 


  ..inityitselfWiB 

assailed,  not  one  champion  of  note  appeared  in  its  ranks;  and  when  the  con- 
vocation of  the  clergy,  iu  1770,  pnblisl  i  their  faii:r.ms  r.n.uhciniL  against 
tin;  <l:ni!!.TS  of  unbelief,  ami  dialed  reward?  for  the  Vst  rs>j)i  in  defence  of 
tht  Clirlni.iu  faii.li,  tin;  productions  called  f.-ilii  were  .-.i  Ji  ;|.ical)lc  tliat  they 
h  ii ii ':■!■,■  injured  the  cause  of  religion."  Miteti'i  Hill.  <£  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp. 
180,  181. 

"  In  17ll(i,  the  Hcv.  William  Cole  writes  to  Allan  Uutler;  "1  travelled 

tii  Vmi-  limiv.ji'  TjLI l, ■  1  I  iiinlimv  in  :li.-ir  public  vniinr,",  an. I  win.  iin.nl ly 

Fc:i:i(laiiznl  and  ama/ed  at  the  open  and  unreserved  disrespect,  both  of  the 
tradinc  mid  Inilii.iii  people,  for  ihii:  ciri-v  ami  n-liuion-  erf  aid  i  ah  men  t- 
When  1  u«  to  Paris,  it  was  much  worse."  L'/th's  •)r"„,;.Ml  L:'.t,rh,  second 
series,  vol.  iv.  p.  4So.    fiec  also  \\'ulj*>l,' /.  Istt./i  !«  l/nl/i  (iswy,  vol.  ii.  p. 

edit.  and  the  Ccinpiaini  made  a'  ij^anci.ii  in  l7o],  iu  i.i.j.;, 

Vittk  IWta.Vr,p.  113. 

™  And  also  to  retain  their  immense  property,  which,  when  the  Revolu- 
tion occurred,  mus  estimated  at  H  ■<>.(»  r  I.  Kiurli.h  tn.iliev,  brilldnf;  in  a 
vcarlv  revenue  >.f  "  to i, icw hat  under  T.'i.i  "iiyj.  n  i  francs."  ,1/rWj  Enroll, 
vol.  i.  p.  IM3,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  vol.  liv.  pp.  122,  123. 
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they  had  sown  germinated  in  the  state  itself.    So  rapid 
was  the  march  of  ii trains,  that  those  anti-ecclesiastical  opi- 
nions which,  a  few  years  earlier,  were  punished  as  the 
parallaxes  of  designing  men,  were  now  taken  up  and  put 
into  execution  by  senators  and  ministers.    The  rulers  of 
Franco  carried  into  ellect  principles  whieh  had  hitherto 
been  simply  a  matter  of  theory ;  and  thus  it  happened,  as  I 
is  always  the  case,  that  practical  statesmen  onlv  apply  and  I  v 
work  out  ideas  which  have  long  before  been  suggested  by  ' 
more  advanced  thinkers. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  at  no  period  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  did  the  speculative  chides  and  practical 
classes  thoroughly  combine  against  the  church  :  since,  in 
tho  first  half  of  the  century,  the  clergy  were  principally 
assailed  by  the  literature,  and  not  by  the  government ;  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century,  by  the  government,  and  not 
by  the  literature.  Some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  sin-  ' 
gular  transition  have  been  already  stated,  and  I  hope 
clearly  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  reader.  I  now 
purpose  to  complete  tho  generalization,  by  proving  that 
a  corresponding  change  was  taking  place  in  all  other 
branches  of  inquiry;  and  that,  while  in  tho  first  period 
attention  was  chielly  directed  towards  mental  phenomena, 
it  was  in  the  second  period  more  directed  towards  physi- 
cal phenomena.  From  this,  the  political  movement  received 
a  vast  accession  of  strength.  For  the  French  intellect, 
shifting  the  scene  of  its  labours,  diverted  the  thoughts  of 
men  from  the  internal  to  the  external,  and  concentrating 
attention  upon  their  material  rather  than  upon  their  spiri- 
tual wants,  turned  against  the  encroachments  of  the  state 

hostility  formerly  reserved  for  the  encroachments  of 
the  church.  Whenever  a  tendency  arises  to  prefer  what 
comes  from  without  to  what  comes  from  within,  and  thus 
to  aggrandize  matter  at  the  expense  of  mind,  there  will 
also  be  a  tendency  to  believe  that  an  institution  which 
hampers  our  opinions  is  less  hurtful  than  one  which  con- 
trols our  acts.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  men  who  reject 
tho  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  will  care  little  for  the 
extent  to  which  those  truths  are  perverted.    Men  who 

vol.  t.  3  E 
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deny  the  existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  will  take  no  heed  of  the  way  in  which  a  gross 
and  formal  worship  obscures  those  sublime  doctrines.  All 
the  idolatry,  all  the  ceremonials,  all  the  pomp,  all  the  dog- 
mas, and  all  the  traditions  by  which  religion  is  retarded, 
will  give  them  no  disquietude,  because  they  consider  the 
opinions  that  are  checked  to  he  equally  false  with  those 
that  are  favoured.  Why  should  they,  to  whom  transcen- 
dental truths  are  unknown,  labour  to  remove  the  super- 
stitions which  darken  the  truths  X  Such  a  generation,  so 
far  from  attacking  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  would  rather 
look  on  the  clergy  as  convenient  tools  to  ensnare  the  igno- 
I  rant  and  control  the  vulgar.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  rarely 
v'  \  hear  of  a  sincere  atheist  being  a  zealous  polemic.  But  if 
that  should  occur,  which  a  century  ago  occurred  in  France ; 
if  it  should  happen  that  men  of  great  energy,  and  actuated 
by  the  feelings  I  have  described,  were  to  find  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  political  despotism,- — they  would  direct 
against  it  the  whole  of  their  powers ;  and  they  would  act 
with  the  more  determined  vigour,  because,  believing  that 
their  all  was  at  stake,  temporal  happiness  would  be  to 
them  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  sole  consideration. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  progress  of  those 
atheistical  opinions,  which  now  rose  in  France,  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  though  painful  interest.  And  the  date  at 
which  they  appeared,  fully  corroborates  what  I  have  just 
said  respecting  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  great  work  in  which 
they  were  openly  promulgated,  was  the  celebrated  Ency- 
clopaedia, published  in  1751.™  Before  that  time  such 
dt'^T.'t'Iing  opinions,  though  occasioiiiilly  broached,  were 
not  held  by  any  men  of  ability  ;  nor  could  they  in  the 
preceding  state  of  society  have  made  much  impression 

»  M.  Biirantc  (iif  Unifire  /-ViiifriiV  nu  X  VHP  SiUk,  p.  34)  sap,  "On 
ilrriviL  lili-uli'il  ;l  I. .uc  nil''  ;  'l'"i  l'inc:v!iii!iti  ;i\:iil  tt-y\i  iv-  prunviM  divines 
di:  1.1  ivvl'IiuI'.h,  I'l  :iv:lit  iilijuru  lus  cL-vuirs  Iff  Simvoiiirs  diii'tlL-lls  ;  oil 
vit  nlort  l'allieis[iiu  leviT  UN  front  plus  linnli.  n  pr.idimii::  r^ic  tout  se:iti- 
Hu'iu  ivll^UM  itilit  lll:u  vivt-i'io  i''.  nn  ■[-■Ire  ■  1  ■_■  IVsprii  liunmiti.  C't£t  de 
1"b|i..i|||i.'  n::n  vci..|>t''ui'  i^i.;  iliik'iii  1< '  tffils  nil  LVtiu  i. pinion  est  1c  plus 
cxpi'tssi'iunLt  pruf^HV.     lis  ful-uiil  ikix  LiiiuV    This  t:i-l  ;0  lit  I'll  CO  is  CITU- 

neouj,  I  nm  tonj  to  sij. 
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upon  the  age.  But  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  affected  every  department  of  French  litera- 
ture. Between  1758  and  1770,  atheistical  tenets  rapidly 
gained  ground  ;m  and  in  1770  waa  published  the  famous 
work,  called  the  System  of  Nature ;  the  success,  and,  un- 
happily, the  ability  of  which,  make  its  appearance  an 
important  epoch  in  tho  history  of  France.  Its  popularity 
was  immense  ;71  and  the  views  it  contains  are  so  clearly 
and  methodically  arranged,  as  to  have  earned  for  it  the 
name  of  the  code  of  atheism.73  Five  years  later,  tho 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  king  . 
on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  declared  that  atheism  had  now 
become  the  prevailing  opinion.73  This,  like  all  similar  |  1 
assertions,  must  have  been  an  exaggeration  ;  but  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  it,  is  known  to  who- 
ever has  studied  the  mental  habits  of  the  generation  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Revolution.  Among  the  inferior 
class  of  writers,  Damilaville,  Dolcyre,  Mare'chal,  Naigeon, 
Toussaint,  were  active  supporters  of  that  cold  and  gloomy 
dogma,  which,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  a  future 
life,  hlots  out  from  the  mind  of  man  the  glorious  instincts 

n  "  Dans  uu  iutorvnllo  do  douie  annccs,  do  17H8  1  1770,  la  literature 
francaise  fut  souillce  pat  uu  grand  nombre  d'ouvraj"cs  oil  I'sthOicine  C-toil 
ouvertemeut  profit."  hict.t,<(e,  XV lit  Su-Js,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

"  Ycltolre,  who  wrote  M«inat  it,  mentions  its  diffusion  among  all  classes,  V' 
and  jays  it  -.vis  rcni  by  '-sos  3ivau;s,  ■  !-.;  iimm-nni;:,  Jcs  Mimic-."  !.)•'<•!. 
/Vii'-ii.  i'.rtii^li!  Ilini,  suctien  iv.,  in  <K,:,r-i  ■>■  l'i.!',i,,-t,  vul.  xxwiii.  |i.  3(ifi: 
FSC  ul:i)  vol.  ls'.-ii.  |J.  lilji.i  ;  L-jy,qd,-i:.ir  ll".r-;.-if<Vp,  Mint,  tat  Pa/tain,  voL  i. 
pp.  13,  334;  Ltttra  in&litt*  .is  lVt,Urt,  y,,i.  ii.  w.  -2it>,  ilfi;  and  a  letter 
from  him  in  Correspond,  de  Dttdefimd,  vol.  ii.  p.  ('<im:>:ire  7''inKi,,nn;i, 

f/V«i/i.  lit,  i'i,\!;S.  vol.  ii.  (1.  \i-20  :  "mil  uu-L-tli^iUi-jji  H^il'iUlu  ;m  r;n  - :.  .jjiiiiiri 
warden  und  gvosscu  Einlluss  gehabt  lint." 

ZiforeUti  \ol  i  p  Hi 

p.  440}  calls  it  "uin  System  des  entsdii^lsinn]  Atiifisiiins-  :"  whif-.i  'lV-miti- 
mann,  who  has  given  by  far  the  licst  ;u;c:.i:;iit  i.f  it  I  Lave  met-  with.  s;ivs, 
"  V.-  r.,:icliU-  lui  ee- 1:  ,  . 

's  daa  Handbu  1 
d.  xi  p.  349. 


an  A  1  J,  vol.  nr.  p.  If:  :  ;!i<_-       in  rS  i.f  '.in-  i.n::il ■].;!](  |!  wi-.li  :l 
"muni  des  j)..ii',-)irf  do  i'i'.-n in'.!;..-  jjOuOr.ilu  dn  tlevge,"  in  f\:p- 
jr  1770. 
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of  his  own  immortality.71  And,  strange  to  say,  several 
even  of  the  higher  intellects  wore  unable  to  escape  the  con- 
tagion. Atheism  was  openly  advocated  by  Coudorcut,  by 
D'Alembert,  by  Diderot,  by  Helvi'tius,  by  Lalandc,  by  La- 
place, by  Mirabeau,  and  by  Saint  Lambert.75  Indeed,  so 
thoroughly  did  aU  this  harmonise  with  the  general  tem- 
per, that  in  sucioty  men  boasted  of  what,  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  other  days,  lias  been  a  rare  and  singular 
error,  an  eccentric  taint,  which  those  affected  by  it  were 
willing  to  conceal.  In  17G-1  Ilnme  met,  at  the  house  of 
Baron  d'Holbadi,  a  par  ty  of  the  most  celebrated  French- 
men then  residing  in  Paris.  The  great  Scotchman,  who 
was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  took  occa- 
sion to  raise  an  argument  as  to  the  existence  of  an  atheist, 
properly  so  called ;  for  his  own  part,  lie  said,  he  had  never 
chanced  to  meet  with  oue.  "  You  have  been  somewhat 
unfortunate,"  replied  Uolbach  ;  "  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment you  are  sitting  at  table  witli  seventeen  of  tlicm."'6 
,  This,  sad  as  it  is,  only  forms  a  single  aspect  of  that 
immense  movement,  by  which,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  intellect  was  with- 
drawn from  the  study  of  the  internal,  and  concentrated 
upon  that  of  the  external  world.  Of  this  tendency,  we 
find  an  interesting  instance  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Hcl- 
vetius,  unquestionably  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
treatise  on  morals  which  Franco  produced  at  this  period. 

dl  ErfrZu  v  1      |  r/  VI       L  P  p  7T  Vt™" 

»  Mem  of  MiMrt  rftt  ft»,  vol.  i.  p.  :.n;  ,W«™,  lit,/,*  .U  /mm  ,177, 
vol.  V.  p.  127  ;  ISwi,  III.-.!,  ill,  .1, .,:,,!,;„..  v„],  j.  pp  mj,  1 :):",,  vol.  ii. 

]i.s:i.  v.i.  \\\.  ]..  2ni-  /;„,,;'/-!,  v.,L.  i.  pp.      ur,-.  xinmir;,,,  n,...:„„. 

II  Vj.Vfl  *■.',»?'(! «,  v,  I.  ii.  p.  i:„„-q,-l.  Mint,  vol   ii.  pp.  2.i!l,  :S.-j(>;  <irimm, 

(■„,;:>-).,.,i,).  vol.  xv.  p.  87  ;  Mini        Mtirtllrl,  U>1.  i.  p.  ]3n  ;  Is/ina,  fir  dr 

Vottnirc,  p.  IS'iil;    '/■:■  »,<!!>■,  f  ,>,.■/,.  <!■ .-  vol.  .vi.  p.  :ir,t>  ■  J/«»| 

Vt.lh,,,,,  /  ,',-./.<  U:<i-<-<-n:,  vol.  ii  pp.  177,  ifl7  :  Mil,,., I,  linili,,  vol,  Y.p.  180; 
HitcLnrks  <;■<>!.  p.  ^r;:i;  Mint.  ,rKp.,.t,,h  ml.  ii.  pf>.  l;3.  (iii,  7U. 

'•  This  was  ri'lutrd  to  Romillv  1  .v  I'ioYmt.  Life  „f  /!,.n\ i7/i/,  vol.  i  pp.  131, 
132  :  ecu  also  i'«iW.<  /.(/>  „f  jl,, vol.  ii.  |>.  -2ii.  f.Ki-tby,  who  vicitsri 
Franca  in  1771,  suys,  tlmt  ■'all  tin'  piiilns'iplik'nl  pprsotn  to  whom  I  was 
introiliii-cj  at  I'iii-is  im;rr)  lmlii-licvvri  in  Ciir.iti.-mir Einl  evi-n  prr.fi.'wed 
atheism."  i'ri.-tllri)''  J/iwmVi.  vol.  i  p.  7-1.  Fur  nlsti  :i  lutlcr  hv  Hoi-iu-o 
Walpolo,  written  from  Paris  in  17c,".  ( li",. -ip-A,  \:  wlit.  1810,  vol.  v.  p. 

PG) ;  •'  their  avowod  doctrine  in  athiinui.' 
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It  was  published  in  1758  and,  although  it  bears  the 
title  of  an  essay  on  "the  Mind,"  it  does  not  contain  a 
single  passage  from  which  we  could  infer  that  the  miud, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  common!)'  used,  has  any 
existence.  In  this  work,  which,  during  fifty  years,  was 
the  code  of  French  morals,  principles  are  laid  down 
which  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  ethics  that  athe- 
ism hears  to  theology.  Helv&ius,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  inquiry,  assumes,  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the 
difference  between  man  and  other  animals  is  the  result 
of  a  difference  in  their  external  form  ;  and  that  if,  for 
example,  our  wrists,  instead  of  ending  with  hands  and 
flexible  fingers,  had  merely  ended  like  a  horse's  foot,  wo 
should  have  always  remained  wanderers-  on  the  faee  of 
the  earth,  ignorant  of  every  art,  entirely  defenceless,  and 
having  no  other  concern  hue  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  wild- 


aid  be  useless,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
■ities  by  which  we  are  eminently  dis 


iory 


0  These 

positions  being  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  all  the 
essential  principles  of  mora!  actions.    For,  memory  being 

"  Biog.  Vnif.  vol.  xx.  p.  29. 

"  '•  Si  la  nature,  au  lieu  de  mains  et  de  doigts  flciiblcs,  ofit  tcnnin6  iios 
EaWtatious,  sans  Offense  coTitr*  lus  aiiimaux.11  tout  occupes  du  Kin  de  pour- 
dam  la  foritB  cmnmc  des  trour.eaui  fugitifsl"  IIdcXi«t  cfe  I'E^.rH,  vol.  i. 
p.  2.  Had  Ik'ivlitius  ,-vlt  iviul  tkr  attnnk  uf  Aristotle  against  Aunnngonls  for 
uaertiiia  iliat  5iii  ro  x"Pa<  'X."v<  0p»"fWTBT»»  Am  rur  {mrrir  SrSfiranot  i 
Cu-lwrtli,  Inl.lirc.  vul.  ili.  p.  311. 

Jit  VEtprit,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  ■•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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merely  one  of  the  organs  of  physical  sensibility,8'  and 
judgment.  being  only  si  .sensation,13  all  notions  of  duty  and 
of  virtue  must  be  tested  by  their  relation  to  the  senses  ; 
in  other  words,  by  the  gross  amount  of  physical  enjoyment 
to  which  they  give  rise.  This  is  tho  true  basis  of  moral 
philosophy.  To  take  any  other  view,  is  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deceived  by  conventional  expressions,  which  have 
no  foundation  except  in  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  men. 
Our  vices  and  our  virtues  are  solely  the  result  of  our 
passions  ;  and  our  passions  are  caused  by  our  physical 
sensibility  to  pain  and  to  pleasure.83  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  sense  of  justico  first  arose.  To  physical  sen- 
sibility men  owed  pleasure  and  pain ;  hence  the  feeling  of 
their  own  interests,  and  hence  the  desire  of  living  together 
in  societies.  Being  assembled  in  society,  there  grew  up 
the  notion  of  a  general  interest,  since,  without  it,  society 
could  not  hold  together ;  and,  as  actions  are  only  just  or 
unjust  in  proportion  as  they  minister  to  this  general  in- 
terest, a  measure  was  established,  by  which  justice  is  dis- 
criminated from  injustice.6*  With  the  same  inflexible 
spirit,  and  with  great  fullness  of  illustration,  Helvetius 
examines  the  origin  of  those  other  feelings  which  regulate 
human  actions.  Thus,  he  says  that  both  ambition  and 
friendship  are  entirely  the  work  of  physical  sensibility. 
Men  yearn  after  fame,  on  account  either  of  the  pleasure 
which  they  expect  the  mere  possession  of  it  will  give,  or 

"  "  En  offet  In  mi-moire  tie  pent  etre  qu'uu  des  organcs  de  In  sensibilite 
physique."  vol.  i.  p.  r>,    (.'uuimrc-  what  M.  lepelleticr  says  oil  this,  in  hia 

i>i,:.!>,.i, :.i;,iio;!.-,  voi.iii.p.  272. 

"  "i>'ou  je  concilia  que  tout  jugement  n'est  qu'une  Herniation."  De 
VEapril,  vol.  i.  p.  10 ;  "juger,  commo  jc  l'ai  d6js  prouv6,  u'cat  propremcnt 
queJ«/i'r."  p.  41. 

"  "  No  sensible  a  la  douleur  ct  nu  plnisir,  e'est  a  In  scnsibilito  phyeique 
quo  l'liommc  doit  sea  passions ;  et  a  see  passions,  qu'il  doit  tous  sea  vices  et 
toutes  seo  vertus."  Itui.  vol.  ii.  p.  M  :  and  sec  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

"  "  Une  fois  parvenu  a.  cette  verite,  je  decouvre  fncilemcut  In  source  dca 
vertus  humaincs;  jc  vois  que  sans  In  sensiliilito  a  In  douleur  et  nu  plaisir 
physique,  les  homines,  saui  dWn,  sans  passions,  egnlemenl  iudiiTrti  ms  ■> 
tout,  n'sowent  point  connu  d'intertt  personnel ;  que  Eans  InUrtt  personnel 
ila  no  so  fussent  point  rasseinbles  en  societS,  n'cusscut  point  fnit  cntr'eus 
ill;  ninn.Tili..]]srqiL'[l  u'y  i. fit  p.. ill!  (i 'lii [,'rOt  (;u:;ijr.il,  (ji![Lfi([:LCLLt  point 
d ' ; l L" I i ■■ 1 1 l i  jusiu.i  ■  II  [i.jn-u-.-  ;  (  t  .JIL  i.il 

personnel  out  ete  les  autcurs  do  toute  justico."  Bid.  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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else  as  the  means  of  subsequently  procuring  other  plea- 
sures.85 Aa  to  friendship,  the  only  use  of  it  is  to  increase 
our  pleasures  or  mitigate  our  pains  ;  and  it  is  with  this  ob- 
ject that  a  man  longs  to  hold  communion  with  his  friend.6" 
Beyond  this,  life  has  nothing  to  offer.  To  love  what  is 
good  for  the  sake  of  tho  goodness,  is  as  impossible  as  to 
love  what  is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the  evil.37  Tho  mother 
who  weeps  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  is  solely  actuated  by 
selfishness  ;  she  mourns  because  a  pleasure  is  taken  from 
her,  and  because  she  sees  a  void  difficult  to  fill  up.ss  So  it 
is,  that  the  loftiest  virtues,  as  well  as  the  meanest  vices, 
are  equally  caused  by  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  exerciso 
of  them.89  This  ia  the  great  mover  and  originator  of  all. 
Every  thing  that  we  have,  and  every  thing  that  wo  are, 
we  owe  to  the  external  world  ;  nor  is  Jfan  himself  aught 
else  except  what  ho  is  made  by  tho  objects  which  sur- 
round him.*0 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  celebrated  work  I  have 
stated  at  some  length  ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
ability  with  which  they  are  advocated,  as  cn  account  of 
the  cine  they  furnish  to  the  movements  of  a  most  remark- 
able ago.  Indeed,  ao  completely  did  they  harmonize  with 
the  prevailing  tendencies,  that  they  not  only  quickly  ob- 
tained for  their  author  a  vast  European  reputation,01  but, 
during  many  years,  thoy  continued  to  increase  in  influ- 
ence, and,  in  Franco  in  particular,  they  exercised  great 
sway.9-    As  that  was  the  country  in  which  they  arose,  so 

"  De  VEsprir,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  20,  30,  31,  203,  201,  318.  Compare  Epi- 
curus, in  Dieg.  Liar!,  il-  lit.  I'liil,,,.  HI).  x.  scg.  120,  vol.  i.  p.  U54. 

"  De  I'Etprit,  vol.  ii.  p.  V>.  He  sums  up  :  "  il  s'ensuit  que  I'nmitifi, 
ainsi  que  1 'avarice,  rorgucil,  l'amliitiou  et  lea  autrcs  passions,  cat  1'effct  im- 

IJLUllilLt  ill'  111  «L!lll-iH!i(l!  |  ill  Vi-Ll; -H' .  " 

"  "  II  lui  est  anssi  impossible  d'aiincr  la  bim  pom  la  bien,  que  d'uimer 
le  mal  pour  le  mil."  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 


:"  '■  Xi-ns  ■■■.innii  -  uiiiquement  cc  que  iiona  font  Its  olijets  qui  nous  en- 
viromicnt."  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  301!. 

™  Saint  Suriri,  a  ikiIuiis  uppunant  of  llolviitius,  admits  that  "  lea  Gran- 
gers In  plus  6mincnla  par  leurs  dignifes  oil  pnr  leors  lumiircn.  (Uttaient 


■  Ibid,  vol.ii.  p.  08. 
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thinker  aimed  at  nothing  l.s.,  than  an  exhaustive  analyst, 
of  tho  human  faculties,  and  although  ho  is  pronounced  by 
a  very  able,  but  liostile  critic,  to  bo  the  only  melaphv- 
sician  Franco  produced  during  tho  eighteenth  century," 


iffeot  produced  on  nsbj  the 
Whatever  may  bo  thought 


and  the  general  temper  of  hi.  contemporaries.  Without, 
therefore,  pretending  to  any  thing  liko  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  tins  celebrated  book,  I  will  simply  bring  together 
tho  essentia!  positions  on  which  it  is  based,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  harmonv  between  it  and  tho 
habita  of  the  age  in  widen  it  appeared." 

The  materials  from  which  the  philosophy  of  Condill 
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important  point  in  which  the  disciple  differed  from  his 
master.  And  this  difference  is  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  direction  which  the  French  intellect  was  now  taking. 
Locke,  with  some  looseness  of  expression,  and  possihly 
with  some  looseness  of  thought,  had  asserted  the  separate 
existence  of  a  power  of  reflection,  and  had  maintained 
that  by  means  of  that  power  the  products  of  sensation 
became  available.*5  Condillac,  moved  by  the  prevailing 
temper  of  his  own  time,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion. He,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  jealous  of 
any  claim  which  increased  the  authority  of  the  internal, 
and  weakened  that  of  the  external,  lie,  therefore,  alto- 
gether rejects  the  faculty  of  reflection  as  a  source  of  our 
ideas ;  and  this  partly  because  it  is  hut  the  channel  through 
which  ideas  run  from  the  senses,  and  partly  because  in  its 
origin  it  is  itself  a  sensation.^*  Therefore,  according  to 
him,  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  way  in  which  our  con- 
tact with  nature  supplies  us  with  ideas.  For  in  this 
scheme,  the  faculties  of  man  are  solely  caused  by  the 
operation  of  his  senses.  The  judgments  which  wo  form 
are,  says  Condillac,  often  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  the 
Deity ;  a  convenient  mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  only 
arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  them.100  By  con- 
sidering how  our  judgments  actually  arise,  we  can  alone 
remove  these  obscurities.  The  fact  is,  that  the  attention 
wo  give  to  an  object  is  nothing  but  the  sensation  which 

"  Whether  or  not  Locke  held  that  reflection  is  on  independent  !is  well 
09  n  separate  facility,  '■•  siiuriTtiLiii ;  because  passages  could  he  quoted  from 
his  writings  to  prove  either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative,    Lr.  WheweH 

ciplcs  to  malic'  of  his  doctrines  what  they  plcafe."* ' HiHerg  of  ifonil'M- 


Traill 


'»  Hosaysofiilallebmn 
comprendre  comim-tit  mm 
tribue  a  Lieu ;  maniiro  de 
reseource  dca  pliilisnplnv," 


ms  nouamemes  ces  jugemsns,  ii  ics  nt- 
T  fort  commode,  at  prosquc  toujours  la 
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that  object  excites  ;101  and  what  we  call  abstract  ideas  are 
merely  different  ways  i>t'  being  attentive. ltis  Ideas  being 
tints  generated,  the  siil>.-ui|iieiit  process  is  very  simple.  To 
attend  to  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  is  to  compare  them ; 
so  that  comparison  is  not  a  result  of  attention,  but  is 
rather  the  attention  itself.1*  This  at  once  gives  us  tho 
faculty  of  judging,  because  directly  wo  institute  a  com- 
parison, we  do  of  necessity  form  a  judgment.11"  Thus, 
too,  memory  is  a  transformed  sensation  ;">s  while  the 
imagination  is  nothing  but  memory,  which,  being  carried 
to  its  highest  possible  vivacity,  makes  what  is  absent  ap- 
pear to  be  present."*  The  impressions  we  receive  from 
the  external  world  being,  therefore,  not  the  cause  of  our 
faculties,  but  being  the  faculties  themselves,  the  conclusion 
to  which  wo  are  driven  is  inevitable.  It  follows,  says 
Condillac,  that  in  man  nature  is  the  beginning  of  all ; 
that  to  nature  wo  owe  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  ;  that 
wo  only  instruct  ourselves  according  to  her  lessons  ;  and 
that  the  entire  art  of  reasoning  consists  in  continuing  tho 
work  which  she  has  appointed  us  to  perform.11*7 

It  is  so  impossible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  those 
views,  that  I  need  not  attempt  to  estimate  their  result 
otherwise  than  by  measuring  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  adopted.  Indeed,  the  zeal  with  which  they  were 
now  carried  into  every  department  of  knowledge,  can  only 

'"  "Hois  a  peine  j'arr6te  Id  vue  sur  uu  olyet,  que  les  sensations  par- 
t;™!iii:vi  i[iie  j'ea  royois  Bout  1'attention  mime  que  je  lui  dunne."  TruH-} 

,/■,  .V.  ,.,:>„„„,  p.  IG. 

"  He  sont  que  differcutcs  mnniorcs  d'etre  attontif."  p.  122. 

™  "  Dos  qu'il  y  a.  double  attention,  il  v  a  c.iiupiiriiison ;  oat  etrc  attontif 
ii  ileui  idfescules  comparer,  o' cat  la  ineme  chose. "  p.  17. 

'•'  "  Di9  qu'il  j  a  comparaison,  il  y  a  jngoment."  p.  fl.j. 

"'  "La  m6moire  n'estdouc  que  !a  sensation  transformer."  p.  17.  Com- 
pare p.  61. 

™  "  L'imagination  eat  la  mSmoire  m&me,  parvenuo  i  louto  ta  vivacitf 
dont  olle  est  susceptible."  p.  73.  "  Or  j'ai  nppcio  imagination  eel  to  moi  noire 
vivo,  qui  fait  jianiilro  pre-init  CO  qui  oil  aij-o)jt,"  p.  245. 

•"  "  Ii  resulte  do  ectlv  viritu,  que  it  nature  commence  tout  en  nous: 
aussi  ni-je  demon  tri  quo,  dins  le  prinoipe  ou  dans  lu  commencement,  Oot 
connoissauces  aunt  uniqUL-Luolil  n-  - 1 1  r>uv]-;i;.;o,  qui!  nous  no  nous  iiistmismis 
que  d'aprli  bob  lecons,  ct  quo  tout  l'art  do  raisonner  cousisto  a,  continucr 
comme  clle  nous  a  fait  commencer."  p.  178. 
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surprise  those  who,  being  led  by  their  hub  its  of  mind  to 

tomed  themselves  to  consider  it  as  »t  united  whole,  and 
who,  therefore,  do  not  perceive  that  in  every  great  epoch 
there  is  some  one  idea  at  work,  which  is  more  powerful 
than  any  other,  and  which  shapes  the  events  of  the  time 
and  determines  their  ultimate  issue.  In  France,  during 
the  hitter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  idea  was, 
the  inferiority  of  the  internal  to  the  external.  It  was  this 
dangerous  but  plausible  principle  which  drew  tho  atten- 
tion of  men  from  the  church  to  the  state  ;  which  was  seen 
in  Helve'titis  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  moralists, 
and  in  Condillac  tho  most  celebrated  of  tho  French  meta- 
physicians. It  was  this  same  principle  which,  by  increas- 
ing, if  I  may  so  say,  the  reputation  of  Nature,  induced 
the  ablest  thinkers  to  devote  themselves  to  a  study  of 
her  laws,  and  to  abandon  those  other  pursuits  which  had 
beeu  popular  in  tho  preceding  age.  In  consequence  of  this 
movement,  such  wonderful  additions  wore  made  to  every 
branch  of  physical  science,  that  more  new  truths  concern- 
ing the  external  world  were  discovered  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  during  all 
the  previous  periods  put  together.  The  details  of  these 
discoveries,  so  far  as  they  have  been  subservient  to  the 
general  purposes  of  civilization,  will  be  related  in  another 
place  ;  at  present  I  will  indicate  only  the  most  prominent, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  argument,  and  may  sec  the  connexion  between 
them  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  external  world,  we  may 
say,  that  the  three  most  important  forces  by  which  the 
operations  of  nature  arc  effected,  are  heat,  light,  and 
electricity;  including  under  this  last  magnetic  ami  gal- 
vanic phenomena.    On  all  these  subjects  the  French,  for 

In  regard  to  heat,  not  only  were  the  materials  for  sub- 
sequent induction  collected  with  indefatigable  industry, 
but  before  that  generation  passed  away,  the  induction  was 
actually  made  ;  for  while  the  laws  of  its  radiation  were 
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worked  out  by  Prcvost,lps  those  of  its  con  dilution  were 
established  liy  Fourier,  who,  just  before  the  Revolution, 
employed  himself  in  raising  thermotics  to  a  science  by 
the  deductive  applii-ation  of  that  celebrated  mathemati- 
cal  theory  which  ho  contrived,  and  which  still  bears  his 
name.10"  In  regard  to  electricity,  it  is  enough  to  notice, 
during  the  same  period,  the  important  experiments  of 
D'Alibard,  followed  by  those  vast  labours  of  Coulomb, 
which  brought  electrical  phenomena  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion oftlie  mathematics,  and  thus  completed  what  (Epinus 
had  already  prepared.110  As  to  the  laws  of  light,  those 
ideas  were  now  accumulating  which  rendered  possible  tho 
great  steps  that,  at  the  close  of  th<:  century,  were  taken  by 
Mains,  and  still  later  by  Fresuel.111  Both  of  these  eminent 
Frenchmen  not  only  made  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  double  refraction,  but  Malus  discovered  the 
polarization  of  light,  undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  con- 
tribution received  by  optical  science  since  the  analysis  of 
the  solar  rays.11*   It  was  also  in  consequence  of  this,  that 


r  present  knowledge  of  radiant  heat,  sec  Licbij  ami  Kfrpp'- 

 'i     i'ii.iuk'.  ■■.  i    '!  ■  i.l  ■■■  nduction,  sec  Vomtc,  J'hitet. 

/W.V',  vol.  i.  pn.  IJi,  17,-,,  :i-n,  34'i.  vul.  ii.  j,p  .-..11  ;  l',-,,,,?, 
ttridw'hr  'JW-ili-"-.  pp.  a>:!.  K,U<i,-d  <■.-(  Unit,  p.  Ii.  in  llril  AsKc.for 

Iftll  ;  Krm-ii,  t  tfivw,  nil  i.  f).  i-V-l  ;  lli'Mill's  ('.:.<,„„.;  ml.  i.  |i.  HJ9  ; 
//,/<'.'. cud  •  ';!9/.«,l,  p   1IW  ;  VcitiV't,  Eh „ms  ,lr  E}„i~„,ii-,  ii.  G!Mj,  li.fi. 

from  ITS;  tu  l',i:h  /iV,"!.','  -i  I'n-i:..  I  ■■'■>■■.  ji.  i.    Ci.uip.iru  litiii/  and 

K:p}i<  ll-i-.r.r.,  vul.  iii.'  |i  12s  ;  ami  <i;i  iiis  li'liuum  (■>  (Kpuum,  nliu  wrutu 
in  17  ill,  sui;  117" ---'11''  Jm/'.i:  *eii  -in  '.  vi.!.  iii.  |>|>  ill:!';,  S.i,  :u:ii  /iViy, 
'/>«<><'  i'-  .1/ ■'.<■"■■  ■•'''■:!!■■.  vi >1 .  iii.  p.  II.  vul.  iv.  p.  14.    There  is  a  still  Killer 

<&  1'lnjiiqm,  1  ' 

Malus  L_„..  

PmV.  vol.  i 

.    .   .  _  Ill  lit  /'A'f.l'yllt   ,  

Brit.  As-ill-.  f„r  )K;-2,  V  Si  t;  /,-7/.'*  .V-.'.  /■'ii'.u.  p.  Kl  ;  117,  ■<■./■■.<  //„(.  ,/ 
,W,i.v.<.  vul.  ii.  [i|i.  ii'S-  111  i  ;  /',■'.        ...r,>W'.tirj,  vul.  i.  p.  :lijll,  vol.  ii.  p. 

BtrKhtbtNat.  PAflw-p,  soa. 
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Fresnel  began  those  profound  researches  which  placed  on 
a  solid  basis  that  great  unduktory  theory  of  which  Hooke, 
Huygcns,  and  above  all  Young,  are  to  bo  deemed  the 
founders,  and  by  which  the  corpuscular  theory  of  Newton 
was  finally  overthrown.113 

Thus  much  as  to  the  progress  of  French  knowledge 
respecting  those  parts  of  nature  which  are  in  themselves 
invisible,  and  of  which  wo  cannot  tell  whether  they  have 
a  material  existence,  or  whether  thoy  are  mere  conditions 
and  properties  of  other  bodies.114  The  immense  value 
of  these  discoveries,  as  increasing  the  number  of  known 
truths,  is  incontestable  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  another 
class  of  discoveries  was  made,  which,  dealing  more  palp- 
ably with  the  visible  world,  and  being  also  more  easily 
understood,  produced  more  immediate  results,  and,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in 
strengthening  that  democratic  tendency  which  accompa- 
nied the  French  Revolution.  It  is  impossible,  within  the 
limits  I  have  assigned  to  myself,  to  give  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  marvellous  activity  with  which 
the  French  now  pushed  their  researches  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  ;  still  it  is,  I 

The  struggle  between  these  rival  theories,  and  the  ease  with  whioh 
a  man  of  such  immense  powers  as  Young  was  put  down,  and,  as  it  were, 
suppressed,  by  those  ignorant  pretenders  who  presumed  to  critic™  him, 
will  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  worlt,  as  a  valuable  illustration  of 
the  history  and  habits  of  the  English  mind.  At  present  the  controversy  is 
liriMicil,  -i.  fiii-  iis  (hi;  ark'ii-jti'S  i  if  ci  1 1  [r  si  in  :ifo  concerned  ;  but  there  Bro 
still  difficulties  on  the  other  6ide,  whioh  should  have  prevented  Dr.Whcwell 

Eubjcct.F  This  able  writer  says  :  "  The  undulatory  theory  of  light  j  the  only 
iiisi-i.vi-rj-  which  cm  stand  bjtha  side  of  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation, 
as  a  doctrine  belonging  to  the  same  order,  for  its  generality,  its  fertility, 
and  its  certainty."  w  !..«■■. W>  If:-!.  <■/'(.(?  l„.h,c.  S.-l;,u.:-,  vi.l.  ii.  p.  -125;  see 
also  p.  fiOS. 

■'    1  ■  in  :hi  ;  ■>,!■  ,  nj  ■■  ,'i'Vi'  ,  ,   ilk  ■:  ilU'r 

Potl  o!*}J  IB 

:ilt:u'!iiujt  much  weight  to  it.  First,  a  conception  which,  in  one  stage  of 
bin-.-.  ]'';l^c.  i-    .  1 1  ■_■  i  L  iin[Ki.--il  ■[.',  i  i:i  :i  1;l:-.'7  perfectly  easy, 

mill  f"  nMiiral  ;is  I"  bo  [■ft™  tinned  necessary.  Secondly,  however  iridis- 
MjlllMe  the  lainm.sinn  hetwei:]  furco  Slid  matter,  it  was  not 

found  futal  the  liytLtnnk'a!  llm.rv  of  i.rilmitz  :  it,  has  not  prevented  ilLinr 
iTiiinciil  tliiukivs  fin)"  lL,.l  li:iL!  t-ini'ih, r  views  j  and  tde  aii'n incuts  of  Berke- 
ley, tlAjiigli  ivii-tantl;  allaiin.'l,  laiVe  lteVil'  1'ecu  refuted. 
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think,  practicable  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  such  a 
summary  of  the  more  salient  points  as  will  afford  the 
render  some  idea  of  what  was  done  by  that  generation  of 
great  thinkers  which  flourished  in  France  during  the  latter 
half  of  tho  eighteenth  century. 

If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  it  must 
bo  allowed  that  chemistry  and  geology  arc  the  two  sci- 
ences which  not  only  offer  tho  fairest  promise,  but  ah-oady 
contain  the  largest  generalizations.  The  reason  of  this 
will  become  clear,  if  we  attend  to  the  ideas  on  which  these 
two  great  subjects  are  based.  The  idea  of  chemistry,  is 
the  study  of  composition  the  idea  of  geology,  is  tho 
study  of  position.  Tho  object  of  the  first  is,  to  learn  the 
laws  which  govern  the  properties  of  matter ;  the  object  of 
the  second  is,  to  learn  the  laws  which  govern  its  locality. 
In  chemistry,  we  experiment;  in  geology,  we  observe.  In 
chemistry,  we  deal  with  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the 
smallest  atoms  ;ne  in  geology,  with  the  cosmological  ar- 
rangement of  the  largest  masses.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
chemist  by  his  minuteness,  and  the  geologist  by  his  gran- 
deur, touch  the  two  extremes  of  the  material  universe  ; 
anij  starting  from  these  opposite  points,  have,  as  I  could 


though  it  must  be  the  business  of  philosophy,  properly  so 
called,  to  integrate  them  into  a  complete  and  effective 
ivholo.  Indeed  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  knew  all  tho  laws 
of  the  composition  of  matter,  and  likewise  all  the  laws  of 
its  position,  we  should  likewise  know  all  the  changes  of 
which  matter  is  capable  spontaneously,  that  is,  when  un- 
interrupted by  the  mind  of  man.    Every  phenomenon 


easily  prove,  a  con 
under  their  own  aul 


3y  to  bring 
3  at  present 
e  sake  of  a 
separately ; 


an  independent  c: 
division  of  labour,  il 
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which  any  given  substance  presents  must  be  caused  cither 
by  something  taking  place  in  the  substance,  or  else  by 
something  taking  place  out  of  it.  but  acting  upon  it:  while 
what  occurs  within  must  be  explicable  by  its  own  com- 
position, and  what  occurs  without  must  be  duo  to  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  objects  by  which  it  is  affected.  This 
is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  every  possible  contingency, 
and  to  one  of  these  two  classes  of 'laws  every  thing  must 
be  referable  ;  even  those  mysterious  forces  which,  whe- 
ther they  be  emanations  from  matter,  or  whether  they  be 
merely  properties  of  matter,  must  in  an  ultimate  analysis 
depend  either  on  the  internal  arrangement,  or  else  on  the 
external  locality  of  their  physical  antecedents.  However 
convenient,  therefore,  it  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  speak  of  vital  principles,  impomleraiile  fluids, 
and  elastic  rat  hers,  such  terms  can  only  he  provisional, 
and  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  names  for  that  residue 
of  unexplained  facts,  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  future 
ages  to  bring  under  genernlizauons  wide  enough  to  cover 
and  include  the  whole. 

These  ideas  of  composition  and  of  position  being  thus 
the  basis  of  all  natural  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
chemistry  and  geology,  which  are  their  best,  but  still  their 
insufficient  representatives,  should  in  modern  times  have 
made  more  progress  than  any  other  of  the  great  brandies 
of  human  knowledge.  Although  the  chemists  and  geolo- 
gists have  not  yet  risen  to  the  full  height  of  their  respective 
subjects,"'  there  are  few  things  more  curious  than  to  note 
the  way  in  which,  during  the  last  two  generations,  they 
have  boon  rapidly  expanding  their  views,-  encroaching  on 
topics  with  which,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
concern,— making  other  branches  of  inquiry  tributary  to 
their  own,— and  collecting  from  every  quarter  that  intel- 
lectual wealth  which,  long  hidden  in  obscure  corners,  had 
been  wasted  in  the  cultivation  of  special  ami  inferior  pur- 
suits. This,  as  being  one  of  the  great  intellect  ual  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  age,  I  shall  hereafter  examine  at 

"'  Many  Of  tli.-m  liciii.'  AiY.  f.'frvwi,  in  !_■.••  I.^v .  liy  tin.'  hypothecs  of 
catastroiilica;  in  dirmis-.r/,  by  tin:       nlm.-is  ijf  vital  forces. 
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considerable  length  ;  but  what  I  havo  now  to  show  is,  that 
in  these  two  vast  sciences,  which,  though  .still  very  imper- 
fect, must  eventually  he  superior  to  all  others,  the  first 
important  steps  were  made  by  Frenchmen  during  the 
latter  halt'  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

That  we  owe  to  France  the  existence  of  chemistry  as 
a  science,  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  uses  the  word 
science  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, namely,  as  a  body  of  generalisations  so  irrefraga- 
bly  true,  that,  though  they  may  be  subsequently  covered 
by  higher  generalizations,  they  cannot  be  overthrown  by 
them ;  in  other  words,  generalizations  which  may  bo  ab- 
sorbed, but  not  refuted,  Ju  this  point  of  view,  there  are 
in  the  history  of  chemistry  only  three  great  stages.  The 
first  stage  was  the  destruction  of  the  phlogistic  theory, 
and  the  establishment,  upon  its  ruins,  of  the  doctrines  of 
oxidation,  combustion,  and  respiration.  The  second  stage- 
was  tho  establishment  of  the  principle  of  definite  propor- 
tions, and  the  application  to  it  of  the  atomic  hypothesis. 
Tho  third  stage,  above  which  we  have  not  yet  risen,  con- 
sists in  the  union  of  chemical  and  electrical  laws,  and 
in  the  progress  we  are  making  towards  losing  into  one 
generalisation  their  separate  phenomena.  Which  of  these 
three  stages  was  in  iis  own  age  the  most  valuable,  is  not 
now  the  question ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  first  of  them 
was  the  work  of  Lavoisier,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the 
French  chemists.  Before  him  several  important  points 
bad  been  cleared  up  by  the  English  chemists,  whose  ex- 
periments ascertained  the  existence  of  bodies  formerly 
unknown.  The  links,  however,  to  connect  the  facts,  were 
still  wanting;  and  until  Lavoisier  entered  the  field,  there 
were  no  generalizations  wide  enough  to  entitle  chemistry 
to  be  called  a  science;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
onlv  large  generalization  commonly  received  was  that  by 
Stahl,  which  the  great  Frenchman  proved  to  be  not  only 
imperfect,  but  altogether  inaccurate.  A  notice  of  tho 
vast  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  will  be  found  in  many  well- 
known  books:119  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  lie  not  only 

"■  See,  fur  instance,  Curifr,  l\->iyri<  •/n  ,Sc!nm,  vul.  i  pp.  ;!2-:l4,  40; 
VOL.  I.  3  F 


tvi  proximate  CAfsEs  or  the  frexch  revolution. 

worked  out  the  laws  of  the  oxidation  of  bodies  and  of 
their  combustion,  but  that  lie  is  tbo  author  of  the  true 
theory  of  respiration,  the  purely  chemical  character  of 
which  he  first  demonstrated;  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  those  views  respecting  the  functions  of  food,  which  the 
German  chemists  subsequently  developed,  nnd  which,  as 
I  have  proved  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Introduction, 
may  be  applied  to  solve  some  great  problems  in  the  his- 
tory of  Man.  The  merit  of  this  was  so  obviously  due 
to  France,  that  though  the  system  now  istablished  was 
quickly  adopted  in  other  countries,111'  it  received  the  name 
of  the  French  chemistry.130  At  the  same  time,  the  old 
nomenclature  being  full  of  old  errors,  a  new  one  was  re- 
quired, and  here  again  France  took  the  initiative  ;  since 
this  great  reformation  was  begun  by  four  of  her  most 
eminent  chemists,  who  flourished  only  a  few  years  before 
the  Revolution.121 

While  one  division  of  the  French  thinkers  was  re- 
ducing to  order  the  apparent  irregularities  of  chemical 
phenomena,  another  division  of  them  was  performing  pre- 
cisely the  same  service  for  geology.  The  first  step  to- 
wards popularizing  tiiis  noble  study  was  taken  by  liuflon, 
who,  in  tbo  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  broached  a 

I,!M<l\'  Is'.t'rs  ::i  Chei.A'teu,  p.  &'2\  Tiiiwr*  CltimlJni,  vol.  i.  pp.  1S4, 
18.".;'  /;,<„,:!<■-  <7..W..v.v,  v.!!.  i.  pp.  Iv.xv  ln.iv  Jin-;  II,,,™'!  A>:h*il 
V/wu.iHr.,,  ],),.  ?.-3\  <-::,{,  :m>l  :i  -v,  :.t  purl  of  [i.-  ~'t:.:m]  id  lime  of  his  J/lJ- 


mapoflrf .  voL  ji.  pp.  453- 


tt.  of  Cktmistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  13:1):  "iliis  new  imiiioDtlnlnre  very  soon 
ie  its  way  iti'.u  every  p.irt  i>f  Europe,  and  became  the  common  language 
nf  i-lifi:ii-ts,  in  fjiiU:  of  tise  ]>i'tji]'lii'fs  tnttrtjiiiiL-iJ  ;:y:ntiL.t  it,- and  the  oppo- 


sition which  it  every  whore  met  with." 
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^eolnirii-d  theory,  wliich,  though  not  quite  original,  excited 
attention  hy  its  eloquence,  and  by  the  lofty  speculations 
with  which  he  connected  it. VJ2  This  was  followed  by  the 
more  special  but  still  important  labours  of  Rouelle,  Des- 
marest,  Dolomicu,  and  Montlosier,  who,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  eifectod  a  complete  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  French- 
men, by  familiarizing  them  with  the  strange  conception, 
that  the  surface  of  our  planet,  even  where  it  appears  per- 
fectly stable,  is  constantly  undergoing  most  extensive 
changes.  It  began  to  ho  understood,  that  this  perpetual 
flux  takes  place  not  only  in  those  parts  of  nature  which 
are  obviously  feeble  and  evanescent,  but  also  in  those 
which  seem  to  possess  every  element  of  strength  and  per- 
manence, such  as  the  mountains  of  granite  which  wall  the 
globe,  and  are  the  she!!  and  encasement  in  which  it  is 
held.  As  soon  as  the  mind  became  habituated  to  this 
notion  of  universal  change,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
appearance  of  some  great  thinker,  who  should  generalize 
the  scattered  observations,  and  form  them  into  a  science, 
by  connecting  them  with  some  other  department  of  know- 
ledge, of  which  the  laws,  or,  at  all  events,  the  empirical 
uniformities,  had  been  already  ascertained. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  while  the  inquiries  of  geo- 
logists, not  withstand;  no;  their  value,  were  still  crude  and 
unsettled,  that  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Cuvier,  one 
of  the  greatest  naturalists  Europe  has  ever  produced.  A 
few  others  there  are  who  have  surpassed  him  in  depth; 
hut  in  comprehensiveness  it  would  be  hard  to  find  his 
superior;  and  the  immense  range  of  his  studies  gave  him 

'»  The  famous  central  heat  of  Buffon  is  often  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  fi-i.iii  L'/ilmil/  ;  lmi,  ilmii^li  TiijjuL-lv  la'iL'hl  iiy  i  ho  undents,  the  rc.iL 
founder  of  the  di  Ctrine  a\  p.-ir.-i  (u  lm^  lien  )'i  :-ca  !-<■.■;.    See  Bordns  Jk- 

f:ii:tii-.-Y  Hutu  on  this  in  PrichartFi  Phi/i---:  l/i-f.  v.-I.  i.  p.  iik).  Compare 
E.r...;>M"„td  Hi.!.  .>/'('■<■'■',  lit.  17,  m'/M-'i  K-,.h:  V..1.  ii.  p.  ;iOU  ;  ISn-K- 
titr'M  Lift  o/  Norton,  vol.  ii.  p.  ICiO.  On  the  central  heat  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, see  'l\,iY,'mtMti\,  i/ri-l.  d.i?  I'hdo*.  vol.  i.  \:  U!»;  and  as  to  the 
emtral  Hit  im/iitiulied  in  tin'  lifj-culk'tl  l')r.ifl:.~i  m1  Zi.r(.asrt'i',  Fie  /Jl'.iH.'iJin; 
//ill.  dt  Mar.iclif-?,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.  lint  the  complete  ignorance  of  the 
nnck'Hls  re-|>!i^'.i:iLT  );■:!■  >h>  ')  in:nii;  I:.'  vi-.w*  :i(:tlii:i.;  1  n'.  i^iii-m.-..  (.Vn.- 
|>:irj  -■-•io  sensible  remark's  in  Mtdtn-'i  //is',  di  V fc-A.  a  .!■'<■.!■■.  ;..VnV,  vol  ii. 
p.  SS2. 
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a-  peculiar  advantage  in  surveying  the  operations  and 
dependencies  of  the  external  world.1"  This  remarkable 
man  is  unquestionably  the  founder  ofgeoloev  as  a  science, 
since  he  in  not  only  the  first  who  saw  the  necessity  of 
bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  generalizations  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  but  ho  is  also  the  first  who  actually,  ex- 
ecuting this  great  idea,  succeeded  in  coordinating  the 
study  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  with  the  study  of  tho 
fossil  animals  found  in  them.121  Shortly  before  his  re- 
searches were  published,  many  valuable  facts  had  indeed 
been  collected  respecting  the  separate  strata;  the  pri- 
mary formations  being  investigated  by  the  Germans,  tho 
secondary  ones  by  the  Fnglish.1^  Hut  these  observations, 
notwithstanding  their  merit,  were  isolated;  and  they  lacked 
that  vast  conception  winch  gave  unity  and  grandeur  to  tho 
whole,  by  connecting  inquiries  concerning  the  inorganic 
changes  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  with  other  inquiries 
concerning  the  organic  changes  of  the  animals  the  surface 


How  completely  this  immense  step  is  due  to  France, 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  pail  played  by  Cuvier,  but 
also  from  the  admitted  fact,  that  to  the  French  we  owe  our 


Cuvier,  pp.  7fi,  142,  306;  " 

m  Hence  ho  is  called  by 
science."  Own  on  FouS  M< 
p.  £08.  It  was  in  178G  that  I 
views  of  the  theory  of  the  e 
p.  liliS  ;  and  Mil**  A'ViiWi, 
[his  ttep  ia  becouiini;  more  e 
marked,  that  without  puke"]] 
jrenlusty.  /,V/W('«  1U-u„i,  IS 
]..3i:i:>  cays,  "it  ij-  tiPemially 
the  clear  stilidivisioii  of  the  V: 
iniirly  merged  under  the  mimi 


lEtaooc  of  this  in  the  old  red  ra 

j,  toI,  iii.  p.  G70;  Lyetl'i  Gal.  p.  09.  In- 
im  the  Germans,  fluintrlfj  Of,!,  p.  108. 
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knowledge,  respecting  tertiary  strata,1'"  in  which  the  or- 

ganir  r.-Qj.Mn.-.  ;u»  1,1. -I   .t.-j.-.  -ncl  (>■--  ■.— n.  r.il  iinil-.-y 

to  our  present  state  is  most  intimate.137  Another  circum- 
stance may  likewise  lie  added,  as  pointing  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. This  is,  that  the  first  application  of  the  principles 
of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  study  of  fossil  bones,  was 
also  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  tho  celebrated  Daubenton. 
Hitherto  these  bones  iiad  been  the  object  of  stupid  wonder ; 
some  saying  that  they  were  rained  from  heaven,  others 
saying  that  they  were  tho  gigantic  limbs  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  men  wlm  were  believed  to  be  tall  because  they 
were  known  to  be  old.158  Such  idle  conceits  were  for  over 
destroyed  by  Daubenton,  in  a  Memoir  he  published  in 
17C2;120  with  which,  however,  we  are  not  now  concerned, 
except  that  it  is  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  French  mind, 
and  is  worth  noting  as  a  precursor  of  the  discoveries  of 
Cuvier. 


illustration  of 
and  iliniiniilsr 
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a,,  a,,  l,„yrU 
"  M.  OeoS 
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these  snlijtteta. 


t.li.mc  r.,:V,,v.^  L-it  17^.'  '  /-V-^.,.,,  7W,,,.,-  ,/,-  <";„■,.•:■.  pp.  :|7. 
Africa,  i /;,;„„:'  <„•  f'wJ  I'Mrs.  p.  h->,  lint.  f.r  .■li.irri'  <li:H 

merit  tr«.  i:>eln-ivL-lv  f.u-  Cuvier,  i.vcrlookiug  the  earlier  rcseareln  s  cf  l>au- 
Ijfiilr.ii  ;  anil  lit.-  .:n:n-  misL:iko  is  nude  iu  ithclicwk'i  UeU.  p.  249,  and  ill 
llaktwtU  s  GW.  p.  3M4. 
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By  tliis  union  of  geology  jind  anatomy,  there  was  first 
introduced  into  the  study  of  nature  a  clear  conception  of 
the  magnificent  doctrine  of  universal  change;  while  at  the 
same  time  there  grew  up  by  its  side  a  conception  equally 
steady  of  the  regularity  with  which  the  changes  are  ac- 
complished, and  of  the  undeviating  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed.  Similar  ideas  had  no  doubt  been  occasion- 
ally held  in  preceding  ages  ;  but  the  great  Frenchmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  the  first  who  applied  them  to 
the  entire  structure  of  the  globe,  and  who  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  that  still  higher  view  for  which  their  minds 
were  not  yet  ripe,™  but  to  which  in  our  own  time  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  arc  rapidly  rising.  For  it  is  now 
beginning  to  be  understood,  that  since  every  addition  to 
knowledge  affords  fresh  proof  of  the  regularity  with  which 
all  the  changes  of  nature  arc  conducted,  we  aro  bound  to 
believe  that  the  same  regularity  ^existed  long  before  our 
little  planet  assumed  its  present  form,  and  long  before  man 
trod  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  have  the  most  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  movements  incessantly  occurring 
in  the  material  world  have  a  character  of  uniformity ;  and 
this  uniformity  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  in  astronomy, 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences,  we  are  able  to  predict 
events  many  years  before  they  actually  happen  ;  nor  can 
any  one  doubt,  that  if  on  other  subjects  our  scieuco  were 
equally  advanced,  our  predictions  would  be  equally  accu- 
rate. It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
not  on  those  who  assert  the  eternal  regularity  of.nature, 
but  rather  on  those  who  deny  it  ;  and  who  set  up  an  ima- 
ginary period,  to  which  they  assign  an  imaginary  cata- 

™  Even  Curler  held  the  doctrine  of  nUtbopbu;  but,  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyoll  says  {/'tiuri;,!--.<  r.f  Hiolo  vi.  r.  cii).  his  ixvu  dLio'Yuries  piiiij^itd  thu 
mwiliH  ( .  f  i ,  i  ,.■  r;  1 1 1 .  ,v  i  r  i  ir  il,;iml  rjl  fimtiliii:  iiint;  us  nil  It  (lie  iili'n  t'f  imilinilily. 
Indeed  it  was  on:  ef  cLu  }'..>■■  «il  i-li^rvjti.jn;  uf  i.'uvL..  !-  ivhiui  lii  i!  =  ll^ .pllu. l 
the  link  Ix'lweet!  r.otius,  ri-livs,  ami  ci'tiu-cms  mammal*.  See  Ihnn  rm 
Fos'U  D'j-ti!-:',  rr.  CO.  II in,  Uri:.  J.-,  c  i«r  ISil  ;  ami  eomparo  C-;-ujs  Co:,;- 
pamlu-e  Jn«n.i,.y,  vi.l.  i.  p.  I.i.",.  Tu  litis  I  may  ruM.  that  Cuvier  uncnu- 
pcli.iinlv  prepared  '.lit-  v.:iv  fi.f  lii^Uli-liins  I  lie  i-bl  (i.'^Fim  f.f  tisitv  vf  sjieries, 
though  lie  himself  dim;;  tu  it  tu  the  last.  t-ee  mme  oli.-enaiKm*,  whieii  are 
T('rvliIn:i]-i,-:iliK'.  i.nui'hiiii';  I  in;  jn  fi  jil  ulii  n  t.LLt.-v  were  ivriltL-rj,  ill  t'i  ■/ui.lis. 
Htij'j.i.rtt  ti"  f'/.yii-jm  ■!  ill,  . I/.. j. p.  4^7,  IL.t";  t.  itclit-ions  drawn  from 
Cuvier,  which  Cuvier  would  have  himself  rejected. 
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strophe,  during  which  they  say  new  laws  were  introduced 
and  a  new  order  established.  Such  gratuitous  assump- 
tions, oven  if  they  eventually  turn  out  to  be  true,  are  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  unwarrantable,  and  ought 
to  be  rejected,  as  the  last  remains  of  thoso  theological 
prejudices  by  which  the  march  of  every  science  has  in 
its  turn  been  hindered. "These  and  all  analogous  notions 
work  a  double  mischief.  They  arc  mischievous,  l>ccause 
they  ci  ipple  the  human  mini!  by  imposing  limits  to  its  in- 
quiries ;  and  above  all  they  are  mischievous,  because  thoy 
weaken  tint  vast  conception  of  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted law,  which  few  indeed  arc  able  firmly  to  seize,  but 
on  which  the  highest  generalizations  of  future  science  must 
ultimately  depend. 

It  is  this  deep  conviction,  that  changing  phenomena, 
have  unchanging  laws*-  and  that  there  are  principles  or 
order  to  which  all  apparent  disorder  may  be  referred,— it 
is  this,  which,  in  the  seven teentli  century,  guided  in  a 
limited  field  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Newton  ;  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  applied  to  every  part  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  ;  and  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  extend  to  the  history  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. This  last  department  of  inquiry  wo  owe  chiefly  to 
Germany;  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  Vico,  no  one 
even  suspected  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  complete  ge- 
neral izatious  respecting  the  progress  of  man,  until  shortly 
before  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  great  German 
thinkers  began  to  cultivate  this,  the  highest  and  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  studies.  But  the  French  themselves  were  too 
much  occupied  with  physical  science  to  pay  attention  to 
such  matters  ;,3!  and  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  tliat, 

V '.::[];■.■;■  T ■  > ! E ^ 0 - < | ' 1 1  ■  ■  ^ L  li'i:"  T.11_'  .'.  nio;:;!;1  In  ji;iyl'  I'.'Ui.Vi'l  in  (ho  |nv:^i- 
liililv  t.f  jft'licrali/ms;  ill'.'  ;ii<l,  =o  as  In  ;nv  !i  ■■.  I  In'  filmy  -,  ivliilu  :is  tn  Vnl 
t:ui<.;  Lit;  ttcafcfst  (mint  in  liis  olluTMisu  [.voPuliitl  vinv  r-f  history,  WBS  huj 
lovu  cf  the  olil  siring,  tlistt  L"ix:it  t-.'L'iils  sprill/.r  fm:iL  lillic;  i-nw'i  ;  :i  siTiu'ilIur 
LTi-.-ji-  fir  tn  c->rij;.t-fln.-ii-ivo  n  !;iirnl,  imiw:  i'  rli-]iLLinU-il  i.»  Ciiiifiii.ii,:,'  i-.uiics 
wiih  [Timlitinnp.  That  a  inmi  I; L: c  Voitniiv  siiuiili!  hav-i  t"rm.iitC'.l  v.-hat 
lln'.f  f fLtili-  Fn  :i  lihuirlm-.  is  :i  rrnndl'vin.'  i\-Hi n-l :->rt  fur  tli'i'e  who  ure 

niilu  t'i  i!]iM\n-i:Hi:  (lis  v:i"t  :uiii  \  .-:!<■(  r.ir  in;;  s;..  niii*.  :,mi  il  in:iv  ttr.d]  tin:  bfst 
nf  us  ii  wluilesiituu  U'^nii.  This  falku-y  inn  :iv,,;.i t.ri  hy  ^ionlvivjuicu  and 
Turgut;  and  tin)  iiihiilt  writer,  in  iisvliL'iilnr.  ni^iiiiyc:!  fuoli  ts-.r.i:)nlii]r:rr 
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iu  the  eighteenth  century,  each  of  the  three  leading  na- 
tions of  Europe  had  a  separate  part  to  play.  England 
diffused  a  love  of  freedom  ;  France,  a  knowledge  of  phy- 
sical science  ;  while  Germany,  aided  iu  some  decree  by 
Scotland,  revived  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and  created 
tlie  study  of  philosophic  history.  To  this  classification 
some  exceptions  may  of  course  be  made  ;  but  that  these 
were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  three  countries,  is 
certain.  After  the  death  of  ■Locke  in  1704,  and  that  of 
Newton  in  1727,  there  was  iu  England  a  singular  dearth 
of  great  speculative  thinkers  ;  and  this  not  because  the 
ability  was  wanting,  but  because  it  was  turned  partly  into 
practical  pursuits,  partly  into  political  contests.  I  shall 
hereafter  examine  the  causes  of  this  peculiarity,  and  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  has  influenced 
the  fortunes  of  the  country.  That  the  results  were,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial,  I  entertain  no  doubt;  but  they  were  un- 
questionably injurious  to  the  progress  of  science,  because 
they  tended  to  divert  it  from  all  new  truths,  except  those 
likely  to  produce  obvious  and  practical  benefit.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  though  the  English  made  several  great 
discoveries,  they  did  not  possess,  during  seventy  years,  a 
single  man  who  took  a  really  comprehensive  view  of  the 
phenomena,  of  nature  ;  not  one  who  could  be  compared 
with  those  illustrious  thinkers,  who  in  France  reformed 
every  branch  of  physical  knowledge.  Nor  was  it  until 
more  than  two  generations  alter  the  death  of  Newton, 
that  the  first  symptoms  appeared  of  a  remarkable  reaction, 
which  ijuickly  displayed  itself  in  nearly  every  department 
of  the  national  intellect.  In  physics,  it  is  enough  to  men- 
tion Dalton,  Davy,  and  Young,  each  of  whom  was  iu  his 
own  field  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch  :  while  on  other  sub- 

atii!ity,th:it  there  ran  In-  litrh'  li.mbt,  tliiit  :i:ul  In'  lived  at  a  Inter  |ieriod,  unci 
iJiua  had  the  means  of  employing  in  their  full  extent  tin-  vein  luces  nf  politi- 
cal economy  noil  [ih;>ie:i1  si-i.-nei-,  lie  ivould  linvo  h:ui  ltn>  honour  not  only  of 
IsyiiiL'  tin-  S. i.i-n.  hut  iiiit.  .jf  the  structure  of  the  pliilo.muhv  of  tin; 

history  uf  Mini.  As  it  WiW,  In-  fnilcil  iu  eidiiviwn:;  "lint  is  tils  liual  oliject 
of  l-.'i  l  -.-  sci  untitle  iliijimv.  ii.il i n  lv.  the  |.ir.v,:i-  ,,i"  1,.]  i ■[,■]! in,.'  the  future  :  mid 
.-.flcr  his  ili-ntii,  in  ]7.Vi,n:i  the  firu.^t  inlelleets  in  Frniuv,  Voitairc  alone  ex- 
cepted, concentrated  their  attention  upon  the  study  of  natural  phenomena. 
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jects  I  can  only  just  refer,  first,  to  the  influence  of  tlie  Scotch 
school;  and,  secondly,  to  that  sudden  and  well-deserved 
admiration  for  the  German  literature,  of  which  Coleridge 
was  the  principal  expoiiem,  and  which  inlii.se J  into  the 
English  mind  a  ta.ste  foe  generalizations  higher  and  more 
fearless  than  any  hitherto  known.  The  history  of  this 
vast  movement,  which  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, will  he  traced  in  the  future  volumes  of  this  work: 
at  present  I  merely  notice  it,  as  illustrating  the  fact,  that 
until  the  movement  began,  the  English,  though  superior  to 
the  French  in  several  matters  of  extreme  importance,  were 
for  many  years  inferior  to  them  in  these  large  and  philo- 
sophic views,  without  which  not  only  is  the  most  patient 
industry  of  no  avail,  but  even  real  discoveries  lose  their 
proper  value,  for  want  of  such  habits  of  generalization  as 
would  trace  their  connexion  with  each  other,  and  consoli- 
date their  severed  fragments  into  one  vast  system  of  com- 
plete and  harmonious  truth. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  inquiries  has  induced 
me  to  treat  them  at  greater  length  than  I  hud  intended; 
perhaps  at  greater  length  than  is  suitable  to  the  suggestive 
and  preparatory  character  of  this  Introduction,  liut  the 
extraordinary  success  with  which  the  French  now  culti- 
vated physical  knowledge,  is  so  curious,  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  the  Revolution,  that  I  must  mention  a  few 
more  of  its  most  prominent  instances:  though,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  T  will  confine  myself  to  those  three  great  divi- 
sions, which,  when  put  together,  form  what  is  called  Na- 
tural History,  and  in  all  of  which  we  shall  see  that  the 
most  important  steps  were  taken  in  France  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  namely  the  department 
of  zoology,  we  owe  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  those  generalizations  which  are  still  the  highest 
this  branch  of  knowledge  has  reached.  Taking  zoology 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  consists  only  of  two 
parts,  tlie  anatomical  part,  which  is  its  statics,  and  the 
physiological  part,  which  is  its  dynamics:  the  first  refer- 
ring to  the  structure  of  animals;  the  other,  to  their  func- 
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turns."'  Both  of  tlieso  were  worked  out,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  by  Cuvier  anil  Bicbat;  and  the  leading  con- 
clusions at  which  they  arrived,  remain,  after  the  lapse  of 
sixty  years,  undisturbed  in  their  essential  points.  In 
1795,  Cuvier  laid  down  the  great  principle,  that  the  study 
and  classification  of  aniraals  was  to  be,  not  as  heretofore, 
with  a  view  to  external  peculiarities,  but  with  a  view  to 
internal  organization ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  real  ad- 
vance could  be  made  iu  our  knowledge  except  by  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  comparative  anatomy.'"  This  step, 
simple  as  it  now  appears,  was  of  immense  importance, 
since  by  it  zoology  was  at  once  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  observer,  and  thrown  into  those  of  the  experimenter : 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been  the  attainment  of  that 
precision  and  accuracy  of  detail,  which  experiment  alone 
can  give,  and  which  is  every  way  superior  to  such  popular 
facts  as  observation  supplies.  By  thus  indicating  to  natu- 
ralists the  true  path  of  inquiry,  by  accustoming  them  to  a 
close  and  severe  method,  and  by  teaching  them  to  despise 
those  vague  descriptions  iu  which  they  had  formerly  de- 
lighted, Cuvier  laid  the  foundation  of  a  progress,  which, 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  has  surpassed  the  most  san- 
guine expectations.  This,  then,  is  the  real  service  ren- 
dered by  Cuvier,  that  he  overthrew  the  artificial  system 
which  the  genius  of  Linnaeus  had  raised  up,1"  and  sub- 

,H  The  line  r.f  dcTH3]-rIlt:..|l  In'! rem::]  ana;  imi  sir  „t:t licit,  ami  jiiivi-iij'.i-gv 
a.  (lyi.imsiinl,  ip  eUarlv  ilrauu  ;>v  M.  '  Vinlr  (/",',/  . i.  vt.L  iii'.  p.  :V>:i) 

— J  'y  MM.  Iti.biii  Lt  Vti<l.;il  {'■/.,„„■  .iM/wi'/v,  vi.l.  i.  pp.  11,  12,  40, 


1112,  1-S,  V.U).  Whiil  is  mill  l.ir  Paru-  (rm.t^imu.y  A  ,rr/[„j,  ■/,  ii.p.3.'i(i) 
ami  l.y  Sir  lini-alum  IWie  U.'i! >,,-.  s  P"tl,;l-:-i,,  S,„yr,y,  p.  6)  comCB 
nearly  to  the  Piitnc  lliiri/,  itLi.ii^li  uipiwed  with  b.~.-.  preeljinn.  On  the 
(itlin-  Imriil,  M.  Milku  MdwanLi  (>;.x,!-,i;,;  part  i.  ]).  !Jj  culls  plivsiiilc^v  "la 
Wli'liw  il.j  la  vie;"  wliii'li,  if  true,  itimlil  simiili-  pr.ive  tlia!  there  is  lio 
[hhv- ir.li.i-y  ;,(  nil.  r.r  Mien;  ci-rt:i;nlv  j.  at  pre.;*]]  I  ii...  -cioncc  of  life, 

"■  In  liis  /.'■■•/"•■  Aiih.ml,  n.l.  i.  pp.  vi.  v 5 i . ,  lie  kiv*  that  proeeiliuc  ■■:> t n - 
ralssls  '*  Tl'aviiii-sit  -j.i-.l-n-  cf.n-iiliiv  .pie  1.  .  rapp.:rH  o.vterieiirP  lU'  cci  i.'-peecs, 


.  .Jo  tins  don 


tramil  parurcut  en  1795,  dans  uu  momoirc  special  sur  uno  nouvella  division 
des  iuiiitianx  !i  sang  Wane." 

"'  On  ihe  i>i'p.:.-iiinii  InrtwcLti  (lie  mollniils  ..f  Umwus  and  ofCuvior, 
sec  Jmgnt  Hepon  on  Oology,  pp.  114, 145,  in  Brit.  Auoc.  for  1S34. 
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stituted  in  its  place  that  far  superior  scheme  which  gave 
the  freest  scope  to  future  inquiry:  since,  according  to  it, 
all  systems  are  to  be  deemed  imperfect  and  provisional  so 
long  as  any  thing  remains  to  bo  learned  respecting  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  in- 
fluence exercised  by  this  meat  view  was  increased  by  the 
extraordinary  skill  and  industry  with  which  its  proposer 
followed  it  out,  and  proved  the  practicability  of  his  own 
precepts,  His  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  comparative 
anatomy  are  probably  more  numerous  than  those  made 
by  any  other  man ;  but  what  has  gained  him  most  cele- 
brity-is, the  comprehensive  spirit  with  which  he  used 
what  he  acquired.  Independently  of  other  generaliza- 
tions, lie  is  the  author  of"  that  vast  classification  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom  into  vertebra ta,  mollusca,  arti- 
culate, and  radiata  ;K1  a  classification  which  keeps  its 
ground,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
that  large  and  philosophic  spirit  which  France  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.136 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  name  of  Cuvier,  a  greater 
still  remains  behind.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Bichat,  whose 
reputation  is  steadily  increasing  as  our  knowledge  ad- 

™  The  foundations  of  this  celebrated  arrangement  were  laid  by  Carter, 

p.  49-1.     It  fipi'Uirs,  h  .ll-cvu   (/■■««. ■■„.-,    7 l:i.r  ,1-    (--J,;,?,    pp.  '«>,  7"). 

that  it  ivas  in,  or  ju-t  after,  17SI1,  thai  tin-  di^ction  of  some  mollusca  sug- 
gested tn  him  tho  iden  of  reforming  the  classification  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.    Compare  Ciirirr,  Hi-j.ir  .1  uiuuil,  vol.  i.  pp.  .11,  o2  note. 

"■  Tho  only  formidable  opposition  made  to  Cuvier'n  arrangement  haa 
proceeded  frouj  tho  advocates  of  tho  doctrine  of  circular  progression  :  n 
remarkable  theory,  of  which  Lamarck  and  llaclcay  are  the  renl  originators, 
and  which  is  certainly  supported  hy  a  consideruhlc  amount  of  evidence. 
Still,  among  (In:  Siv=it'  ninj.'riiv  ..f  lvLn|,.;t.Mit  ^ologi-K  tin.'  fourfold  divi- 
sion holds  its  ground,  although  tho  constantly -increasing  accuracy  of  micro- 
swipical  oli-crvations  ha-  delicti-,!  a  nerniiin  system  much  lower  ill  the  BCate 

divide  the  nuliata  into 'acrita  and  ncinatoneura.  Omeii't  Inttrttbrata,  16U5, 
pp.  14, 15  ;  and  /:,,.„:-  ./..;.,-.■'<  ,i, ..;■„,•■■!  K,„,/,k;,i,  1S35,  p.  4.  As,  however, 

division  is  only  provisional  ;  and  i*.  is  very  likily  iri.it  whin  oar  microscopes 
arc  more  improved,  we  shall  haie  to  ih.iii  h  tn  Cnviur's  a  n  an  "omen  t.  Some 
of  f'uvior's  sucfcsjii!^  have  ;\TLi  "vol  the  ain.i.i.nn  ccliinodcnns  from  the  ra- 
diata; but  in  this  Mr,  Hymcr  Jones  (.1  Ki,"rhi,i,  p.  till)  vindicates 
the  Cuverian  classification. 
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vancos,  and  who,  if  we  compare  the  shortness  of  his  life 
with  the  reach  and  depth  of  his  views,  must  bo  pro- 

sumniiite  observer  by  whom  the  organization  of  the  animal 
frame  has  yet  been  studied.187  lie  wanted,  indeed,  that 
comprehensive  knowledge  for  which  Cuvier  was  remark- 
able ;  but  though,  on  this  account,  his  generalizations  were 
drawn  from  a  smaller  surface,  they  wore,  on  the  other 
band,  less  provisional :  they  were,  I  think,  more  complete, 
and  certainly  they  dealt  "with  more  momentous  topics. 
For,  the  attention  of  Bichat  was  preeminently  directed 
to  the  human  frame,J"  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word; 
his  object  being  su  to  investigate  the  organization  of  man, 
as  to  rise,  if  possible,  to  some  knowledge  concerning  the 
causes  and  nature  of  life.  In  this  magnificent  enterprise, 
considered  as  a  whole,  he  failed;  but  what  lie  eil'ectcd  in 
certain  parts  of  it  is  so  extraordinary,  and  has  given  such 

that  I  will' briefly  indicate  bis  method,  in' order  to  com- 
pare it  with  that  other  method,  which,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, Cuvier  adopted  with  immense  success. 

The  important  step  taken  by  Cuvier  was,  that  he  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
organs  of  animals,  instead  of  following  the  old  plan  of 

<"  We  may  except  Arietotle;  but  between  Arittuile  and  liicliat,  1  can 


nan,  ivtiH  uy  no  iill-;iils  run.:]/  n-uiii  riuiuail  Uliaieiiiy.  ina 

ossibility  of  uudi-rauiiiiiiij,  ]iiiy.-i.i]:i-v  ivillnmt  ^.inlying  comparatLn; 
tuuiy,  is  ivtll  puiuteri  u:it  in  Mr.  flyiiiLT  Juiiua'fl  wurk,  Urganimtion  afthi 
mai  Kingdom,  1836,  pp.  601,  701. 
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merely  cIcscriKin^  their  habits  find  external  peculiarities. 
This  was  ;i  vast  improvement,  since,  in  the  place  of  loose 
and  popular  observations,  he  substituted  direct  experi- 
ment, and  hence  introduced  into  zoology  a  precision  for- 
merly unknown.1 3a  But  Biehat,  with  a  .still  keener  insight, 
saw  that  oven  this  was  not  enough.  Ho  saw  that,  each 
organ  being  composed  of  different  tissues,  it  was  requisite 
to  study  the  tissues  themselves,  before  we  could  learn  tho 
way  in  which,  by  their  cmiibiinitum,  the  organs  are  pro- 
duced. This,  like  all  really  great  ideas,  was  not  entirely 
struck  out  by  a  single  man;  for  tho  physiological  value 
of  the  tissues  had  been  recognized  by  three  or  four  of 
tho  immediate  predecessors  of  Biehat,  such  as  Carmichael 
Smyth,  Bonn,  llordeu,  and  Fallopius.  These  inquirers, 
however,  notwithstanding  their  industry,  had  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment,  since,  though  they  collected 
several  special  facts,  there  was  in  their  observations  that 
want  of  harmony  and  that  general  incompleteness  always 
characteristic  of  the  labours  of  men  who  do  not  rise  to  a 
com  man  dins  v'^w  of  tho  subject  with  which  they  deal. 1,0 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Biehat  began 
those  researches,  which,  looking  at  their  actual  and  still 

Mr.  Ru-niiis.iii  {a-,:l r,i,.l,y  ,<;„!  Cl,wif„„t:,iu  ../  Animals,  p.  170)  COm- 


a&ologiad  get 

Yiciuil  in.'-'UlL  [if 


Corapnro  Jlie, 
;!,  An.it.  (!6n.  pp.  G<i,  Gli;  JloHiUaiul,  1'hiba. 


UlainrUli,  Phijaid.  compiin*,  vol.  I.  p.  i!st4,  vol.  11.  pp.  10,  23;!; 
Aiiot.  <Jt».  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120. 
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move  at  their  prospective  results,. are  probably  the  most 
valuable  contribution  ever  made  to  physiology  by  a  single 
mind.  In  1801,  only  a  year  before  Ins  death,141  he  pub- 
lished his  great  work  on  anatomy,  in  which  the  study  of 
the  organs  is  made  altogether  subservient  to  the  study  of 
the  tissues  composing  them.  He  lays  it  down,  that  the 
body  of  man  consists  of  twenty-otic  distinct  tissues,  all  of 
which,  though  es.si.-iilifil]v  different,  have  in  common  the 
two  great  properties  of  extensibility  and  contractility. 112 
These  tissues  he,  with  indefatigable  industry,1"  subjected 
to  every  sort  of  examination  ;  he  examined  them  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  diseases,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  laws 
of  their  normal  and  pathological  development.144    He  stu- 


reaSOll  to  think,  that  h,-th  animal  r.ml  ■.■..■jr.tjl,].;  tiroes  arc,  in  all  their 
varieties,  inferrible  to  n  cellular  origin.  TliLs  (jivat  view,  which  M.  Hdiwaim 
priucipaily  Worked  oat,  will,  if  fully  established,  ho  the  largest  Lieiicraiijation 
we  pos-es;  rcsoiou::!;  the  i.rir.'.nic  iv  rht,  ami  i!  uuiiM  he  li'tticult  to  overrate 
its  value.  Still  Hide  is  eaii.i'er  ]L-..  h,  p,.  1 1 1: . h m-.-ly  ivachin;;  at  s..  v:i-t  :i 
laiv,  ne  :lmil.l  nea'loet  the  stilmi  (lii:a-.o,  hat  t-.r..n;:H-!:::LtliL-l  m:iciuicc.< 
between  llie  iis-m.'S  :is  they  actually  ,\i-!.  liiir:!acu  ijV-ii'S-  /V.j'(iW<.:.;iV, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  193,  IOC)  has  Tuaile  some  e  I  rcmarfcs  mi  the  confuMuu  intro- 
duced into  the  study  of  tissiu.*,  by  n.eaectin.;  those  snlicnt  chariLclrnstie.5 
which  were  indicated  by  Eichat. 

1,1  Pinel  my.-,  "  iluij  im  scnl  hhor  il  ouvrit  plus  de  six  cents  radavres." 
jVof iv/-  liickv,  p.  xiii.,  it:  v.jl.  i.  o!  AaoL  Uiu.  liy  such  enorraous  labour, 
aild  by  woi-kir-;  <l.,v  aial  i.^al  in  a  ma .-.;.]  ilv  pnlioti.l  a  I  no. sphere,  hi!  laid 
tlie  foundation  for  that  diseased  habit,  »hioh  caused  a  slight  accident  to 
prove  fatal,  and  carried  him  ..If  at.  tin-  a,;o  ,T  t l.ir  ty-niie.  "  L'osprit  a  peine 
ii  ooneevoir  que  la  vie  d'ua  a.  ui  ii.-timie  •.}•,■:.■■.■■■:  tuilii  M  ii  taut  de  (ravaui,  ik 
taut  de  deeouvertcs,  faitcs  ou  iudiqnocs :  Eichat  est  inort  avont  d'avoir 
accompli  eh  trentc-deu-iiime  anucc  :"  f.ntt,  p,  ivi. 

"'  To  this  sort  of  co:ii]iai  aii\c  anal.uay  (il'  il  may  be  so  called),  which 
before  his  liaie  Fcaroely  e'.isieil.  Jlicliat  nttaehed  great  importance,  and 
clearly  si'V  that  it  won  lit  evct'tnallv  1  ■  v c ■  I : : l-  "f  the  ntauist  value  for  patho- 
logy. Ami.  tjf,i.  vol,  i.  pp.  :,:!!,  W.ii,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2:1-1-2-1 1 ,  vol.  iv.  p.  417, 
ite.     I'll  fortunately  these  investigations  nire  not  ]■■.-.  ■iarl  r  h./lloivo-l  no  l.v 

his  immediate  smvi.  ■.  :  \nnl  Miillcr,  nri!:nS  hm:;  'after  his  death,  wan 

obliged  lo  refer  tin.  flv  to  !;ir!:at  fur  "the  ti-.ie  principles  of  general  pa- 
thoh,j.v."  .If;;//./.,  Ph  /.-i,!:.-.,.  1-10,  vol.  i.  p.  SOS.  M.  Vozol  loo,  in  his 
.  .  „  ™o  ....jcpa  t]lo  crror  c0;„mh(f:d  by 

.11  the  organs,  ami  n<  ijlectiuij 

  .,   ...   .s  made  in  ftviin  et  I'erdeil, 

rhu.rf  Ai.Htum'uf-,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  43;  and  in  Tr„ti{  <rAwin»ti', 

vol.  i.  p.  vii.,  Paris,  1SJ3.    That  "  structural  anatomy,"  and  "  structural 
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died  the  way  each  tissue  is  affected  by  moisture,  air,  and 
temperature  ;  also  the  way  in  which  their  properties  aro 
altered  by  various  chemical  substances,113  and  even  their 
offect  on  the  taste. llc  By  these  means,  and  by  many- 
other  experiments  tending  in  the  same  direction,  ho  took 
so  great  and  sudden  a  stop,  that  ho  is  to  be  regarded  not 
merely  aa  an  innovator  on  an  old  science,  but  rather  as 
tho  creator  of  a  new  one.117  And  although  subsequent 
observers  have  corrected  some  of  his  conclusions,  this  has 
only  been  done  by  following  bis  method ;  the  value  of  which 
is  now  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  adopted  by  nearly 
all  the  best  anatomists,  who,  differing  in  other  points,  arc 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  basing  the  future  progress  of 
anatomy  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  which  Bichat  was  the  first  to  perceive.113 


development,"  arc  to  be  made  the  foundations  of  patholojcv,  is,  in..Lv.jvcr, 

oWrvi.il  in  ,vm  <:,'.<  ;'■,.',■,■/...„,,  i.-.-,d,  |,.      (t,,ni|iioi.-  u;v ;■,,„<■<  /',w 

of  iMicint,  1n;S,  p.  (.17),  wiii.  tribes  the  chief  nr"'  ■ 


pathology"  to  IlenTe  and  Schwann;  omitting  to  uinilii.ii  i.i.:-.t  th-.v  nn!j- 
ciecuted  BWhat's  scheme,  and  (lie  it  si  id  v.  it!;  every  ivsnect  fur  these  emi- 
nent men)  eseeiitud  it  willi  ■■-  lotnpivbei^iveiit-w  itmt-ti  inferior  to  that 

(lispLl.V'-li  ii_V  their  SVU.lt  prcoYct  ;.-iir.      Ill  ii,  -nil,  A'... '„:■■!   ■.'(.{  !'•"?!  i'i  /:•'■' 

,lf,\l <>.,'■.,■,  vol.  iv.  pp.  lm;,  107,  iIh.u  l'  are.  s„ine  just  :mJ  liberal  observations 
on  the  immense  ?erviee  wliiu::  liieiut.  rendered  lu  lathi.iliijg-.  See  also 
lifdonl,  Autitumie,  Paris,  1S52,  p.  1S4. 

">  JJichtit,  A,t<il.  (If it.  vol.  i.  pp.  f,l,  Ulil,  li;i,  Sif>,  27-1,  vol.  iL  pp.  47, 

-lis,  i-v.\,  v„i.  Li.  pp.  as,  1 1;^,  sos,  ausi,  ■;i--u,  4:1.1,  vol.  iv.  pp.  si,  oj,  ■i.'w- 

4C1,  Til". 

According  to  M.  Comtc  (PhiXoi.  Pot.  vol.  iii.  p.  ;ll<J),  no  one  had 
thought  of  c-IiEh  iK-foiv  Hi.l.iit.  MM.  llol.in  et  Ve.dei],  in  their  recent  great 
wort,  fully  admit  the  necessity  of  employing  this  singular  resource.  Uhimit 

ct  surtout  eiecute,  le  premier,  le  plan  d'une  anatomic  110  u  voile."  Jlt-inf* 
Phihs.  .tA.V.Wf.p.  i!7.      llieiint  fut  le  creiiletrr  de  rhisloli./.ie,  en  : 
des  caractcr.  "  ' 

vii.  p.  111. 

tmnit,  vol.  i.  p.  iiD.    Similar  iv.          .....  .~  ,.,  ..«<«.  „<,u.,c,  .-,«■.- 

>n-li'S  ikl<Ji;i'V.i-dion,  vol.  i.  p.  10;  ami  in  AV„„  r(  Iim/.tY,  (7,iWc  Aiml. 

vol.i.  p.  iviil.,ToL  iii.  p.  405, 

'"  In  Btdard,  Anal.  (Jin.  1852,  p.  81,  it  is  said  that  "la  recherche  de 

52? GSn.  et  Comp.  vol.  i.  p  H  V 

penetrons  dans  In  structure  iutiine,  n  ni  stuleineiit  de  uun  eriiaiiea,  maie  eu- 
eore  lies  lisMis  ij!il  uoliuoiirenv  It  l:iir  eomposilioli  ;  li.iiss  ii.i.-ons  en  nu  mot 
do  la  veritable  anatomic,  dc  l'aliatoroie  proprcment  dite."    And  at  p.  105 : 
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The  methods!  of  Bichat  and  of  Cuvier,  when  put  to- 
gether, exhaust  the  actual  resources  of  zoological  science; 
so  that  all  subsequent  naturalists  have  been  compelled  to 
follow  one  of  these  two  schemes  ;  that  is,  either  to  follow 
Cuvier  in  comparing  the  organs  of  animals,  or  else  to  fol- 
low Bichat  in  comparing  the  tissues  which  compose  the 
organs.119  And  inasmuch  as  one  comparison  is  chiefly 
suggestive  of  function,  and  the  other  comparison  of  struc- 
ture, it  is  evident,  that  to  raise  the  study  of  the  animal 
world  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  capable,  both 
these  great  plans  are  necessary :  hut  if  we  ask  which  of 
the  two  plans,  unaided  by  the  other,  is  more  likely  to 
produce  important  results,  the  palm  must,  I  think,  be 
yielded  to  that  proposed  by  Bichat.  Certainly,  if  we  look 
at  the  question  as  one  to  lie  decided  by  authority,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  and  physiologists 
now  incline  to  the  side  of  Bichat,  rather  than  to  that  of 
Cuvier ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  reputation  of  Bichat  has.  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  his  great 
rival.  What,  however,  appears  to  me  still  more  decisive, 
is,  that  the  two  most  important  discoveries  made  in  our 
time  respecting  the  classification  of  animals,  are  entirely 
the  result  of  the  method  which  Bichat  suggested.  The 
first  discovery  is  that  made  by  Agassiz,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  ichthyological  researches,  was  led  to  perceive  that 

qui  a  rep^e  gtaado  extension  dopuis  la  publication  <tu  Eel  outrage' do 
Bidmt."         also  v..l.  ii.  p.  30S. 

Iu  consequent  >>f  tlii~  movement,  tlu.-iv  ln=  ?|iiiins       under  the  name 


fl  tH'IL-l.t  un-um  iiH;  lint  tneir  limine  •t-.mr'.y  kieii  n  en-ni/i.d  until  of 
late." 

'•'  Cuvier  Ci.uii.l-y.L-ly  in-]'  'eteii  Tli  >  =iii<)y  (.f  ii-.:iit.p  ;  !i[id  in  the  very  few 
illidrmri's  in  iviiii-li  Ik-  limi'.ii'HP  tll.'in.  his  in  evlremely  vjjic. 

Ttiili,  ill  Ilis  IKi/nt  Anh.tii!,  vol.  i.  p.  \1.  lie  s:i_ys  nf  living  Ijodivs,  "lew 
tijisii  est  dime  o.ni|)'...,':  d.i  twisiux  id  de  inniiit^,  mi  ill;  iiltn-B  et  dc  lames 
solidea,  qui  rtiifermciit  dve  liquides  dan?  leuis  interval  lea." 
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the  arrangement  by  Cuvicr  according  to  nrgans,  did  not 
fulfil  its  purpose  in  regard  to  fossil  fishes,  because  in  the 
lapse  of  anes  the  characteristics  of  their  structure  were 
destroyed.150  Ho,  therefore,  adopted  the  only  other  re- 
maining plan,  and  studied  the  tissues,  which,  being  less 
complex  than  the  organs,  are  oftener  found  intact.  The 
result  was  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  that  the  tegu- 
mentary  membrane  of  fishes  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  their  organization,  that  if  the  whole  of  a  fish  has 
perished  except  this  membrane,  it  is  practicable,  by  noting 
its  characteristics,  to  reconstruct  the  animal  in  its  most 
essential  parts.  Of  the  value  of  this  principle  of  harmony, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance,  that  on 
it  Airassiz  has  based  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  classi- 
fication, of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  and  by  which  fossil 
ichthyology  has  for  tho  first  time  assumed  a  precise  and 
definite  shape.'51 

Tho  other  discovery,  of  which  the  application  is  much 
more  extensive,  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It 
consists  of  the  striking  fact,  that  the  teeth  of  each  animal 
have  a  necessary  connexion  with  tho  entire  organization 
of  its  frame;  so  that,  within  certain  limits,  we  can  predict 
the  organization  by  examining  the  tooth.  This  beautiful 
instance  of  the  regularity  of  the  operations  of  nature  was 
not  known  until  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Biehat,  and  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  prosecution  of  that 
method  which  he  sedulously  inculcated.  For  the  teeth 
never  having  been  properly  examined  in  regard -to  their 

™  A  well  fen.),™  (tii it fi'il- 'nil's  it'ii-i  =  llit  r.iiric  o.Tn  plaint  respecting  the 

i  ii!"iNiMti  f  llil'iU   StrieMitu.I  m,   (fc,r)7/.i.f  ■..)(),  firi'-  .(.w./.r-  pp. 

iW.  Even  i]j  rt'jfir,!  to  living  s[iui:iua.  ('.'nviiir  (/.'<■■/,;.-  ,!„,'„W,  vol.  it. 
p.  1  ■>,■*)  kivs,  '■  Ll  d;i«-ii;  ili-s  ]"M.-un.i  est  du  tuft's  i'e!lt>  i('ii  nffro  )e  plus  de 
liilii.-u.tci  !['i:i]i(l  un  vc.it  in  subJii-iscr  en  ordrca  d'nprea  dea  caractirea  tiics 
et  sen  si  bins. " 

The  discoveries  of  M.  Aipssii  lire  cmhwdinl  in  his  nrrat  work,  11- 
rh-rrhrs  tiir  I;,;--.:,,,-  f..,tii*,:  lint  the  render  who  m;iv  uol  have  an  op- 
porumi.y  of  cuiisiiltins  th:it  costly  publication,  tvill  find  two  c-snvs  by  this 
eminent  nidnr.ili-L.  iinii'h  will  L'ivi-  an  idea  uf  his  treatment  of  the  snl.ji'ct, 
in  iirporls  of  liriiifl-  A*sw  /sr'lMi,  pp  so-Ss,  mil  for  l«  1 1,  pp.  l:7l(-:s1ii. 
How  es-entinl  tin-,  >(.iLily  is  ti,  tin.  'iuaa-i.  uppeios  froni  [lie  remark  of  Sir 
H.  llorohison  (.W'li'.'",  ls.il,  p  (17),  tint  "f.*sil  fishes  Live  every  where 
proved  the  must  e\ai:t  eliriinnniKi.T.-.  i.f  thi;  n;;i:  of  rooks." 
VOL.  [,  3  G 
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separate  tissues,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  essentially 
devoid  of  structure,  or,  as  some  thought,  were  simply  a 
fibrous  texture.162  But  by  minute  microscopic  investiga- 
tions, it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  tissues  of 
the  teeth  are  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  body;153  and  that  the  ivory,  or  dentine,  as  it  is  now 
called,1'1  is  highly  organized  ;  that  it,  as  well  as  the  ena- 
mel, is  cellular,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  development  of  the  living 
pulp.  This  discovery,  which,  to  the  philosophic  anatomist, 
is  pregnant  with  meaning,  was  made  about  1838  ;  and 
though  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  Piirkinje-, 
Retains,  and  Schwann,  the  principal  merit  is  due  to 
Mas-myth  and  Owen,"5  between  whom  it  is  disputed,  but 
whose  rival  claims  we  arc  not  hero  called  upon  to  adjust.158 
What  I  wish  to  observe  is,  that  the  discovery  is  similar  to 
that  which  we  owe  to  Agassiz;  similar  in  the  method  by 
which  it  was  worked  out,  and  also  in  the  results  which 
have  followed  from  it.    Both  are  due  to  a  recognition  of 

>-:  Thill  tlicy  mm  e'.i:i|>o^il  cf  lilne;,  w;is  the  prev:ii!inE  (I  nc  I  vine,  until 
the  discovery  i.f  their  Inivs,  in  IS!.--,  t.y  I'm-kir.],'.  liefore  I'mkiiije,  oi.ly 
..Hi;  filiscrvu:',  LtiiiLiVfuini-!;,  ]i:i-l  .iriLLi,i:ni.--.'i  I  heir  Li .1  n it:i:  s:riu:t;ne  ;  lmt  no 
Hie  believe:!  what  lie  ™d,  nii,l  L'nrkinjc.  was  unacquainted  wLlIi  hit  re- 
fer, relies.  Onipr..  .V.,...,  .///,•  f  A'i j ■!■/..(  //,■  T-'ih,  ls;;!S.  p.  lMi;  0„-„\ 
in-'-.nf- ir,,l,„.  ]  s  1 1 1  ■  I  s  1  ■  ■ .  vjl.  i.  [.71.  is.  v.  ;  limit .  .ly.'it.  <;■•!.  vol.  ii,  [i.  J.:,T  ; 

fttJUrti  111  //,-,!.  vol.  Vii.  pp.  l.V,,  VM\  ('!',,,„.,„:.  fV  helium). 

Mr.  Nawnylh,  in  his  v:,h,:,!,I,.,  lml,  1  H!Kr(:i  to  add,  posthumous  w.n'k, 
notices,  as  the  result  of' these  disc,  via  .  "  ihe  elere  ;i!iii.;tv  :-.b:-i  line- 
lieivveen  the  (iKilal  and  other  oiemi/ed  tis:-!ifs  of  tiie  [iniiTn.l'fi'sTiie  "  1,V- 
.•:<i,cl,<-x  en  (/f  t/tfi',;i„:it;if,  ,(-f.  (,f  rf<  J'.'fi,  Is  111,  p.  I'lS.  This  i--,  propei'lv 
fin-ukii!-.;,  a  I'liiitiiiuiL'.i.in  ul'  Mr.  S'.isunlii's  fcrim:;-  ho  ,k,  v.  hit!]  ii..,;-  the  ,»]i:e 
title,  and  bus  published  in  1830. 

This  n:i:iu\  ivhiei;  Mr.  ().ie:i  :i|i|h::lv.,  tir  have  EI c=  t  suu'Ctsttd,  Ims  hem 
i.lijeelod  tn,  Ihiril^l,,  us  il  seems  ti.  tn i_ -,  nil  ilisii!n,ieiit  jri'Mimd;  €olnpnre 
,/,<-.  './'/'»>■; '."■} I -■:>■!">,  V...1.  1.  ]>.  iii.,  -.vitll  .1  ».•'.■;  ¥/.'■'.«  A','.  •;.-(-.'',  rS.  Is  hi.  ]i|i.  H--1- 

II.  is  :n !■■[>!  i.'.l  in  r,„ «.,„,,„,  /'i ,„.■„?.  Ism,  ,,.  and  ill  ■hii.-a  illid 
Sievtiinff'i  Palhchj.  A, ml.  lii.3l.pp.  4b3,  '186. 

See  the  eoi-res;",n  deuce  in  /;,  rV. . I. ■■•■'it.  /.<,■  IS  II,  Sec ,  pp.  2-S3. 
.  '»  111  the  untie-:  of  it  in  T I  "',<(:■:'.".,'  If  ;>■.:.  t.f  .\;?:ict<,  vo!.  iii,  ]i.  ti7s.  niithms 

ii  i-nid  uhoul  Mr.  yil'llljll:  ;  uhilo  ill  1.1ml  ill  W,'/;.:,  '..  Ill-.IM,:  ,1  ,„il.:i,iV.  [>.ll:">. 
flit,  Isil,  nothing  is  mi'l  ulmi.t  Mr.  1  "veil.  \  speeinieri  of  the  .insiiee  'litli 
wliidi  men  lr,:al.  llieir  Ci.ntenip.irnri.'S.  Dr.  than!  (X^j/J-l.tr,.!  to  lt:,-y?r* 
'.!,,!>.,!  fi;c!.  J  MS.  |i.  l:s:i(ij  =a_,s,  "  '.he  n?enn-:ie.  ef  M-.  i  liven  tend  to  con- 
lirm  tll'.-ie  i if  Ml'.  MiiKnvtll."  Ivasnivih,  ill  his  lust  »«!:  ( Ht/turrt.t!  <i„  .'iii' 
Islll,  p.  si),  only' vef its  to  "lira  to  lu.Iiit  ,mt  nil  ern.ir;  while  Owen 
(Odonrogri'iJiy,  vol  i.  pp.  ilvi.-lvi.)  treats  Nasmjth  ns  ail  impudcut  phi- 
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the  fundamental  maxim  of  Bichat,  that  the  study  of  organs 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  study  of  tissues,  and  both  have 
supplied  the  most  valuable  aid  to  zoological  classification. 
On  this  point,  the  service  rendered  by  Owen  is  incontest- 
able, whatever  maybe  thought  of  his  original  claims.  This 
eminent  naturalist  has,  with  immense  industry,  applied  the 
discovery  to  all  vertebrate  animals;  and  m  an  elaborate 
work,  specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  he  has  placed  be- 
yond dispute  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the  structure  of  a 
single  tooth  is  a  criterion  of  the  nature  and  organization 
of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.157 

Whoever  has  reflected  much  on  the  different  stages 
through  which  our  knowledge  has  successively  passed, 
must,  I  think,  he  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  fully 
recognizing  the  great  merit  of  these  investigators  of  the 
animal  frame,  our  highest  admiration  ought  to  be  reserved 
not  for  those  who  make  the  discoveries,  but  rather  for 
those  who  point  out  how  the  discoveries  are  to  ho  made.l5S 
When  the  true  path  of  inquiry  has  once  been  indicated, 
the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.  The  beaten  highway  is 
always  open  ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  those  who 
will  travel  the  old  road,  but  those  who  will  make  a  fresh 
one.  Every  age  produces  in  abundance  men  of  sagacity 
and  of  considerable  industry,  w  ho,  while  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  increase  the  details  of  a  science,  arc  unable  to  ex- 
tend its  distant  boundaries.  This  is  because  such  exten- 
sion must  bo  accompanied  by  a  new  method,15*  which,  to 


p.  078)  says,  that  "  he 
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be  valuable  as  well  as  dcw,  supposes  on  the  part  of  its 
suggostcr,  not  only  a  complete  mastery  over  the  resources 
of  Lis  subject,  but  also  the  possession  of  originality  and 
comprehensiveness, — tbe  two  r  arest  forms  of  human  genius. 
In  this  consists  the  real  difficulty  of  every  great  pursuit. 
As  soon  as  any  department  of  knowledge  has  been  gene- 
ralized into  laws,  it  contains,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  ap- 
plications, three  distinct  branches  ;  namely,  inventions, 
discoveries,  and  method.  Of  these,  the  first  corresponds 
to  art;  the  second  to  science;  and  the  third  to  philosophy. 
In  this  scale,  inventions  have  by  far  the  lowest  place,  and 
minds  of  the  highest  order  are  rarely  occupied  by  them. 
Next  in  the  scries  come  discoveries ;  and  here  the  province 
of  intellect  really  begins,  since  hero  the  first  attempt  is 
made  to  search  after  truth  on  its  own  account,  and  to  dis- 
card those  practical  considerations  to  which  inventions  are 
of  necessity  referred.  This  is  science  properly  so  called; 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  this  stage,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  all  half-civilized  nations  have  made  many 
great  inventions,  but  no  great  discoveries.  The  highest, 
however,  of  all  the  three  stages,  is  the  philosophy  of  me- 
thod, which  bears  the  same  relation  to  science  that  science 
bears  to  art.  Of  its  immense,  and  indeed  supreme  im- 
portance, the  annals  of  knowledge  supply  abundant  evi- 
dence; and  for  want  of  it,  some  very  great  men  have 
effected  absolutely  nothing,  consuming  their  lives  in  fruit- 
less industry,  nut  because  their  labour  was  slack,  but  be- 
cause their  method  was  sterile.  The  progress  of  every 
science  is  ail'ectcd  more  by  the  scheme  according  to  which 
it  is  cultivated,  than  by  the  actual  ability  of  the  cultivators 
themselves.  If  they  who  travel  in  an  unknown  country, 
spend  their  force  in  running  on  the  wrong  road,  they  will 
miss  the  point  at  which  they  aim,  and  perchance  may  faint 
and  fall  hy  the  way.    In  that  long  and  difficult  journey 

(bought.  Tn  call  tins  a  new  method,  is  rntlicr  vagiie;  luit  there  is  no  other 
ivnrd  in  exprtsi  [lie  pficus.s.  Prii]>or]y  -)ic;il:  in_'.  thi-n-  ari-  i.nly  hm>  niutlmds, 
tin-  inducting  mid  tin-  clrrliictUv  ;  wliiji.  t/n.iiL'li  viwnlinlly  ililT  rent,  nre 
so  minuet  teietlii'r,  us  tu  uiiLkc  it  iiii|'<."iUu  u  billy  tn  n.-jmnite  them.  The 
discussion  nf  [iiu  n-iiL  uut'iiT  <■!  tiiis  ijiiri-runre  I  nwrvc  fur  i r i v  comparison, 
in  the  uost  valmiio,  uf  lb:  (i'Tiiinn  ;.nJ  ATnrrii'in  tiviliznlioiis. 
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after  truth,  which  the  human  mind  has  yet  to  perform, 
and  of  which  wc  in  our  generation  can  only  see  the  distant 
prospect,  it  is  certain  that  success  will  depend  not  on  the 
speed  with  which  men  hasten  in  the  path  of  inquiry,  but 
rather  on  the  skill  with  which  that  path  is  selected  for 
them  by  those  great  and  comprehensive  thinkers,  who  are 
as  the  lawgivers  and  founders  of  knowledge ;  because  they 
supply  its  deficiencies,  not  by  investigating  particular 
difficulties,  but  by  establishing  some  largo  and  sweeping 
innovation,  which  opens  up  a  new  vein  of  thought,  and 
creates  fresh  resources,  which  it  is  left  for  their  posterity 
to  work  out  and  apply. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  rate  the 
value  of  Bicbat,  whose  works,  like  those  of  all  men  of  the 
highest  eminence, — like  those  of  Aristotle,  liacon,  and  Des- 
cartes,— mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  ; 
and  as  such,  can  only  be  fairly  estimated  by  connecting 
them  with  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  age 
in  which  they  appeared.  This  gives  an  importance  and 
a  meaning  to  the  writings  of  TSiehnt,  of  which  few  indeed 
are  fully  aware.  The  two  greatest  recent  discoveries  re- 
specting the  classification  of  animals  are,  as  wo  have  just 
seen,  the  result  of  his  teaching  ;  but  his  influence  has  pro- 
duced other  effects  still  more  momentous.  He,  aided  by 
Cabanis,  rendered  to  phvstology  the  incalculable  service, 
of  preventing  it  from  participating  in  that  melancholy  re- 
action to  which  Fiance  was  exposed  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  at 
present ;  hut  I  may  mention,  that  when  Napoleon,  not 
from  feelings  of  conviction,  but  for  selfish  purposes  of  his 
own,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples, the  men  of  letters,  with  disgraceful  subserviency, 
fell  into  his  view  ;  and  there  began  a  marked  decline  it) 
that  independent  and  innovating  spirit,  with  which  during 
fifty  years  the  French  had  cultivated  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  Hence  that  metaphysical  school 
arose,  which,  though  professing  to  hold  aloof  from  the- 
ology, was  intimately  allied  with  it ;  and  whose  showy 
conceits  form,  in  their  ephemeral  splendour,  a  striking 
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contrast  to  tlie  severer  methods  followed  in  the  preceding 
generation.160  Against  this  movement,  tlie  French  physi- 
ologists have,  as  a  body,  always  protested  ;  and  it  may  he 
clearly  proved  that  their  opposition,  which  even  the  great 
abilities  of  Cm'ier  were  unable  to  win  over,  is  partly  due  to 
tlie  impetus  given  by  liiehat,  in  enforcing  in  his  own  pursuit 
the  necessity  of  rejecting  those  assumptions  by  which  me- 
taphysicians and  theologians  seek  to  control  every  science. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  mav  mention  two  facts  worthy 
of  note.  The  first  is,  that  in"  England,  where  during  a 
considerable  period  the  influence  of  Bichat  was  scarcely 
felt,  many,  even  of  our  eminent  physiologists,  have  shown 
a  marked  disposition  to  ally  themselves  with  the  reaction- 
ary party;  and  have  not  only  opposed  such  novelties  as 
they  could  not  immediately  explain,  but  have  degraded 
their  own  noble  science  by  making  it  a  handmaid  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  natural  theology.  The  other  fact  is,  that 
in  France  the  disciples  of  Bichat  have,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  rejected  the  study  of  final  causes,  to  which  the 
school  of  Cuvior  still  adheres:  while  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  followers  of  Bichat  are  associated  in  geology 
with  the  doctrine  of  uniformity;  in  zoology,  with  that  of 
the  transmutation  of  species;  and  in  astronomy,  with  the 
nebular  hypothesis:  vast  and  magnificent  schemes,  under 
whose  shelter  the  human  mind  seeks  an  escape  from  that 
dogma  of  interference,  which  the  march  of  knowledge  every 
where  reduces,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  incompatible 
with  those  conceptions  of  eternal  order,  towards  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries,  wc  have  been  constantly  tending. 
These  great  phenomena,  which  the  French  intellect 


*"  In  literature  and  in  (hi-  •]■■■-!:,■,  (.'LiltrmWiiMid  aaii  1\  Mai-iro  were 
eortainly  tin-  n:i>st  cliii|'niit.  and  wciv  probably  the  most  infiiirutiul  ImliTs 
of  this  rcaeticu.  Neither  of  them  liked  induction,  but  preferred  reasoning 
ill  (liK'tivdy  fn-.tn  |  nth  in*  v.liiil:  lhi-y  a-- V.I  nil.  and  nil  till  the)'  Called  first 
principles.  Ho  Slaistrc,  however,  was  a  powerful  dialectician,  and  on  that 
account  his  wucis  arc  ivad  iiy  many  wlm  cure.  nuthiiu/  fur  the  gorgeous 
declamation  of  Chateaubriand.  In  nu'Lajihysiip,  a  prL-cisuiy  siniLl:;v  mv.^- 
Itlelit  tuvin  red  :  Mill  I.ari.mk-.u.Vi:.  Id, Mr  C.illiiril,  and  ataine  ile  DJiiin, 
fu-.iiiilftl  that  rcli/l .r;; ted  :v::o-;  nhifh  culn-iiii-Hcl  in  .M.  i.'imsin,  and  which 
13  equally  oharatltrrind  by  ;m  k'n- .ranee  of  the  philosophy  ofinduc'-inn,  and 
by  n  want  of  sympathy  with  physical  science. 
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presents,  and  of  which  I  have  only  sketclied  a  rapid  out- 
line, will  he  related  with  suitable  detail  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  work,  when  I  shall  examine  the  present  condition 
of  the  European  mind,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  its  fu- 
ture prospects.  To  complete,  however,  our  appreciation 
of  Bichat,  it  will  he  necessary  to  take  notice  of  what  some 
consider  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  productions,  in  which 
he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  generalization 
of  the  functions  of  life.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  that 
in  many  important  points  Bichat  here  fell  short ;  but  the 
work  itself  still  stands  alone,  and  is  so  striking  an  instance 
of  the  genius  of  the  author,  that  I  will  give  a  short  account 
of  its  fundamental  views. 

Life  considered  as  a  whole  has  two  distinct  branches 
one  branch  being  characteristic  of  animals,  the  other  of 
vegetables.  That  which  is  confined  to  animals  is  called 
animal  life  ;  that  which  is  common  both  to  animals  and 
vegetables  is  called  organic  life.  While,  therefore,  plants 
have  only  one  life,  man  has  two  distinct  lives,  which  arc 
governed  by  entirely  different  laws,  and  which,  though  in- 
timately connected,  constantly  oppose  each  other.  In  the 
organic  life,  man  exists  solely  for  himself;  in  the  animal 
life  he  comes  in  contact  with  others.  The  functions  of  the 
first  are  purely  internal,  those  of  the  second  arc  external. 
His  organic  life  is  limited  to  the  double  process  of  creation 
and  destruction  :  the  creative  process  being  that  of  assi- 
milation, as  digestion,  circulation,  and  nutrition ;  the  de- 
structive process  being  that  of  excretion,  such  as  exhala- 
tion and  the  like.  This  is  what  man  has  in  common  with 
plants  ;  and  of  this  life  he,  when  in  a  natural  state,  is 
unconscious.  But  the  characteristic  of  his  animal  life  is 
consciousness,  since  by  it  he  is  made  capable  of  moving, 
of  feeling,  of  judging.  By  virtue  of  the  first  life  he  is 
merely  a  vegetable  ;  by  the  addition  of  the  second  ho  bo- 
comes  an  animal. 

If  now  we  look  at  the  organs  by  which  in  man  the 
functions  of  these  two  lives  are  carried  od,  we  shall  bo 


w  Bichat,  tttchtrchts  tat  hi  lit  el  hi  ifort,  pp.  5-9,  228;  ani  his -•!>«(. 
Qtn.  vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,  t!mt  the  organs  of  his  veget- 
able life  are  very  irregular,  those  of  his  animal  life  very 
symmetrical.  His  vegetative,  or  organic,  life  is  conducted 
by  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  the  glandular  system 
in  general,  such  as  the  liver  and  the  pancreas  ;  all  of  which 
are  irregular,  and  admit  of  the  greatest  variety  of  form 
and  development,  without  their  functions  being  seriously 
disturbed.  But  in  his  animal  life  the  organs  are  so  essen- 
tially symmetrical,  that  a  very  slight  departure  from  the 
ordinary  type  impairs  their  action.164  Not  only  the  brain, 
but  also  tho  organs  of  sense,  as  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the 
cars,  are  perfectly  symmetrical ;  and  they  as  well  as  the 
other  organs  of  animal  life,  as  the  feet  and  hands,  arc 
double,  presenting  on  each  side  of  the  body  two  separate 


de  direction  ilea  orgmits  internes,  comma  In  rate,  le  foie,  I'estomac,  les  reins, 
les  ur/anes  pali-mires,  etc.  .  .  .  Jetons  luainteiiaul  lee  yens  sur  les  organts  do 
la  vie  iUiillii.il>,  stir  les  sens,  Its  nerfs,  !c  cerveau,  lt-s  ninsehs  volontairts,  Its 
larynx;  lout  y  est  einct  precis,  n-oti-en-cnieiit  di' ten  nine  dims  Li  furine, 
la  grandeur  et  la  position.  On  n'v  vi.it  presipie  jamais  lie  vaiu'les  de  con- 
form tUuin  ;  s'il  en  ciiiste,  les  fuiu-liona  font  trmilJecs,  anenniies;  timdia 
iju'elles  resteut  les  mtniea  dans  la  vie  orgntiiquc,  an  milieu  des  alterations 


larties."  llich.,1  sue  .'„  1     pp  2:5 -2"i.     Fiiu  of  mis \ivi.  is  1.' 1. li- 
the evidence  collected  lij  -;.iih  Uilairc  (.1  iu,i„:ii,t  ,1,  I'Ori/n- 
i,  pp.  S48  Slip)  of  (lie  ex!  ivienhiiaiy  alienations  to  which  iliO 
linlile;  and  he  n  *' 


p.  2S-2j.    Part  of  th 
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■.e!e.tame  iiriiiii'  are  hal.lo  :  Mid  he  in,- :t K .[is  (vol.  11.  |i.  fl  tlie  ease  of  it 
111:111,  ill  wln.w  Iimlv,  on  ilis-eetion,  "  on  rccomint  que  tons  les  viseares  £ta  ent 
transposes."  Ct.tup.irative  anatomy  S'tppiics  another  illustration.  Tho 
l.odies  1  if  ni.illiisi'i  an:  le.s  sum m- 1  l  ii'al  than  those  of  articulate  ;  and  in  tho 
former,  tho  "  vegetal  series  of  organs,"  savs  Mr.  Owtii,  are  mure  developed 
than  the  iiniuial  series  ;  while  in  the  iii-tioiihila.  "  the  alliance  is  most  con- 
spicuous, ill  tho  organs  peculiar  t.j  animal  life."  Il,t,„  .«  lteee:tr)-ratas  p.  471). 
('•impart'  IhirM/x  /■/,„, ;,J^,',  vol  i.  pp.  I  :,3,  ;  ami  a  eotifiriiiatii.il  of 
tho  '' unsyinmetrical'' 'organs  of  the  Lia-tu  ..poda,  in  ii,-;„r,r-  Vi.iii,  umfi'iv 
Anatomy,  p.  -461.  This  cm-hum  aiit;e_'oiii..ui  is  still  tiiritior  si-en  ill  the  cir- 
ctiitutatnv,  that  idiots,  whose  functions  of  nutrition  and  of  excretion  tire 
often  very  active,  are  at  the  sunn-  ;iiu.'  reiiiarsahie  for  a  want  of  sun  met  ry 
in  the  organs  of  sensation.        utW,  .l/.i,Wi..<  vol.  ii.  pp  IfM. 

A  result,  though  perhaps  an  ntieoiiMiioiis  one,  of  the  application  and  ex- 
tension of  these  ideas,  is,  tha'.  iviihin  the  his-,  fen-  year;;  there  has  arisen  a 
pathological  theory  of  what  are  calh-il  "  symmetrical  diseases, "  the  leading 
facts  of  which  have  l.ecii  1..ni;  known,  hut  are  now  only  liegiuniiig  to  he 
generalized,     f'ee  /W'  J':-//;t'«/-t,  vol.  i.  pp.  v., I.  ii.  pp  2-H,  24.1; 

•Vimoii'.  i'athblumj,  pp.  21",  211  ;  Varpenltri  /tiui-in  J'i.-,si:J.  pp.  «I7,  lil.W. 
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parts  which  correspond  with  each  other,  ami  produce  a 
symmetry  unknown  to  otir  vegetative  life,  the  organs  of 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  single,  as  in  the  sto- 
mach, liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.103 

From  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  organs 
of  the  two  lives,  there  have  arisen  several  other  differ- 
ences of  great  interest.  Our  animal  life  being  double, 
while  our  organic  life  is  single,  it  becomes  possible  for  the 
former  life  to  take  rest,  that  is,  stop  part  of  its  functions 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  renew  them.  But  in  organic 
life,  to  stop  is  to  die.  The  life,  which  we  have  in  common 
with  vegetables,  never  sleeps  ;  and  if  its  movements  en- 
tirely cease  only  for  a  single  instant,  they  cease  for  ever. 
That  process  by  which  our  bodies  receive  some  substances 
and  give  out  others,  admits  of  no  interruption  ;  it  is,  by 
its  nature,  incessant,  because,  being  single,  it  can  never 
receive  supplementary  aid.  The  other  life  we  may  re- 
fresh, not  only  in  sleep,  but  even  when  we  arc  awake. 
Thus  we  can  exercise  the  organs  of  movement  while  we 
rest  the  organs  of  thought  ;  and  it  is  even  possible  to  re- 
lieve a  function  while  we  continue  to  employ  it,  because, 
our  animal  life  being  double,  we  are  able  for  a  short  time, 
in  case  of  one  of  its  parts  being  fatigued,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  tho  corresponding  part  ;  using,  for  instance,  a  single 
eye  or  a  single  arm,  in  eider  to  rest  the  one  which  cir- 
cumstances may  have  exhausted  :  an  expedient  which  the 
single  nature  of  organic  life  entirely  prevents.164 

Our  animal  life  being  thus  essentially  intermittent, 
and  our  organic  life  being  essentially  continuous,165  it  lias 
necessarily  followed  that  the  first  is  capable  of  an  im- 
provement of  which  the  second  is  incapable  There  can 
be  no  improvement  without  comparison,  since  it  is  only 
by  comparing  one  state  with  another  that  we  can  rectify 

■»  BitAal  lur  h  Vic,  pp.  15-21.  «"  fbvl.  pp.  21-50. 

™  On  lute  mittence  an  a  quality  of  animal  life:,  see  Uottaiul't  iftdSent 
Xota,  pp.  3 irl,  31i,  iv] n:iv  !lirh:,[  i.-:  3i:oi:t L...1  ip- 1  .1 ;  its  jrri  :,t  expounder.  As 
to  llie  cssnilisil  I'uiilLiniitv  nf  nr^itiif  lid',  stv  /,'(■■  r-lnf).  '■<  /'/•i/.-i- buiie,  vi.l  viii. 
p.  420.  M.  Cointc  has  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  liiehat's  law  of 
mtenuittsnce.  i'/aVui.  Paiilice,  vi.l.  in.  pjj.  aim,  iiilfi,  744,  745,  750,  751. 
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previous  errors,  and  avoid  future  ones.  Now,  our  organic 
life  does  not  admit  of  such  comparison,  because,  being 
uninterrupted,  it  is  not  broken  into  stages,  but  when  un- 
cbequered  by  disease,  runs  on  in  dull  monotony.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  functions  of  our  animal  life,  such  as 
thought,  speech,  sight,  and  motion,  cannot  be  long  exer- 
cised without  rest;  and  as  they  are  constantly  suspended, 
it  becomes  practicable  to  compare  them,  and,  therefore,  to 
improve  them.  It  is  by  possessing  this  resource  that  the 
first  cry  of  the  infant  gradually  rises  into  the  perfect 
speech  of  the  man,  and  the  unformed  habits  of  early 
thought  arc  ripened  into  that  maturity  which  nothing 
can  give  but  a  long  series  of  successive  efforts.1"0  But 
our  organic  life,  which  we  have  in  common  with  veget- 
ables, admits  of  no  interruption,  and  consequently  of  no 
improvement.  It  obeys  its  own  laws ;  but  it  derives  no 
benefit  from  that  repetition  to  which  animal  life  is  exclu- 
sively indebted.  Its  functions,  such  as  nutrition  and  the 
like,  exist  in  man  several  months  before  ho  is  born,  and 
while,  his  animal  life  not  having  yet  begun,  the  faculty  of 
comparison,  which  is  the  basis  of  improvement,  is  impos- 
sible.107 And  although,  as  the  human  frame  increases  in 
size,  its  vegetative  organs  become  larger,  it  cannot  l>c 
supposed  that  their  functions  really  improve,  since,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  their  duties  arc  performed  as  regularly  and 
as  completely  in  childhood  as  in  middle  age.105 


oiise  of  Itiuliat)  does  begin  during  the  fffil.nl  period.  Compare  Hurdaei, 
"/■>/*iol.  vul.  iv.  pp.  llll,  fl  I,  Willi  M'.j.v"-'-  I'/'l/sM.  p-182. 
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Thus  it  is,  that  although  other  causes  conspire,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  progressive  ness  of  animal  life  is  due  to 
its  intermittence ;  the  11  n progress iveness  of  organic  life  to 
its  continuity.  It  may,  moreover,  ho  said,  that  the  in- 
termittence of  the  first  life  results  from  the  symmetry  of 
its  organs,  while  the  continuity  of  the  second  life  results 
from  their  irregularity.  To  this  wide  and  striking  gene- 
ralization, many  objections  may  he  made,  some  of  them 
apparently  insuperable;  but  that  it  contains  the  germs  of 
great  truths  I  entertain  little  doubt,  and,  at  all  events,  it 
is  certain  that  the  method  cannot  he  too  highly  praised, 
for  it  unites  the  study  of  function  and  structure  with  that 
of  embryology,  of  vegetable  physiology,  of  the  theory  of 
comparison,  and  of  the  influence  of  habit;  a  vast  and 
magnificent  field,  which  the  genius  of  Bichat  was  able  to 
cover,  hut  of  which,  since  him,  neither  physiologists  nor 
metaphysicians  have  oven  attempted  a  general  survey. 

This  stationary  condition,  during  the  present  century, 
of  a  subject  of  such  intense  interest,  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  genius  of  Bichat ;  since,  notwithstanding 
the  additions  made  to  physiology,  and  to  every  branch  of 
physics  connected  with  it,  nothing  has  been  done  at  all 
comparable  to  that  theory  of  life  which  ho,  with  far  in- 
ferior  resources,  was  able  to  construct.  This  stupendous 
work  he  left,  indeed,  very  imperfect  ;  hut  even  in  its  de- 
ficiencies we  sec  the  hand  of  the  great  master,  whom,  on 
his  own  subject,  no  one  has  yet  approached.  His  essay- 
on  life  may  well  he  likened  to  those  broken  fragments  of 
ancient  art,  which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  still  hear  the 
impress  of  the  inspiration  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
present  in  each  separate  part  that  unity  of  conception 
which  to  us  makes  them  a  complete  and  living  whole. 

From  the  preceding  summary  of  the  progress  of  phy- 
sical knowledge,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
ability  of  those  eminent  men  who  arose  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  complete 
the  picture,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  what  was 

win  h  cii-ip  mi:;  j>n-fi'::t[..ni  i'i  l:i: |iit-:] t'  com  dc  In  vie  animate  ne  parvienuent 
quo  par  habitude  d'agir  souvent."  Biehat  tur  la  fit,  p.  231. 
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done  in  the  two  remaining  brandies  of  natural  history, 
namely,  botany  and  mineralogy,  in  both  of  which  the 
first  groat  steps  towards  raising  each  study  to  a  science 
were  taken  by  Frenchmen  a  few  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution. 

In  botany,  although  our  knowledge  of  particular  facts 
has,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  rapidly  increased,101' 
we  are  only  possessed  of  two  generalizations  wide  enough 
to  be  called  laws  of  nature.  The  first  generalization  con- 
physiology.  That  concerning  their  physiology  is  tho. 
beautiful  morphological  law,  according  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent appearance  of  the  various  organs  arises  from  ar- 
rested development :  the  stamens,  pistils,  corolla,  calyx, 
and  bracts  being  simply  modifications  or  successive  stages 
of  the  leaf.    This  is  one  of  many  valuable  discoveries  we 


in  mind  it 
great  doc- 
t  branches 
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of  knowledge  are  now  hastening,  and  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  has  been  also  carried  into  one  of  the  most 
difficult  departments  of  animal  ysiologv.171 

Hut  the  most  comprehensive  truth  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  respecting  plants,  is  that  which  includes  the 
whole  of  their  general  structure  ;  and  this  we  learnt  from 
those  great  Frenchmen,  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  began  to  study  the  external  world.  The 
first  steps  were  taken  directly  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, by  Adanaon,  Dtihamel  dc  Monceau,  and,  above  all, 
Dcsfinitaiucs  ;  three  eminent  thinkers,  who  proved  the 
practicability  of  a  natural  method  hitherto  unknown,  and 
of  which  even  Kay  himself  had  only  a  faint  perception.175 
This,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  the  artificial  system 
of  Linnmus,171  prepared  the  way  for  an  innovation  more 
complete  than  has  been  effected  in  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge.  In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Revolution 
occurred,  Jussieu  put  forward  a  series  of  botanical  gene- 
ralizations, af  which  the  most  important  are  all  intimately 
connected,  and  still  remain  the  highest  this  department  of 


o  the  study  of  animal  nuiTi'tcisiticj.  ivfiirh.  hovrevi 
Jirid.jin  th.'y  jii:lv  ;i|>i>f:ir,  :in-  imw  understood  1"  Ije  liif  nect-.-aiy  ri;.-nlt  of 
preceding  events.    Within  the  last  thirty  years  several  of  the  laws  "  ' 
tili-ll  birtlis.ii*  they  ii.-i-A  [.,!„■  t-zj M.-.l.  iiavi-  him  distuvered  ;  i 


far  from  being  unnatural,  l hey  are  strictly  iii 
is  been  created,  under  tlie  name  "f  Terntolug; 
ild  linns  luiturir  in 
\ey  (TAinl  Ittport  o 
,11  de  tistniLi-d  tl 


Indeed,  what  n.ulil  !ie  thnimlil  of  t\w  ]).;rri,;u,iTil  value  of  a  seli-Tiie  ulileii 
put  lo.'.  flii-i-  ihr  nit'illmil  (he  hill  iierry,  hrcin«'  lhi-y  vn:m  IkjIIi  InAainlria ; 
and  l.iivrd  -,,v:.'l  I,,  as-,  ci:.lt-  u  i'.i.  sj I !  1-. ,  li.  i:ii|.,r  i .t,t i l  ii:-.:  ln-i;:i;i  : 
rim',  Boiang,  l84B,p.62t 
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inquiry  has  reached. m  Among  tliese,  I  need  only  men- 
tion tho  tlu-ce  vast  propositions  which  are  now  admitted 
to  form  tho  hauls  of  vegetable  anatomy.  The  first  is,  that 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  composed  of 
plants  either  with  one  cotyledon,  or  with  two  cotyledons, 
or  else  with  no  cotyledon  at  all.  The  second  proposition 
is,  that  this  classification,  so  far  from  being  artificial,  is 
strictly  natural ;  since  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  plants 
having  one  cotyledon  are  endogenous,  and  grow  by  addi- 
tions made  to  the  centre  of  their  stems,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  plants  having  two  cotyledons  are  exogenous, 
and  are  compelled  to  grow  by  additions  made,  not  to  the 
centre  of  their  steins,  but  to  the  circumference.1  :s  The 
third  proposition  is,  that  when  plants  grow  at  their  centre, 
the  arrangement  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  is  threefold ;  when, 

lr'  The  Gcntnt  Ptaataram  uf  Antoinc  Jusmiii  was  [minted  at  Pnris  in 
17W! ;  iuiii,  though  it  is  known  to  have  Ima  the  ie-n!i  uf  many  years  of 
continued  labmir.  sim:  writers,  iiiivu  as.-eil,  .i  ili.il  tin:  ideas  in  it  were  lior- 
itmed  man  hie  uncle,  Bernard  Jussicu.  Jim  assertions  i  T  this  hind  ravel  v 
duservc.  attention  ;  and  as  lltinard  did  not  chouse  l.>  pulilish  any  lliiiiit  „f 
his  oim,  : . i ~  riyiiitii'.iun  1:11-111  tu  siider  fu  hi:,  nucynitininieattvuncss.  Ctni- 
paro  I v;.„-i-l.;;  <t.;-j!<,hiuk,  pp.  X>\ iwlh  /.'.V.;.  /W..  vol.  xyU. 
po.  H'i  lijli.  1  will  only  add  tho  following  remarks  from  a  work  of  autho- 
rity, llu!.,„;l ,  LV,  r.,  ,(,:  IUA:., I'aiis',  lull!,  p.  .'.7'J  :  "Mais  cnit  fut 

iju'cii  17«t  (jue  I'.ji  1  cut  veritaMenieiit  en  i,iivni['e  complct  sur  hi  luelhode 
des  families  lint  unites,  he  U'tiier-i  IH:i„!  iru.a  li'A.  L.  Ju  Juiaictl  pre=eiita 
In  Peienee  dus  n':jO;:un  suns  1111  puint  de  Ule  ;i  linuvcaii,  par  la  precision  cl. 
leleii.lM-e  i.  in  v  K^'Ucllt,  par  la  [ii  'f"l:delir  ft  la  .iusle.-te  des  prineipus  irini- 
raui  ipii  y  font  c*pese..s  ininr  la  premiere  f"is,  i|ne  t'e-t  depui;  w.Ie  cpnipie 
seulemetii  ipie  l-i  un'.hmlu  lies  f.nn.lLs  11a!  melius  a  it.':  veiitahleruelll  trie;', 
et  que  date  la  tunivelle  etc  lie  In  seieliee  des  ve^Stam.  .  .  .  I/auteur  du 
t;,:i,,;;i  I'Iu,u,i,-m,i  pos.1  le  premier  lis  liases  do  la  science,  en  faisuit  voir 
i|Ucllo  Gtail  I'itiiiiiiHiiiuv  ivlativu  dr.-  ilillurtnLs  uijiai h's  i-nttv  eax,  lit  par 
uiinsui[iicLii  leur  valuur  dans  la  ila:=iiicaiioi].  .  .  .  II  <i  fait,  scion,  la  re- 
inal.ple  ile  CiviiT,  la  illume  revwhstv  .:i  dans  ies  scituees  li'nlis  ■i  valieu  (pie 
ia  chin. ie  de  I.avui.-itr  dans  les  frieure..  d 'experience.  En  effct,  il  a  non 
Kuluuieut  dialer  la  face  de  la  liutalii.ple  ;  mais.  sun  iulluenee  t.'est  cgnle- 
meiit  e\crcee  sar  le  =  amies  hranelies  de  ] "1 1  i^foirc  naturelle,  et  y  a  iulroduit 
cut  esprit  de  reel  level  us,  ile  oiiiipurais.ni,  (.1  telle  luuLliraiu  phll.isuphinne  et 
naturelle,  vers  le  purfurtiiumuinutil  de  laqiielle  teluklit  duse-rlnais  lei  elfurts 
de  tous  Its  naturalistes." 

1,4  Hence  the  removal  of  a  great  source  nf  trior ;  tincc  it  is  hoiv  under- 
stood, thftt  in  ilieulid'.di.nr'  aV.n.e  tan  ai't  be  kn.nvn  with  certainty.  Ihm'-nr's 
/Soiling,  p.  2i:i  :  eunipiife  HMt-irJ,  i:i.';m-,t:..  </,■  IM-mii/vr,  p.  1,'iii,  apliiii-i-me 
Xliv.  On  the  stein,  ef  eu."u<ei:!j't  :  plant;,  whitli.  lieiliu"  tluisll)'  tivi]iieal, 
have  lieen  less  itllilltd  llian  ihe  f  (i^eiunis,  sie  1,i.i-,''ij'.'  /Si.rn,,;/,  vul.  i.  pp. 
^21-^;lij  ;  IV here  tiler?  is  al:::i  an  neeuunl,  pp.  .-.tip,  uf  tlie  vicv.-s  ivilitli 
Sdileiden  uiivuinvd  <m  liiis  Mildeet  iu  1833. 
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however,  they  grow  at  the  circumference,  it  is  nearly  al- 
ways fivefold.178 

This  in  what  was  effected  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century  for  the  vegetable  kingdom:177  and  if 
we  now  turn  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  wc  shall  find  that 
our  obligations  to  them  are  equally  great.  The  study  of 
minerals  is  the  most  imperfect  of  the  three  branches  of 
natural  history,  because,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  sim- 
plicity, and  the  immense  number  of  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  the  true  method  of  investigation  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained  ;  it  being  doubtful  whether  miner- 
alogy ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  chemistry, 
or  to  those  of  crystallography,  or  whether  both  sets  of 
laws  will  have  to  be  considered.178  At  all  events  it  is 
certain  that,  down  to  the  present  time,  chemistry  has 
shown  itself  unable  to  reduce  mincra  logical  phenomena ; 
nor  has  any  chemist,  possessing  sufficient  powers  of  ge- 
nevahzatioii,  attempted  the  task  except  Hcrzclius  ;  and 
most  of  his  conclusions  were  overthrown  by  the  splendid 
discovery  of  isomorphism,  for  which,  as  is  well  known, 
wc  arc  indebted  to  Mitschcrlich,  one  of  the  many  great 
thinkers  Germany  has  produced.179 


.1)1=  has  Lotll  -l>  E:iCCO^fuI,  thilt,  "  With 

Ij  all  plants  may  be  referred  by  any  lw- 
i-.iei-i-i::-  ctrt.iiuiy,  Ui  their  proper  class; 
item,  leaf,  or  Bimt  oiIiit  i>:irt,  is  ufit'ii 
icidc  this  qucstlm."  y/.\i-7  (>;■■■'.:  Ji\.i''ny, 
Itie.i  still  vcmniiiing  in  tin:  way  (if  llie 
he  whole  vegctahlo  world,  see  LindUy'a 

iti.tfoiy,  p.  :.!.v;)  sij-s,  '■  mineral'.^', 
cuii.Mn-."  Tliia  is  (lucidiug  thu  i|LLc.-ii.iii 
.  w!l:i(  Ijti.nucsi  ,jf  tliu  ilLiililttrii-al  lav.s 
wiili  lliat  lvhui-'ii  liL'lwfc;i  their  struc- 
^ir  David  ISix-n'siur  has  worked  uut  with 


effo 


■  l;vi]i:i^ini:  (.1  1 1  "i ■ .-  ]n;ii'ly  tiicujii  nl  iivni iu/ n. k.v.m-e  '-hi-  ifii]iiu:Lii-.it^  i-.'i- 
liiiMi-.iiviti.u  ti;o  jndm:tc  .lvl;'.  -  o:  crystals  are  still  very  iiiijicifuct,  ami  the 
giiiiiuiiisiur  tiiav  fail  in  dc^cetini;  d-ifc^-nccs  vvljictt  ivailv  c:in;  and,  there- 
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Although  the  chemical  department  of  mineralogy  is 
in  an  unformed  and  indeed  anarchical  condition,  its  other 
department,  namely,  crystallography,  has  made  great  pro- 
gress ;  and  here  again  the  earliest  steps  were  taken  hy 
two  Frenchmen,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  About  1760,  Rome"  De  Lisle1*0  set  the 
first  example  of  studying  crystals,  according  to  a  scheme 
so  large  as  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  their  primary 
forms,  and  to  account  for  their  irregularities,  and  the  ap- 
parent caprice  with  which  they  were  arranged.  In  this 
investigation  hi;  was  guided  by  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion, that  what  is  called  an  irregularity,  is  in  truth  per- 
fectly regular,  and  that  the  operations  of  nature  arc 
invariable.1 31  Scarcely  had  this  great  idea  been  applied 
to  the  almost  innumerable  forms  into  which  minerals 
crystallize,  when  it  was  followed  up  with  still  larger  re- 
sources by  Hauy,  another  eminent  Frenchman.183  This 

fore,  many  alleged  cases  of  isomorphism,  are  probably  Dot  bo  in  reality. 

W<,ll:,*t.,m"'.;  -'i.L'li''inl i  1 i _l   w  has  been  long  ooilsUlored  the  lies!  inHril- 

meiit  pi.a.:<.'-s.:i]  liv  1tvs1:i11i.-!-:i!.lht-;  bur.  I  bam  from  Lid.:-]  ",;'!  iiepj,J 
«<yi.,i'r.,  ml.  i.  pp.  1!),  in,  [bill  l'>,mlienheini  his  recently  invented  one  f.ir 


Romt 


eqilivmpie  i  t  plus  vnriiible  ipi  :um  Hire  lies  caraetcivs  pill'  lesq'iels  on 

dim  di-lin^ue:  If  rmiieram  "  /'■'  /.'•'■'.  Vi.l.  i.  p.  \vdi.     C  p-ire.  m<  thin 

great  achievement  „f  De  IJJn.  JIf.-trM*»  .Vw.  i'Ii,h>.  \.  2J1SI  :  "  lie  first 
ascertained  (III-  i[[i['i'[-!!iril  I'.ie[  of  llie  e  mstiiuej  i.f  iht'  utiles  at  which  their 

"-  The  first  work  of  Haiiy  appeared  in  17S4  (Qntranl,  France  Liltlrairr, 
vol.  iv.  p.  41);  bin  lit'  h:nl  lvad  t«<.  f|  iud.il  i[ii'm<i:rs  in  17*]  .  <',(<-i.r.  E'n-Ks, 
vol.  iii.  p.  las.    Tiie  intellectual  relation  between  his  riewa  and  those  of  his 
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remarkable  man  achieved  a  complete  union  between  min- 
eralogy and  geometry; -and,  bringing  the  laws  of  s[iace 

By  this  means,  lie  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  secondary- 
forms  of  all  crystals  are  derived  from  their  primary  forms 
by  a  regular  process  of  decrement  and  that,  when  a 
substance  is  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  its 
particles  are  compelled  to  cohere,  according  to  a  scheme 
■which  provides  for  every  possible  change,  since  it  includes 
even  those  subsequent  layers  which  alter  the  ordinary 
type  of  the  cryslii],  liy  disturbing  its  natural  symmetry.11"'' 


lliis  imTi.if.Li.-il  v  iNKiuiili.  adds  (//U  of  tin 
iiL  pp.  SiHi,  £tu) :  "  Unfortunately  BorM  de  Lisle'and 

mention  big  Huiiic  in  his  wijrks,  iliuiijrh  it  was  manifest 


led  himself  by  rarely 
that  his  obligations 
be  corrected  them." 


Dr.  Whe^oll'H,  it  ia  important  that  thorn  errors  should  be  indicated,  because 
we  biive  no  .irliiT  l.o.k  nf  valui-  on  [he  general  >,i.ii;l,y  ,,f  the  ,(-it:>u:e<  ;  anil 
many  antlo,-.,  have  deceived  themselves  and  .heir  readers,  by  hnnlieidv 
»(l„|,tii,„'  tb-  -tarc,ii,.TL!.s  .,f  [his  able  and  iuiiaslNotls  writer.  I  wo  ild  par- 
tieulaily  L-.  1 1 1  -  i  < ,  r  >  [he  student  in  iv-iard  1"  la-  plo  *!■.!( \;:c:i]  jiart  it:  l>r. 
Wbeaells  [list.  ly.  where,  1"<.r  irstaner,  the  antyLo.iii-iii  beimven  I  he  methods 
uf  Cinder  an. I  luei'iat  is  emirvly  lest  sijht  of,  a:al  while  whole  pa.n-s  are  de- 
voted to  C'uvier,  Uithat  i.=  disposed  uf  ill  four  lines. 

IB  "  Hauy  est  rlone  !e  s-nl  ulrilsUe  aeteur  ih-  h  s.v. ■!!.■•■  i:ia11n'-ina[i(|iie 
des  eristaa\."  ( "'i pier,  Pi-ogrit  tics  Scitnat,  vol.  i.  p.  B;  sec  also  p.  317.  Ui. 
Clarke,  whu.e  (a-h-lirated  h-etiiiv*  nil  mineral..;;)-  evdled  niin.-h  if.einifHl 


U,  820; 


Train  dt  MiMrologie, 
Indue  Science*,  vol.  1 
Hauy's  classification  oi 

'•>  And.  as  he  eleurly  saw.  the  proper  method  was  to  study  tile  lawa  of 
symmetry,  anil  then  apply  them  deJnetively  tn  aiiiin-als,  in-'ea.l  of  rising 
inductively  from  (lie  aSenaiinna  ai'tiully  presented  Ijy  minerals.    This  is 
iulei-eslin.;  to  observe,  because  it  is  analogous  to  the  method  of  the  beat 
VOL.  I.  3B 
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To  ascertain  that  such  violations  of  symmetry  are  suscep- 
tible of  mathematical  calculation,  was  to  make  a  vast 
addition  to  our  knowledge  ;  but  what  seems  to  me  still 
more  important,  is,  that  it  indicates  an  approach  to  the 
magnificent  idea,  that  every  thing  which  occurs  is  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  that  confusion  and  disorder  are  impos- 
sible.,8C  For,  by  proving  that  even  the  most  uncouth  and 
.singula]-  forms  of  minerals  arc  the  natural  results  of  their 
antecedents,  Haiiy  laid  the  foundation  of  what  may  be 
called  the  pathology  of  the  inorganic  world.  However 
paradoxical  such  a  notion  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that 
symmetry  is  to  crystals  what  health  is  to  animals  ;  so 
that  an  irregularity  of  shape  in  the  first,  corresponds  with 
an  appearance  of  disease  in  the  second.187  When,  there- 
fore, the  minds  of  men  became  familiarized  with  the  great 
truth,  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  irregularity,  it  became  more  easy  for  them 
to  grasp  the  stiil  higher  truth,  that  the  same  principle 
holds  good  of  the  animal  kingdom,  although,  from  the 
superior  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  it  "will  be  long 
before  we  can  arrive  at  an  equal  demonstration,  liut,  that 
such  a  demonstration  is  possible,  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  future  progress  of  all  organic,  and  indeed  of  all 

pathologists,  who  seek  the  philosophy  of  their  subject  in  physiological  phe- 
nomena, rather  than  in  pathological  ones;  striking  downwards  from  the 
normal  to  the  abnormal.  "Z«  tymftrl'  ih*  f;n,>,;<  sons  hiqucllcs  so  pr£- 
sentent  lea  eolides  que  nous  avons  considcrta  jusqu'ici,  nous  a  ftmrni  d/> 
rfoniiSripour  eiprimcr  lea  lois  de  decroifsein-'i^  om'.  t  ilkk-s  sont  sosccp- 
tiU,'-."  ff„i,v,  Trcriti  rft  Mintrtdagit,  vol.  i.  p.  -142;  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

II'1  I  ill'  II    ■  lil'i''  I     '    '■'  il-.l  ill     ■■'        '    M  ■  .' 


ftt  si  r^fflllLeres ;  ordinal  rem  en  t  life  Mnijilr.,  ^:m>  rku  pin-ilre  ill 
li'iii.-/,  -Viiieralagie, yoI.  i.  pp.  siii.  sW.    Again,  voL  ii.  p 
iml,  qui  t~i  tie  prouver  que  ]<•*  lui-  d'liu  drprud  la  structure  di 
k-s  plus  i:iu i [hl r  .■  prsfi files  dans  leur  ensemble. " 

"'  On  the  renmrknble  powe 
in:ils,  of  repairing  their  own  inj 
IS;,  143,  confirming  tlio  experiments  of  Jordan  o 
"  Tiio  iihilil.v  jo  repair  (he  d:iHi:;s.  s  FustalTiiid  ly  injury  ...  is  not  on  ex- 
'  sive  property  of  living  beings;  for  oven  crystals  will  repair  thuuitlvi's 
en,  after  pieces  have  been  broken  from  them,  they  are  placed  in  the  same 
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mental  science,  depends.  And  it  is  very  observable,  that 
the  same  generation  which  established  the  fact,  that  the 
apparent  aberrations  presented  by  minerals  are  strictly 
regular,  also  took  the  first  steps  towards  establishing  the 
far  higher  fact,  that  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind 
are  governed  by  laws  as  unfailing  as  those  which  deter- 
.  mine  the  condition  of  inert  matter.  The  examination  of 
this  would  lead  to  a  digression  foreign  to  my  present  de- 
sign ;  but  I  may  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
there  was  written  in  France  the  celebrated  treatise  on 
insanity,  by  Pinel;  a  work  remarkable  in  many  respects, 
but  chiefly  in  this,  that  in  it  the  old  notions  respecting 
the  mysterious  and  inscrutable  character  of  mental  dis- 
ease are  altogether  discarded  :1M  the  disease  itself  is  consi- 
dered  as  a  phenomenon  inevitably  occurring  under  certain  1 
given  conditions,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  supplying  \  V 
another  iink  in  that  vast  chain  of  evidence  which  connects 
the  material  with  the  immaterial,  and  thus  uniting  mind 
and  matter  into  a  singlo  study,  is  now  preparing  the  way 
for  some  generalization,  which,  being  common  to  both, 
shall  serve  as  a  centre  round  which  the  disjointed  frag- 
ments of  our  knowledge  may  safely  rally. 

Theso  were  the  views  which,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  began  to  dawn  upon  French 

™  "  M.  Pinel  n  imprime  unc  marcbe  nouvellc  ik  l'etude  do  la  folic.  .  .  . 
En  la  rangeant  dmplement,  ct  anna  difference*  aucunes,  an  nombre  des 
autrcs  derangemena  do  ncs  orgaues,  cn  lui  assignant  unc  place  dans  le  endre 
noaographique,  illit  faire  un  pas  i mine use  :i  s.m  his'.iiro."  >fjrL,  <!■  hi  Fv!i-:, 
Paris,  1820,  p.  (iU.  In  the  same  work,  p.  i!:),r>,  "M.  Pinel,  le  premier  on 
France,  on  poutTait  dire  ctt  [v.ini|n!,  ji-tji  !ch  finidemens  d'un  traltement 
vmimcnt  otionncl  cn  rangeant  la  folio  au  nombro  doa  autrcs  affections  or- 
gatiiqiios."  M.  Esquirnl,  who  expresses  the  nioderii  anil  purely  scientific 
view,  favi  hi  his  Rreat  work  IJ'n  M;(..f);.s  M.-. Paris,  1H3S,  vol.  i. 
p.  :ar,j,  "  L'alieiiation  men  tale,  quo  Its  anciens  pcuplcs  regardaient  comme 
lino  in-]iilali(.n  oil  unc  jitmiliun  fits  il.eiis,  qui  dan.i  ]:i  suite  fill  prise  pnur 

la  magic  ;  1'alienotion  raeutale,  dis-jc,  aveo  toatea  flea  espfces  it  see  varietfs 
inno  nib  rabies,  rie  di  (Tire  en  rien  des  outres  maladies."    The  recognition  of 

par  Pinel.''  p.  Ii\>.  Pinel  himself  clearly  eaw  tho  connexion  between  his 
own  opiuioiiB  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  :  aee  Pinrf,  TriHtl  Midice-Pkiliito- 
phhiif  a<r,-  l'Ati^:o;;<>:\  J/.-,. '■<'.■.  p.  xxxii. :  "  I'n  onvrage do medeoino,  publi6 
cn  1'i-,iiii:i'  ii  Nl  (in  du  ilis-liiiitieine  kieuli.',  iii.ii- avoir  mi  autre  caractire  o_ne 
;'i!  uvuit  etc  tcrit  h  una  6poquo  antGrieure." 
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thinkers.  The  extraordinary  ability  and  success  with 
which  these  eminent  men  cultivated  their  respective  sci- 
ences, I  have  traced  at  a  length  greater  than  I  had  in- 
tended, but  still  very  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  .subject.  Enough,  however,  has  been  brought  forward, 
to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I 
wished  to  prove  ;  namely,  that  the  intellect  of  Franco 
was,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  con- 
centrated upon  the  external  world  with  unprecedented 
zeal,  and  thus  aided  that  vast  movement,  of  which  the 
Revolution  itself  was  merely  a  single  consequence.  The 
intimate  connexion  between  scientific  progress  and  social 
rebellion,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  both  are  suggested 
by  the  same  yearning  after  improvement,  the  same  dis- 
satisfaction with  what  has  been  previously  done,  the  same 
restless,  prying,  insubordinate,  and  audacious  spirit.  But 
in  France  this  general  analogy  was  strengthened  by  the 
curious  circumstances  I  have  already  noticed,  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  activity  of  the  country  was,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  directed  against  the  church  rather 
than  against  the  state ;  so  that  in  order  to  complete  the 
antecedents  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  necessary  that,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century,  the  ground  of  attack  should 
be  shifted.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  won- 
derful impetus  given  to  every  branch  of  natural  science. 
For,  the  attention  of  men  being  thus  steailil v  fixed  upon 
the  external  world,  the  internal  fell  into  neglect;  while, 
as  the  external  corresponds  to  the  state,  and  the  internal 
to  the  church,  it  was  part  of  the  same  intellectual  develop- 
ment, that  the  mailers  of  the  existing  fabric  should  turn 
against  political  abuses  the  energy  which  the  preceding 
gunei-iition  had  reserved  for  religious  ones. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  French  Revolution,  like  every 
great  revolution  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  preceded,  by 
a  complete  change  in  the  habits  and  associations  of  the 
national  intellect.  Hut  besides  this,  there  was  also  taking 
place,  precisely  at  the  same  time,  a  vast  social  movement, 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  intellectual 
movement,  and  indeed  formed  part  of  it,  in  so  far  as  it 
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was  followed  by  similar  results  and  produced  by  similar 
causes.  The  nature  of  this  social  revolution  I  shall  ex- 
amine only  very  briefly,  because  in  a  future  volume  it 
will  be  necessary  to  trace  its  history  minutely,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  slighter  but  still  remarkable  changes,  which 
in  the  same  period  were  going  on  in  English  society. 

In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  the  people,  though 
always  very  aociai,  were  also  very  exclusive.  The  upper 
classes,  pretexted  by  an  imaginary  superiority,  looked  with 
scorn  upon  those  whose  birth  or  titles  were  unequal  to  their 
own.  The  class  immediately  below  them  copied  and  com- 
municated  their  example,  and  every  order  in  society  en- 
deavoured to  find  some  fanciful  distinction  which  should 
guard  them  from  the  contami  nation  of  their  inferiors. 
The  only  three  real  sources  of  superiority, — the  superiority 
of  morals,  of  intellect,  and  of  knowledge, — wore  entirely 
overlooked  in  this  absurd  scheme;  and  men  became  ac- 
customed to  pride  themselves  not  on  any  essential  differ- 
ence, hut  ou  those  inferior  matters,  which,  with  extremely 
few  exceptions,  are  the  result  of  accident,  and  therefore 
no  test  of  merit.181' 

The  first  great  blow  to  this  state  of  things,  was  the 
unprecedented  impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of  physical 
science.  Those  vast  discoveries  which  were  being  made, 
not  only  stimulated  the  intellect  of  thinking  men,  but  even 
roused  the  curiosity  of  the  more  thoughtless  parts  of  so- 
ciety. The  lectures  of  chemists,  of  geologists,  of  minera- 
logists, and  of  physiologists,  were  attended  by  those  who 

In  Paris,  the  scientific  assemblages  were  crowded  to  over- 
flowing.190   The  halls  and  amphitheatres  in  which  the 

'»  Cm™.  JOm.  <It  Seg*r,  vol.  i.  p  23,  with  the  Introduction  to  Da  /ifew, 

//,',( ,■:,-«-.,  vol.  i.  P. si!  a        i  i  ii   i  -r,W: 

U.MitWoy,  in  hi,  MuiK-irs.  jjhuIj-  o;i.,illv<  X  V.,  ,„>tf,.v  his  s^i.kLiIuus 

jr-  '!!i.i;:Luy,  hut  uecuobo  lie  selected  fur  his  i:ii.:J.|-i  --L'.'  :>..mie  "<i::ilei  "lit 


Petit,  btijjnn  liis  aiiiitimnral  liTtun-s  in  tho  greut  ampbithisitru  of  the  Jardin 
du  hVi  j  and  the  jnesi  to  litur  liiiu  was  to  great,  ih:u  nut  onlv  iili  the  scats 
Were  (.fi;ij[)itil,  1  in  I  i]].-  wiuliin'-lkiljn".  ivi.-re  ermvdi'ii.  !>i-u  I  In:  auiuul.i'i! 
doaeiiption  in  ISiog.  Univ.  vol.  niiii.  p.  434. 
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great  truths  of  nature  were  expounded,  were  no  longer 
able  to  hold  their  audience,  and  in  several  instances  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  them.101  The  sittings  of 
the  Academy,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  solitary 
scholars,  were  frequented  by  every  one  whose  rank  or  in- 
fluence enabled  them  to  secure  a  place.131  Even  women 
of  fashion,  forgetting  their  usual  frivolity,  hastened  to  bear 
discussions  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  salt,  on  the  structure  of  plants,  on  the 
u]  fr:Eni^;tti«.»ii  of  animals,  on  the  properties  of  the  electric 
fluid. ,9a  A  sudden  craving  after  knowledge  seemed  to 
have  smitten  every  rank.  The  largest  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult inquiries  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those,  whose 
fathers  had  hardly  heard  the  names  of  the  sciences  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  brilliant  imagination  of  BufTon 
made  geology  suddenly  popular;  the  same  thing  was  ef- 
fected for  chemistry  by  the  eloquence  of  Fourcro}',  and  for 

1,1  Dr.  Thomson  (Uiit.  if  CliemUtry,  v 


of  men  and  women,  who  Hooked  to  hear  biin,  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to 
tnliu-ff  -In'  !•:?..■  i.f  ill..-  Wmie-ioum."  This  circumstance  is  also  mentioned 
in  OmVr,  Elojts,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

In  1770,  it  was  remarked  that  "lee  seances  publicum  do  1' Academic 
francaise  sont  ileYeiiues  une  espece  de  spectacle  fort  Si  ki  mode;"  and  as  this 
continued  to  increase,  the  throng  became  at  length  so  great,  that  in  1785  it 
w;if  f.'-.md  iiecewMy  to  riiminliih  tie  number  of  tickets  of  admission,  and  it 
was  even  proposed  that  tidies  should  be  excluded,  in  consequence  of  some 
uproarious  stem.-  wliit^  Lul  liuppi  ned.  Crimm  d  Ditlemt,  CVrcJ/xjHu'.  Lit. 


...   it  Versailles."  . 

Liff  „f  t.;„hh::)ith,  vol.  i.  ]i.  Itr,.  In  the  nmhllc  „f  the  ceiitmv,  electricity 
was  very  popular  among  the  Parisian  ladies;  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  was 
revived  ~eVei-.il  ji.;irs  lac:  l.v  ]■'.  m.kliii.  Uunijuiit  Urimiii,  (<,ri-/.i/,a,1JaHcri 
vol.  vii.  p.  123,  with  Tilth?'*  I.ij, ■  </ -hp,  ,-.< -n,  v„l.  1.  pp.  I'm,  191.  Cuvier 
{/■'/','ffs,  vol.  i.  p.  ill!)  tells  ns  (hat  even  the  ii!i;it,i)iH-.-;il  ilcsuiptluli.;  voich 

This  change  of  taste  is  also  noticed,  though  in  a  jeering  spirit,  in  Mint,  tfc 
Gr.slii,  vol.  vi.p.  \V2.  Compute  ttiu  aoctnit  L-iveii  Uv  Tfv, n.eiel,  ivli.i  visited 
France  in  17-ii,  on  his.  way  to  Spain:  "A  numerous  society  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  Ihsl  nn.-t  [■■  lu-nr  levtuies  mi  the  science:  delivered 

by  raoii  of  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession. .  .  .  I  mas  much  struck  with 
the  fluency  and  eic,rimcc  .,f  i:i:if;  i:ii!i-  with  v.iiich  the  :m:Ltij!iiieul  prufefsor 
spoke,  and  net  a  little  so  w  i;h  :  lie  deep  attention  ol"  li L-;  uudiio's."  T:i':,s- 
tiufn  Joarnrn  t/mug/i  Spaiu,  vol.  i.  p.  41 :  see  also  XmtWi  Tour  on  the  Coft- 
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electricity  by  Sollet ;  while  the  admirable  expositions  of 
Lalande  caused  astronomy  itself  to  be  generally  cultivated. 
In  a  word,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  during  tbc  thirty  years 
preceding  the  Revolution,  the  spread  of  physical  science 
was  so  rapid,  that  in  its  favour  the  old  classical  studies 
were  despised  i101  it  was  considered  the  essential  basis  of 
a  good  education,  and  some  slight  acquaintance  with  it 
was  deemed  necossary  for  every  class,  except  those  who 
were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  their  daily  labour.153 

The  results  produced  by  this  remarkable  change  arc 
very  curious,  and  from  their  energy  and  rapidity  were  very 
decisive.  As  long  as  the  different  classes  confined  them- 
selves to  pursuits  peculiar  to  their  own  sphere,  they  Mere 
encouraged  to  preserve  their  septrate  habits;  and  the  sub- 
ordination, or,  as  it  were,  the  hierarchy,  of  society  was 
easily  maintained.  But  when  the  members  of  the  various 
orders  met  in  the  same  place  with  the  same  object,  they 
became  knit  together  by  a  new  sympathy.  The  highest 
and  most  durable  of  all  pleasures,  the  pleasure  caused  hy 
the  perception  of  fresh  truths,  was  now  a  great  link,  which 
banded  together  those  social  elements  that  were  formerly 
wrapped  up  in  the  pride  of  their  own  isolation.  Besides 
this,  there  was  also  given  to  them  not  only  a  new  pursuit, 

Iii  a  letter  written  in  17.V;,  it  is  said,  "  Mais  c\;t  peine  perdue  au- 

jonnl'liui  ljU'.'  do  olaijariler  lis  ITildit-  ;  il  u'v  i-li  a  plus  en  FrailCC."  l/riuUH, 
Cw^'jiU  Yd!,  ii.  p.  Li.  In  1TH-I,  "  il  est  hotitein  el  inerovablo  il  quel 
[mint  letude  rli-s  unfii;i!s  i-i  in'iili^W  vol.  iv.  p.  U7.  Iu  17G8,  "  Une  autre 
rnisoti  >|ui  rendra  les  traductions  des  r.uicuns  imticus  tie  plus  en  pliisrarescu 
France,  e'est  que  depuis  long -temps  on  n'y  s.ii*.  plush.-  i;ree,  et  qu'on  neglige 
I'utudu  du  Laliil  tons  lea  ienrs  duvantaee. ''  vol.  vr.  p.  MO-  Sherlock  (.Vctp 
Uturt  /km  ii. i  E.i-jliA  Tt-e  I/;;  Leudou,  I7S1,  p.  flfi)  says,  "  It  is  very 
rnro  to  meot  a  Inau  in  Franca  that  understands  Greet. ' '  In  UH-t,  .letters' .» 
writes  from  Paris  tu  Miuiison,  '■  t.lreek  and  IUiinan  autUoia  ate  dearer  here 
than,  I  believe,  any  INiiere  i;i  tile  World  ;  nobody  here  iv:ui.  'Ja  m,  u  hi:]-.,  fori: 
liny  are  not  lepriiiteil."'  J<;i:;ij,l't  C.„;\-/,..;i,l.  vol.  i.  p.  :)<>i.  Sie  fnrtiur, 
mi  t]iis  malice!  "i  tile  nmnenl-,  a  sijl:iliiM!it  [M-reiiiMir  i.f  -.lie  Iti.-vulmiun, 
SI.:.,:,  -k  i'.,.,:^,;;,  vol.  in  ,,,1-1  ;  /  Hi: .,;,,{.,,  /.Mr-Hvr?  ,„■  XYIIl'  Hiidi, 
VOl.  iii.  pp.  243-2-Ki  j  .'■'.-■■■ii. h ■  r't  fyihtei.itl,  C.Ktu.y,  vol.  1.  p.  3M. 

111  For  further  evirhuee  ..]"  the  [>oo'llali;y  »[  Jiliysiial  liu.nlle.l^e,  and  of 
its  study,  oven  by  thosu  who  lai^lil  tiavo  Uim  objected  tu  uii^eet  it,  see 
Mi-,,!.  .!.■  I!:l.i„.l,  vol.  i.  pp.  11. •.,  a!*.  :l-i:i;  Mi.„.  ./■  M.;:Hfi,  vol.  i.  p. 

HI;  J),./*>nt  ,!■■  .V.  „«.,</■.<.  Mim.  *«,•  T-,T,\  ],p.  l\  6-2,  -111  ;  item,  dc 
BrlwH,  vol.  i.  pp.  (13,  Ml,  310,  33G,  338,  317  ;  Cueitr,  I'm/ra  da  tkitna*. 
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but  also  a  new  standard  of  merit  In  the  amphitheatre 
and  the  lecture-room,  the  first  object  of  attention  is  the 
professor  and  the  lecturer.  The  division  is  between  those 
who  teach  and  those  who  learn.  The  subordination  of 
ranks  makes  way  for  the  subordination  of  knowledge.'"6 
The  petty  and  conventional  distinctions  of  fashionable  life 
aro  succeeded  by  those  largo  and  genuine  distinctions,  by 
which  alone  man  is  really  separated  from  man.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  intellect  supplies  a  new  object  of  veneration ; 
the  old  worship  of  rank  is  rudely  disturbed,  and  its  super- 
stitious devotees  are  taught  to  bow  the  knee  before  what 
to  them  is  the  shrine  of  a  strange  god.  The  hall  of  science 
i  is  the  temple  of  democracy.  Those  who  come  to  learn", 
confess  their  own  ignorance,  abrogate  in  some  degree  their 
own  superiority,  and  begin  to  perceive  that  the  greatness 
of  men  has  no  connexion  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles, 
or  the  dignity  of  their  birth;  that  it  is  not  concerned  with 
their  quart erings,  their  escutcheons,  their  descents,  their 
dexter-chiefs,  their  sinister-chiefs,  their  chevrons,  their 
■  bends,  their  azures,  their  gules,  and  the  other  trumperies 
j  of  their  herniary  ;  but  that  it  depends  upon  the  largeness 
:  of  their  minds,  the  powers  of  their  intellect,  and  the  full- 

Theso  were  the  views  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  influence  those  classes  which 
had  long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  society.187  And 
what  shows  the  strength  of  this  great  movement  is,  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  other  social  changes,  which,  though 
in  themselves  apparently  trifling,  become  full  of  meaning 

>"  A  celehmtud  writer  has  well  said,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view,  "  II  in:  |«-ut  y  iivuir  dun.-,  les  ..eiences  irinrah'S,  juts  pins  ijiic  (tansies 
sciences  plivsiui[L's  ni  mniniN,  ni  ..(i  liius,  111  rois,  ni  -ujcts,  ui  tkojins,  ui 
<j[niligt;i-.»."  r,„„l-,  Tf-Hf  'I-  /-",'>*'■'-' '•»',  vol.  i.  ]J.  43. 

The  remarks  which  Thomas  made  u|,oll  li^orius  in  J  7  <!.">,  in  an  Hagf 
CTOWlied  liy  the  .Icii'leli)/,  i]hiht>;iti:  tin;  o|,ini>ns  idm-ii,  11  tilt-  latter  Imif'of 
the  eighteenth      t   j  ^  1  iffustd     Ft  ts     "^ee  th 

language,  on  such  in  occasion,  thirty  years  earlier,  f-'o,  too.  the  Couut  de 
8fj;iir  sin  -  ol  lln-  y -linger  nobles  hefore  the  Revolution,  "  imus  ]i],  li'nuiif  nil 
mot  d'iloges  lie  Ii'AhinIk'.i,  du  Hidcrot,  a  hi  fa  vein-  In  plus  s^nalee  d\m 
prilice."  Sin.      Sfpur,  vol.  i.  p.  142  :  see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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when  taken  hi  connexion  with  the  general  history  of  the 

While  the  immense  progress  of  physical  knowledge 
was  i-i.'Viiliiiiiiiii/.iiig  society,  by  inspiring  the  different 
classes  with  ;tu  object  common  to  all,  anil  thus  raising  a 
new  standard  of  merit,  a  more  trivial,  but  equally  democra- 
tic tendency  was  observable  even  in  the  conventional  forms 
of  social  life.  To  describe  the  whole  of  these  changes 
would  occupy  a  space  disproportions!  to  the  other  parts 
of  this  Introduction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  until  the 
changes  have  been  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  write  a  history  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. As  a  apechnen  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  notice  two 
of  these  innovations  which  arc  very  conspicuous, -and  are 
also  interesting  on  account  of  their  analogy  with  what  has 
happened  in  English  society. 

Tho  first  of  these  changes  was  an  alteration  in  dress, 
and  a  marked  contempt  for  those  external  appearances 
hitherto  valued  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  mat- 
ters. During  Lbe  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  indeed  during 
the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  not  only  men 
of  frivolous  tastes,  but  even  those  distinguished  for  their 
knowledge,  displayed  in  their  attire  a  dainty  preci- 
sion, a  nice  and  studied  adjustment,  a  pomp  of  gold,  of 
silver,  and  of  ruffles,  such  as  in  our  days  can  nowhere  be 
seen,  except  in  the  courts  of  European  princes,  where  a 
certain  barbarian  splendour  is  still  retained.  So  far  was 
this  carried,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  rank  of 
fl  person  might  be  immediately  known  by  his  appearance; 
no  ono  presuming  to  usurp  a  garb  worn  by  the  class  im- 
mediately above  bis  own. 133  liut  in  that  democratic  move- 
ment which  preceded  the  French  Revolution,  tho  minds 
of  men  became  too  earnest,  too  intent  upon  higher  mat- 
ters, to  busy  themselves  with  those  idle  devices  which  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  their  fathers.  A  contemptuous, 
disregard  of  such  distinctions  became  general.    In  Paris 

Among  m;my  other  illustrations  which  mi^ht  bo  gi^o"  of  this  di-lmc- 
hi.Li  nf  d;Ls.c>.  Iiv  ilrcvs,  -n-  .!/.,..(.  'Hal.  ./«<  i'i'™  Kbit;  vol.  vii.  pp.  7-10  ; 
and  TaUemant  dot  ldaur,  HittoritUii,  vol.  i.  p.  3ii  note. 
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the  innovation  was  seen  even  in  those  gay  assemblies, 
where  a  certain  amount  of  personal  decoration  is  still  con- 
sidered natural.  At  dinners,  suppers,  and  balls,  it  is  no- 
ticed by  contemporary  observers,  that  the  dress  usually 
worn  was  becoming  so  simple  as  to  cause  a  confusion  of  ' 
ranks,  until  at  length  every  distinction  was  abandoned  by 
both  sexes  ;  the  men,  on  such  occasions,  coming  in  a  com- 
mon frock-coat,  the  women  in  their  ordinary  morning- 
gowns."'9  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  was  tliis  carried,  that 
we  are  assured  by  the  Prince  de  Moutbarey,  who  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  that  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  even 
those  who  had  stars  and  orders  were  careful  to  hide  them 
by  buttoning  their  coats,  so  that  these  marks  of  superiority 
might  no  longer  be  scon. 200 

>"  In  AugUBt  1767,  Jefferson  writes  from  Paris  (CorreiuMoW,  vol.  ii. 
p.  22-1) :  "  In  society,  the  /mill  h«litti  i»  almost  banished,  and  they  begin  to 
go  oven  to  great  suppers  in  frock :  tho  court  and  diplomatic  corps,  however, 
must  always  be  excepted.  They  arc  too  high  to  be  reached  bf  anv  UDPTOTB- 
metil.  They  arc  the  last  refuge  fain  which  etiquette,  formality,  and  folly 
will  he  driven.  Take  away  these,  and  thoy  would  be  on  a  level  with  other 
people."  Jefferson  was  a  statesman  and  a  diplomatist,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted nitli  his  profession.  The  change,  however,  which  he  noticed,  had 
been  criming  on  some  years  earlier.  In  a  Iftu.T  written  in  May  I'Sfi,  it  is 
said ;  "  11  est  rare  aujourdliui  de  rencontrer  dans  le  raondc  des  personnes 
qui  soioiit  eg  qli'ou  appcllc  habillecs.  Les  femmcs  sunt  en  ihemisc  et  til 
chain au,  k;  bulimies  en  fioc  el  eu  gilet."  f'Vi,,,;,t.  Currcfpoitd.  vol.  liv. 
p.  -Itv  ;  ami  on  tins  increased  simplicity  of  attire  in  1780,  sco  vol.  ii.  pp. 
141,  142.  Siigur,  who  witnessed  these  changes,  aud  was  much  displeased 
by  them,  fays  of  llidr  advueatos,  "  3  1h  no  voyaicilt  pas  que  les  frocs,  rcm- 
plaatnt  les  uddIm  ct  imposans  vctemons  do  l'nnciennc  cour,  prfeagaient  uc 
peneaant  ^tncra!  pour  l  e-alile."  M,„ i.  r<V  S.;,'ir,  vul.  i.  p.  131.  Soulaviu. 
(1U--1.H  Ji  I.'jlii'  .V  17,  vol.  vi.  p.  :>-)  ob'-e-vei,  thai  '■  lei  Lit-and.-,  vers  lea 
approches  de  la  revolution,  iiavnieni  plus  doe  des  habits  simples  et  pen 
co&ttuj.  i"  aud  that  "  on  ne  dUtiugua  plus  uno  ducbossc  d  Hue  acti-iee," 
p.  Y.i  ;  see  also  an  eiitraet  ftven  M.utjuve,  in  MUli'j /tit!;,-;;  vol.  i.  pp.  li.'.J, 
.!.-)-!.  Compare  .!/■"....  ce  M-iri-  A, it; ,  , V.J.  i.  pp.  HC,  Sl'i,  vol.  ii-  p.  17  i, 
and  .Vim.  de  Madame, la  Mutual,  introduc.  p.  17. 

™  "Los  petsouues  da  premier  rang  et  mime  d'un  ago  mur,  qui  avaieut 
(ravnille  tualu  Inn'  vie  [  oil'  ohteliiv  le-  ol'llTi  (In  preuve  ih:  la  plus  haute 
favour,  B'habit  lie  lent  a  en  cacher  les  marquis  dislincLivcs  sous  1c  froc  1c 
pluB  simple,  qui  1-  :i r  pirluetuul  do  caul:'  ii  pied  daus  les  rues  et  de  so  COU- 
foudre  dan-  la  foule.'"  M-':,i.  M,>,,<l.-trt,i,  \„\.  iii.  pp.  Hi  I ,  lib!.  Another 
alteration  of  the  same  (einh-ncy  is  miUli  'recording.  The  liaroliess  d'Olier- 
kireh,  who  revisited  rati;!  m  17M,  remarked,  on  her  arrival,  that  •'gentle- 
men began  ahull  I  this  time  to  go  alin'lt  unarmed,  ami  wore  swords  only  in 

full  dress  And  thus  the  French  nubility  laid  aside  a.  usajre  "Idea  tin; 

totaiapk-  (  r  tbiir  f:il  hen.  had  eviscerated  throiirli  centuries  '"  /)'!;'-( ; 
Jfemoiri,  Loud.  1852,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 
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The  other  innovation  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
equally  interesting  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  This  is,  that  the  tendency  to  amalgamate  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society2'"  was  shown  in  the  institution  of 
clubs;  a  remarkable  contrivance,  which  to  us  seems  per- 
fectly natural  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  but  of 
which  it  may  he  truly  said,  that  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury its  existence  was  impossible.  Before  the  eighteenth 
century,  each  class  was  so  jealous  of  its  superiority  over 
the  one  below  it,  that  to  meet  together  on  equal  terms 
was  impracticable ;  and  although  a  certain  patronizing 
familiarity  towards  one's  inferiors  might  be  safely  indulged 
in,  this  only  marked  the  immense  interval  of  separation, 
since  tho  great  man  had  no  fear  of  his  condescension 
being  abused.  In  those  good  old  times  a  proper  respect 
was  paid  to  rank  and  birth;  and  he  who  could  count  his 
twenty  ancestors  was  venerated  to  an  extent  of  which  we, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  can  hardly  form  an  idea.  As 
to  any  thing  like  social  equality,  that  was  a  notion  too 
preposterous  to  be  conceived;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
any  institution  should  exist  which  placed  mere  ordinary 
men  on  a  level  with  those  illustrious  characters,  whose 
veins  were  filled  with  the  purest  blood,  and  the  quarter- 
ings  of  whose  arms  none  could  hope  to  rival. 

But  in  tho  eighteenth  century  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge became  so  remarkable,  that  the  new  principle  of 
intellectual  superiority  made  rapid  encroachments  on  the 
old  principle  of  aristocratic  superiority.  As  soon  as  those 
encroachments  had  reached  a  certain  point,  they  gave 
rise  to  an  institution  suited  to  them ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  there  were  first  established  clubs,  in  which  all  tho 
educated  classes  could  assemble,  without  regard  to  those 
other  differences  which,  in  the  preceding  period,  kept 
them  separate.  The  peculiarity  of  this  was,  that,  for  mere 
purposes  of  social  enjoyment,  men  wore  brought  into  con- 

A  striking  instance  of  wiiich  ivas,  moreover,  seen  in  tho  number  of 
l/u.i  rfli't;o.  i,  ulikii  lirsl  ln-iMme  fi      LL-r:-.  nln.ul  liiu  nf  tlie  reign  of 

Louis  XV.  CtJinjixv  Mim.  •/■■  .'A  W :;,',■;/,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Ill';  !'•<>,  167 ;  Laox- 
hilt,  Dir-AmtUmt  Wide,  toL  iii.  p.  220. 


thing  in  common,  but  who  were  now  placed  on  tl.e  hum 

ment^conformed  to  thlfsame  rulajand  reaped  the  same 
advantages.  It  w.os,  however,  expected  that  the  members, 
though  varying  in  many  other  respects,  were  to  bo  all,  in 
some  decree,  educated;  and  in  this  way  society  first  dis- 
tinctly recognized  a  classification  previously  unknown  ; 
the  division  between  noble  and  ignoble  being  succeeded 
by  another  division  between  educated  and  uneducated. 

Tho  rise  and  growth  of  clubs  is,  therefore,  to  the  phi- 
losophic observer,  a  question  of  immense  importance;  and 
it  is  one  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  played  a  great 
pari  in  the  history  of  England  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  reference  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  first  clubs,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  which  ever  existed  in  Paris, 
were  formed  about  1782,  only  seven  years  before  the 
French  Revolution.  At  the  beginning  they  were  merely 
intended  to  be  social  assemblages;  but  they  quickly  as- 
sumed a  democratic  character,  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  ago.  Their  first  result,  as  was  noticed  by  a  keen 
observer  of  what  was  then  passing,  was  to  make  the  man- 
ners of  the  upper  classes  more  simple  than  they  had 
hitherto  been,  and  to  weaken  that  love  of  form  and  cere- 
mony suitable  to  their  earlier  habits.  These  clubs  like- 
wise effected  a  remarkable  separation 
and  it  is  i 
associated 

public  unaccompanied  by  men. 26 
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.,  and  by  merging  the 
!  force  of  their  united 
y  overthrew  both  the 
t  period  at  which  the 
course,  be  ascertained, 
hange' seems  to  have  taken  place  about  1  7S4.!03 
is  moment  all  was  over ;  and  although  the 
;nt,  in  1787,  issued  orders  to  close  the  leading 
vhich  all  classes  discussed  political  questions,  it 


Tb 


affairs  which  a  long  train  of  preceding  events  had  ren- 
dered inevi  table. !W 

While  all  these  things  were  conspiring  to  overthrow 
tbo  old  institutions,  an  event  suddenly  occurred  which 
produced  the  most  rcm.-trbiHk'  effects  in  France,  and  is 
itself  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
great  people,  provoked  by  the  intolerable  injustice  of  the 

in  Grimm,  Correspond.  vol.  liv.  pp.  486-489,  where  then  is  Rim  a  notice  of 
"  Is  nrodieieii.  sucrts  .["'<'  '"'  lewlilWmeiil  d.s  dill  s  :>  I'nliglaise."  SoO 
als.i,   in  1 1 i LI j L :  1 L r. I L ^ ■  U  arumtv-n    ['Sid  to  lv.i:m:-,   H',/ /,.(,'(  r.(  it.,:;-. 

Franee,  vol.  ii.  p.  SO.  .Id  edit.  1706. 

™  The  rornnrliB  of  Georgel  appear  to  apply  to  the  political  cliiha  only : 

l'iuatar  do  ecus,  dus  Audais,  £\-\\X\\\w.v.v\A  i^  iitiucin  et  sans  ri-teiiue  sur 
In  dn.its  tit:  I  mm,',  sur  les  avantnges  de  la  liberie,  snr  lea  gninrisabun  de 
l'i[;i'jL.ilO  di-s  i-otldiLimis.  l".Y=  club-,  trim  m.iTtdiles,  avoii-nl  ewiiuiejiei:  a 
Bn  former  en  1781."  Mem.  <lt  iitwjd,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

™  "  Le  lieutenant,  de  p. rlri  i-  Hi  S  nni'r  le  dub  ommne  rfnA  rfil  ralau ; 
ordre  arbitrnire  el  inutile  :  ee  dnli  iJors  filAit  compose  de  personnel  distin- 
Rltees  .le  1:1  unities*'  'in  de  hi  lianle  ImnrLti  <>:*"'-,  aiij-i  ij-.ie  d,s  artistes  et  den 
homiiu-s  du  let  ires  lis  vdns  cm-irietes.  1,'eito  reiiuiim  utlVail,  pour  la  pre- 
miere f.iis,  1  image  d  une  fjilite.  qui  deviant  bientot,  plus  i(ne  la  liberie 


it  these  cluba  from 


Bran,  p.  148;  .Vt«i.  <le  L-n~,<vtu,  vol.  i-  pp.  31  i,  ;js!2,  -131,  vol.  ii. 
p.  iJ  ■  Ikt/nhJ ,  lii.il.  .t«.  .1\> *:,<,.  vol.  i.  p.  -HI,  vol.  ii.  p.  310,  vol.  V.  pp.  101, 
168;  Thitrt,  llitt.  dt  la  Itioolvlivn,  vol.  L  p.  3D,  Paris,  1834. 
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English  government,  iiisc  in  arms,  turned  on  their  op- 
:  pressors,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  gloriously  ob- 
tained their  independence.  In  177<>,  the  Americana  laid 
before  Europe  that  uohle  Declaration,  which  ought  to  be 
:  hung  up  in  the  nuracry  of  every  king,  and  blazoned  on 
the  porch  of  every  royal  palace.  In  words,  t!ie  niemory 
of  which  can  never  die,  they  declared,  that  the  object  of 
the  institution  of  government  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  people  ;  that  from  the  people  alone  it  derives  its 
powera  ;  and  "  that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  those  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  go- 
vernment, laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  eifect  their  safety  and  happiness."205 

If  this  declaration  had  been  made  only  one  generation 
earlier,  the  whole  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
\/  advanced  thinkers,  would  have  rejected  it  with  horror 
and  with  scorn.  Such,  however,  was  now  the  temper  of 
the  public  mind,  that  the  doctrines  it  contained  were  not 
merely  welcomed  by  a  majority  of  the  French  nation,  but 
even  the  government  itself  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
general  feeling.-06  In  1776,  Franklin  arrived  in  France, 
as  envoy  from  the  American  people.  He  met  with  the 
wannest  reception  from,  all  classes,501  and  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  government  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  to 
defend  the  young  republic  in  the  rights  it  had  gloriously 
won.203  In  Paris,  the  enthusiasm  was  irresistible.™  From 

™  Mem.  of  FranliiA,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14  scq. ;  and  if*m.  of  Ifgtnm,  vol.  i. 
pp.  17-22.  wlicru  \M:  ji^.-iLf^s  an'  jriwri  \y\\\A\  digress  altered. 

™  Sogur  {lUm.  vol.  1.  p.  Ill)  says,  that  liis  father  had  been  frequently 
l.iH  iij  Miiurcjjii.  tl.i.t  i>inii.n  fu.-e.-il  iin!  government,  against  its  own 

iviihfi,  to  side  ■.villi  Americii.  0)iu|>:ire  X'i-,.i.  <k  !,'.■»;*/,  vol.  iv.  p.  370; 
mid  f'lrtstan,  l-',\nuni.«,  vol.  vii.  p.  IOC. 

The  nea-a  nf  which  pooh  reaelii'il  rinalainl.  In  January  1777,  Burka 
writes  ( HVvi..-,  vliI.  ii.  ]..  aiJ-lj,  *■  1  hear  tliat  Mr.  Franklin  has  had  a  most 
extraordinary  reception  at  Paris  from  all  ranks  of  people."  Soularic  (ll&jm 
ih-  Lvni>.  A' 17,  vol.  ii.  ;i.  i'jii)  mys.  "  .T'ai  vu  Frasiukliii  oVviiiiiv  on  ohji't  (k 
cultc."  Sco  also,  on  liis  popularity,  J/f,n.  d' Ey,i.,<nj,  vol.  iii.  p.  410. 


"  The  sneering  letter  written  from  Paris  by  Lord  Stonnont,  as  early  as 
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every  quarter  large  bodies  of  men  came  forward,  volun- 
teering to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of 
America.  The  heroism  with  which  these  auxiliaries  aided 
the  noble  struggle,  forms  a  cheoring  passage  in  the  history 
of  that  time  ;  but  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  which 
i3  merely  to  notice  its  effect  in  hastening  the  approach  of 
the  French  Revolution.  And  this  effect  was  indeed  most 
remarkable.  Besides  the  indirect  result  produced  by  the 
example  of  a  successful  rebellion,  the  French  were  still 
further  stimulated  by  actual  contact  with  their  new  allies. 
The  French  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  America, 
introduced  into  their  own  country,  on  their  return,  those 
democratic  opinions  which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  infant 
republic.210  By  this  means,  fresh  strength  was  given  to 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  already  prevalent  ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lafayette  borrowed  from  the 
same  source  one  of  his  most  celebrated  acts.  He  drew  his 
sword  on  behalf  of  the  Americans ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
communicated  to  him  that  famous  doctrine  respecting  the 
lights  of  man,  which,  at  his  instigation,  was  formally  ad- 
opted by  the  National  Assemhiy.211  Indeed,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  final  blow  the  French  government 
received  was  actually  dealt  by  the  hand  of  au  American  ; 
for  it  is  said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of 
Jefferson,  that  the  popular  part  of  the  legislative  body 

December  1774  (Adetp/au't  Oeor.it  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  H1G),  should  bo  compared 
v.it!.  /.t  ■".-./.,'-.,  .V- „.;i,-fs,  V..1.  i.  pp.  ;.J,  Hi!.,  ■<2\l;  I'M,;.,,  Mim.  ,fnv 
Ywinu;  v,jI.  ii.  p.  :n:  ;  J/™.  vol.  i.  p,  M!j  ■  w\  s,l.l<,s:,-rS 

f-:;:/-/,,;\„!i.  r.„r,iri/,  vol.  v.  p.  no. 

='•  Ik  Stait  *>'■•■  i"  KiWii-!,,.,,  vol.  i.  p.  SB  ;  Htm.  tit  Mwdln.-t,/,  vol.  ill. 

pp.  Li!,  ISM!  ;  J/.-jii.  ik  vol.  i.  p.  ;77  j  Mi-  .V,„-,>  An- 

irir.etls,  vol.  i,  j..  2X1,  vol.  iii.  j.o.  <»\  ]  HI  :  ,«> '.f.-,-,V,  /,Vy„.  </,  Jo,,,',  ATA 
val.  ii.  pp.  xxis.  Ii.  Iii.;  l)«-.r.,..,<,  .v,. ,,-,■,„>.,         M  „;./.,:"■. ,  ,,.  1 7(1  ;  J/ew. 
liv  Ihr-'-vl ',  intruilno.  p.         .!/,-,:,.       CV ,i .' .-,  v. ■! .  vi.  p.  .",7  ;  ,1,-ti,  ,■:-(.,: ■•  Mi,,-. 
f,;.l  C„.-,-,:tfmi„I.  vol.  i.  p.  T.'.i  ■  Mi-l  M:i:  ti:m       qir-fcll.  ill  /*■(,-'.  III.!,  vol. 

pp.         1!I9  ;  also  tlic  remarks  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  vol.  mi.  p.  0R3. 
Lamariiar,  Ilia.  ,/■>  Uirontli»«,  vol.  i 

'  sen  to  iht  some  effect  M  

'«  Oor- 

 ,  vol.  v.  p.  ail.  The 

:e  which  the  American  Revolution  emrciaed  over  the  mind  ofLnfn- 
yeitf,  i-  n.tti.vd  by  l!..o.i!lo,  his  cousin  mid  hia  enemy.  Jftm.  C.ooV 
vol.  i.  p.  102,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131,  183. 
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procliiinii'd  itself  thn  National  Assembly,  and  thus  set  tlie 
crown  at  open  defiance.212 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  my  examination  of  the 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  before  concluding; 
the  present  volume,  it  appears  to  me  chat  tlie  variety  of 
topics  which  have  been  discussed,  makes  it  advisable  that 
r  should  sum  up  their  leading  points  ;  and  should  state,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  steps  of  that  long  and  complicated 
argument,  by  which  I  have  attempted  to  prove,  that  the 
Revolution  was  an  event  inevitably  arising  out  of  prece- 
ding circumstances.  Such  a  summary,  hy  recalling  the 
entire  subject  before  the  reader,  will  remedy  any  con- 
fusion which  the  fullness  of  detail  may  have  produced, 
and  will  simplify  an  investigation  which  many  will  con- 
sider to  have  been  needlessly  protracted ;  but  which  could 
not  have  hcen  abridged  without  weakening,  in  some  es- 
sential part,  the  support  of  those  general  principles  that 
I  seek  to  establish. 

Looking  at  tlie  state  of  France  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV",  we  have  seen  that,  his  policy  having 
reduced  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  having  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  free  inquiry,  a  reaction  became 
necessary  ;  but  that  the  materials  for  the  reaction  could 
not  be  found  among  a  nation,  which  for  fifty  years  had 
been  exposed  to  so  debilitating  it  system.  This  deficiency 
at  home,  caused  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  to  turn 
their  attention  abroad,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sudden  admira- 
tion for  the  English  literature,  and  for  those  habits  of 
thought  which  were  then  peculiar  to  the  English  people 
New  life  being  thus  breathed  into  the  wasted  frame  of 
French  society,  an  eager  and  inquisitive  spirit  was  gene- 
rated, such  as  had  nut  been  seen  since  the  time  of  Des- 
cartes. The  upper  classes,  taking  offence  at  this  unex- 
pected movement,  attempted  to  stifle  it,  and  made  stre- 

™  "  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English  nmtasswlor,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt 
from  Paria,  Jul;  iuli,  I  7,»!i,  Kiiei,  '  Mr.  JulVr-uri,  rlu>  Aim  1  l-.-im  minister  at 
til  in  iv.url,  Iiilh  Ikvii  ^rr:it  liual  om^ulU-'l  l>y  (in:  plmL-ijui  li:i.ki  s  I  ill; 
(i'm  Obit;  1  havi;  gri'ut  reason  It)  think  rli;.[  i:         I'-.viri;;  :n  hi*  :idvk'4j, 

that  order called  itself  L'jMemblfc  A'olwn  i!;.'  "  yWi'^V  LiUofl'itt,  vol. 
ii.  p.  3W. 
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nuous  efforts  to  destroy  that  love  of  inquiry  which  was 
daily  gaining  ground.  To  effect  their  object,  they  per- 
secuted literary  men  with  such  bitterness,  as  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  intellect  of  Franco  must  either  relapse 
into  its  former  servility,  or  else  boldly  assume  the  offen- 
sive. Happily  for  the  interests  of  civilization,  the  latter 
alternative  was  adopted;  and,  in  or  about  1750,  a  deadly 
struggle  began,  in  which  those  principles  of  liberty  which 
France  borrowed  from  England,  and  which  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  only  applicable  to  tho  church,  were  for 
the  first  time  applied  to  the  state.  Coinciding  with  this 
movement,  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  other  circum- 
stances occurred  of  the  same  character.  Now  it  was  that 
the  political  economists  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 
interference  of  the  governing  classes  had  inflictod  great 
mischief  even  upon  the  materia]  interests  of  the  country  ; 
and  had,  by  their  protective  measures,  injured  what  they 
were  believed  to  have  benefited.  Tiiis  remarkable  disco- 
very in  favour  of  general  freedom,  put  a  fresh  weapon  into 
tho  hands  of  tho  democratic  party ;  whoso  strength  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  unrivalled  eloquence  with 
which  Rousseau  assailed  the  existing  fabric.  Precisely 
the  samo  tendency  was  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary 
impulse  given  to  every  branch  of  physical  science,  which 
familiarized  men  with  ideas  of  progress,  and  br  ought  them 
into  collision  with  the  stationary  and  conservative  ideas 
natural  to  government.  The  discoveries  made  respecting 
the  external  world,  encouraged  a  restlessness  and  excite- 
ment of  mind  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  routine,  and  there- 
fore full  of  danger  for  institutions  only  recommended  by 
their  antiquity.  This  eagerness  for  physical  knowledge 
also  effected  a  change  in  education;  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guages being  neglected,  another  link  was  severed  which 
connected  the  present  with  the  past.  The  church,  tho 
legitimate  protector  of  old  opinions,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  passion  for  novelty,  because  she  was  weakened  by 
treason  in  her  own  camp.  For  by  this  time,  Calvinism 
had  spread  so  much  among  the  Flench  clergy,  as  to  break 
them  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  render  it  impossible 
VOL.  i.  3  I 
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to  rally  them  against  their  common  foe.  The  growth  of 
this  heresy  was  also  important,  because  Calvinism  being 
essentially  democratic,  a  revolutionary  spirit  appeared 
even  in  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  so  that  the  feud  in 
the  church  was  accompanied  by  another  feud  between 
the  government  and  the  church.  These  were  the  leading 
symptoms  of  that  vast  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
French  Revolution  ;  and  all  of  them  indicated  a  state  of 
society  so  anarchical  and  so  thoroughly  disorganized,  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  some  great  catastrophe  was  im- 
pending. At  length,  and  when  every  thing  was  ready  for 
explosion,  the  news  of  the  American  Rebellion  fell  like  a 
spark  on  the  inflammatory  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame  which 
never  ceased  its  ravages  until  it  had  destroyed  all  that 
Frenchmen  once  held  dear,  and  had  left  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind  an  awful  lesson  of  the  crimes  into  which  con- 
tinued oppression  may  hurry  a  generous  and  long-suffer- 
ing people. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  view  which  my  studies 
have  led  me  to  take  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. That  I  have  ascertained  all  the  causes,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose;  but  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that 
none  of  importance  have  been  omitted.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  among  the  materials  of  which  the  evidence  con- 
sists, many  deficiencies  will  be  seen ;  and  a  more  protracted 
labour  would  have  been  rewarded  by  a  greater  success. 
Of  these  shortcomings  I  am  deeply  sensible  ;  and  I  can 
only  regret  that  the  necessity  of  passing  on  to  a  still 
larger  field  has  compelled  me  to  leave  so  much  for  future 
inquirers  to  gather  in.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  bo 
remembered,  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  which  lias  ever 
been  made  to  study  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution according  to  a  scheme  wide  enough  to  include  the 
whole  of  their  intellectual  bearings.  In  defiance  of  sound 
philosophy,  and,  I  may  say,  in  defiance  of  common  under- 
standing, historians  obstinately  persist  in  neglecting  those 
great  branches  of  physical  knowledge,  in  which  in  every 
civilized  country  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  most  clearly  seen,  and  therefore  the  mental  habits 
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most  easily  ascertained.  The  result  is,  that  the  French 
Revolution.  11  n m lontio I i;ibl v  ihc  must  important,  the  most 

been  given  over  to  authors,  many  of  whom  liavo  displayed 
considerable  ability,  but  all  of  whom  have  shown  them- 
selves destitute  of  that  preliminary  scientific  education,  in 
the  absence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the  spirit  of 
any  period,  or  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  vari- 
ous parts.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  single  instance :  we 
have  seen  that  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  the 
study  of  the  external  world  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  democratic  movement  which  overthrew  the  in- 
stitutions of  Franco.  But  this  connexion  historians  have 
been  unable  to  trace  ;  because  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  of  natural  history.  Hence  it  is  that  they 
have  exhibited  their  great  subject  maimed  and  mutilated. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  historian  sinks  into  the  an- 
nalist;  so  that,  instead  of  solving  a  problem,  he  merely 
paints  a  picture.  Without,  therefore,  disparaging  tho 
labours  of  those  industrious  men  who  have  collected  ma- 
terials for  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  may 
assuredly  say,  that  the  history  itself  has  never  been  writ- 
ten ;  since  they  who  have  attempted  the  task  have  not 
possessed  such  resources  as  would  enable  them  to  con- 
sider it  as  merely  a  single  part  of  that  far  larger  move- 
ment which  was  seen  in  every  department  of  science,  of 
philosophy,  of  religion,  and  of  politics. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  effected  any  thing  of  real  value 
towards  remedying  this  deficiency,  is  a  question  for  com- 
petent judges  to  decide.  Of  this,  at  least,  I  feel  certain, 
that  whatever  imperfections  may  be  observed,  the  fault 
consists  not  in  the  method  proposed,  but  in  tho  extreme 

the  parte  of  so^vast'a  scheme!  It  is  on  this  point,  and  on 
this  alone,  that  I  feel  the  ueed  of  great  indulgence.  But, 
os  to  the  plan  itself,  I  have  no  misgivings  ;  because  I  am 
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deeply  convinced  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
tlm  history  of  Man  will  be  placed  on  its  proper  footing; 
when  its  studv  "  ill  bo  recognized  as  tlie  noblest  and  most 
arduous  of  all  pursuits;  and  when  it  will  ho  clearly  seen, 
that,  to  cultivate  it  with  success,  there  is  wanted  a  wide 
and  comprehensive  mind,  richly  furnished  with  the  highest 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  When  this  is  fully  ad- 
mitted, history  will  ho  written  only  by  those  whose  habits 
fit  them  for  the  task  ;  and  it  will  be  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  biographers,  genealogist,  collectors  (if  anecdotes, 
chroniclers  of  courts,  of  princes,  and  of  nobles, — -those 
babblers  of  vain  things,  who  lie  in  wait  at  every  corner, 
and  infest  this  the  public  highway  of  our  national  litera- 
ture. That  such  compilers  should  trespass  on  a  province 
so  far  above  their  own,  and  should  think  that  by  these 
means  they  can  throw  light  on  [he  affairs  of  men,  is  one  of 
many  proofs  of  the  still  backward  condition  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  in  distinctness  with  which  its  boundaries 
have  been  mapped  out.  If  I  have  done  any  thing  towards 
bringing  these  intrusions  into  discredit,  and  inspiring  his- 
torians themselves  with  a-  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their 
own  calling,  I  shall  have  rendered  in  my  time  some  little 
service,  and  I  shall  be  well  content  to  have  it  said,  that 
in  many  cases  I  have  failed  in  executing  what  I  originally 
proposed.  Indeed,  that  there  aro  in  this  volume  several 
instances  of  such  failure,  I  willingly  allow;  and  J  can 
only  plead  the  immensity  of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of 
a  single  life,  and  the  imperfection  of  every  single  enter- 
prise. I,  therefore,  wish  this  work  to  be  estimated,  not 
according  to  the  finish  of  its  separate  parts,  but  according 
to  the  way  in  which  those  parts  have  been  fused  into  a 
complete  and  symmetrica!  whole.  This,  in  an  undertaking 
of  such  novelty  and  magnitude,  I  have  a  right  to  expect. 
And  I  would,  moreover,  add,  that  if  tho  reader  lias  met 
with  opinions  adverse  to  his  own,  he  should  remember 

I  too  once  held,  and  which  I  have  abandoned,  because, 
after  a  wider  range  of  study,  I  found  them  unsupported 
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by  solid  proof,  subversive  of  the  interests  of  Man,  and 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  knowledge.  To  examine  the 
notions  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  to  turn  aside 
from  those  which  will  not  bear  the  test,  is  a  task  so  pain- 
ful, that  they  who  shrink  from  the  suffering  should  pause 
before  they  reproach  those  by  whom  the  suffering  is  un- 
dergone. What  I  have  put  forward  may,  no  doubt,  bo 
erroneous ;  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  the  result  of  an  honest 
searching  after  truth,  of  unsparing  labour,  of  patient  and 
anxious  reflection.  Conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  way,  are 
not  to  bo  overturned  by  stating  that  they  endanger  some 
other  conclusions  ;  nor  can  they  be  even  affected  by  alle- 
gations against  their  supposed  tendency.  The  principles 
which  I  advocate,  are  based  upon  distinct  arguments, 
supported  by  well- ascertained  facts.  The  only  points, 
therefore,  to  be  ascertained,  are,  whether  the  arguments 
are  fair,  and  whether  the  facts  are  certain.  If  these  two 
conditions  have  been  obeyed,  the  principles  follow  by  an 
inevitable  inference.  Their  demonstration  is,  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  necessarily  incomplete  ;  and  the  reader  must 
suspend  Ins  final  judgment  until  the  close  of  this  Intro- 
duction, when  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  will  be  laid 
before  him.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Introduction  will 
be  occupied,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  civilizations  of  Germany,  America,  Scot- 
land, and  Spain  ;  each  of  which  presents  a  different  typo 
of  intellectual  development,  and  has,  therefore,  followed 
a  different  direction  in  its  religious,  scientific,  social,  and 
political  history.  The  causes  of  theso  differences  I  shall 
attempt  to  ascertain.  The  next  step  will  bo  to  generalize 
the  causes  themselves  ;  and  having  thus  referred  them  to 
certain  principles  common  to  all,  we  shall  be  possessed  of 
what  may  be  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  European 
thought  ;  the  divergence  of  tho  different  countries  being 
regulated  either  by  the  direction  those  laws  take,  or  else 
by  their  comparative  energy.  To  discover  these  funda- 
mental laws  will  be  the  business  of  the  Introduction  ; 
while,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  shall  apply  them  to  the 
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history  of  England,  and  endeavour  by  tiicir  aid.  to  work 
out  the  epochs  through  which  wo  have  successively  passed, 
fix  the  basis  of  our  present  civilization,  and  indicate  the 
path  of  our  future  progress. 
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